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The Department of Labour Today 


Technical and Vocational Training Assistance 


Cost of capital projects approved under Technical and Vocational Assistance 
Act up to May 15 estimated at $357.7 million, of which federal contribution 
estimated at $232.5 million. Estimated new student places provided: 113,000 


The total cost of capital projects ap- 
proved up to May 15 under the Technical 
and Vocational Training Agreement be- 
tween the federal and provincial govern- 
ments was estimated at $357,696,569. Of 
this total, the share to be borne by the 
federal Government was estimated at 
S28 2502; 61 2 


These projects, when completed, will 
provide places for an estimated 112,930 
additional students. 


Under the agreement, the federal Govern- 
ment undertook to pay 75 per cent of the 
approved expenditures incurred on the proj- 
ects by March 31, 1963. Reimbursements 
for capital expenditures incurred after that 
date were to be at the rate of 50 per cent. 


The reason the federal Government’s 
share as given above amounts to less than 
75 per cent is that parts of some of the 
schools under construction, renovation or 
expansion are being used for purposes not 
connected with technical training, and those 
parts do not come under the agreement. 


The provinces have indicated that, by 
March 31, 1963 they will have completed 
nearly all of the projects that had been 
approved by the end of the fiscal year 
1961-62, and that they will claim almost 
all the federal assistance approved in re- 
spect to those projects. 


More Projects Planned 


They have also indicated that they will 
claim further amounts in respect to other 
projects for which they have not yet sought 
approval but on which expenditures will 
have been incurred before the deadline of 
March 315— 1963: 


The number of projects approved up to 
May 15 was 409. These included 191 new 
schools, of which 3 were technical insti- 
tutes, 27 were trade schools, 6 were com- 
bined trade schools and technical institutes, 
and 155 were vocational high schools. 


Projects involving additions and altera- 
tions to existing buildings numbered 141. 
Of these, 8 were technical institutes, 51 
were trade schools, 12 were combined trade 
schools and technical institutes, and 70 
were vocational high schools. Another 77 
projects involved only minor alterations or 
additional equipment costing $10,000 or 
less for each project. 
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An examination of the figures on capital 
projects approved shows that projects being 
undertaken in Ontario account for $251,- 
227,625, or 70 per cent of the total cost, 
and 85,040, or 75 per cent, of the student 
places provided by the new projects. AI- 
berta comes second with an expenditure of 
$30,972,750, estimated to provide 10,125 
student places; and Quebec comes third with 
a total expenditure of $25,434,199 and 
4,215 student places. 

In Ontario, one new technical institute is 
to be built, four trade schools, and 139 
vocational high schools. The number of 
buildings to which additions or alterations 
are being made is 72, of which 55 are voca- 
tional high schools. 

In Alberta, the new buildings being 
constructed include one combined trade 
school and technical institute, and thirteen 
vocational high schools. Six buildings are 
being altered or added to. 


In Quebec, one new technical institute 
is being built, eight trade schools, and one 
combined trade school and technical insti- 
tute. Existing buildings being added to or 
altered include four technical institutes, 
thirty trade schools, and nine combined 
trade schools and technical institutes. 


Figures on total costs of projects and 
number of student places provided (in 
brackets) for the other provinces are: New- 
foundland $19,979,039 (3,470), Prince Ed- 
ward Island $1,190,433 (600), Nova 
Scotia $5,199,000 (1,750), New Bruns- 
wick $4,368,375 (2,215), Manitoba $4,629,- 
374 (1,920), Saskatchewan $1,879,187 
(554), British Columbia $12,061,607 
(2,898), and Yukon Territory $754,980 
(144). 

As shown by the figures quoted above, 
Ontario and Alberta have concentrated on 
the provision of vocational high school 
facilities; in the other provinces the em- 
phasis has been on institutes of technology 
and trade schools or adult vocational 
schools. 


Under the agreement, each province has 
been left free to direct its assisted building 
program to meet what it considers its most 
pressing needs for training. As the need of 
a province for a particular type of training 
facility is met, the province is at liberty to 
turn its attention to other types. 
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From the Labour Gazette, July 1912 





90 Years Ago This Month 


Minister of Labour moves to provide some protection to immigrants employed 


in railway construction. Alberta Federation of Labour founded, replacing the 
former provincial executive committee of Trades and Labour Congress of Canada 


Measures undertaken by the Minister of 
Labour early in the 1912-13 fiscal year to 
provide certain protection for workmen 
employed in railway construction were 
described in a special article in the LABouR 
GAZETTE of July 1912. 


The article stated that this action had 
been prompted by representations received 
from the Trades and Labour Congress and 
various Trades and Labour Councils in 
Western Canada, as well as from consuls 
and vice-consuls of countries from which 
had come the immigrants who were working 
in the construction camps. 


The complaint most frequently made, 
which was found on inquiry to be well 
founded, had been that it was “frequently 
impossible to procure accurate information, 
if any information at all, concerning men 
who are believed to have been employed 
in certain construction camps and who have 
fallen ill, or have in some cases become 
deceased.” 


Another complaint was that “the posses- 
sions of a person deceased have frequently 
been frittered away in ineffective efforts 
looking to identification of the owner, or 
have disappeared otherwise.” 


The measures undertaken by the Minister 
of Labour included the sending of one of 
the fair wage officers of the Department to 
Vancouver, and the appointment of another 
officer to take his place. The Department 
also framed special regulations, and sent 
copies to the contractors and subcontractors 
engaged in the work. 

These regulations required the employer 
of any workman who was taken seriously 
ill or who died to forward to the Depart- 
ment a form giving the name of the person, 
his age, nationality, place of birth, home 
address if any, and the name and address 
of next-of-kin. These particulars, in the 
case of recent immigrants on whose account 
these steps were chiefly taken, were then 
to be sent by the Department to the con- 
sular office concerned. Relatives or friends 
in Canada whose names and addresses 
were given were also to be informed. 

Officers of the Department were also to 
visit the camps from time to time to report 
on conditions. 

Although at first these regulations were 
to apply only to railway construction, it 
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was thought that they might be later ex- 
tended to include other construction work. 

The same issue of the GAZETTE reported 
that, “An organization was formed during 
June known as the Alberta Federation of 
Labour, being composed of farmers, miners, 
and workers in the building trades, who 
have united to devise and obtain legislation 
in favour of labour interests. This will take 
the place of the previously existing provin- 
cial executive committee of the Trades and 
Labour Congress.” 


Also published in the issue was a special 
article on conditions of employment in the 
iron and steel industry in the United States. 
This article said that a striking fact revealed 
by a study of labour conditions in the 
industry was the unusually long hours 
worked. 


“During the period covered by the investi- 
gation, 50,000, or 29 per cent of the 
173,000 employees of blast furnaces and 
steel works and rolling mills included in 
the report, customarily worked seven days 
per week, and 20 per cent of them worked 
84 hours or more per week, which means a 
12-hour day every day in the week includ- 
ing Sunday.” 

The investigation showed that the seven- 
day week was not confined to the blast 
furnaces where continuous operation was 
necessary, but that a considerable amount 
of other production work was done on 
Sundays. “The investigation further showed 
that nearly 43 per cent of the 173,000 
employees in the iron and steel industry 
were working at least 72 hours per week,” 
the GAZETTE said. 


Another fact brought out was that “of 
the total number of employees in the indus- 
try under investigation, 85,812, or nearly 
50 per cent, received less than 18 cents an 
hour...A few very highly skilled men 
received $1.25 per hour.” 


The article stated that not only was there 
a large proportion of unskilled labour em- 
ployed in the industry, but “the fact has 
been noted that the tendency of recent 
years has been steadily toward the reduc- 
tion of the number of highly skilled men 
employed, nor is this tendency likely to 
diminish, since each year sees a wider use 
of mechanical appliances which unskilled 
labour can easily be trained to handle.” 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Municipal Winter Works Program Breaks Previous Record 


The 1961-62 Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program was the most successful 
since the program was introduced in 1958. 
Up to May 31, closing date of the program, 
on-site jobs for approximately 145,500 men 
had been provided; this was 20 per cent 
more than the year before. 

These jobs supplied more than 5,784,000 
man-days of work. 

The previous year’s program provided 
121,000 jobs and 5,103,000 man-days of 
work. 

The number of municipalities taking part 
in the program was 2,745, an increase of 
28 per cent over the 2,157 the previous 
year. 

In addition to the jobs provided directly, 
at least an equal number were provided 
indirectly in industries that manufacture, 
sell, and transport the materials used on 
the winter works projects. 

Up to the end of May, 8,247 projects 
had been approved by provincial govern- 
ments and accepted by the federal Gov- 
ernment. The total estimated cost of these 
projects was $318,941,000, of which 
$100,833,000 was direct payroll cost. 

During the period of the program, $81,- 
395,000 was expended on direct payroll 
costs, and of this sum the federal contri- 
bution authorized amounted to $40,417,000. 


This year’s program, which began on 
October 15, 1961, was broadened to in- 
clude new classes of projects; in general 
it covered practically any capital under- 
taking of a municipality. 

For all Canada, water and sewer proj- 
ects accounted for the greatest activity and 
provided 43 per cent of the man-days of 
work. Road and sidewalk projects provided 
32 per cent oi the man-days of work. 

The 2,745 municipalities that partici- 
pated in the 1961-62 program also in- 
cluded Indian Bands, unorganized settle- 
ments and various boards and commissions. 
The province of Quebec led with 937 
municipalities, followed by Saskatchewan 
with 517 and Ontario with 356. The other 
provinces and areas, in descending order of 
municipalities participating were: New- 
foundland, 283; Alberta, 237; British Co- 
lumbia, 145; New Brunswick, 84; Manitoba, 
71; Indian Bands, 46; Prince Edward Island, 
30; Nova Scotia, 24; Northwest Terri- 
tories, 12; and Yukon, 3. 

Quebec also topped the list of accepted 
projects, with 2,548. The number of proj- 
ects accepted in other provinces were: On- 
tario, 1,503; Saskatchewan, 1,400; Alberta, 
917; British Columbia, 748; Newfoundland, 
389; Manitoba, 276; New Brunswick, 263; 
Nova Scotia, 68; Indian Bands, 58; Prince 
Edward Island, 53; Northwest Territories, 
18; and Yukon, 6. 


Duke of Edinburgh’s Second Commonwealth Study Conference Ends 


The Duke of Edinburgh’s Second Com- 
monwealth Study Conference on the human 
consequences of changing industrial environ- 
ment opened in Montreal on May 14 and 
came to an end in Vancouver on June 6. 
Taking part in the conference were some 
300 persons, most of them between 25 and 
45 years of age, who were carefully selected 
as probable future leaders. They came from 
some 35 countries and territories of the 
British Commonwealth; about 70 were 
Canadians. 

The first Commonwealth Study Confer- 
ence was held in Oxford, England, in 1956 
(L.G. 1956, p. 1122). 

Prince Philip, again acting as president, 
opened this second conference and delivered 
the keynote address at the University of 
Montreal, where the first session was held. 
Other leading speakers at the first session 
included Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey, former 
Governor-General of Canada, who acted 
as chairman of the conference; and Dr. 
W. A. Lewis, Vice-Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of the West Indies, Jamaica. 
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Countries represented at the conference 
included: Aden, Australia, Bahamas, Ber- 
muda, British Guiana, British Honduras, 
Brunei, Ceylon, Cyprus, Federation of Ma- 
laya, Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, Fiji, Gambia, Ghana, Hong Kong, 
India, Jamaica, Kenya, Malta, Mauritius, 
New Zealand, Nigeria, Pakistan, Sarawak, 
Sierra Leone, Tanganyika, Uganda, and the 
West Indies (St. Lucia, St. Kitts, Granada, 
Antigua, Barbados and Trinidad). 

After spending two days in Montreal, the 
delegates made a one-day trip to Ottawa to 
study the role of government in an indus- 
trial society, through group discussions with 
specialists. The conference then returned to 
Montreal and held a half-day session on 
“biculturalism” in Canada. The theme of 
this study was set in an address by Dr. 
Marcel Faribault, Montreal scholar and 
businessman. The conference divided into 
special interest groups to allow members to 
hold discussions with prominent French- 
Canadians in different walks of life. 
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During the next week the conference 
divided into 20 study groups, each consisting 
of 14 or 15 persons and led by a Canadian, 
which dispersed in different directions to 
visit industrial centres in Quebec, Ontario, 
and the Maritimes. The groups concentrated 
on two general themes: the particular effects 
of the changing industrial environment upon 
groups of individuals, and the consequences 
of industrialization for the local community. 

The groups came together again at the 
University of Toronto on May 25 and 26. 
During these two days the delegates con- 
sidered the human consequences of metro- 
politan industrialization, with special refer- 
ence to local transportation and rapid urban 
expansion. 

The conference members then boarded 
special trains that were adapted to provide 
opportunity for group discussions and study 
periods, and began a week’s trip through 
the Prairie Provinces to the West Coast. 
The conference stopped in Winnipeg on 
May 28 to consider the role of organized 
labour in the changing industrial environ- 
ment. 

May 29 and 30 were spent in the Saska- 
toon district studying the community aspects 
of the impact of industrialization on a 
predominently agricultural province. During 
this stay each member of the conference 
stayed as a guest on a farm or in a private 
home in rural Saskatchewan. 

On May 31 the conference went on to 
Alberta, where a study of transportation in 
an industrial country was concluded. 

On June 2 the members took up residence 
at the University of British Columbia, and 
during the next four days completed their 
notes and attended the closing sessions, 
which were brought to an end with a short 
speech by Prince Philip. 


Old Age Assistance, Disabled 
Allowance Recipients Decrease 


The number of Canadians receiving old 
age assistance, and the number receiving 
disabled persons’ allowances, both decreased 
between December 31, 1961 and March 
31, 1962, the Department of National 
Health and Welfare reported last month. 
The number receiving blind persons’ allow- 
ances increased. 

The total federal expenditures during 
fiscal 1961-62 increased over 1960-61 for 
old age assistance and disabled persons’ 
allowances, decreased for blind persons’ 
allowances. 


Old Age Assistance—The number of 
persons receiving old age assistance de- 
creased from 99,651 at December 31, 1961 
to 98,944 at March 31, 1962. 
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The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$7,934,000.74 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1962, compared with $7,651,859.03 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $250,864,587.44. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1961-62 amounted to $30,810,585.16, an 
increase of $153,444.11 over the expendi- 
ture of $30,657,141.05 in 1960-61. 

At March 31, 1962, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces ranged from 
$49.07 to $62.42. At that date three prov- 
inces had adjusted their payments to the 
maximum rate of $65 a month. Payments 
in the other provinces were based on maxi- 
mum assistance of $55 a month. 

Disabled Persons’ Allowances—The num- 
ber of persons receiving allowances under 
the Disabled Persons Act decreased from 
50,045 at December 31, 1961 to 50,029 
at March 31, 1962. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$4,237,467.00 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1962, compared with $4,042,658.38 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $88,544,221.08. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1961-62 amounted to $16,433,610.63, an 
increase of $47,790.88 over the expenditure 
of $16,385,819.75 in 1960-61. 

At March 31, 1962, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$53.22 to $64.54. At that date five prov- 
inces had adjusted their payments to the 
maximum rate of $65 a month. Payments in 
the other provinces were based on maxi- 
mum allowance of $55 a month. 

Blind Persons’ Allowances—The number 
of blind persons receiving allowances under 
the Blind Persons Act increased from 
8,562 at December 31, 1961 to 8,573 at 
March 31, 1962. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,070,925.79 for the quarter ended March 
31, 1962, compared with $1,019,045.52 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $35,685,680.40. 

Federal expenditure for the fiscal year 
1961-62 amounted to $4,129,852.26, a de- 
crease of $31,980.67 over the expenditure 
of $4,161,832.93 in 1960-61. 

At March 31, 1962, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$53.03 to $64.24. At that date five prov- 
inces had adjusted their payments to the 
maximum rate of $65 a month. Payments 
in the other provinces were based on maxi- 
mum allowance of $55 a month. 
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Canada Attends OECD Seminar on 


Joint Consultation, Communication 

Methods of improving mutual under- 
standing between employers and employees 
in the individual firm were discussed at an 
international joint seminar on “Attitudes 
and Methods of Communication and Con- 
sultation between Employers and Workers 
at Individual Firm Level.” 

The seminar, under the auspices of the 
Organization for Economic Co-operation 
and Development, was attended by a Cana- 
dian delegation consisting of John Dickin- 
son, Executive Director of the National 
Productivity Council; Michael H. Nicols, 
Canadian Vice-President, International As- 
sociation of Asbestos Workers; Marcel 
Pepin, Secretary, Confederation of National 
Trade Unions; and Dr. W. R. Dymond, 
Assistant Deputy Minister of Labour. 
Messrs. Nicols and Pepin are members of 
the National Productivity Council. 

A report giving an outline of present 
regulations regarding consultation and col- 
laboration between employers and workers 
at the individual firm level in force in 11 
European countries, drawn up with the 
help of the ILO, was presented at the 
seminar. 

This report was followed by a number 
of papers by representatives from different 
countries. The subjects covered by the 
papers were: Training of Staff in Com- 
munications; Part Played by Supervisory 
Staff and Workers’ Representatives in the 
Two-Way Flow of Information; Informa- 
tion as a Factor in Joint Consultation; 
Action Taken on Workers’ Proposals; The 
Evaluation of Written Communications; 
Employers’ and Workers’ Attitudes Toward 
Communications; Principles, Aims and De- 
velopment of Internal Communications 
Systems; and Information as a Factor in 
Joint Consultation—Summary of a Case- 
Study. 

Separate sets of recommendations were 
made by the employers’ and the workers’ 
representatives. 

The employers’ 
mended that: 

1. Study should be made of all kinds 
of information and communication which 
should be available at all levels of an 
undertaking, taking into account the studies 
that have been and will be made, and 
avoiding unnecessary duplication of the 
work of national and international bodies. 

2. All levels of employees require ade- 
quate opportunity to consider the informa- 
tion received and to pass back views and 
suggestions. 

3. Training in these important matters, 
at all levels of the undertaking, requires 


representatives recom- 
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more attention with regard to study methods 
and their development. 

The workers’ representatives agreed with 
points 1 and 3, but two of them disagreed 
with point 2 on the ground that trade unions 
were not mentioned. 

The workers’ representatives made the 
following recommendations: 

1. The workers’ representatives declare 
that an effective system of joint consulta- 
tion and communication is an important 
factor in sound industrial relations, in 
achieving greater work satisfaction, and 
economic progress. 

2.1 It should be a practice of good 
management-labour relations to make regu- 
lar examination of the system of com- 
munication in order to secure the maximum 
efficiency in conveying information both 
upwards and downwards. 

2.2 In all communication and consulta- 
tion, where appropriate, customary trade 
union channels should be adequately utilized. 

3. At international level, the workers’ 
representatives are of the opinion that the 
OECD should recommend that member 
governments should encourage to the maxi- 
mum the improvement of communication 
and consultation in industry and that the 
Organization should stimulate and co-or- 
dinate social sciences research in these fields 
in the various member countries. 

4. The seminar looks forward to the 
early resumption of the work of the former 
International Joint Committee for Applied 
Human Sciences and Industrial Relations 
within the framework of the OECD. 

The employers’ representatives agreed 
with points 1, 2.1 and 3. They did not agree 
with point 2.2, which they thought not 
suitable for some of the countries concerned. 
One employer’s representative objected to 
point 4 on the ground that the seminar was 
not qualified to make such a recommenda- 
tion to the OECD. 





Two New Monographs Released 


In Canadian Occupations Series 

Two new monographs in the “Canadian 
Occupations” series, Careers in Natural 
Science and Careers in Library Service, have 
been released by the Department of Labour. 

Careers in Natural Science, No. 21 in the 
series, is a revision of that part of an earlier 
publication, Careers in Natural Science and 
Engineering, that dealt with occupations in 
the natural sciences. 

Careers in Library Service, No. 47 in the 
series, outlines the broad field of employ- 
ment, professional and non-professional, in 
library work. 

Both monographs are available from the 
Queen’s Printer, Ottawa. 
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The Goldenberg Report 


Ontario Royal Commission on Labour-Management Relations in the Construction 
Industry recommends special provisions in Labour Relations Act to govern that 
industry, and extensive changes in the province’s labour standards legislation 


Special provisions in the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act to govern the construction in- 
dustry and extensive changes in the labour 
standards legislation of the province were 
recommended by the Royal Commission on 
Labour-Management Relations in the Con- 
struction Industry. 


The proposals involve appointment of a 
Construction Industry Panel of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board and the establish- 
ing of a Construction Industry Wage Board, 
representative of employers and trade unions 
in the industry, with all necessary powers 
to establish and enforce minimum hourly 
wage rates and maximum hours of work. 


The Report recommended further that the 
Ontario Minister of Labour should call a 
joint conference of employers and trade 
unions in the industry to draft plans for 
multiple bargaining and master agreements 
and to consider the formation of permanent 
consultative machinery on matters of gen- 
eral concern. 


The Commissioner, H. Carl Goldenberg, 
Q.C., was appointed on June 27, 1961, 
under the Public Inquiries Act. He held 
public hearings in Toronto in October and 
November, and received thirteen briefs. His 
report was tabled in the Ontario Legisla- 
ture on March 26. 

The labour disturbances that led to 
the appointment of the Commission began 
in the residential building sector of the To- 
ronto construction industry. As a_ back- 
ground to the particular dispute, the Com- 
missioner described the economic features 
of the construction industry in general 
and the special characteristics of the resi- 
dential building part of the industry. 

That construction is of major importance 
in the economy of the province is shown 
by the fact that the value of construction 
work performed in Ontario in 1960 was 
$2,340 million, $1,512 million in building 
construction and $828 million in engineering 
construction. Residential construction repre- 
sented almost half the building construc- 
tion. It was estimated that Metropolitan 
Toronto accounted for more than a third 
of the total value of building construction 
in the province. 

A number of special features differenti- 
ate the construction industry from industry 
in general. The product of construction 
remains fixed in a geographical location, 
while the plant and the workers move. Jobs 
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at any one site are usually of quite limited 
duration, and large parts of the work force 
move about within localities and between 
areas. 


Irregularity of employment is a feature of 
the industry, which is subject to both 
cyclical and seasonal fluctuations. In 1960, 
while total employment in Canada varied 
by 11.5 per cent between the low point and 
the peak, construction employment varied 
by 56 per cent. , 


The industry operates on the principle of 
specialization, which is reflected in the 
organization of construction firms by spe- 
cialty trades and the parallel organization 
of the work force by crafts. The trend is 
to subcontract almost all the work except 
the carpentry and concrete form work. 


It was estimated that, in Toronto, the 
general contractor in commercial and in- 
dustrial building subcontracts 80 per cent 
of the work and the housebuilder almost the 
whole of it. In heavier engineering construc- 
tion, however, the contractor may under- 
take 80 to 95 per cent of the work. 


Except in the case of large projects, 
ease of entry is a characteristic feature of 
the construction industry because construc- 
tion requires less capital per unit of output 
than almost any other industry. 


Residential Construction 


Residential construction has been organ- 
ized by unions only to a relatively small 
degree. Almost all work is done by sub- 
contractors, and competition between trade 
contractors is intense. The Commissioner 
summed up the situation as follows: 


The nature of competition between trade 
contractors in recent years has afforded op- 
portunities to housebuilders, who are engaged 
in a speculative operation, to reduce contrac- 
tors’ prices by “shopping” the market and 
“peddling” bids. The boom in housing in To- 
ronto, as elsewhere, in the 1950’s attracted 
to the industry many persons with no previous 
experience in building, some of whom have 
been appropriately described as “fly-by-night” 
and “fast buck” operators. Not unduly con- 
cerned with the quality of their product, they 
took advantage of the straitened circumstances 
and inexperience of small contracting firms, 
especially as the boom declined, often forcing 
bids to be reduced to unsound levels. The re- 
sponsible builders would then be forced to 
bring pressure on their contractors in self 
defence. In a surplus labour market, and with- 
out the constraint of collective agreements, the 
contractors, who are essentially contractors of 
labour, would seek to recoup themselves by 
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cutting their own costs at the expense of their 
employees through substandard wages, exces- 
sively long hours of work, and disregard of 
safety standards, as well as by lowering the 
quality of the work. 


The brief of the Toronto and District 
Trade Contractors’ Council confirmed that 
the practice of “bid peddling,” that is, de- 
liberately importuning a subcontractor into 
lowering his price below his competitor’s 
by openly revealing the latter’s quotation, 
was becoming prevalent in the residential 
construction field. 


The bulk of the labour force in resi- 
dential building in Toronto is composed 
of unskilled and semi-skilled Italian im- 
migrants, most of whom came to Canada 
in the 1950’s. In recent years there was 
always an excess supply of unskilled labour 
and the ranks continued to be swelled by 
the inflow of more immigrants and the 
entry of the younger generation into the 
construction labour force. As the boom de- 
clined, the labour surplus increased and 
the workers, unprotected by unions or a 
minimum wage, bid more strongly against 
each other for available work. 


The Commissioner found that there had 
been exploitation of workers in house and 
apartment building by some contractors and 
that the abuses were an underlying factor in 
recent labour disturbances. He was not 
able to measure the extent to which the 
abuses prevailed, but he had no doubt that 
“a significant minority” of firms in the 
housebuilding industry took advantage of 
the needs, the fears and the limited experi- 
ence in Canada of the immigrant worker. 


Taken together, the kinds of exploitation 
cited by the Brandon Union Group, the 
Toronto and District Trade Contractors’ 
Council and the Administrator of the Italian 
Immigrant Aid Society cover all the classic 
forms: marginal and below marginal hourly 
wage rates and short payment of hours 
worked; kickbacks (the payroll registers 
and pay cheques show regular wages but 
the employee is required to return to the 
employer, or pay him in advance, part 
of the wages in cash as a condition of 
obtaining or retaining employment); no 
more than straight-time pay regardless of 
hours worked in a week; irregular and long 
hours; no vacation pay although the pro- 
vincial legislation requires a minimum of 


2 per cent of wages; non-payment of wages, 


(NSF cheques, disappearance of contract- 
ing firms without paying employees at the 
end of the season); collusion of an em- 
ployer and an employee to circumvent a col- 
lective agreement or a fair wage schedule. 


Standard practices in the matter of pro- 
viding statements to the employee indicat- 
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ing wages earned, hours worked and de- 
ductions made have been abandoned, and 
safety regulations have been viewed as a 
needless expense. 


The brief of the Ontario Provincial 
Council, United Brotherhood of Carpen- 
ters and Joiners of America alleged ex- 
ploitation in other cities as well as Toronto. 
Interviews by a union officer with immi- 
grant workers in housing projects in Kitch- 
ener in 1959 found wages ranging from 
85 cents to $1.50 an hour and very long 
daily hours. Describing a _ situation in 
Guelph the same brief quoted the Presi- 
dent of the Guelph Labour Council in 
August 1960 as follows: 

They’ve got cement work, curbs, and gutters 
being done by labourers, and they are paying 
them anywhere from $1.00 to $1.25 per hour, 
which is big money. They start them off at 
about 6.45 a.m. and give them about 45 


minutes for a dinner break, and they are 
through at about 6.45 at night. For this they 
are paid anywhere from 104 to 11 hours, 
depending upon how good the boss feels—we 
have been to City Council twice now, once 
with the fact they were hiring all people from 
Toronto, and transporting them in every day. 
They had a truck-load of 26 people in a 
small 4-ton truck—26 men being driven all 
the way from Toronto, which meant these 
men were getting up about 4,30 in the morning, 
coming all the way to Guelph. After they 
were through at about 6.45 at night, they would 
load them back in the truck, and go all the 
way back to Toronto again. 


Unions have generally been less suc- 
cessful in organizing workers in residential 
building than in commercial and industrial 
construction for the reason, among others, 
that there is less continuity of employment 
and more competition for jobs. On the 
employer side, the large number of small 
firms with a very high turnover rate makes 
collective bargaining through employers’ 
associations more difficult than in non- 
residential construction, where firms are 
larger and fewer in number. 


Approximately 5,000 workers in house 
and apartment building in Toronto, mainly 
immigrants, are now members of the fol- 
lowing five locals chartered directly by the 
international unions and commonly called 
the “Brandon Union Group:” 

Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers Interna- 
tional Union of America, Local 40 


International Hod Carriers, Building and 
Common Labourers Union of America, Local 
811 

United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers of America, Local 1190 

Operative Plasterers and Cement Masons 
International Association of the United States 
and Canada, Local 117 (Plasterers) 


Operative Plasterers and Cement Masons 
International Association of the United States 
and Canada, Local 117-C (Cement Masons) 
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Employment in residential construction in 
Metropolitan Toronto was estimated by 
the spokesman for this group at 22,100. 


Commercial and Industrial Construction 


Commercial and industrial building is 
almost completely organized in Toronto. 
Non-union firms account for a relatively 
small proportion of the total volume of 
construction. Bargaining takes place between 
craft unions and associations of employers. 

In a move to co-ordinate bargaining, the 
general contractors and the trade contract- 
ing associations formed the Labour Rela- 
tions Association of the Toronto Construc- 
tion Industry late in 1960 and have been 
proposing direct negotiations between the 
Association and the Building Council, with 
which the craft locals are affiliated, or con- 
current negotiations with each union. 
Neither alternative has yet been accepted 
by the unions. 


Engineering Construction 


Road builders are distinguished from 
general contractors in that they are en- 
gaged in a highly specialized activity in 
which a relatively small number of firms 
participate. Subcontracting is mainly for 
hauling and grading. 

Road construction is carried on for only 
seven or eight months of the year but a 
small number of key men are employed 
throughout the year. Unskilled workers are 
employed and trained by the contractor. 
With limited alternative employment op- 
portunities, they tend to work for a particu- 
lar employer year after year. 

Much of the work is performed away 
from settled communities. The standard 
hours of work are unusually long, the cur- 
rent agreement in Toronto providing for 110 
hours of work in any two weeks at straight 
time. 

In Toronto, the organized employers rep- 
resented by the Metropolitan Toronto Road 
Builders Association negotiate with a coun- 
cil of trade unions representing the Operat- 
ing Engineers, the Teamsters and the La- 
bourers. Most of the work is for govern- 
ments. 

It was pointed out in the hearings that 
the federal Government includes a fair 
wage schedule in its contracts, as do Metro- 
politan Toronto and other municipalities, 
but that, although Ontario Government con- 
tracts require the payment of fair wages, 
no schedule has been formulated. The 
spokesman for the Metropolitan Toronto 
Road Builders Association pointed out that 
the amount of construction available for 
the contractors has not increased in re- 
lationship to the number of contractors that 
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have come into the business. As a result, 
the business is very competitive and, with 
no prevailing minimum rate or no minimum 
rate of wages, there is a tendency to cut 
wages to get contracts. 

The sewer and watermain contractors 
are dependent in large part on residential 
building, and particularly on the develop- 
ment of new subdivisions and commercial 
centres. The contractors are organized in 
the Metropolitan Toronto Sewer and Water- 
main Contractors Association and bargain 
with a council of trade unions representing 
the same three unions as negotiate with 
the road builders. The Association recom- 
mended that to stop the exploitation of 
labour a minimum wage schedule should 
be adopted by areas for the whole province. 


The Strike in August 1960 


The incidents that led up to the appoint- 
ment of the Royal Commission began in the 
summer of 1960. To obtain recognition from 
the employers in the residential sector, the 
five Brandon unions took strike action 
at the beginning of August 1960. When the 
strike ended in the third week in August, 
somewhat less than half of the 600 car- 
pentry and masonry contractors had signed 
collective agreements. Thus a large group 
of contractors in each trade continued to 
operate with non-union employees and to 
pay wages below union rates. 

The contractors who had signed agree- 
ments claimed that they could not afford 
union wages and conditions in the face of 
strong competition from non-union con- 
tractors, along with declining activity in 
house building. Many union contractors 
lowered wage rates. If the unions objected, 
they did not avail themselves of the griev- 
ance procedure under the agreements. 

A strike was called on May 29, 1961, 
ostensibly to protest against violation of 
agreements but also as an instrument for 
the organization of non-union workers. 
Pickets were placed around non-union resi- 
dential projects and union supporters put 
pressure on tradesmen to join locals and 
on non-union contractors to recognize the 
Brandon locals. 

The affiliates of the Building Trades 
Council, representing some 25,000 workers 
in the commercial and industrial field, sup- 
ported the strike, and some large projects 
were brought to a halt. The Teamsters union 
also observed the picket lines. 

Early in June 1961, the Premier of the 
province intervened and proposed a settle- 
ment plan involving: the establishing of 
a special temporary arbitration board to 
adjudicate the alleged violations of collective 
agreements; the appointment of additional 
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labour inspectors to investigate violations 
of labour standards legislation; and the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to 
inquire into labour relations in the con- 
struction industry. 


Both parties approved the proposal in 
principle, but it was not until the middle 
of July that they came to terms and the 
stoppage ended. In order to give the spe- 
cial arbitration board jurisdiction, both 
parties had to sign agreements giving it 
authority to make final and binding orders 
in connection with grievances. 


The unions continued to picket selected 
residential construction sites for organiza- 
tional purposes throughout the remainder of 
the year. 

Summing up the situation, 
missioner said: 


This analysis of labour relations in residential 
building shows a highly unstable situation 
arising from the economic characteristics of 
the industry, a surplus labour market and op- 
portunities for exploitation of workers by ir- 
responsible employers, ineffective organization of 
employers and of employees, and inadequacies 
in the law. Such a situation, breeding conflict, 
calls for remedial measures. 


the Com- 


The Remedies Proposed 


The Commissioner recommended that 
special provisions governing the construction 
industry should be embodied in the Labour 
Relations Act. 

In hearings before the Commission, rep- 
resentatives of contractors and of trade 
unions agreed on the proposition that leg- 
islation of general application, such as the 
Labour Relations Act, is not appropriate 
to deal with the special labour relations 
patterns and problems of the construction 
industry. The brief of the Brandon group 
referred to “the peculiar fluidity” of the 
employment relationship, pointing out that, 
as a result, “both employer and employee 
are constantly driven to resort to the la- 
bour market, and that virtually all transac- 
tions on that market are expected to be 
impermanent.” By contrast, in most other 
industries, the employment relationship is 
conceived of as more or less permanent. 

“It is not surprising,” the brief continued, 
“that legislation of general application pre- 
mised upon a general view of the facts of 
industrial life should be unsuited in many 
respects to the needs of this particular in- 
dustry. Nor is it surprising that the mal- 
function of the legislation has in turn 
created a situation in which many unions, 
frustrated in pursuing their admittedly law- 
ful objects by legal means, have turned to 
extra-legal devices.” 

The Ontario Federation of Construction 
Associations stated: “The size of the work 
force of any particular type of contractor 
or any building project is constantly chang- 
ing. Hence, those provisions of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act which deal with ‘an 
appropriate bargaining unit,’ which is ap- 
parently intended to be some collection of 
regularly employed persons engaged by a 
particular employer at a particular location, 
have little meaning in the construction 
industry.” 
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Recommendations 


The following special provisions were 
recommended by the Commission: 


1. The Act should direct the Chairman 
of the Labour Relations Board to appoint 
a Construction Industry Panel of the La- 
bour Relations Board, which will be pri- 
marily available for cases arising from the 
construction industry. 


2. “Area certification” should be made 
the general rule and “project certification” 
should be restricted to long-range projects 
of a special nature, and this policy should 
be set out in the Act. (The Board now 
grants certification for an area unit in an 
employer’s place of “residence,” i.e., head 
office or branch office). 

An area certificate should be issued upon 
the union’s establishing that it has the 
requisite number of members among the 
employees in the unit at the time when the 
application is made, and, further, where 
a union has bargaining rights, either through 
certification or on renewal of a collective 
agreement, the employer should be obliged 
to bargain with it even when there are 
no employees in the bargaining unit on the 
job. Where, as the result of a build-up of 
employees following certification, the union 
may no longer represent the majority of 
the employees in the unit, the Board should 
be empowered to entertain at its discretion 
an application from such employees for 
termination of bargaining rights at an earlier 
stage than is now provided in the Act. 


3. The Act should be amended to pro- 
vide for multi-employer units and that 
two or more trade unions may join in an 
application for certification. 


4. To avoid delay in the certification 
procedure, special provision should be made 
in the Rules of Procedure of the Board for 
the expeditious processing of construction 
industry cases. Hearing officers with the rank 
of Deputy Vice-Chairman should be ap- 
pointed and the Panel should be author- 
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ized to grant interim certification without 
public hearings upon the report of the Hear- 
ing Officers, subject to review by the Board 
at the request of an interested party. 

5. The Act should be amended to reduce 
the periods provided for negotiation and 
conciliation, because the delays involved 
in negotiation and conciliation procedures 
are unduly long in terms of the require- 
ments of collective bargaining in construc- 
tion. If the conciliation officer reports that 
he has been unable to effect a collective 
agreement, a conciliation board or mediator 
should be appointed only upon the joint 
request of the parties. The Act should 
further provide that the parties may agree 
in writing to accept the report of a medi- 
ator or a conciliation board, as the case 
may be, and that, upon doing so, they 
should be bound by the report. 

6. To facilitate conclusion of negotiation 
and conciliation before the expiry of an 
existing agreement, the Act should be 
amended to require that notice to bargain 
should be given within three months and 
not less than two months before the expiry 
date of the existing agreement. 

7. To provide a more expeditious way of 
dealing with grievances while agreements 
are in effect, the Act should be amended 
to require all collective agreements in the 
construction industry to provide for settle- 
ment by an arbitrator designated in the 
agreement or selected from a panel of 
arbitrators named in the agreement. Such 
an arbitrator should be required to make 
his award within five days from the termi- 
nation of the hearings, unless the period is 
extended with the consent of both parties. 

8. The Act should be amended to provide 
that “where a business or part thereof is 
sold, leased or transferred, the purchaser, 
lessee or transferee shall be bound by all 
the proceedings before the date of sale, 
lease or transfer and shall become ipso 
facto a party thereto, and that the pro- 
ceedings shall continue as if no such change 
has occurred, and that if a bargaining agent 
was certified the certification shall remain 
in effect, and if a collective agreement 
was in force that agreement shall continue 
to bind the purchaser, lessee or transferee 
to the same extent as if it had been signed 
by him.” (A number of cases were cited 
to the Commissioner where an employer 
in the housebuilding branch of the con- 
struction industry evaded collective bar- 
gaining with a certified union merely by 
effecting a nominal change in the legal 
entity of the business.) 
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9. The Act should be amended to em- 
power the jurisdictional disputes com- 
mission to deal with jurisdictional disputes 
that originate because of claims put for- 
ward by a union whose members are not 
at work on a project but who think they 
should be employed there. Further, the 
Act should expressly prohibit strikes, picket- 
ing and lockouts in connection with a 
jurisdictional dispute, and the jurisdictional 
disputes commission should be empowered 
to make orders requiring any party to cease 
and desist from doing any act which pre- 
vents the implementation of the order. 


The Ontario Federation of Construction 
Associations claimed that jurisdictional dis- 
putes, arising from the conflicting claims of 
unions to perform a particular type of work, 
usually result in work stoppages and pick- 
eting, and that such machinery as exists 
for dealing with the problem is ineffective. 


In the Commissioner’s view, jurisdictional 
disputes over work assignment, to be under- 
stood, must be related to the organization of 
the industry, which, as pointed out above, 
is based on the principle of specialization. 
“Subcontract specialization by material or 
product component and the division of 
labour by crafts or trades are applications 
of this principle.” 

The craft union structure of the building 
trades is the counterpart of the system of 
specialization under which the industry 
operates. Craft unions, operating in a 
labour market with an extremely high rate 
of turnover and, therefore, a very low 
degree of security of job tenure, seek to 
achieve more security for their members. 
Accordingly, with the employment and in- 
come of its members dependent on the 
availability of their specialized work, the 
union in each craft seeks to protect and 
enlarge its task jurisdiction and thereby 
the employment opportunities of the craft. 
Its jurisdictional claims correspond in a 
sense to the seniority rights of workers in 
industrial plants. 

Among the factors contributing to juris- 
dictional conflict are the overlapping of 
jurisdictional claims under the respective 
union constitutions; changes in the mate- 
rials used due to technological develop- 
ments; competition between subcontractors; 
and work assignments by contractors which 
differ from the custom of the trade. 

The Commissioner noted that strikes to 
enforce the claims of one union against 
those of another are prohibited by the 
internal rules of international building 
trades unions, and that the constitutional 
provisions of the Building and Construction 
Trades Council of Toronto and Vicinity 
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state that “picketing of jobs will not be 
permitted for settling jurisdictional disputes 
between affiliated unions of the Council.” 

The principle of adjustment without work 
stoppages has been accepted but the exist- 
ing machinery of voluntary settlement, the 
National Joint Board for the Settlement 
of Jurisdictional Disputes, in Washington, 
D.C., has not always been effective as 
applied to disputes in Canada. 

J. J. Pigott, the spokesman for the On- 
tario Federation of Construction Associa- 
tions, submitted that: 

. . . on several occasions when Ontario con- 
tractors have sought relief by appealing to 
this tribunal to solve a local jurisdictional 
dispute, they have encountered all of the 
annoying delays and frustrations which natu- 
rally arise because the tribunal operates as 
a merely voluntary arrangement between certain 
unions at the top level; because it is too far 
distant from the site of the actual dispute 
to operate effectively; because of extraordinary 
delays in getting the facts before such a 
tribunal; and because of the practice of this 
tribunal in making decisions which are only 
applicable to the particular work project 
upon which the dispute has arisen and do not 
necessarily have any precedent value with re- 
spect to a similar dispute on an adjacent 
work project. 

The Commissioner recommended that 
“the trade unions and employers’ organiza- 
tions in the Ontario construction industry 
should jointly set up their own machinery 
for the settlement of jurisdictional disputes 
along the lines of the Joint Board for the 
Settlement of Jurisdictional Disputes in 
Washington, or as may otherwise be ap- 
propriate to Ontario as a Canadian prov- 
ince.” 

It would still be necessary, in the Com- 
missioner’s view, for the law to provide 
for cases where voluntary adjustment can- 
not be effected. Such a procedure was in- 
troduced into the Ontario Act in 1960. The 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council is empow- 
ered to appoint one or more jurisdictional 
dispute commisssions to deai with jurisdic- 
tional dispute complaints and to issue orders 
and directives. A commission was appointed 
and it has issued orders in approximately 
thirty cases. In none has it been tound 
necessary to entorce compliance by register- 
ing an order in the Supreme Court as may 
be done if there is failure to comply with 
the order, a tact which indicated to the 
Commissioner that it has been meeting with 
success in the performance of its functions. 

Its jurisdiction has been affected, how- 
ever, by the decision in the recent case 
of Canadian Pittsburgh Industries Limited 
vs. H. Orliffe et al (L.G., Jan., p. 77), which 
holds, in effect, that it may deal only with 
disputes that arise between different groups 
of employees working for the same em- 
ployer on a project. 
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10. More effective enforcement should be 
achieved by extending the authority of the 
Labour Relations Board. It now has au- 
thority to inquire into a complaint of an 
individual that he has been discriminated 
against or otherwse dealt with contrary to 
the Act, and to issue remedial orders. He 
would confer upon the Board broad powers 
to deal with all cases of violation or fail- 
ure to comply with the Act or an order 
under it. To expedite such enforcement he 
recommended that hearing officers be auth- 
orized to issue orders, subject to appeal to 
the Board by an interested party. 


In briefs submitted to the Commission, 
both contractors, organizations and trade 
unions alleged that there had been violations 
of the Labour Relations Act by the other 
party. Evidence before the Commission 
showed that in the housebuilding industry, 
including apartment construction, both 
unions and management had disregarded 
the provisions of labour relations legisla- 
tion. 


In consequence, the Commissioner found 
that the situation called for some changes 
in the enforcement provisions of the Act 
but he said he could not accept the drastic 
changes suggested in some briefs, which 
would unduly enlarge the role of the state 
in industrial relations without achieving 
the desired result. 

Their authors apparently assume that every 
problem can be solved by a law and that the 
courts will always provide an effective remedy 
with minimum delay. ‘Lhe facts are that some 
problems of human relationships cannot be 
solved by law alone and that delays in the 
courts may tar exceed the delays of adminis- 
trative tribunals, ‘hese considerations apply 
to labour legislation which seeks to promote 
industrial peace through collective bargaining. 


The Commissioner found worthy of seri- 
ous consideration the submission by the 
Ontario Federation of Construction Associ- 
ations that the present system of negotia- 
tion, in which each local craft union insists 
on separate craft bargaining in the organized 
part of the industry, is chaotic and wasteful. 
He concluded that “considering the inter- 
dependence of the various crafts on a 
construction project and, having regard to 
the bargaining experience in Toronto and 
in other areas in the recent past, it is clear 
that a system of consecutive independent 
bargaining by each craft can produce dis- 
order in the industry whenever agreements 
are subject to renewal.” 


He did not think that the law could 
properly require multiple and concurrent 
bargaining, but he thought it should facili- 
tate it. He considered that the recommenda- 
tions he had made for amendment of the 
Labour Relations Act would do so. 
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He further recommended that the Min- 
ister of Labour should call a joint conference 
of employers and trade unions in the con- 
struction industry to consider and formu- 
late plans for multiple bargaining, master 
agreements, a uniform expiration date of 
collective agreements in each bargaining 
area, and to deal with related matters. 


If the conference is successful, the estab- 
lishment of a permanent Joint Labour-Man- 
agement Council might be considered. It 
should meet periodically on matters of gen- 
eral concern, such as winter employment 
and training. The promotion of year-round 
employment in construction would improve 
industrial relations, and government, man- 
agement and labour should co-operate to- 
ward ths end. 


Minimum Standards 


It was established in the briefs to the 
Commission that the legislation of the 
province had not been effective in prevent- 
ing exploitation of workers in residential 
building. It was pointed out in the briefs 
that there was no general minimum wage 
for men, and that in the two trades, plaster- 
ing and painting, in which industrial stand- 
ards schedules set minimum rates and 
conditions of work for tradesmen, there 
appeared to be widespread violations. 


The Hours of Work and Vacations with 
Pay Act was said to be observed in the 
breach, rather than in performance. 


The Commissioner made recommenda- 
tions with respect to several Acts establish- 
ing minimum standaras. 


The Industrial Standards Act 


In the Commissioner’s view there were 
several reasons for the ineffectiveness of 
existing schedules and the failure to nego- 
tiate more schedules. (Only two, for the 
plastering and painting trades, are in force 
in the Toronto zone.) 

A schedule applies to a specific trade 
in all branches of the industry. The trade 
is not detined precisely and there is no 
provision for certification of skilled trades- 
men, with the result that an employer 
covered by the schedule may tind himseli 
compelled to pay the skilled tradesman’s 
rate to semi-skilled employees, or, on the 
other hand, an immigrant who is a skilled 
tradesman may have to accept substandard 
wages because he cannot prove he is skilled. 


The zones are detined to include urban 
areas and the zones have not kept up with 
urban development. Housebuilders engaged 
in work outside the zone have an unfair 
advantage over those who have to pay the 
scheduled rate within the zone. 
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The rates are the top rates under collec- 
tive agreements in the commercial and 
industrial sector and the hours are the 
same as in those agreements. The extension 
ot these rates and hours to residential 
building has deterred agreements on sched- 
ules. In his opinion, the difference between 
the economics ot the two branches of the 
industry warrant variations in construction 
schedules which the crafts are not prepared 
to accept. 


Further, adequate administrative machin- 
ery and a proper system of inspection by a 
staff of qualified inspectors and auditors 
is lacking. 

Considering the foregoing, he found that 
the Act as presently applied to the con- 
struction industry does not offer a solution 
to the problem of protecting the unorganized 
worker and the responsible employer in the 
sectors of the industry where collective bar- 
gaining is weak. 


Minimum Wages and Maximum Hours 


‘Lhe Commissioner’s finding was that the 
construction worker needs the protection of 
a minimum wage. The facts show that both 
unskilled workers and tradesmen in the 
unorganized sector of the industry are par- 
ticularly vulnerable to competitive pressures 
on their wages and working conditions that 
may and do iead to exploitation. Under the 
Minimum Wage Act, minimum wages have 
been set only for women. The conditions in 
the unorganized part of the construction 
industry call for a change of policy in 
Ontario in this respect. 


Having concluded that a minimum wage 
was necessary, he reached the further con- 
clusion that it should be a rate that took 
into account the seasonal nature of the 
industry, loss of time caused by inclement 
weather, and loss of time in transferring 
between jobs. A minimum adequate for a 
worker in an industry with a steady employ- 
ment pattern would not be adequate for a 
construction worker. The lowest rate pro- 
posed in the recommendations made to the 
Commission for unskilled construction 
labour was $1.25 and the highest was $1.60. 


He favoured the establishment of two 
rates only, one for tradesmen and another 
for other employees, a method adopted in 
British Columbia’s Construction Industry 
Male Minimum Wage Order No. 12 (1960), 
which sets minimum rates of $2 per hour 
for tradesmen and $1.30 per hour for other 
employees for a 40-hour week. 


He accordingly recommended that legis- 
lation be enacted to create a Construction 
Industry Wage Board composed of an 
equal number of representatives of trade 
unions and employers in the industry and a 
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public member as chairman, with all neces- 
sary powers to establish and enforce mini- 
mum hourly wage rates and maximum 
hours of work in the construction industry. 

The Board should first determine and 
establish an appropriate minimum wage 
rate for tradesmen and an appropriate mini- 
mum wage rate for other employees, and 
the maximum number of hours to be 
worked at such rates, for the Metropolitan 
Toronto-Greater Hamilton area, since it is 
in this area that immediate remedial meas- 
ures are required. It should then conduct 
the necessary inquiries and investigation for 
determining minimum rates and maximum 
hours in the construction industry in other 
parts of the province or for the province 
as a whole. The Board should review its 
orders periodically. 

The Board would need to be provided 
with an adequate staff of qualified inspectors 
and auditors. Without a satisfactory system 
of inspection, the Commissioner emphasized 
that the law would be a dead letter in so 
far as some contractors are concerned and 
would not provide the required protection 
either for the workers or for the responsible 
employers. All employers should be required 
to post the orders of the Board where the 
employees will be able to read them, in 
English and in the principal language of the 
employees, if it is other than English. 

Further, the Government of Ontario 
should specify fair wages and maximum 
hours of work in government contracts. 


Vacations with Pay 


There was general agreement in the briefs 
to the Commissioner that the provision for 
vacations with pay is not properly enforced. 
He attributed this to inadequate inspection 
because of the limited available inspection 
staff and to inadequate penalties to serve 
as a deterrent. 

He noted that when an employer is con- 
victed of violation of the vacation with pay 
provisions, the fine is a nominal one (“not 
less than $25”) and it is not mandatory for 
the magistrate to order the employer to pay 
the employee his vacation pay, and, if he 
does issue such an order, it must be filed 
by the employee in a division court to 
become effective. 

He recommended that the Hours of Work 
and Vacations with Pay Act be amended 
to make it mandatory upon the magistrate 
to order an employer convicted of violation 
to pay to the Industry and Labour Board, 
on behalf of the employee, the amount due 
him in vacation pay. 
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He also recommended a review of the 
regulations governing the use of stamps in 
the construction industry, adequate inspec- 
tion, and the posting by the employer of 
notices and regulations under the Act. 


Protection of Wages 


The abuses in residential building re- 
vealed by the inquiry pointed to a need for 
effective legislation for the protection of 
wages. The Master and Servant Act and 
the Mechanics’ Lien Act do not meet the 
requirements of the situation. 

The Commission accordingly recom- 
mended that wages protection legislation be 
enacted in Ontario. It should make the 
prime contractor or builder responsible for 
ensuring the payment of wages by his sub- 
contractors, and should authorize the 
Minister of Labour to require the employer 
who has defaulted in the payment of wages 
to furnish security to guarantee the payment 
of wages to his employees. 

The practice of “kickbacks” should be 
prohibited; employers should be required 
to furnish each employee with a complete 
pay statement on every payday, and em- 
ployees should be informed of their rights 
under the legislation by the posting of an 
abstract or other material prescribed by 
the Minister, in English and also in the 
principal language of the employees if it 
is other than English. 

He further recommended that the Master 
and Servant Act be amended by raising the 
amount that may be claimed for wages due 
and unpaid from $200 (the present maxi- 
mum) to $500 and by allowing proceedings 
to be taken within six months, instead of 
one month, after employment has ceased or 
after the last instalment of wages was due, 
whichever is later. He also recommended 
that the Mechanics’ Lien Act should be 
reviewed in terms of modern requirements. 


Registration of Contractors 


To meet the enforcement problem aris- 
ing from the difficulty of identifying and 
locating contractors in housebuilding, the 
Commission recommended that legislation 
be enacted requiring all builders, con- 
tractors and sub-contractors to register with 
the municipal authority in all municipalities 
in which they operate, and that the munici- 
palities be authorized to charge a fee for 
such registration. 

He would also require all persons to 
whom a building permit has been issued 
to report to the municipal authority the 
names of all contractors and subcontrac- 
tors employed on the project, and would 
require the municipal authorities to report 
such registrations and other data regularly 
to the provincial Department of Labour. 
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He noted that the Royal Commission on 
Industrial Safety had found that licensing 
was necessary to force compliance with 
safety regulations in the construction in- 
dustry, and recommended the adoption of 
legislation setting up a system of licensing. 
If this recommendation were implemented, 
a system of registration would not be 
necessary. 


Apprenticeship 


The Apprenticeship Act should be re- 
vised to take cognizance of developments in 
vocational training and of economic and 
industrial changes. Specifically, the upper 
age limit of 21 for apprenticeship should be 
repealed in view of the fact that large 
numbers of workers are unemployed because 
of a lack of the required skills. 


Legislative Action 

Before the Ontario Legislature prorogued 
on April 18, action was taken to implement 
a number of the recommendations. 

The Labour Relations Act was amended 
by inserting provisions applicable to the 
construction industry, and a panel of the 
Labour Relations Board has since been 
named to deal with construction industry 
cases. 

The enforcement provisions of the Hours 
of Work and Vacations with Pay Act were 
strengthened, and the Master and Servant 
Act was amended with respect to wage 
claims that may be dealt with under it. 

Details of the new legislation will be 
reported in a later issue. 





Changes in General Assistance Legislation 
from November 1960 to December 1961 


Major changes are made in general assistance legislation in Quebec, Ontario 
Saskatchewan and Alberta; minor changes in Newfoundland, Manitoba. Several 
provinces amend legislation on mothers’ allowances, accommodation for aged 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


Major changes were made in legislation 
on general assistance in Quebec, Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta; and minor 
changes were made in Newfoundland and 
Manitoba. 


Newfoundland 


Under Regulations gazetted December 
12, 1961, some changes were made in the 
amount of social assistance that may be 
granted to a person toward repairs and 
renovations of his home. The Social As- 
sistance Board may, as formerly, grant a 
person in any one year an amount not in 
excess of $240 for this purpose, but a new 
provision permits an aggregate of such 
grants of up to $960 in any four-year 
period. 


Any amount in excess of $960 must be 
approved by the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council, and then only if the debtor gives 
the Minister of Public Welfare a mortgage 
on the land on which his home is situated 
and, if required, on any additional land. 
The terms of repayment of the excess are 
as prescribed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. 

Formerly, subject to the approval of the 
Minister of Public Welfare, the Regula- 
tions permitted an increase in the basic 
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amount up to $750, in any one year, with any 
amount in excess of $750 to be approved 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


The Social Assistance (Consolidated) 
Regulations, 1961, published in the New- 
foundland Gazette of January 17, 1961, 
consolidated all Regulations under The 
Social Assistance Act, 1954, and revoked 
all former Regulations. 


The Dependants’ Allowances (Repeal) 
Act, 1961, and The Mothers’ Allowances 
(Repeal) Act, 1961, repealed The De- 
pendents’ Allowances Act and The Mothers’ 
Allowances Act respectively, since the terms 
of both of these Acts had been incorpor- 
ated in The Social Assistance Act, 1954. 


Quebec 


It will be recalled that major changes 
Were made in general assistance in 1960 
with full assumption by the province of 
costs of aid (L.G. 1960 p. 1256). 


An amendment to the Quebec Public 
Charities Act, assented to May 10, 1961, 
added to the classes of persons assisted 
under the Act. The amendment, effective 
from September 1, 1961, provides for 
monthly allowances, payable by the prov- 
ince, of up to $65 to needy widows or 
spinsters of 60 to 65 years of age, and 
for monthly allowances up to $10 to 
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needy persons receiving old age security, 
old age assistance, or blind or disabled 
persons’ allowances. Additional amounts 
may be given in cases of necessity. The 
amendment also provides for allowances 
to needy persons who are not hospitalized 
and not assisted under other provisions of 
the Act. 


Rates 


Regulations under the Quebec Public 
Charities Act (O.C. Nos. 1664 and 1665) 
dated July 27, 1961, and effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1961, replaced former Regulations. 
These Regulations, which were gazetted 
September 30, 1961, made changes in rates 
and a number of important administrative 
and other changes. They were then amended 
by Regulation O.C. No. 1887 dated Septem- 
ber 7, 1961, also gazetted on September 30. 

Under Regulation 1664, rates of assist- 
ance and maximum allowable income are 
set for needy widows and spinsters and for 
persons receiving aid in the home. Under 
Regulation 1665, allowances for persons 
not hospitalized and not assisted under 
other provisions of the Act are to be at a 
rate to be set by the Lieutenant-Governor 
in Council. 

Allowances over and above the basic 
rates are authorized for all classes. O.C. 
No. 1664 authorizes additional allowances 
up to $25 a month for heads of families, 
if the beneficiary is living in a city or in 
another municipality where the cost of 
living is declared equally high. Under Regu- 
lation 1665, an additional allowance up to 
$15 a month is provided for recipients of 
“governmental allowances” who reside in 
areas recognized as high-cost areas by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 

Recipients of “governmental allowances” 
means those categories of persons who 
receive federal-provincial and provincial 
allowances as follows: old age security, 
blind persons’ allowances, disabled persons’ 
allowances, needy mothers’ assistance, or 
aid to needy widows and spinsters. 

O. C. 1887 of September 7, 1961, au- 
thorizes the administrative authorities to in- 
crease the rates, if they are inadequate, 
but not the maximum income, by $15 a 
month for all classes of recipients living 
in a city or in another municipality form- 
ing part of the Corporation of Metropoli- 
tan Montreal, or in one of the cities or 
towns of: Anjou, Céte St. Luc, Dorval, 
St-Léonard-de-Port-Maurice, Quebec,  Sil- 
lery and Ste. Foy. 


Administration 


The Regulations of July 26, 1961 (O.C. 
1665) transferred administration of supple- 
mentary assistance and special assistance 
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(unusual expenses) from the Social As- 
sistance Services of the Department of 
Family and Social Welfare to the Social Al- 
lowances Commission of the Department. 


Payments formerly made by municipal 
and voluntary agencies, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Social Assistance Services, 
are now to be administered by and made 
directly by the Commission. Under O.C. 
No. 1887, voluntary and municipal agencies 
were given until January 1, 1962, to trans- 
fer all such cases to the Commission. Emer- 
gency assistance formerly payable by munic- 
ipal or voluntary agencies may now also 
be paid directly by the Commission. 


Means Test 


Some changes were made in the means 
or needs test. The allowable income is now 
based on whether or not the individual is 
single or the head of a family, and whether 
or not he is employable or unemployable 
for 12 months or more. The amount of 
allowable cash or liquid assets for a single 
employable person is now $200, and for the 
head of a family, $400, including the capital 
of his spouse. The same rates apply to a 
person unemployable for less than 12 
months. 


A single person or head of a family, if 
unemployable for 12 months or more, may 
have cash or liquid assets of $1,000 in- 
cluding, for a married person, the capital 
of his spouse. A similar amount is allowed 
for a widow or spinster 60 to 65 years of 
age, and for a recipient of old age security, 
old age assistance, or blind or disabled 
persons’ allowance. 


Under O.C. 1665, employable persons 
applying for assistance are now obliged, 
like other categories of persons, not to have 
transferred assets within five years of ap- 
plication for the purpose of qualifying for 
assistance payments. Under former Regu- 
lations the period for this group was one 
year. 

Income is computed much as before, 
with some slight changes in the proportion 
to be included of the amount paid for food 
and lodging by persons outside the family; 
this has been reduced from 40 to 30 per 
cent. O.C. 1664 and 1887 set out the 
financial obligations of relatives; those 
with whom the petitioners or beneficiaries 
live are obliged to contribute to their 
support either in money or in kind, an 
amount equal to at least 20 per cent of 
the taxable income. 

Children living with parents who are 
beneficiaries of an allowance are obliged 
to pay for board and lodging an amount up 
to $50, that is, a third of their monthly 
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income up to $150, and in addition, 10 
per cent of the monthly income in excess 
of $150. 


Ontario 


Substantial changes were made under the 
General Welfare Assistance Act by Regu- 
lations gazetted November 12, 1960 (O. 
Reg. 293/60), and subsequent amendments. 


The major change made by these Regula- 
tions is in the schedule of maximum rates 
of general assistance that the province will 
share with the municipalities. The schedule 
includes a specified amount for food, cloth- 
ing and household sundries, termed “the 
pre-added budget,” which replaced the for- 
mer separate amounts for each of these 
items, and includes, as well, the milk allow- 
ance formerly expressed in terms of quan- 
tity. Separate schedules are set out for 
single persons and for heads of families, 
with amounts according to the number and 
age of dependants. 


Rates were subsequently raised by Regu- 
lations gazetted February 25, 1961 (O. Reg. 
31/61). The amounts for all pre-added 
budgets were increased. The rate for a 
single person living alone, for example, 
was raised from $27.75 to $29.85 a month; 
that for a head of family with one de- 
pendent adult was raised from $49.50 to 
$53.80 a month; and the rate for a family 
with one child 10 to 15 years of age was 
raised from $60.35 to $66 a month. 


All shelter allowances were also raised 
by the above Regulations. The rate for 
single persons renting furnished and heated 
premises was raised from $18.50 to $25 
a month. For heads of families renting un- 
heated premises, the range was increased 
from $19-$34 a month to $25-$40 a 
month, the amount varying with the number 
of rooms, from one to six; and for those 
renting heated premises, the corresponding 
increase was from a range of $23.05-$47.80 
to a range of $29.05-$53.80. The monthly 
amounts added for each room in excess 
of six remains unchanged. 


The total maximum allowances, including 
all items, for heads of families with de- 
pendants remain unchanged. 

A later amendment (O. Reg. 172/61) of 
July 3, 1961, raised the ceiling for shelter 
allowances in municipalities having a pop- 
ulation of 100,000 or more (that is, Metro- 
politan Toronto, Hamilton, Ottawa, Lon- 
don and Windsor). The maximum amount 
which the province will share with these 
municipalities for heated premises is $75 
a month and for unheated premises, $65 a 
month. The total maximum allowance for 
all items including the pre-added budget 
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may be increased by the amount of the 
excess paid for the shelter allowance in 
these municipalities. 


In assessing an applicant’s income, a 
municipal or regional welfare administra- 
tor must include the net amount of some 
items, such as income received from room- 
ers, boarders, or from rented self-contained 
quarters (80, 40 and 60 per cent respec- 
tively), and 40 per cent of the gross 
amount received under old age security, old 
age assistance, blind persons’ allowances, 
disabled persons’ allowances, or mothers’ 
allowances. He must also include the gross 
amount of payments, such as those re- 
ceived under a mortgage, agreement for 
sale, annuity or maintenance order. In- 
come does not include family allowances, 
donations made by a religious, charitable 
or benevolent organization, and casual gifts 
of small value (O. Reg. 172/61). 


With the approval of the Director of the 
General Welfare Assistance Branch of the 
Department of Public Welfare, a regional 
welfare administrator may now grant as- 
sistance to persons having residence in 
territory without municipal organization, in 
amounts in excess of the maximum which 
the province will share with a municipality 
(O. Reg. 172/61). 

Transportation allowances which the 
province will share with a municipality 
were extended under Regulations of Novem- 
ber 12, 1960, to those required to enable a 
person to obtain employment or to enable 
him to obtain medical, hospital or nursing 
home care not provided in the municipality 
in which he is living, but these were re- 
voked by the Regulations gazetted July 3, 
1961. 

Under the Regulations gazetted Decem- 
ber 2, 1961 (O. Reg. 362/61), transpor- 
tation costs for persons resident in territory 
without municipal organization may now 
be paid for purposes other than to and 
from hospital, provided the purpose is 
approved by the Director as necessary for 
the general welfare of the person. The 
cost of an escort, where necessary, may be 
included. 

The province will also pay the actual cost 
of the grave for the burial of an indigent 
person, if this is not provided free of charge 
under The Cemeteries Act, and the cost 
of transporting the body of a deceased 
person to a place to await burial. 

Under O. Reg. 293/60, gazetted Novem- 
ber 12, 1960, the following changes were 
also made. The date from which residence 
in a municipality or territory is calculated 
has been changed from April 1, 1956 to 
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April 1, 1957. Periods in which supple- 
mentary aid was received may now be 
included in the calculation of residence. 

Rehabilitation services must now be ap- 
proved by the Director of the General Wel- 
fare Assistance Branch rather than, as 
formerly, by the Minister. 

The procedure of payment for emergency 
dental services (extractions) has been al- 
tered. Vouchers are issued by the municipal 
welfare administrator and accounts paid by 
the municipality, with 80 per cent reim- 
bursement by the province. Formerly, ac- 
counts were forwarded direct to the Deputy 
Minister of Health and the bill was paid 
by the province. 

Under O. Reg. 31/61, an unemployed but 
employable person must report to the local 
office of the National Employment Service 
every two weeks instead of weekly as 
formerly. 


Manitoba 


In Manitoba, Section 9 of the Social Al- 
lowances Act was proclaimed effective from 
October 1, 1961. This Section provides for 
appeal to the Appeal Board by an applicant 
or recipient of a provincial social allow- 
ance against refusal of an allowance, the 
amount of the allowance granted, or discon- 
tinuance, reduction or increase of the 
allowance. 


Saskatchewan 

An amendment to the Social Aid Act, 
assented to April 8, 1961, authorized two 
Or more municipalities to associate to 
provide aid to indigent persons within the 
municipalities. The municipal councils con- 
cerned are required to pass complementary 
by-laws to provide for the establishment of 
a board to exercise and perform the duties 
of a municipality under the Act. The by- 
laws must outline, among other particulars, 
the number and composition of the board, 
qualifications of members, and the propor- 
tion of the total cost of providing aid that 
each municipality shall share. 

Changes were made in the Regulations 
governing the social aid and supplemental 
allowances programs. 


Social Aid 


Under Regulations O.C. 2086/60, gazet- 
ted December 2, 1960, a municipality 
is permitted to grant a rent allowance 
on the basis of actual rental. A schedule 
for natural gas rates is included for cities, 
towns and villages, for heating and cooking, 
where gas is used as an alternative to coal, 
wood, or fuel oil. 
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In determining financial resources, the 
exemption permitted for burial expenses 
for elderly persons, or persons with a short 
life expectancy, was raised from $250 to 
$300 for a single person and from $500 
to $600 for a married couple. 


Under Regulations O.C. 1939/61, gazet- 
ted November 17, 1961, Section 9 has been 
amended to permit a municipality to waive 
the provision that no aid be given a wage 
earner in full-time employment if the Di- 
rector of Public Assistance has given prior 
approval to the criteria used by the munici- 
pality for dealing with such cases. If no 
prior approval has been given, each case 
must be referred to the Director for de- 
cision. 

In the section on shelter allowances, pay- 
ment on the principal of a mortgage or 
agreement for sale is allowed if the recipient 
receives aid for more than six months. Total 
amounts allowed for shelter, however, may 
not be in excess of the rental allowance 
which would otherwise be paid. 


Clothing allowances have been raised 
substantially, and now range from $5 a 
month for a child up to five years of age, 
to $10 for an adult 19 to 64 years of age, 
inclusive. 


The schedule of utility rates has been 
expanded to include village and rural rates 
as well as city rates. Municipalities, as 
formerly, may use the schedule or may 
pay an allowance to cover the actual cost 
of utilities. 


The above Regulations permit the fol- 
lowing exemptions in computing the appli- 
cant’s financial resources: maintenance 
payments made by the Department of 
Social Welfare Rehabilitation on behalf 
of a child in the care of the Minister; the 
cash surrender value of life insurance up 
to $600 for recipients having dependent 
children and who are likely to need assist- 
ance for more than six months; and the 
value of room and board of a child under 
one year of age, where the child lives with 
his mother. In calculating income, 95 per 
cent of the gross income from suites is 
included. 


The Regulations also reaffirmed the 
policy that social aid is not subject to 
transfer or to attachment in satisfaction 
of any claim. 


Supplemental Allowances 


Changes were made in amounts of al- 
lowances and in the method of calculating 
supplemental allowances for recipients of 
old age security or blind persons’ al- 
lowances under Regulations gazetted April 
21, 1961 and May 12, 1961 (O.C. 618/61 
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and O.C. 829/61); further changes were 
made by Regulations gazetted November 
17, 1961 (O.C. 1940/61). 


Under O.C. 618/61, the “means test” 
was replaced by a “needs test” in which 
need is determined by the budget deficit 
method, that is, the applicant’s available 
resources are balanced against the estimate 
of regularly recurring need. A person and 
his family are considered to be in need 
when a “budget deficit” exists. Eligibility 
for supplemental allowances for new appli- 
cants has been determined under these 
Regulations since April 1, 1961. Persons 
receiving allowances under former Regula- 
tions continued under those Regulations 
until November 1, 1961, when all recipients 
were required to qualify under the new 
Regulations. 


Allowances for food, shelter, clothing and 
utilities are at the same rate as those for 
recipients of social aid, but fuel allowances 
vary slightly, and under Regulations O.C. 
829/61, the allowance for necessities for 
personal care was raised from $1.60 to $6 
monthly, and the amount for laundry, clean- 
ing and household supplies raised from 
$1.30 for a family of one or two adults to 
$4 monthly for each adult. 


Under Regulations gazetted November 
17, 1961, rates for clothing, utility and 
shelter allowances were set at the same 
rate as for recipients of social aid. 


Under Regulations O.C. 618/61, items to 
be counted as income are the same as for 
applicants for social aid, with the addition 
of certain children’s moneys held in trust 
by certain public bodies. Also, proceeds 
from the sale of real property, which are 
to be used for the purchase of other prop- 
erty to serve as a home, may be held in 
trust for a period of not more than four 
months pending completion of the purchase. 
During this period, the proceeds are not 
treated as cash or liquid assets. 


O.C. 1940/61 provides that 95 per cent of 
gross income from suites be included in 
the calculation of income. In the determin- 
ation of financial resources, exemptions 
correspond to those of social aid, but three 
additional subsections were added to apply 
to applicants for supplemental assistance. 
These permit exemptions to the extent of 
the value of room or board or both, for a 
dependent son or daughter who is not a 
child but who is attending school on a 
full-time basis; the exemption continues 
for four months after the son or daughter 
discontinues school on a full-time basis. 
Aid granted to such a dependent son or 
daughter as a part of the family unit by 
the municipality is also exempt. 
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Persons receiving supplemental allowances 
may be absent from the province for a 
period of up to three months without can- 
cellation of the allowance. Provision is made 
for a special food allowance and for an 
allowance for a housekeeper, if this service 
is required by a recipient in his own home 
for himself or his family. 


Alberta 


An Act to amend The Public Welfare 
Act, assented to April 11, 1960, was pro- 
claimed in force June 1, 1961. (This amend- 
ment provided for the addition to the Act 
of Part III, Social Allowances, to provide 
for provincial allowances to needy mothers 
with dependent children and to persons 
who, because of age, or physical or mental 
incapacity that is likely to continue for 
more than 90 days, are unable to earn 
sufficient income to support themselves and 
their dependants. ) 

The Social Allowances Regulations under 
the Act were gazetted May 15, 1961, and 
became effective June 1, 1961. These set 
out the residence requirements, the means 
test and allowable income, allowances pay- 
able for food and clothing, and the condi- 
tions of payment to trustees. 

An applicant is required to be resident in 
the province, that is, to be domiciled within 
the province. He must declare all income, 
and must disclose all transfers or assign- 
ments of real or personal property within 
the five years preceding application. A single 
person is permitted liquid assets of $500, 
and a married person or person with de- 
pendants, $1,000, and in addition, a dwell- 
ing of reasonable value used by the appli- 
cant as a home. 

The food schedule gives weekly, semi- 
monthly and monthly rates for an adult 
living alone, an adult living with others, 
a married couple, and nine classes of chil- 
dren according to age and sex. The monthly 
amounts range from $9.70 for an infant 
under one year of age to $27.50 for an 
adult living alone. 

The clothing schedule sets out monthly 
amounts which vary according to age and 
sex, from $3.70 for an infant under year 
of age to $9.60 for a girl 12 to 16 years 
of age. 

Other basic needs, such as shelter, fuel 
and drugs, necessary for the health and 
well-being of the recipient, may be paid in 
amounts accepted as a minimum standard 
of health and decency in the community. 

Payments may be made to a trustee on 
behalf of a recipient who is incapacitated 
through infirmity, illness or other cause, or 
who is using or is likely to use his allow- 
ance for other than his own benefit. 
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MOTHERS’ ALLOWANCES 


Under amendments to legislation affecting 
mothers with dependent children, rates were 
changed in three provinces: Prince Edward 
Island, Saskatchewan and Quebec. Cover- 
age was also extended in three provinces: 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia and 
Quebec. Other major changes were made 
in Saskatchewan, an administrative change 
was made in New Brunswick, and amend- 
ments were made to the Regulations in 
Ontario. 


Prince Edward Island 


In Prince Edward Island, the maximum 
allowance per family was raised to $125 
from $75 a month under an amendment to 
the Mothers’ Allowances Act in March, 
1961. The age of children attending school 
who may benefit by an allowance was ex- 
tended from the end of the school year 
in which the 16th birthday falls to the end 
of the school year in which the 18th birth- 
day falls. 


Nova Scotia 


Under an amendment to Part I of the 
Social Assistance Act assented to March 13, 
1961, a needy mother may qualify for an 
allowance if her husband is serving a 
term of imprisonment of two years less 
one day or a longer term; formerly a term 
of two years or longer was specified. 


New Brunswick 

An amendment to The Social Assistance 
Act, Part I (Provincial Assistance), govern- 
ing allowances for needy mothers with 
dependent children, changed the title of the 
“Advisory Commission” to the “Welfare 
Advisory Board” and gave it advisory func- 
tions respecting Part I and Part II (Munic- 
ipal Assistance). 

The function of the Board under Part I 
has been restricted and it is no longer to 
consider all applications from needy mothers 
with dependent children, but only to inquire 
into the merits of those referred to it by 
the Director of the program. The appoint- 
ment and composition of the Board remains 
as previously set out in the Act. 


Quebec 


The amendment to the Needy Mothers’ 
Assistance Act, effective September 1, 1961, 
extended coverage of the Act and raised 
the basic rate for a mother and one child 
from $60 to $75 a month. It abolished the 
requirement of Canadian citizenship, re- 
duced the residence requirement from three 
years to one year, and removed the require- 
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ment that if a deserted mother is to be 
eligible for an allowance her husband have 
previous domicile in Quebec. 

The amendment also reduced from six 
to three months the period of absence or 
imprisonment of a husband before the 
mother may qualify for an allowance. It 
permits the grandmother to qualify for an 
allowance in cases where the mother has 
abandoned the children; formerly, the 
grandmother could receive an allowance 
only if the mother were dead or hospitalized. 
This provision, which formerly applied also 
to the sister or aunt, if of age, now extends 
also to the stepmother, sister or stepsister 
of 18 or more years of age. 


Ontario 
Regulations under The Mothers’ and 
Dependent Children’s Allowances Act, 


amending previous Regulations, were ga- 
zetted February 25, 1961 and, with the 
addition of revised forms, on July 3, 1961 
(O. Reg. 25/61 and 210/61). 

Fuel allowances for recipients living in 
a territorial district now extend from Sep- 
tember to April inclusive instead of to 
March. 

In determining the amount of an allow- 
ance, the qualification that the difference 
between the expenses and income be $5 
monthly or more has been removed; the 
amount of the allowance is now the dif- 
ference between these two items. 

The definition of “liquid assets” was 
revised to exempt, in calculating income, 
the amount remaining to be paid, under a 
mortgage or agreement for sale, to an 
applicant or recipient or to his spouse. The 
revised section specifies that damages in 
favour of a child for whom an allowance 
is applied for or allowed are “damages for 
physical injury and nervous shock suffered 
by a child or children...” 

The regional welfare administrator may 
now accept as evidence of the divorce of an 
applicant any evidence satisfactory to him, 
of the dissolution of the marriage. Such 
evidence was formerly restricted to the 
original or a certified copy of the final 
decree or judgment. 

The new Regulations require a field 
worker to submit every six months a report 
on the circumstances of each recipient that 
might affect payment of the allowance. A 
report need now be submitted every four 
months or more frequently only when the 
Director or the regional administrator so 
directs. 


Saskatchewan 


The Mothers’ Allowances Regulations 
under the Social Aid Act were rescinded, 
effective July 1, 1961, when a new set of 
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Regulations came into effect. The Regula- 
tions for Aid to Dependent Families, as the 
program is now called (O.C. 673/61), were 
gazetted April 21, 1961, and were amended 
by Regulations O.C. 1941/61, gazetted 
November 17, 1961. 


These Regulations retain the same cate- 
gories of eligible mothers with dependent 
children as did the former Regulations 
governing mothers’ allowances. Significant 
changes, however, have been made in rates 
and in allowable income. Aid under the 
new Regulations may not be received con- 
currently with social aid or with a supple- 
mental allowance for basic maintenance. 

Formerly, mothers’ allowances recipients 
could receive assistance also from the muni- 
cipality of residence if need existed. The 
rates for items of basic maintenance under 
the new Regulations are the same as for 
recipients of social aid, and are higher than 
those formerly paid under mothers’ allow- 
ances. For example, a mother and one child 
who receive a mother’s allowance of 
$60 a month, may now receive, depending 
on the age of the child, $32.50 to $46.50 
for food, and, as amended by Regulations 
of November 17, 1961, $15 to $20 for 
clothing, $40 for rent, and, in addition, other 
allowances for fuel, utilities and items of 
personal and household care. 

No specific maximum allowable amounts 
for liquid assets and other assets are set 
out under the new Regulations. Need is to 
be determined according to the budget 
deficit method, that is, the balancing of 
available resources against the estimate of 
regularly recurring need. The resources to 
be considered are the same as those for 
recipients of social aid. Recipients of 
mothers’ allowances under former Regula- 
tions whose assets exceeded those allowed 
by the new Regulations were permitted Six 
months in which to reduce their assets 
through reasonable expenditure, and at the 
end of this period eligibility was to be 
established in accordance with the new 
Regulations. 

The Regulations of November 17, 1961, 
made several amendments. Clothing and 
utility allowances were increased and an 
allowance authorized to cover taxes, in- 
terest and principal on a mortgage at the 
same rates as those set out in the revised 
Social Aid Regulations. Clothing rates were 
raised from $2.60 to $5 a month for a 
child under 5 years of age, and range up to 
$10 a month for a person 19 to 64 years 
of age, an increase from $5.50. A special 
food allowance on medical recommendation, 
and an allowance for a housekeeper, if re- 
quired, are authorized. Aid may be given 
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up to $60 a month per person for board and 
room, with an additional allowance up to 
$10 a month for comforts. 

The exemptions allowed in calculating 
income under the above Regulations were 
broadened to include the following: main- 
tenance payments made by the Department 
of Social Welfare and Rehabilitation on 
behalf of a child in the care of the 
Minister; the value of room or board of 
a dependent son or daughter who is not 
a child, but who is attending school on a 
full-time basis; the value of such room 
or board for a period of four months after 
the son or daughter has ceased attending 
school on a full-time basis; aid granted by 
a municipality to such a dependent son or 
daughter as part of the family unit; the 
value of room and board of a child under 
one year of age where the child is living 
with the mother; and the cash surrender 
value of life insurance up to $600. 


LIVING ACCOMMODATION FOR THE AGED 


The interest rate on loans made under 
Section 16 of the National Housing Act 
was increased from 5% per cent to 5% per 
cent per annum by Order in Council P.C. 
1961-551, gazetted April 26, 1961, and 
was subsequently reduced to 5% per cent by 
Order in Council P.C. 1961-1493, gazetted 
November 8, 1961. 

During their 1961 sessions, the Legisla- 
tures of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, and Ontario passed legislation 
affecting living accommodation for the 
aged. New or amended Regulations came 
into effect in Ontario and Alberta. 


Nova Scotia 

Under a new Section of the Social Assist- 
ance Act, the Minister of Public Welfare 
may pay an honorarium and _ travelling 
allowance to the members of a Board of 
Visitors who have inspected a municipal 
home and filed their report. 


New Brunswick 


The Auxiliary Homes Act was assented 
to April 8, 1961, and is to take effect when 
proclaimed. This Act provides for provincial 
aid for the construction of accommodation 
for persons who, because of disease or age, 
require custodial care but do not qualify 
for services under the Hospital Services Act. 
A municipality, municipalities, or charitable 
organization constructing such a home may 
receive a provincial grant of $2,000 per 
bed or 50 per cent of capital costs, includ- 
ing equipment, whichever is the lesser. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council may 
make regulations respecting the construc- 
tion, equipping, furnishing, maintenance, 
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inspection, supervision, control and manage- 
ment of an auxiliary home, the number of 
patients to be accommodated, the standard 
of nursing care, the conditions for the 
admittance of patients, payment of the sub- 
sidy for construction, and any other neces- 
sary matters. 

The Act is to be administered by the 
Minister of Youth and Welfare, or other 
member of the Executive Council designated 
by the Lieutenant-Governor in Council. 


Quebec 


Through Order in Council 1210, gazetted 
July 29, 1961, limited-dividend housing 
companies, as defined in the National Hous- 
ing Act, are exempted from corporation 
taxes under the Corporation Tax Act of 
the province. 


Ontario 


By an amendment, The Homes for the 
Aged Act requires that a person appointed 
as superintendent of a home must have 
served satisfactorily in such a capacity for 
at least six months, and must have com- 
pleted a course of instruction approved by 
the Minister. Temporary appointments may 
be made for a period of up to one year. A 
new subsection in the Act requires the 
appointment of a physician to be respon- 
sible for the medical care of residents in a 
home. 

Through a change in admittance require- 
ments, mentally incompetent persons who 
are not eligible for admission to an institu- 
tion under The Mental Hospitals Act must 
now be over 60 years of age before being 
admitted to a home for the aged. 

Regional welfare administrators are now 
included among persons having authority 
to take affidavits and statutory declarations 
under the Act, replacing district welfare 
administrators and supervisors. 

The cost of maintaining homes in terri- 
torial districts is to be defrayed in propor- 
tion to municipal assessments according to 
the assessment rolls as revised and equalized 
in the immediately preceding year. Where 
assessment rolls are not equalized by Feb- 
ruary 10, a Board may apportion the amount 
it requires in proportion to the assessments 
most recently equalized, rather than on 
assessment rolls returned but not yet 
equalized. 

Boards of homes are now permitted to 
include in their estimates a reserve for work- 
ing funds which is not to exceed 15 per 
cent of the total estimates for the year. 
In estimating the cost of a new building, 
or the alteration of an existing one, the 
amount of land for which costs may be 
included has been reduced from fifteen to 
eight acres. 
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Regulations under The Ontario Homes 
for the Aged Act, gazetted October 21, 
1961, amended the definition of “provin- 
cial authority” to include regional welfare 
administrators or welfare institutions super- 
visors in place of district welfare super- 
visors and district welfare administrators. 

All medical services provided or used 
in a home for the aged are subject to the 
approval of the physician appointed for 
the home. At least once a year the physi- 
cian must report to the Board or Committee 
of Management on the general health of 
the residents and on the medical and nurs- 
ing services provided, and make any recom- 
mendations he considers essential for their 
health and well-being. 

The Regulations now require that an ap- 
plicant for admission to a home must 
have a chest x-ray and be declared free of 
tuberculosis. Also, the residents of a home 
must be given an annual chest x-ray as 
well as an annual medical examination. 
The physician for the home is to attend 
and prescribe for any resident who does 
not have his own attending physician, or 
who requests the services of the home’s 
physician. 

A new subsection requires that notice of 
the death of a resident must be given to a 
coroner other than a coroner who is the 
physician for the home in which the de- 
ceased was a resident. The date that the 
notice of death was given to the coroner 
must be included in the written record of 
the deceased. 

When the cost of maintaining a person 
in special home care is $90 a month or less 
(formerly $75), the amount payable by the 
province remains at 70 per cent of the cost 
less 70 per cent of any maintenance pay- 
ments made by the person or on his behalf, 
other than by a municipality. When the 
cost is more than $90 (formerly $75), the 
province will pay an amount equal to $63 
(formerly $52.50), less 70 per cent of 
maintenance payments as described above. 


Where an application for the provincial 
share of maintenance costs is not made 
within three months following the first day 
of the month to which it relates, the 
amount payable when the cost is $90 or 
less (formerly $75) is 25 per cent of the 
cost less 25 per cent of maintenance pay- 
ments made. Where the cost is more than 
$90, the payment would be equal to $22.50 
a month (formerly $18.75), less 25 per 
cent of maintenance payments made. 

The Board or Committee of Management 
of a home must ensure that up-to-date 
inventory records are maintained on a 
continuing basis and are available for in- 
spection at any time. The records must 
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show additions and deductions, together 
with the reasons for them, and the disposi- 
tion of any item deducted. Serial numbers 
must be assigned to each item of furnishings 
and equipment. The Board or Committee 
must designate a person to make an an- 
nual inspection of the records and items, 
and to submit a written report. 


Alberia 


Detailed Regulations governing fire pre- 
vention in municipally licensed homes for 
the aged have been issued under the Fire 
Prevention Act. These Regulations, Order 
in Council 177/61, gazetted February 15, 
1961, are concerned mainly with structural 
aspects of homes, heating units, and equip- 
ment provided for the prevention and ex- 
tinguishing of fires. While certain of the 
provisions apply to all licensed homes, 
others do not apply to existing homes ex- 
cept on the written order of the Provincial 
Fire Commissioner or his inspectors. 


Plans and specifications for new homes 
or for additions and alterations to existing 


homes must be submitted to the Provincial 
Fire Commissioner before construction be- 
gins. Plans must be complete enough to 
show compliance with the Regulations. 
Height and area limitations, and heating 
and cooking installations, must conform to 
the provisions of the National Building 
Code. In addition, special construction 
features apply for the use of fire walls and 
smoke barriers, the enclosing of stairwells 
and chutes, and the materials to be used for 
interior surfaces. 


In all homes, safety rules and a plan for 
the protection and evacuation of residents 
must be posted. Employees are to be in- 
structed in fire safety and trained in the 
proper use of fire-fighting equipment. The 
superintendent of a home is required to 
test the fire alarm system each week, in- 
spect fire extinguishing units once a month, 
and have heating equipment and chimneys 
inspected every six months. A fire drill must 
be held each month. 


—Research and Statistics Division, 
Department of National Health and Welfare. 





Manufacturers’ Profits in 1961 
Average 4.9 Cents of Sales Dollar 


Corporate earnings in Canada in 1961 
averaged 4.9 cents on each dollar of sales, 
it was found in the 14th annual survey of 
the manufacturing industry by the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association. More than 
1,000 companies of all sizes were included 
in the survey. 


The firms covered employ almost half a 
million Canadians and their aggregate sales 
last year exceeded $10.3 billion, a record. 
At 4.9 cents, the 1961 average profit on 
the sales dollar was up one-half cent from 
the 1960 figure of 4.4 cents, which was a 
13-year low. But it still left the profit one- 
half cent below the 5.4-cent average for 
the whole 1948-61 period. It was also a 
full cent short of the 5.9 cents reached in 
1955, the record for the past 10 years. 


The survey also showed that in 1961, for 
the third consecutive year, there was an 
increase in the number of firms that made 
no profit at all—a total of 212 out of the 
1,011 companies surveyed. 


Canadian Education Conference 
Voted Out of Existence 


The Canadian Conference on Education 
was voted out of existence by its executive 
on May 31. The executive decided that 
the Canadian Education Week Committee, 
which has been a part of the CCE for the 
past six years, should take over the pro- 
motion of education on a national basis. 

The CCE was founded by various organi- 
zations interested in analysing and advancing 
education; its orignal sponsor was the Cana- 
dan Teachers’ Federation. The central body 
held a conference at Ottawa in 1958 and at 
Montreal last March (L.G., April, p. 399). 
The object of the conferences was to study 
the problems and determine the needs of 
education in Canada. 

Anticipated financial difficulties, the belief 
of some sponsoring organizations that there 
was no immediate need for another national 
conference, and withdrawal of the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation as a sponsor forced 
the dissolution of the CCE. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics as of July 15, 1962) 








Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount |————___—- 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 


Manpower 
Total civilian labour force(a):cs.sk-ne seb. oe (000)| June 6,452 laste 2 Shleete Den 
Temiployed: & tesa fee hs pier: (000)| June 6,451} + 3.1|/+ 3.7 
PWagtilirries ieee eee ee ee ee ee ee (000)) June 687} + 0.9] —-— 2.6 
INOUsAO TION CUTS non 1deui Scenes oe (000)| June 5,764 | + 3.4] + 4.5 
Paid workerenc.Gee toi. a eer eee (000)| June 5,302 |} + 4.2] + dec 
At work So:hours oF more eee. (000)| June 5,587 | + 2.5] + 2.6 
At work less than 35 hours............. (000)| June 672|} + 0.38),+4+ 8.7 
Employed but not at work............. (000); June 192} + 43.3] + 23.1 
TING PIO VEC ia, s2-Ay oven ee ues eee ced ane to (000)| June 301; — 10.4| — 18.7 
AG antics: oc scm a eee eee (000)! June 45 | — 32.8] — be 
Que DOG rs5. ss. ueh dese ee Cen Po eas (000)| June 105; — 7.9} — 24.5 
Ontarigdis.. fot... oneness (000)| June 92} + 13.6] — 14.8 
Paine chide’: ic aeeeh oe aee eee « (000)} June 26) =, 27. Sile— (ni3sis 
PROT ets8 8c a Mena Abe y saeetee cen he (000)| June 33 | — 138.2] — 25.0 
Without work and seeking work................ (000)} June 290 | — 10.5|— 18.1 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days............. (000)| June 1 eet ee 
Pee 
Industrial employment (1949=100).................. April 116.7} + 1.38) + 3.6 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)............. April 110.8 {+ 0.6) + 4.6 
PININIGTAGION. cree} tect > saree eee meme ee ete Ist Qtr. 115762 — _ 0.7 
1962 
Destined “to the labour force.%, 9. oe. Ist Qtr. 5,710 — + ue 
1962 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Siri kes ANG IOCKOUTS n..: «schon Sica Me tacottaetice > See oe June 53] + 17.8} + 39.5 
Noa..ol ‘workers Involved 5... «eas tees aos ie eee June 14,545 | — 16.1] + 5.2 
Duration in Man-days kee Ale see oe conc ae June 260,650 | + 86.6} + 43.0 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)....| April $80.21} — 0.8] + Dee 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................s000. April $1.88} + 0.5) + 2.2 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............. April 40.6; — 1.0 0.0 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)................c.e00e- April $76.51 | — 0.2] + 2.6 
Consumer price index (1949=100)................... June 130.5} + O38] + 1.2 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
C1040 = LOO) AS foe eek eee okt ep eR April 140.9} — 0.1} + 1.7 
Totalilabodr income sss a ce Ce $000,000} April 1,618 | + 1.4] + 6.9 
Industrial Production 
‘Tatal. (averawe 1940 100) cetera eaters aean « aeoe May 188.1}; + 4.4/+ 10.1 
WERE Yo nights) anne © ae. May 167.3 | + 4.3]-+ £10.1 
UDA pled a nese keane eee eet ee May 170.1|+ 5.9]+ 14.9 
Non-durables 12 yor oo. eae. ase May 164.9} + 2.9] + 6.1 


a hn ee eee ee ee 
(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These figures are the result of a 
monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the purpose of providing estimates 
of the employment characteristics of the civilian non-institutional population of working age. (More 
than 35,000 households chosen by area sampling methods in approximately 170 different areas in 
Canada are visited each month.) The civilian labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institutional 
population 14 years of age and over that was employed or unemployed during the survey week. 
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Employment Review 


Manpower Situation, Second Quarter, 1962 


The first half of 1962 was a period of 
continued advance in output and employ- 
ment. Output in real terms increased in the 
first quarter by 13 per cent over that in the 
fourth quarter of 1961. 


Economic indicators available for the 
second quarter indicate a continuation of 
the upward trend. Data on construction con- 
tract awards, housing starts, retail sales— 
particularly sales of motor vehicles—and 
exports show continued strength. 


Employment rose even more sharply in 
the second quarter than in the first three 
months of the year. The largest gains were 
in manufacturing, construction and the serv- 
ice industries. Since the first quarter of last 
year, when the present recovery got under- 
way, employment has increased by 4.5 per 
cent, a more rapid rise than the comparable 
period in the 1958 and 1959 recovery. 


Unemployment fell this year from a post- 
war peak in early 1961 to its lowest level 
in the past four years. This relatively sharp 
drop in unemployment is the combined re- 
sult of rising employment and a noticeably 
slower growth of the labour force. 


An important factor contributing to this 
slowdown was reduced participation in the 
labour market by the young and the old. 
Over the year, the increase in the number 
of those under 20 years of age who were 
attending school exceeded the increase in 
their number in the population; a smail 
decrease in their number in the labour 
force was a result. Among those over 65, 
and particularly among men, participation 
in the labour market has been dropping 
steadily since 1957. Over the year, with- 
drawals from the labour force in this age 
group have exceeded their increase in the 
population. 


These developments have sharply reduced 
the rate of labour force growth. In the past 
12 months, on average, the labour force 
has shown a year-to-year gain of 1.1 per 
cent, only about one-half the average rate 
of the decade 1950-1960. 


Employment 


Non-farm employment (seasonally ad- 
justed) rose by a little more than 1 per 
cent between the first and second quarter 
of 1962. This was a somewhat slower rate 
of advance than in the opening quarter 
this year, although it equalled the rise 
that took place during the same stage of 
the previous business upswing. 
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With increases in every quarter of the 
past year, non-farm employment in April- 
June 1962 averaged 225,000 higher than 
in the corresponding period a year earlier. 


Paced by a strong advance in manufac- 
turing and smaller gains in construction 
and the service-oriented industries, the pick- 
up in employment during the second quar- 
ter was about 60,000 greater than the cus- 
tomary spring rise. Manufacturing employ- 
ment, averaged for the quarter, rose by an 
estimated 81,000, which was double the 
average rise for this period during the past 
decade. The 111,000 increase in construc- 
tion employment was unusually large for 
this period, being equalled only once during 
the past ten years. 


The service industry, which expanded 
sharply during the first quarter of 1962 and 
accounted for virtually all of the quarter’s 
2-per-cent increase in seasonally-adjusted 
non-farm employment, increased at a more 
moderate pace in the second quarter. Aver- 
aging 28,000 higher than in the first quarter, 
the second-quarter increase in employment 
in the service industry was only slightly 
more than seasonal. 


The firmer trend in manufacturing was 
particularly encouraging. After showing 
signs of hesitancy during the first quarter, 
employment in manufacturing rose more 
than seasonally during the second quarter. 
The quarter-to-quarter gain (allowing for 
seasonal factors) was the largest since the 
recovery began a little more than a year 
ago. 

With this improvement, the number em- 
ployed in manufacturing industries in the 
second quarter averaged 5 per cent above 
the recessionary low point and 2.9 per cent 
above the previous cyclical peak, reached 
in the third quarter of 1959. 

The advance in manufacturing employ- 
ment extended to both durable and non- 
durable goods industries; the former group 
showed the most impressive increases. 


Noteworthy was the rise in the motor 
vehicle industry. Influenced by an increas- 
ingly strong consumer demand this spring, 
output of passenger cars increased more 
than seasonally during April and May. Al- 
though employment did not increase pro- 
portionally, a substantial number of addi- 
tional workers were hired, nevertheless. 
Sizeable advances in output and employ- 
ment were reported in parts and accessor- 
ies. 
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In other parts of the transportation equip- 
ment industry employment changes were 
marginal. Shipbuilding employment, which 
experienced a strong upward trend through- 
out 1961, increased slightly in the second 
quarter, making up for the small decline 
in the opening quarter of this year. Activity 
in the aircraft and parts industry continued 
at the high level of the previous quarter. 
On the other hand, the railroad and rolling 
stock industry, a persistent source of weak- 
ness last year, experienced a further small 
decline during recent months. 

Activity in industries producing machin- 
ery and heavy electrical equipment increased 
during the second quarter in response to 
a pick-up in business investment. Expendi- 
tures for the acquisition of machinery and 
equipment are expected to run about 8 
per cent higher this year than in 1961. This 
factor, together with the effects of devalu- 
ation and the recent imposition of sur- 
charges on a wide range of imported com- 
modities, should bolster activity in the do- 
mestic industries in the months ahead. 


Most major steel consuming industries 
were reported to have stepped up their 
purchases of steel in the second quarter 
of this year. Shipments of steel for build- 
ing construction and the automotive in- 
dustry were particularly large; in the first 
four months tonnages shipped to each of 
these industries were about 27 per cent 
higher than in the corresponding period 
last year. 

Reflecting this strengthening demand, em- 
ployment (seasonally adjusted) in primary 
steel manufacturing increased by 4 per 
cent during the period January to April. 
In addition, employment rose fairly gen- 
erally in all iron and steel industries. 

Employment in nondurable goods indus- 
tries has been characterized by relatively 
small quarter-to-quarter changes during the 
current business upswing, and developments 
in the second quarter of this year do not 
appear to have altered its trend. The im- 
provement in this sector of manufacturing 
seemed to be fairly widespread in the 
second quarter but the advances were gen- 
erally small. 


Larger-than-seasonal increases took 
place in the construction industry during 
the second quarter. Housing starts (season- 
ally adjusted) were maintained at the rela- 
tively high level of earlier months. In the 
first half of the year, starts in urban centres 
of 5,000 and over were up over those in the 
corresponding period in 1961 by about 3 
per cent. 


An improvement has also been evident 
during recent months in non-residential con- 
struction, largely from increased outlays for 
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institutional structures. Industrial construc- 
tion also increased, and this marks a re- 
sumption of the upward trend that began 
last summer but was broken in the opening 
quarter of this year. 

The most recent data on non-residential 
contract awards suggest a rising trend in 
this type of construction in the near term. 
In the first five months of 1962, contract 
awards for non-residential construction were 
10 per cent higher in value than those in 
the corresponding period last year. 

Employment in the primary industries in- 
creased somewhat more than usually be- 
tween the first and second quarter, mainly 
reflecting renewed activity in certain parts 
of mining. Increases in metal mining, no- 
tably iron ore, and non-metal mining more 
than offset declines in fuels. Total em- 
ployment in mining rose to a significantly 
higher level than last year. 

Forestry employment increased season- 
ally during the second quarter but some- 
what lower than a year ago. 

As indicated earlier, the employment 
gains in the service-oriented industries were 
of relatively modest proportions in the 
second quarter. In the service industry 
proper, seasonally adjusted employment rose 
by about one-half of 1 per cent, compared 
with a rise of 2.7 per cent in the previous 
quarter. 

Gains were similarly small in the second 
quarter in trade, finance and insurance. 
These industries expanded rapidly during 
the last business recession but have grown 
relatively slowly during the current up- 
swing. 

Reflecting the strong growth of employ- 
ment in particular industries and occupa- 
tions, labour shortages were reported in 
various areas across the country. Shortages 
of skilled tradesmen were fairly prevalent, 
particularly in Ontario and Quebec. In the 
professional category, electronic engineers, 
chemists, chemical engineers and engineers 
specializing in time and motion studies 
were reported to be in short supply. 


Employment in Perspective 


In June 1962, total employment was 
230,000 higher than a year earlier, a rise 
of 3.4 per cent. Men accounted for almost 
three quarters of this increase, with males 
in all age groups sharing in the rise. 

Although the greatest increase in magni- 
tude was among men, the largest relative 
gain was among women, though the dis- 
parity was less marked than in the early 
part of the year. The June-to-June increase 
in the number of employed women was 
just under 5 per cent whereas the increase 
in the number of employed men was a 
little more than 3 per cent. 
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The difference in rates between sexes 
has narrowed noticeably during the past 
year, mainly reflecting the improvement 
in job opportunities in manufacturing and 
construction industry. 

Manufacturing employment increased 
some 95,000 over the year, more than 
recouping the earlier losses. The June esti- 
mate (seasonally adjusted) was 6 per cent 
above the pre-recession peak. 

The employment recovery in construc- 
tion played an important part in the year- 
to-year rise in job opportunities for men. 
In June of this year, construction employ- 
ment was about 37,000 higher than a year 
earlier. 

The service-producing industry continued 
to be an expansionary force in the nation’s 
economy although the rate of growth has 
shown signs of slowing down during the 
past year. Employment in service-producing 
industries as a whole showed a year-to-year 
increase of 107,000. The largest gains were 
in trade, community and government serv- 
ice and finance. 

Employment in agriculture continued its 
long decline, falling by 18,000 over the 
year. 


Changes in Manufacturing 


Employment expansion in manufacturing 
has been widespread: all major industry 
groups have shared in the year-to-year im- 
provement. The largest gains took place 
in durable goods industries, which showed 
the greatest weakness during the recession. 

The automotive and automotive parts 
industries showed substantial advances, 
about 10 per cent in each case. Another 
part of the transportation equipment in- 
dustry that increased sharply over the year 
was shipbuilding. Allowing for strike activ- 
ity last year, the advance over the year in 
this industry amounted to 15 per cent. 


Other durable goods industries that 
showed large gains were electrical appar- 
atus and supplies, which increased by 13 
per cent, and non-metallic mineral prod- 
ucts, which rose by 10 per cent. The up- 
surge in activity in the former group stems 
mainly from increased output of telecom- 
munications equipment, although heavy 
electrical machinery also advanced strongly. 
The improvement in non-metallic minerai 
products reflects the rising demand for 
building materials following the upturn in 
construction activity. 

All parts of the iron and steel industry, 
except agricultural implements, operated at 
higher levels than a year ago. The largest 
gains were in heating and cooking appli- 
ances, industrial machinery, hardware and 
tools and primary iron and steel. With 
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smaller increases in all but one of the re- 
maining industries in this group, total em- 
ployment rose by a little more than 4 per 
cent over the year and reached a level only 
slightly below the peak of the last business 
upturn, in the fourth quarter of 1959. 

The durable goods industry as a whole 
made a strong comeback during the past 
year. At the end of April, the employment 
index (seasonally adjusted) stood at 115.6, 
which was only slightly below the previous 
high. 

Employment increases in nondurable 
goods industries were fairly general, though 
of relatively modest proportions, during 
the past year. Industries in this sector which 
showed the most marked improvement were 
rubber, leather and foods. 


Unemployment 

A strengthening in the demand for la- 
bour, combined with a slower growth of 
the labour force, has resulted in a fairly 
steady decline in unemployment for more 
than a year. Because of a sharp rise in 
the seasonally adjusted unemployment rate 
in June (in part owing to a very large 
influx of young people into the labour 
market), there was little change in the 
average level between the first and second 
quarter of 1962. The month before the 
influx, however, the unemployment rate 
had fallen to 5.6 per cent, well below the 
lowest point reached in the 1958-59 busi- 
ness upturn. 

The June labour force survey showed 
a very large entry of 14- to 19-year-olds 
into the labour force, large enough to af- 
fect the trend of total employment and un- 
employment. As a result, unemployment de- 
clined less than seasonally during the month. 

A part of the large increase in young 
people resulted from the fact that the 
survey was conducted relatively late in the 
month. Each year between mid-May and 
mid-July, more than 200,000 students flock 
into the labour market for summer em- 
ployment, so that a change of a week in 
the timing of the survey makes a substan- 
tial difference in the result. 

This year some 95,000 teenagers were 
added to the labour force between May and 
June. In the same period during 1961 and 
1960, when the June survey was a week 
earlier, the labour force in this age group 
increased by fewer than 30,000. 

The recruitment or recall of male workers 
accounted for a major part of the decline 
in unemployment over the year. In the 
second quarter the number of unemployed 
men was 100,000 (24 per cent) lower 
than in the same period in 1961, against 
a reduction of 9,000 (14 per cent) unem- 
ployed women. 
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The stronger demand for labour bene- 
fited workers of all ages, but particularly 
the 25-44 age groups. As usual, however, 
the incidence of unemployment was greater 
among young people than it was among the 
more experienced members of the labour 
force. In June the number of unemployed 
in each age group, as a percentage of the 
labour force, varied from just over 12 
per cent in the 14-19 age group to Jess 
than 5 per cent for those over 25 years 
old. 


Duration of unemployment fell quite 
sharply between the first and second quar- 
ters of 1962. In June, 40 per cent of the 
unemployed had been without work for 
less than a month; this relatively high pro- 
portion was the result of the large influx 
of students. The number unemployed for 
more than a month but less than a year 
continued to decrease, and in June was 35 
per cent lower than last year (compared 
with a 19-per-cent year-to-year difference 
in total unemployment. ) 


It should be noted that in June there 
was an estimated 26,000 persons unem- 
ployed for more than a year. This was 
down from a high of 35,000 in January, 
but virtually unchanged from a year earlier. 
It was apparent that the strengthening in 
labour demand during the past year had so 
far barely touched this group of long-term 
unemployed. 


Family Data 


During the quarter, additional data were 
released on the characteristics of family 
units in which someone was unemployed. 
Quarterly surveys of this type have been 
conducted during the past two years to 
throw more light on the characteristics of 
the unemployed. The surveys show how 
many unemployed were heads of families, 


the number of dependants in family units 
that had someone unemployed, and the 
number of families that had someone un- 
employed and someone employed at the 
same time. The proportions of unemployed 
in these various categories have varied with 
the seasons, but have been fairly consistent 
from year to year. 

In April 1962, there were 485,000 un- 
employed persons. Of these, 244,000, or 
about half, were heads of family units. An 
estimated 148,000 unemployed were single 
sons or daughters and 55,000 were other 
relatives of the head of the family. About 
38,000 unemployed were not related to any- 
one in the place they lived. 

There were, at this date, 393,000 family 
units experiencing unemployment, as op- 
posed to 485,000 unemployed persons. This 
means that, apart from the 38,000 non- 
members of family units, some family 
units had more than one person unem- 
ployed. In fact, an estimated 43,000 of the 
393,000 families had two or more persons 
unemployed. 

In some family units with someone un- 
employed, there were at the same time 
other members working. In 125,000 such 
families, one person was employed and 
72,000 families had two or more persons 
employed. On the other hand, in 196,000 
families (exactly half the total number of 
units), no person was employed. 

There were, on average, 1.9 dependent 
children (i.e., under 25 years of age and 
not in the labour force) per family unit. 
Just over one-third (34 per cent) of the 
families had no dependent children; 45 per 
cent had from one to three children; and 
20 per cent had four children or more. 
Generally speaking, families in which no one 
was employed had the largest numbers of 
dependent children. 
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Regional Manpower Situation 
ATLANTIC 


The underlying employment trend con- 
tinued upward in the Atlantic region dur- 
ing the second quarter, although the pace 
of advance was somewhat slower than in 
the earlier stages of the recovery. Com- 
pared with the second quarter of 1961, total 
employment was higher, on average, by 
48,000, or 2.8 per cent. Unemployment 
averaged 24,000 lower than a year earlier. 

The largest employment gains in the 
second quarter were in manufacturing, con- 
struction and fishing. Within manufacturing, 
the advances were widely distributed. Food 
processing, sawmilling and pulp and 
paper industries experienced greater-than- 
seasonal increases in employment. Moder- 
ate strengthening occurred also in the iron 
and steel industry, especially in structural 
steel, which was in greater demand as a 
result of an upturn in construction activity. 

The spring pick-up in construction activ- 
ity was greater than is usual for this period 
of the year. The improvement appears to 
have been mainly in residential construc- 
tion. 

The transportation equipment industry 
improved slightly, although activity was 
still at a relatively low level. Employment 
in shipbuilding was maintained at the high 
level of the previous quarter. 

Employment developments in the pri- 
mary industries were mainly seasonal. 

Employment in non-farm industries aver- 
aged 24,000 higher in the second quarter 
of this year than in the corresponding 
period in 1961; farm employment was 
9,000 lower. 


Much of the improvement was in manu- 
facturing industries. Noteworthy was the 
upturn in shipbuilding employment. Can- 
neries operated at a substantially higher 
level this spring than a year ago; activities 
in canning plants were sharply curtailed 
last year due to poor fishing conditions. 
Employment was moderately higher than 
a year ago in railroad and rolling stock 
and paper products, the rise in the former 
being from a very low level. 

Weakness persisted in the iron and steel 
industry. At the end of April the employ- 
ment index for this industry stood at 76.0, 
down 4 per cent from a year earlier and 
well below the index of 90.4 in April 1960. 

Aside from manufacturing, employment 
changes over the year were relatively small 
and largely offsetting. Small gains took 
place in the service-producing industries 
and in construction; mining employment 
was somewhat lower than a year ago. There 
was little change in the level of activity 
in forestry. 

Unemployment in the second quarter of 
1962 was 8 per cent lower than the year 
before. As a proportion of the labour force, 
unemployment averaged 11.4 per cent in 
the second quarter of 1962, compared with 
12.6 per cent a year earlier. 

In June, the classification of the 21 
areas in the region (last year’s figures in 
brackets) was as follows: in substantial 
surplus, 0 (2); in moderate surplus, 13 
(14); in balance, 8 (5). 


QUEBEC 


Employment in Quebec has shown a sub- 
stantial rise since the low point in the third 
quarter of 1961. The increase from the 
trough (seasonally adjusted) was just over 5 
per cent. Much of the advance took place in 
the first quarter of this year. In the second 
quarter of this year total employment 
averaged 1,707,000, which was 74,000 higher 
than in the corresponding quarter of 1961. 

Unemployment, seasonally adjusted, drop- 
ped by 10 per cent during the first quarter 
but has remained relatively stable during 
recent months. A year-to-year comparison 
(second quarter averages) shows a 27-per- 
cent drop in unemployment. 

A smaller than usual increase in farm 
employment slowed down the over-all em- 
ployment advance during the second quar- 
ter. Farm employment, allowing for sea- 
sonal influences, dropped by 8 per cent be- 
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tween the first and second quarter of this 
year and was 6.4 per cent lower than a 
year earlier. 

Non-agricultural employment, on _ the 
other hand, showed a somewhat larger 
than seasonal increase during the second 
quarter, mainly as a result of further 
strengthening in manufacturing. With in- 
creases in both consumer and _ producer 
goods industries, total manufacturing em- 
ployment rose to a level about 8 per cent 
higher than a year earlier. 

In the consumer goods industries, develop- 
ments in primary textiles were particularly 
noteworthy. The importance of the industry 
lies not only in its being a substantial em- 
ployer of labour, providing employment to 
some 42,000 persons in 1961, but also in the 
fact that the majority of the 370 establish- 
ments in some 110 communities in the 
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region are located in small towns and rural 
areas, many of which depend largely on 
this industry for employment. 

In the 12 years preceding 1961, the tex- 
tile industry experienced a steady decline, 
resulting in a 20-per-cent drop in employ- 
ment. Since the end of 1960, however, the 
declining trend has been reversed and by 
the end of 1961 employment had recovered 
almost one third of the ground lost in the 
previous decade. A continuation of this 
upward trend in employment was still ap- 
parent during the first half of 1962. Among 
the factors that helped to bolster activity 
in the textile industry were the lower ex- 
change rate on the Canadian dollar and 
adjustments to import quotas. 

Most durable goods industries showed 
continuing strength during the second quar- 
ter. The employment revival in electrical 
apparatus and supplies was particularly 
noteworthy. After experiencing a steady 
decline throughout most of 1961, this indus- 
try has been very active during the past 
few months. The most recent data indicate 
that employment in this industry was about 
11 per cent higher than last year. 

Iron and steel products, which experienced 
a noticeable decline in the first quarter of 
the year, showed a substantial improvement 
in the second quarter, mainly as a result of 
increasing demands for heavy machinery. 
In the transportation equipment industry, 
prospects improved somewhat as a result of 


new orders for railway rolling stock from 
domestic railways and from abroad. Activity 
in Quebec shipyards continued strong. Em- 
ployment in the aircraft industry generally 
remained at a high level, although there 
were a number of layoffs at one plant. A 
recent government order for aircraft should 
have a stabilizing influence on employment 
in this industry in the coming months. 

The construction industry showed con- 
siderable improvement in the second quarter 
after being at a relatively low level earlier 
in the year. Employment in the second 
quarter was well above that in the previous 
year; residential and non-residential con- 
struction shared in the improvement. Indus- 
trial projects were reported also to have 
figured prominently in the increase. 

Employment in forestry increased during 
May and June as summer cutting operations 
got underway. The employment level in 
this industry was somewhat lower than a 
year ago, however, mainly because of in- 
creased mechanization. 

Reflecting the improvement in the em- 
ployment situation, registrations on file at 
National Employment Service offices drop- 
ped sharply over the year. The largest 
decreases occurred in metropolitan areas, 
which showed a 20 per cent drop. 

In June, the 24 labour market areas in 
the region were classified as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 2 (1); in moderate surplus, 18 
(21); in balance, 4 (2). 


ONTARIO 


Employment in Ontario showed an im- 
pressive advance during the second quarter 
of 1962. The increase over the previous 
quarter amounted to nearly 2 per cent, after 
allowing for seasonal factors. This was the 
first sizeable advance since last summer. 

The rate of growth during the quarter was 
stronger than at any time since the upswing 
began some sixteen months ago. The main 
sources of strength were construction and 
manufacturing, although the increase in 
agricultural employment was unusually large 
this spring. Farm employment increased by 
32,000 between the first and second quarter, 
which compares with an average advance 
of 22,000 during the past decade. 

Total employment in the second quarter 
was 2.7 per cent higher than a year earlier, 
and 3.8 per cent above the trough in the 
first quarter of 1961. 

The construction industry showed remark- 
able strength in the second quarter. Em- 
ployment in this industry fell slightly 
throughout 1961 but rose a little in the 
first quarter of 1962 and picked up sharply 
in the second quarter. 
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Non-residential construction accounted 
for most of the improvement, institutional 
building showing particular strength. Indus- 
trial, commercial and engineering construc- 
tion showed a somewhat greater than usual 
revival this spring. 

Residential construction showed renewed 
strength after declining for two consecutive 
quarters. 

Manufacturing, which accounts for some 
30 per cent of total employment in Ontario, 
held fairly stable in the opening quarter of 
1962 but rose again in the second quarter. 
The gains were mostly in durable goods 
industries. The year-to-year increase in 
manufacturing employment amounted to 
about 6 per cent. 

Iron and steel products strengthened in 
the first half of 1962 as employment rose 
moderately in the first quarter and held firm 
in the second quarter. Blast and steel fur- 
naces along with rolling mills showed further 
strengthening as a result of increased domes- 
tic shipments. Foundries and sheet-metal 
shops continued busy, and employment in 
machinery was maintained at the high level 
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attained in the first quarter. Activity in 
agricultural implements showed a further 
moderate decline. 

Increased production of domestic cars and 
trucks during the second quarter led to a 
further rise in the number of workers 
employed in the automobile industry. The 
motor vehicle and parts industries together 
showed a 10-per-cent rise in employment 
over a year ago. Activity increased some- 
what in aircraft and in railway rolling stock, 
mainly during the first quarter. 

A weakening world demand for non- 
ferrous metal products, along with tech- 
nological changes, led to a small employ- 
ment decline in smelting and refining. 

Non-metallic mineral products, which 
showed substantial strengthening in the first 
quarter, continued to improve during the 
second. In April, employment in this indus- 
try was 13 per cent higher than a year 
earlier. The rise in employment stems 
mainly from heavy demands for building 
materials, following an upturn in construc- 
tion activity. 

The electrical apparatus and supplies 
industries showed further expansion in the 
second quarter, though the gains were not 
as large as in the previous quarter. Heavy 
electrical machinery and telecommunications 
equipment showed continued buoyancy. 
Activity in household appliances was re- 
ported to have levelled off owing to high 
inventories of finished goods. 

Operations in sawmills and wood products 
factories continued to expand. 

Activity in most of the nondurable goods 
industries remained fairly stable during the 


second quarter. Compared with a year ago, 
there were gains in the order of 4 per cent 
in rubber, leather, textiles, clothing, chemi- 
cals and foods. 

Logging operations were maintained at 
the high level that prevailed in the first 
quarter, spurred by continuing strong de- 
mands for pulpwood and sawlogs. 

Mining employment declined appreciably 
in the first quarter and eased again slightly 
in the second. Over the year, the drop 
amounted to about 5 per cent as a result 
of production cutbacks in gold, silver, cop- 
per and uranium. 

Trade, finance and services, which to- 
gether account for more than 45 per cent 
of the total employed, have shown little 
employment change so far this year. In 
the second quarter, a small employment 
rise took place in wholesale and retail 
trade but slight declines occurred in finance 
and services. In 1961, employment had 
risen substantially in both service and fin- 
ance. The year-to-year advance in the 
service-producing industries stood at 4 per 
cent in the second quarter of 1962. 

Unemployment declined more than sea- 
sonally between the first and second 
quarter of 1962. Averaging 95,000, or 3.9 
per cent of the labour force, it was substan- 
tially lower than the 131,000, or 5.5 per 
cent of the labour force, in the second 
quarter of 1961. 

In June, the classification of the 34 
labour market areas in the region (last 
year’s figures in brackets) was as follows: 
in moderate surplus, 15 (16); in balance, 
19 (18). 


PRAIRIE 


Employment in the Prairie region in the 
second quarter of 1962, apart from seasonal 
variations, showed little change from the 
previous quarter but was higher than the 
year before. 

The number employed increased between 
the first and second quarter by 77,000, 
which was close to the average rise for this 
period during the past several years. Total 
employment averaged about 2 per cent 
higher than a year earlier, and the gain 
from the trough in the first quarter of 1961 
was 3.4 per cent. 

Non-agricultural employment showed a 
slightly larger than seasonal rise this spring, 
but farm employment increased less than is 
usual for this time of year. Despite the 
slower upturn in farm employment, ex- 
perienced farm workers were reported to 
be in heavy demand. Crop prospects were 
generally favourable, although in some areas 
grain crops were retarded owing to a lack 
of precipitation. 
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Mining employment showed a rising trend 
during the second quarter and was substan- 
tially higher than a year ago. Notable year- 
to-year gains took place in all sectors except 
coal. In nickel mining, production and em- 
ployment were at significantly higher levels 
than a year ago. At the end of April total 
employment in mining was 5 per cent higher 
than a year earlier. 

Employment in the construction industry 
showed signs of levelling off during recent 
months after expanding for more than a 
year. Activity in the commercial sector 
weakened somewhat during the second 
quarter, but other parts of non-residential 
construction and housebuilding were main- 
tained at high levels. 

The increase in manufacturing employ- 
ment during the second quarter was about 
seasonal, although trends in individual in- 
dustries were mixed. Moderate strengthen- 
ing was reported in the iron and steel, non- 
metallic mineral products, and chemical in- 
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dustries but there were offsetting losses in 
wood and petroleum products. Total manu- 
facturing employment was slightly higher 
than a year ago. 

With less grain in storage and with grain 
shipments down from a year ago, employ- 
ment in the transportation industry declined 
during the second quarter. Activity in public 
utilities was maintained at the high level 
which prevailed earlier in the year. 

Activity in wholesale and retail trade 
increased during the second quarter, partly 
reflecting improved crop prospects. Finance 
and service showed continuing strength 
during recent months. Compared with a 


year earlier, employment in these three 
industries combined showed an average em- 
ployment gain of 3 per cent. 

Unemployment declined seasonally be- 
tween the first and second quarter of 1962. 
As a proportion of the Jabour force, un- 
employment was 3.7 per cent in the second 
quarter of 1962, compared with 4.3 per 
cent a year earlier. 

In June, the classification of the 19 
labour market areas in the region (last 
year’s figures in brackets) was as follows: 
in moderate surplus, 4 (6); in balance, 15 
(13); 


PACIFIC 


Economic conditions in the Pacific region 
continued to improve during the second 
quarter of 1962. Total employment, season- 
ally adjusted, was 1.3 per cent higher than 
in the previous quarter and 4.8 per cent 
higher than a year ago. Non-farm employ- 
ment averaged 26,000 higher than in the 
second quarter of 1961; farm employment 
remained virtually unchanged. 


Unemployment declined less than usual 
during the quarter, although it continued 
at a substantially lower level than last 
year. As a proportion of the labour force, 
unemployment in the second quarter was 
6.3 per cent, compared with 8.2 per cent 
a year earlier. 


Manufacturing and construction were 
mainly responsible for the underlying im- 
provement in employment during the second 
quarter. Forestry operations were ham- 
pered by weather and by road restrictions 
during the early part of the quarter, but 
more recently peak levels of production and 
employment were reported. 


Logging was particularly active in the 
coastal areas, resulting in fairly widespread 
shortages of skilled workers. Wet weather 
reduced the threat of forest fires this year 
so that there were few interruptions in 
logging operations during June. 

Manufacturing employment increased 
substantially between April and June and 
for the second quarter as a whole showed 
a gain of about 9 per cent over the previ- 
ous quarter. Although much of the rise 
was in seasonal industries, the gains were 
generally larger than usual. 

Sawmilling and logging, which together 
account for more than one third of the 
net value of commodity output in the 
region were very active during most of the 
quarter. The majority of the more than 
1,900 sawmills in the region operated at 


capacity levels, particularly toward the 
end of the quarter. Foreign demand for 
wood products remained strong, although 
exports to Japan slackened somewhat due 
to a lack of shipping facilities. The pulp 
and paper industry showed continuing 
strength during recent months, with some 
additional hiring being reported. 

The iron and steel industry, whose im- 
portance in the region has been steadily 
increasing, remained buoyant during the 
second quarter. The main elements of 
strength were increased orders for fabri- 
cated steel and various types of industrial 
machinery. 

Construction employment showed a sharp 
upturn during the second quarter, particu- 
larly during the latter part of the period. 
Compared with the first three months, em- 
ployment rose by 20 per cent, sharply 
higher than in any recent year. 

In June, a number of areas experienced 
the highest employment levels for the month 
since 1956. As a result, shortages of skilled 
tradesmen were fairly prevalent. 

Both residential and non-residential con- 
struction contributed to the high level of 
activity. The construction of two large proj- 
ects for mining companies were among 
the more important elements of strength. 

Reflecting the improvement in the em- 
ployment situation, registrations for em- 
ployment at National Employment Service 
offices in June were 26 per cent lower than 
a year earlier in the major industrial areas, 
20 per cent lower in metropolitan areas and 
18 per cent lower in minor areas. 

In June, the 12 labour market areas in 
the region were classified as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in substantial 
surplus, 0 (1); in moderate surplus, 8 (7); 
in balance, 4 (4). 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—JUNE 1962 











SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR SURPLUS 
Group | 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 
Lac St. Jean 
MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 
per cent or more in non-agricul- 
tural activity) 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 
per cent or more agricultural) 
Rimouski 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 


LABOUR *4 


SHORTAGE 


Group 4 % + 


MODERATE APPROXIMATE 
LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE 
Group 2 Group 3 
Calgary —->HALIFAX 
Edmonton —}>HAMILTON 
Montreal Ottawa—Hull 
Quebec—Levis Toronto 
—y»)ST. JOHN’S —> WINNIPEG 
—>VANCOUVER—NEW 
WESTMINSTER 
Windsor 
Brantford Guelph 
—)»CORNER BROOK Kitchener 
Cornwall London 
Farnham—Granby Subdury 
Fort William— 
Port Arthur 
Joliette 
Kingston 
—}>MONCTON 
New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
Oshawa 
Peterborough 
—>ROUYN—VAL D’OR 
Saint John 
Sarnia 
—»>SHAWINIGAN 
Sherbrooke 
—>SYDNEY 
Timmins— 
Kirkland Lake 
Trois Rivieres 
Victoria 
Barrie Brandon 
Chatham -—>CHARLOTTETOWN 
—>RIVIERE DU LOUP Lethbridge 
SASKATOON Moose Jaw 
—»THETFORD—LAC North Battleford 
MEGANTIC— —y»PRINCE ALBERT 
VILLE ST. GEORGES|—->RED DEER 
Regina 
—>YORKTON 
—->BATHURST Brampton 
Beauharnois —>BRIDGEWATER 
Belleville—Trenton Central Vancouver 
Bracebridge Island 
—>CAMPBELLTON —y»>DAUPHIN 
Chilliwack Drumheller 
Cranbrook Galt 
Dawson Creek Goderich 
Drummondville —y»GRAND FALLS 
Edmundston —>KENTVILLE 
Fredericton Kitimat 
—»>GASPE —LACHUTE ST.THERESE 
Kamloops Listowel 
Lindsay Medicine Hat 
—>MONTMAGNY North Bay 
—>NEWCASTLE —>OWEN SOUND 
—)OKANAGAN VALLEY |—->PEMBROKE 
—y)>PRINCE GEORGE- —»PORTAGE LA PRAIRIE 
QUESNEL —>PRINCE RUPERT 
—»>QUEBEC NORTH St. Hyacinthe 
SHORE St. Thomas 
Ste. Agathe- Simcoe 
Ste. Jerome —>SOREL 
St. Jean Stratford 
—-»ST. STEPHEN Swift Current 
Sault Ste. Marie —»TRAIL—NELSON 
Summerside —»TRURO 
Valleyfield Victoriaville 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 


—y»> WOODSTOCK, N.B. 
Woodstock—Tillsonburg 
—»>YARMOUTH 





—>)-The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which 


they moved. For an explanation of the classification used, 
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Collective Bargaining Review 


Collective Bargaining in June 


During June, five major settlements were negotiated in the pulp and paper 
industry. They cover approximately 1,500 employees in Ontario and about 
6,300 workers in British Columbia. 

In Ontario, one-year agreements negotiated by the Pulp and Paper Mill 
Workers give a wage increase of 4 cents an hour to employees at Kimberley- 
Clark Paper, Terrace Bay, and at the Marathon Corporation, Marathon, and of 
5 cents an hour at the Thorold plant of Provincial Paper. Other features of 
these agreements include increased shift premiums and higher company contri- 
butions to welfare plans. 

In British Columbia, the same union signed one-year agreements with six 
companies, which agreed to increase wages by 32 per cent and to reduce the 
length of service to qualify for four weeks vacation from 23 to 20 years. The 
settlement applies to employees in the pulp operations of Canadian Forest 
Products, Columbia Cellulose Company, Rayonier Canada Limited, B.C. Forest 
Producis, MacMillan, Bloedel and Powell River Industries, Crown Zellerbach 
of Canada and Elk Falis Company. 

One-year contracts embodying a wage increase of 34 per cent and identical 
vacation provisions were also signed during the month by the Paper Makers, 
who represent employees in the paper mills of the last three companies. 

After a referendum vote completed in mid-June, the Woodworkers and 
Forest Industrial Relations Limited signed a two-year agreement which applies 
to about 27,000 lumber workers in more than 150 logging and sawmill firms 
on the British Columbia coast. The settlement follows a formula recommended 
by Industrial Inquiry Commissioner Dr. Neil Perry, Dean of Commerce, 
University of British Columbia, and provides for two wage increases of 8 cents 
an hour and for four weeks vacation after 20 years of service. Under the 
previous agreement, which expired June 14, the maximum vacation was three 
weeks after five years of service. 

Early in June a certification of the Steelworkers by the Manitoba Labour 
Board displaced the Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers as bargaining agent for 
nearly 2,000 International Nickel Company employees at the company’s Thomp- 
son plant. The Board’s decision followed a representation vote held April 23 to 
26 and a recount of the ballots in May. Prior to the vote, the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers had petitioned the Manitoba Court of Appeal for a stay of 
proceedings, but this request was not granted. In May, the union appealed the 
result of the vote, maintaining that the rival Steelworkers had engaged in 
electioneering in the course of the vote. The Manitoba Labour Board heard the 
union’s complaint late in May and subsequently ruled in favour of the Steel- 
workers. 

The contest between the two unions for bargaining rights for International 
Nickel Company employees at Sudbury, Ont., remained undecided by the end 
of June, although on June 11 the Ontario Labour Relations Board had counted 
the ballots cast at a pre-hearing representation vote in February. The count was 
ordered by the Board after extensive investigation into Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers charges that the Steelworkers had resorted to forgery and misrepresen- 


This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Manage- 
ment Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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tation in their campaign to enroll Inco employees. The Board ruled, however, 
that the evidence reviewed indicated no pattern of irregularity on the part of 
the Steelworkers. 

The ballot count disclosed 7,182 votes for the Steelworkers—15 more than 
required for certification. The Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers challenged the 
vote, contending that 32 ballots did not carry the official stamp of the Board, 
that four spoiled ballots should be discarded and that there were five ballots 
more than the number of listed voters. 

The Ontario Labour Relations Board also conducted a representation 
vote among the employees at the Wabasso Cotton Company at Welland, where 
the United Textile Workers were challenging the bargaining rights of the 
Canadian Textile Council. When the majority of eligible employees indicated 
their preference for the United Textile Workers, the Canadian Textile Council 
contested the vote on the grounds that the number of votes did not equal the 
number of voters, that the company had supported the campaign of the Textile 
Workers, and that the intervening union had engaged in electioneering during 
a 72-hour period of silence ordered by the Ontario Labour Relations Board. A 
Board hearing was set for July 9. 

On June 25 the Supreme Court of Canada dismissed, by unanimous deci- 
sion, the CPR-operated Royal York Hotel’s appeal against the ruling of Chief 
Justice McRuer and the Ontario Court of Appeal (L.G., May, p. 518) over the 
right of management to discharge striking employees. A detailed account of 
the Supreme Court of Canada decision will appear in the Labour Law section: 
of a forthcoming issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE. 

After almost a year of discussion, the CNR signed an agreement with the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers designed to establish greater flexibility by 
reducing the number of seniority districts across Canada from eleven to five. 
The agreement, covering approximately 5,000 telegraphers, train despatchers 
and station agents, is similar in principle to that signed by the company and 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers in 
April (L.G., May, p. 519). 

Throughout June, approximately 9,000 truck drivers and other workers 
represented by the Teamsters union continued their strikes against highway 
trucking firms in Ontario and companies operating out of Montreal. 


In future, the narrative part of the Collective Bargaining Review will appear 
quarterly instead of monthly, with the first quarterly article scheduled for the 
October number. Parts I, Ii and Tif of the “Collective Bargaining Scene” will 


continue to be published each month, and the tables summarizing wage settlements 
will appear as heretofore on a semi-annual basis. 





Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During July, August and September 


(except those under negotiation in June) 


Company and Location Union 
itibi P & Paper, Northern Ontario ........ Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Abitibi Power ap marcus 
Bata Shoe, ¢Batawary Ont! p 4.00. .cregi Atos ngremagarrete Shoe Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
& P * ‘Bathurst, tN Bisaet:. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & 
PUT ne Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
others 
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Company and Location 


Can. & Dom. Sugar, Montreal, Que. ................ 
Canadair est icaurent, “OU! «00k. ee 
Con. ¢Car, Ville steebietre. WOUC. a ee 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. ............ 


Consumers Glass, Ville St. Pierre, Que. .......... 
Continental Can, Chatham, Toronto, Ont. & 

Vancouver, B.C. 
Dom. Steel .& Coal, Sydney, N.S. ....c.::....00048 vee. 
Dom. Steel & Coal (Cdn. Bridge), Walkerville, 


eee ee eee ee eee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee eee re ee ry 


Oem ewe eerersecescreceee 


Duplate Canada, Oshawa, Ont. 
DuPont of (Can. Maitland,” Ont) +..2 = 
Fraser Cos., Atholville, Edmundston & New- 

castle, N.B. 
General Steel Wares & Easy Washing Machine, 

London, Toronto, Ont. & Montreal, Que. .. 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ........ 


Feet meee eee eee meres eens ees esses esses eseesesesseseeee 


Great Western Garment, Edmonton, Alta. 
K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont. 


eeceee 


Once cer eccoreseesssces 


Kimberley-Clark & Spruce Falls Paper, Kapus- 
kasing & Longlac, Ont. 
Marathon Corp. Port Ariburs Ones... 


teem rece renee ecceeenceeesesesesesee 


Ce eeecocerenvece 


St. Lawrence Corp., East Angus, Que. 
St. Lawrence Corp., Nipigon, Ont. 


Cee eeeeercccecoeree 


Cee e ee cerecccvocccesccceseesoeseecceseccoeceeesee 


Sask wah C. ies. sissies ia Oe 
Soi Wheat Pool (Country Elevator Div.), 
ask: 
Toronto, -Starj/ Toronto, Ont:r:5,.. ees 


=iS{e)5\Si#'6\\014\sieis'sis/sieleisiai¢ ¢'¢)a{n)w_e/¥\e\sie e's nia/e]s\elv.0|¢ialb\o sie ows isinjs wlnialsislefaisitiaiclersieisevee 


Union 
Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway Carmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp 
& Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glass Bottle Blowers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO7CLEG) 

United Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/GLE@) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 

I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIOJCLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Sask. Civil Service (Ind.) (classified services) 

Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Sask. Wheat Pool Empl. (CLC) (office & 
salaried empl.) 

Sask. yard Pool Empl. (CLC) (operating 
empl. 

Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During June 
Bargaining 


Company and Location 


American Motors, Brampton, Ont. ................... 
Asbestos Corp. & others, Thetford Mines, Que. 
Assn. des Marchands Detaillants (Produits 


The ea weer cree ener esse seeee 
CO eeeceeseesossos 
Stee ween eevee escscves 

eee eseerce 
ee eee eenceeee 


Pee ee ere eeeeeeseseeves 


Sie \SiaG)0iee{e)eisi=\e)aieleiecj¢isie's.\4ipinieiei¥ia)eteivi¢ie/pin)s ole |wia\e|9ie)a/6)@ a/e\n\e e\pleleia\sipipio a tivivie\ei<c 


Corer ve ecesseveseccess 
sisie/a‘e)sin\s)=/4ielwie/nib'a;6\9\e/siojnis\al vie'a's(elaeleieicie's ein a\sainlniwie 
tte eeereeece 


eee eee ereecccovcce 
Soir rir ry 
Coen emer ececccscsccseccecece 
sete eereneeeesen 
Occ ccrrveseccccccecceece 


er eeseoe 
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Union 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Commerce Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Longshoremen & Warehousemen (CLC) 
Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 


Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Ladies Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & 
Panes Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
others 
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Company and Location Union 


Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. .......... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bdnionione ity TA lta S...atcwrs2.coleiakio, Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Gaspesia woods contractors, Chandler, Que. ..... Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Glove Mfrs. Assn., Loretteville, Montreal, St. 

TEA VON ee SL ca LLC se KIC.) acs dussciectncemem ian Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Boels Chateau Frontenac (C.P.R.), Quebec, 
PN eI EN Re ON 8s PE cgay Sok eo eesbis ck Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hote’ ‘Chateau Laurier (C.N.R.), Ottawa, Ont. Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 


Hotel Empress (C.P.R.), Victoria, BS vec. seh tees Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, | cee? pee (a Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotels & taverns (various), Toronto, Ont. ... Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage 
dispensers ) 
Interior Forest Labour Relations Assn., South- 
iL ef s El ter” hs aa ape ete i BE A ns ee RR. Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
International Harvester, Chatham, Ont. ............ Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Lake Asbestos of Que., Black Lake, Ove Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Men’s Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Toronto, Ont a4... tet Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/ 
Le 
John Murdock, St. Raymond, Que. ............0....... Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. ...... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Okanagan Shippers’ Assn., Okanagan Valley, 
|e Re OE SOT ARE DLS Ted \ oo a CLC-chartered local 
Opawaa City. Ontrgerts,..2 tes not) hb. die i Ay Public Empl. (CLC) 
Price Bros., Dolbeau, Kenogami & Shipshaw, 
ote eet. ee er eet: EEE Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. ........ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Sask. Power CO ee ee fe Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


St. aes Paper, Desbiens & St. Raymond, 

oF oughniock weet eR eee cena a Woodcutters, Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
TCA PAN AOA WIM rites dveeivnetescheee ee Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
University of ~Sask., Saskatoon, ‘Sask. .2......4.... CLC-chartered local 


Conciliation Officer 


Bic clepnone seer suvsidiarios..).... Mette... B.C. Telephone Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Bldg. mtce. & window cleaning contractors, 

WL ee A Con 1d GRP 0s 5 2. ape re A Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Can. Iron Foundries, Three 'Rivers, Quei..../5..: Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Canmew irer co Cable, Leaside: Ont, ..0.8..865.0.:. UE, (Cad.) 

Cdn. Celanese, Sorel, QUEIBL. MORRO ae: Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dairies (various), Vancouver & New  West- 

PSOne nee ose LY. oI 4, hoo Seen Teamsters (Ind.) 

Dom. Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. ...... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

DuPontgorGatirr KA oStON:, ONG 4-66. scecensestgncns Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Pas Cie eord Ske Cahn 7S NE Ot ee Oh oo ee ene Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
others 

Food Stores (various), Vancouver, Victoria & 

New Westminster, B.C. cece Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Howard Smith Paper, Cémwall Ont 2... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Papers Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

International Nickel, Port Colborne, Ont, ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Kavibt Company; sespanola;.. Ontiiateas..onmanue Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau (north. 

RMOMOT HL whl CLONE) ePIC cs scx aeartta lace daccreesesGsboetadeake Teamsters (Ind.) 

North. Interior Lumbermen’s Assn., B.C. ........ Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Power Super Markets, Hamilton, Oshawa & 

Tay deyeq dae, o¢ Gi fal Bre ak sore ee seepage amet Oar, Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cuero tow siitaniumi, SOLel, Que. cine ccuceesanee Metal Trades Federation (CNTU) 

Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan, Que. ........ CNTU-chartered local 

Loront, Metro. “Municipality, “Ont. ......50.....0.0. Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 

Conciliation Board 

Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont. Teamsters (Ind.) 

Brewers’ Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. ........ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

C.N.R., C.P.R. & other railways, system-wide .. 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 

Ger. Revmsvetem-wider 7... A eae ee Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dommion, Glass.) Hamilton, Ontip 5. costs oesc.: Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fisheries Assn. & Cold Storage Cos., B.C. ........ United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brother- 
hood (Ind.) (shore wkrs.) 

series ee KSSilee | Es. Coe Mich st ccc cislavsvtce ational United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 

Johmetnelis, sTorontoJJOnt bind. 28k. ke Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Phillips #Electrical;> Brockville, “Onto! .a22202.0%. I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Safeway, Shop-Easy & others, Victoria, Van- 

couver & New Westminster, B.C. .................. Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


Steep Rock Mines, Steep Rock Lake, Ont, .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Victoria .Hospitalsiéondon, Ont. (Ga... a0n%..... Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
Building material suppliers, Vancouver & 


Frasera Valley, . BiGen em. a) ee Rane. ar. Teamsters (Ind.) 
Garment Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, Man. ............ yea Sts ae Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/ 
) 

Montreal General Hospital, Montreal, Que. ..._ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Woranda” Mines. NNOnanda, y OUC. at rar: Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que. .................... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Quemont Mining, Noranda, Que. ........0.....c... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Arbitration 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers (5 
hospitals), Drummondville & other points, 


COULG. ete eae ate cape eed, sen Ot eRe Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Associated Clothing Mfrs., Montreal, Que. ...... pelea mated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/ 
) 
Hospitals (11), Montreal & district, Que. ........ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Hotel Dieu St. Vallier, Chicoutimi, Que. ........ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Ontario Hydro, company-wide 3)... Jeenis..ctigee Public Service Empl. (CLC) 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. ................ Public zEmpl...(CLC) 
Quebec’ :Citve.” Que ty. Pecacie ote. eee ee ee Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(inside empl.) 
Quebec “City, “Que. Pxuchi. Sa pee. te Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


(outside empl.) 


Work Stoppage 


Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Kingsway Transport, Smith Transport & others, 

Ontis.&% QU: cy: eetisen ee ek Ge ee ere ON Teamsters (Ind.) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. ....... Teamsters (Ind.) (drivers) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, Ont. ...... Teamsters (Ind.) (mechanics) 


Part Il!Settlements Reached During June 1962 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures 
on the number of employees covered are approximate. ) 


ALUMINUM Co., KINGSTON, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,500 empl.—wage increases of 5¢ an hr. retroactive to Mar. 4, 1962 plus 5¢ an hr.. 
eff. May 8, 1963; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (previously no provision); company 
to pay Ontario Hospital Insurance premiums (formerly paid by empl.); labourer’s rate after 
May 8, 1963 will be $1.96 an hr. 

CANADA STEAMSHIPS LINES, ONT. & QUE.—SEAFARERS (AFL-CIO): 2-yr. agreement covering 
1,000 empl.—weekly hrs. of work reduced from 44 to 42 in 1962 and to 40 in 1963 with main- 
tenance of pay; company contribution to welfare plan increased to 45¢ per man per day 
(formerly 30¢). 

CDN. JOHNS-MANVILLE, ASBESTOS, QUE.—MINING EMPL. Fep. (CNTU): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 1,700 empl.—wage increases of 34% retroactive to Feb. 1, 1962, 24% eff. Feb. 1, 1963 
plus 3% eff. Feb. 1, 1964; evening and night shift premiums (previously 5¢ and 8¢ respectively) 
increased to 6¢ and 10¢ in 1962, 7¢ and 11¢ in 1963 and to 8¢ and 12¢ in 1964; bereavement 
leave provision introduced; compulsory check-off supersedes voluntary check-off; labourer’s 
rate after Feb. 1, 1964 will be $2.09 an hr. and rate for skilled trades will be $2.69 an hr. 


Cpn. Marconi, MONTREAL, QUE.—EMPL. CouNcIL (IND.): 3-yr. agreement covering 600 
empl.—settlement pay of $3 a wk. (for 3 wks.); wage increases of 4.35% in 1962, 3.48% in 
1963 plus 3.17% in 1964; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.); sick 
leave changed to 1 day per mo. up to 30 days (formerly 4 day per mo. up to 15 days plus 1 
day per mo. up to 15 days additional). 

CDN. SUGAR FACTORIES, PICTURE BUTTE, RAYMOND AND TABER, ALTA.—CLC-CHARTERED 
LOCAL: l-yr. agreement covering 200 permanent empl. and 800 seasonal empl.—wage increase of 


3%; permanent yard and factory labourer’s rate will be $1.94 an hr. and seasonal labourer’s rate 
will be $1.34 an hr. 


CoAL OPERATORS’ Assn., ALTA. & B.C—MINE WkKRsS. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
1,200 empl.—wage increase of 20¢ a day; contributory group life insurance and weekly indem- 
nity plan to be adopted at the option of the union membership. 

Dom. GLAss, REDCLIFF, ALTA.—GLass & CERAMIC Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): New agreement 
covering 570 empl.—terms of settlement not immediately available. 

EDMONTON City, ALTA.—].B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 550 empl.— 
wage increases of 2% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962, 2% eff. July 1, 1962 plus 24% eff. Jan. 1, 1963. 


Evectric AvuTO-LITE, SARNIA, ONT.—AvuTo Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 2¢ an hr. retroactive to Mar. 1, 1962, 4¢ an hr. eff. Mar. 
1, 1963 plus 4¢ an hr. eff. Mar. 1, 1964; 8 paid holidays (formerly 7); company to pay Blue 
Plan premiums; labourer’s rate after Mar. 1, 1964 will be $2.19 an hr. 
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Forest INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS, B.C. coaAst—WoopworkKErs (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr agree- 
ment covering 27,000 empl.—wage increases of 8¢ an hr. eff. June 15, 1962 and June 15, 1963; 
4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (previous maximum was 3 wks. after 5S yrs.); labourer’s 
rate after June 15, 1963 will be $2.08 an hr. 


Fry-CaDBURY, MONTREAL, QuUE.—BAKERY WkKRS. (CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 650 
empl.—wage increases of 3¢ an hr. retroactive to Oct. 16, 1961, 3¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 15, 1962 
plus 2¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 21, 1963; adjustments in wage rates of 16 job classifications; 4 paid 
holidays—New Year’s Day, St. Jean Baptiste, Dominion Day and: Christmas Day to be ob- 
served on Friday or Monday if they fall on week-ends (formerly only New Year’s and Christ- 
mas); annual vacations revised as follows: 2 wks. vacation after 2 to 9 yrs. of service (formerly 
2 wks. after 2 to 4 yrs., 2 wks plus 1 day after 5 to 9 yrs.); 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of 
service (formerly 2 wks. plus 2 days after 10 to 14 yrs. and 3 wks after 15 yrs.); empl. with 
less than 1 yr. of service will continue to get 4 day per mo. of service and empl. with 1 yr. of 
hte will continue to get 1 wk. vacation; labourer’s rate after Oct. 21, 1963 will be $1.684 
an hr. 

B.F. GoopricH, KITCHENER, ONT.—RUBBER Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 900 empl.—wage increase of 5¢ an hr. retroactive to June 1, 1962; wage adjustments in 
specified job classifications. 

KELLY, DouGcLas & Co., VANCOUVER AND OTHER CENTERS, B.C.—EMPL. ASSN. (IND.): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 700 empl.—wage increases of 5¢ an hr. retroactive to Dec. 1, 1961 plus 
74¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1962 for warehouse empl.; wage increases of 23¢ an hr. retroactive to 
Dec. 1, 1961 plus 5¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1962 for office and female factory empl.; 4 wks. 
vacation after 15 yrs. of service (formerly after 20 yrs.); factory packer’s rate after Dec. 1, 
1962 will be $1.684 an hr. and office and mail service empl. salary will be $52.50 a wk. 


KIMBERLEY-CLARK PAPER, TERRACE BAY, ONT.—PULP & PAPER MILL Wkxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
& I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 500 empl—wage increase of 4¢ an 
hr. retroactive to May 1, 1962; evening and night shift premiums increased to 7¢ and 10¢ 
(formerly 6¢ and 9¢) respectively; 3 floating holidays (formerly 2); 4 wks. vacation after 23 
yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.); company contribution to group welfare plan increased 
to $4.75 a mo. (formerly $3.75) for married empl.; improvements in retirement and group life 
insurance plan; sick leave clause amended to provide for a maximum of 3 normal wks. earnings 
for empl. who have not claimed sick leave during the previous 2 yrs. (formerly 2 wks. earnings 
for empl. not claiming benefits in the previous yr.); labourer’s rate will be $2 an hr. and first- 
class mechanic’s rate will be $2.71 an hr. 


Laprgs CLoakK & Suir Mrrs. CouNCIL, MONTREAL, QUE.—LADIES GARMENT Wkrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 2,500 empl.—wage increase of 7% eff. Aug. 1, 1962; 
Thanksgiving Day to be observed as a paid holiday in 1963 making a total of 6 paid holidays; 
sample operator’s rate will be $2.20 an hr. 

MACMILLAN, BLOEDEL & POWELL RIVER & OTHERS, B.C. COAST—PAPER Makers (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,100 empl.—wage increase of 34%; 4 wks. vacation 
after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 23 yrs.); labourer’s rate will be $2.10 an hr. 

MACMILLAN, BLOEDEL & POWELL RIVER & OTHERS, B.C. COAST—PULP & PAPER MILL WKRS. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 5,200 empl.—wage increase of 33%; 4 wks. 
vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 23 yrs.); labourer’s rate will be $2.10 an hr. 

MARATHON CorP., MARATHON, ONT.—PULP & PAPER Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increase of 4¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1962; 3 floating 
holidays (formerly 2); evening and night shift premiums increased to 7¢ and 10¢ (formerly 
6¢ and 9¢) respectively; company contribution to group life, accident and sickness insurance 
plan increased by $1.50 a mo. for married empl. and by 50¢ a mo. for single empl.; labourer’s 
rate will be $2 an hr. and first-class mechanic’s rate will be $2.71 an hr. 

PROVINCIAL PAPER, THOROLD, ONT.—PuLP & PAPER Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 540 empl.—wage increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1962; evening and night 
shift premiums increased to 6¢ and 11¢ (formerly 5¢ and 10¢) respectively; company contri- 
butions to group hospitalization, surgical and medical plans increased to $5.47 a mo. (formerly 
$4.97) for married empl. with company contribution for single empl. remaining at $4.97; 
labourer’s rate will be $1.90 an hr. and first-class mechanic’s rate will be $2.59 an hr. 

Rio Atcom Mines (MILLIKEN MINE); ELLIoT LAKE, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—settlement pay of $15 for empl. on payroll as of 
Jan. 1, 1962 and still on payroll as of May 16, 1962; wage increases of 3¢ an hr. eff. May 15, 
1962, 4¢ an hr. eff. May 15, 1963 plus 5¢ an hr. eff. May 16, 1964; eff. May 16, 1962, company 
will contribute 5¢ per straight-time hr. worked towards a retirement savings plan; labourer’s 
rate after May 16, 1964 will be $2.10 an hr. 

Rio AtGom Mines (Norpic MINE), ALGOMA MILLS, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—settlement pay of $15 for empl. on payroll as of 
Jan. 1, 1962 and still on payroll as of May 16, 1962; wage increases of 3¢ an hr. eff. May 15, 
1962, 4¢ an hr. eff. May 15, 1963 plus S5¢ an hr. eff. May 16, 1964; eff. May 16, 1962, company 
will contribute 5¢ per straight-time hr. worked towards a retirement savings plan; labourer’s 
rate after May 16, 1964 will be $2.12 an hr. 

UNION CARBIDE (METALS & CARBON Div.), WELLAND, ONT.—U. E. (IND.): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 750 empl.—terms of settlement not immediately available. 
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Qist Annual General Meeting of the 
Canadian Manufacturers Association 


Industrial relations conference, one of seven at the meeting, held sessions 
on ‘Building Industry through Better Labour Relations’ and on “Building 
Manpower to Build Industry.” Over-all theme: ‘Build Industry—Build Canada” 


The 91st annual general meeting of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association, held 
on June 3, 4 and 5 at Montreal, had as its 
theme, “Build Industry—Build Canada.” 

In addition to the general business ses- 
sions, there were seven conferences: a 
plenary conference with the theme, “Agenda 
for Decision”; a public relations conference 
with the theme, “Private Enterprise—A 
Positive Approach”; a taxation conference 
with the theme, “Taxation in a Growing 
Economy”; a transportation conference, a 
world trade conference, and an industrial 
research and development conference. 

The seventh, an industrial relations con- 
ference, was in two sessions. The theme of 
the morning session was “Building Industry 
through Better Labour Relations,” and of 
the afternoon session, “Building Manpower 
to Build Industry.” 

The industrial relations conference and 
the plenary conference are the only ones 
fully reported here. 


President's Address 


“By 1970, our national labour force will 
be far bigger than it is today. A good part 
of the onus for finding productive jobs for 
a high proportion of the young and new 
Canadians who will enter the labour force 
will be on manufacturing industry. 

“In fact, in this eight-year period, we 
must provide something like 400,000 new 
jobs in manufacturing if we are to maintain 
our living standards and avert chronic 
unemployment,” said F. D. Mathers, retir- 
ing CMA.President, in his address to the 
annual meeting. He was discussing Canada’s 
dependence on success in selling “job- 
producing manufactured goods” in world 
and domestic markets. 

The new jobs should be created through 
increased processing of our own raw 
materials. “An incalculable proportion of 
our annual imports are still our own raw 
materials coming back to us in finished 
form,” he pointed out. To reduce this 
proportion should be the “foundation stone 
of national policy.” 

We should also encourage the manufac- 
ture in Canada of products now being im- 
ported in abundance, he said. 

Mr. Mathers began his address by evaluat- 
ing present employment and industry con- 
ditions. At the halfway mark of 1962, “the 
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domestic economy is still showing evidence 
of satisfactory strength. The number of 
persons gainfully employed is at an all-time 
high, despite the disquieting evidence of 
considerable unemployment.” 

Capital expenditures are providing a direct 
stimulus and qualified forecasts are that 
the gross national product this year will 
show its largest real increase in quite some 
time. 


But the present economic situation can 
change. 


And Canada is not going to become 
self-sufficient in the foreseeable future, he 
said. “Even this continent as a whole can 
no longer remain an island unto itself.” The 
United States, which until recently “called 
the economic tune in the Old World, is 
now forced to respond to the decisions of a 
dynamic common market in Europe.” 
Canada is similarly affected because of her 
close geographic and market ties to the 
United States. 

The U.S. President has asked for powers 
that could conceivably result in a remark- 
able liberalization of trade among the 
western nations. 


Although freer trade has appeal for 
consumers, any unusual drastic reduction in 
tariffs could be a severe blow to Canadian 
industry, “which directly provides one quar- 
ter of our country’s labour force with gain- 
ful employment” and indirectly provides 
many additional jobs in other industries. 


“A flood of goods from low wage, mass 
production countries, and from the United 
States, with whom we have such an adverse 
balance of trade, could force many a Cana- 
dian manufacturer to the wall. 


“Unless we are prepared for a period of 
austerity and are willing to accept a drastic 
scaling down of our living levels, we must 
maintain a national tariff structure that will 
allow the Canadian manufacturing industry 
equality of opportunity in the domestic mar- 
ket, which, in the last analysis, is our chief 
market.” 


Mr. Mathers believed Canada should “go 
along” with proposals for freer international 
trade if they were consistent with the well- 
being of Canadian industry and the national 
economy. Canadian manufacturers can win 
an increasing share of the great new 
markets now rapidly opening up in Western 
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Europe, South America, Asia and Africa, 
provided tariff and quota levels and other 
obstacles are kept within reasonable limits. 

The gap between Canadian production 
costs and those of foreign competitors has 
already been crossed by some Canadian 
manufacturers. 

Discussing tariffs further, he continued: 
“There are still far too many countries, and 
I would certainly include that vast and 
rich market to the south of us, which do 
a much better job of shutting out our manu- 
factured products than we do of shutting 
out theirs. For all the closeness of our ties 
with the U.S.A., we in this country have 
never been particularly successful in per- 
suading Washington to relax its barriers 
against our factory goods.” 

Opportunities for Canadian goods should 
develop favourably in the European Com- 
mon Market, however, because improving 
living standards and resultant higher labour 
costs in Europe are improving our ability 
to compete. 


The loss of Canadian markets in Britain 
that may follow her entry into the European 
Common Market can be more than offset 
by increased sales to the Common Market 
itself. 


He pointed out that within eight years, 
Western Europe’s population will have 
climbed to an estimated 320 million, living 
standards will have moved closer to our 
own, and production costs may be expected 
to rise. By keeping our manufacturing costs 
down to approximately those of Europe, 
we should be able to take maximum advan- 
tage of this large, developing market. 


Mr. Mathers then charted the major 
steps that will have to be taken to make 
the most of this improved situation. “Cana- 
dian management, labour, government and 
consumer will all have to contribute some- 
thing,” he said. Management will have to 
display bold, imaginative salesmanship in 
the marketing of quality, well-designed 
products; organized labour will have to 
realize the importance of allowing produc- 
tivity to rise faster than wages; and govern- 
ment—at all three levels—will have to 
recognize the influence of taxes on costs 
and afford appropriate reliefs and incen- 
tives. 


In addition, Canadians will have to show 
preference for Canadian-made products, he 
said. 


And Canadians must not overlook a basic 
weakness, our small and scattered popula- 
tion. “We still need an even greater flow 
of skilled and knowledgeable people to our 
shores.” Canada as a nation is obliged to 
provide the opportunities to attract such 
people. 
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CMA Officers, 1962-63 





Carl A. Pollock, President, Dominion 
Electrohome Industries Limited, Kitchener, 
Ont., was elected President of the Canadian 
Manufacturers’ Association for 1962-63. He 
succeeded F. D. Mathers, of New West- 
minster, B.C. 

Other officers elected were: 

First Vice-President, H. Roy Crabtree, 
President, The Wabasso Cotton Company 
Limited, Montreal, Que. 

Second Vice-President, A. A. Cumming, 


President, Union Carbide Canada Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. 

Treasurer, T. A. Rice, International Har- 
vester Company of Canada, Limited, Hamil- 
ton, Ont. 

Elected Chairman of the Industrial Rela- | 
tions Committee was P. M. Draper, Vice- 
President (Administration), Canada Iron 
Foundries Limited, Montreal, Que. 


Examining the Canada-United States 
relationship, he asserted that Canada has 
much to gain from her association with the 
U.S., but that we must follow our own 
international trading and other policies. “If 
there is one thing that both English and 
French-speaking Canadians are agreed upon, 
it is surely our refusal to be absorbed into 
the American union.” 


The less internal dissension and industrial 
strife there is in Canada, the better our 
positon to consolidate our national status. 
Speaking of industrial relations, Mr. Mathers 
noted with satisfaction that, for the past 
two years, we have had no serious, nation- 
wide strikes. He saw this as evidence of an 
improved labour-management relationship. 
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“There is nothing new in the recent state- 
ment of one prominent union leader that 
strikes are outmoded (L.G., June, p. 621). 
What is profoundly significant is that a 
respected union chief could give public 
expression to this viewpoint before an 
audience of unionists and that it should 
receive the measure of acceptance by them 
that it did.” 

“Let us, management and labour together, 
build on this foundation of common sense, 
for, assuredly, it is more true than ever 
before that we are all in the same boat 
and that we will either sink or stay afloat 
in the choppy waters of world competition.” 


General Manager's Report 


“Canadian manufacturers have continued 
to face heavy competition both from low 
wage and mass production countries,” stated 
CMA Executive Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Manager J. C. Whitelaw, Q.C., in his 
report to the annual meeting. Although the 
record exports of 1961 produced the first 
favourable merchandise trade balance since 
1952, imports in 1961 were also a record. 

In his report, Mr. Whitelaw summarized 
the Association’s activities during the past 
year. He also dealt with the state of Can- 
ada’s economy; reviewed legislation deal- 
ing with taxation, corporation and union 
matters; analysed world trade blocs; and as- 
sessed events and trends affecting the manu- 
facturing industry and the country as a 
whole. 

The growth of manufacturing offers the 
best prospect for increased employment of 
Canadians and the expansion of the Cana- 
dian economy, and this fact is becoming 
increasingly recognized, said Mr. White- 
law. Government action in the monetary, 
taxation and export fields has been helpful 
to manufacturers. 

Describing the devaluation and stabiliza- 
tion of the Canadian dollar as “the biggest 
event of the past year,” he added that man- 
ufacturers have generally welcomed the step 
as improving the competitive position for 
a number of manufactured products, al- 
though it was also accompanied by some 
problems. 

“There has been less public concern about 
inflation, until recently, but the lower for- 
eign exchange rate has complicated the 
outlook. A few prices have already moved 
up because of the lower value of the dollar, 
and the general outlook for domestic prices 
is at the moment uncertain. 

“Many manufacturers, because of unused 
capacity in their industries and competitive 
pressure, have been absorbing cost increases 
from this and other causes, but it remains 
to be seen how long this can continue. 
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“The consumer price index this April was 
about 0.9 per cent ahead of the same time 
last year. Prices of fully and chiefly manu- 
factured goods were 1.1 per cent higher 
at the beginning of this year than a year 
earlier; average hourly earnings in manu- 
facturing at the end of last year were 3.3 
per cent higher than a year earlier.” 

In commenting on the Association’s “Buy 
Canadian” program, which is now four 
years old, Mr. Whitelaw stressed that it 
must receive increasing emphasis “in the 
interests of fuller employment and improved 
economic self-sufficiency.” 

Manufacturing, “by far the most im- 
portant of the production industries, should 
have at least an equal voice at Cabinet 
level with agriculture, mining, fishing and 
forestry, each of which is represented by a 
Cabinet Minister.” This could be accom- 
plished by redesignating the Minister and 
the Department of Trade and Commerce as 
the Minister and the Department of Industry 
and Commerce, “with appropriate altera- 
tion in emphasis of duties and responsibili- 
ties,” Mr. Whitelaw suggested. 

“Encouragement for immigration at a 
time when unemployment is high seems to 
be paradoxical,” said the General Man- 
ager. There is, however, a _ shortage of 
skilled persons even though unemployment 
is high. Canada should promote immigra- 
tion on a selective basis, emphasizing tech- 
nical and professional qualifications. 


Taxation 


Taxation problems came in for con- 
siderable attention in the report. Mr. White- 
law reviewed the recent tax incentives the 
federal Government had provided: incen- 
tives for modernization, for research, and 
deferred profit sharing plans. 

The Association has again submitted, 
however, that both corporation and _per- 
sonal income tax rates are too high “for 
either the short-term or the long-term 
development of the Canadian economy”. 
Manufacturers’ incomes are actually taxed 
twice, he pointed out—first on corporation 
income, then on shareholders’ dividends. 

Corporation taxes add to the cost of fin- 
ished goods and have a pyramiding effect on 
prices, he contended. They also make it 
more difficult for the Canadian manufac- 
turer to compete with foreign manufac- 
turers, both here and abroad. 

He also asserted that the highly progres- 
sive rate structure of personal income taxes 
was discouraging the initiative and pro- 
ductive effort of Canadians. 

Increased capital cost allowance should 
be expanded as a means of encouraging 
national development and providing em- 
ployment. 
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Noting that finished manufactured goods 
still make up more than 75 per cent of 
Canada’s total imports, the Association is 
pressing for specific appropriate tariff and 
quota measures to keep imports of com- 
petitive goods within reasonable bounds. 
It has asked the Government to make re- 
newed efforts to legislate on the “class or 
kind” question, for improved customs pro- 
cedures, and for mandatory marking of fully 
manufactured imported goods with the 
country of origin. 


The CMA has asked for clarification or 
modification of certain provisions of the 
Corporations and Labour Unions Returns 
Act “to provide parity with respect to 
reporting requirements between companies 
and unions.” 


The Association also protested strongly 
about the increasing volume of reports and 
statistics required by the Government. 


The CMA’s Industrial Relations Com- 
mittee continued to study the implications 
of the use oi funds obtained through check- 
off in support of political parties, Mr. 
Whitelaw reported. 


The Committee on Vocational Training 
“has been concerned with the search for 
Ways in which the increased federal funds 
now available to the provinces...can be 
effectively used to supply industry with the 
skilled workers it requires,” the General 
Manager reported. This committee has 
worked closely with H. L. Shepherd of the 
Canadian Westinghouse Company Limited, 
who has been on loan to the Department 
of Labour to carry out a special study “for 
relating the Government’s program for 
vocational training with the requirements 
preindustry *(f.G.. Dec. 1961, p..1214). 


Hon. Jean Lesage 


Premier Jean Lesage of Quebec, one of 
the dinner speakers at the CMA annual 


meeting, outlined his Government’s plans 
for exploiting the province’s resources 
through formation of a financing corpora- 
tion. The necessary financial capital was 
not lacking collectively in Quebec, he said, 
but it was necessary to bring together the 
available capital of individuals to make it 
effective and to direct it toward a com- 
mon goal. 


The General Investment Corporation, to 
be established shortly, would be partici- 
pated in by the provincial Government and 
would encourage investment by the public 
through apparent and reasonable guaran- 
tees. It would be ‘an undertaking which 
will be likely to promote an unprecedented 
economic expansion in our province,” the 
Premier said. Capital investment from Que- 
bec and outside institutions would also be 
accepted and welcomed, he said, adding 
also that “there will be no question of the 
General Investment Corporation plunging 
into any risky projects.” 

He stated that the view of his Govern- 
ment was that it should take part in the 
country’s economic life, but by “co-oper- 
ation with private enterprise and not by 
imposing its views upon it in a dictatorial 
manner.” Economic progress thus becomes 
the result of joint action, he emphasized. 


Although the financing body “will be- 
come an essentially dynamic factor in Que- 
bec’s progress,” the Premier also pointed 
out and stressed that “human capital” was 
not being neglected, and Quebec was tak- 
ing the necessary action in the education 
field. “The Government knows that one of 
the best ways to fight unemployment is to 
raise the educational level of the population 
as a whole,” he stated. 


Co-operation between all the interested 
parties—capital, labour and government— 
would be the basis for building the future 
of the province, the Premier said. 


Industrial Relations Conference 


Judge A. H. McKinnon 


Many are becoming concerned about 
trends that are discernible in labour legis- 
lation, said Judge A. H. McKinnon, author 
of the recent Report on Labour Legislation 
for the Nova Scotia Government (L.G., 
May, p. 507). He was speaking at the 
industrial relations conference on “Legis- 
lative Balance in Labour Relations.” 

“We can foresee with some certainty,” 
he said, “that it will not be long until 
the different jurisdictions of this country 
will regulate all aspects of management- 
labour relations through a codified body of 
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laws administered and policed by the State; 
and free collective bargaining, which all of 
our labour legislation was enacted to foster, 
will be sacrificed on the altar of ‘the pub- 
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lic interest’. 


That public interest requires such inter- 
vention is now the announced policy of the 
Government of the United States, he pointed 
out, quoting from an address last Febru- 
ary by U.S. Secretary of Labor Arthur J. 
Goldberg: 


Hitherto Government intervention in labour- 
management disputes has been aimed merely 
at mediating the issues in disputes and bring- 
ing about a settlement. From now on, it will 
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be concerned with the character of the set- 
tlement. It will be intent on seeing that the 
terms of the agreements follow the Govern- 
ment’s guide lines. (See box, below). 


Judge McKinnon then quoted from an 
article in the New York Times Magazine 
by A. A. Berle, Jr., Professor of Corpora- 
tion Law at Columbia Law School: 

Briefly stated, the emerging relationship is 
this: When the wage and price levels markedly 
affect, or threaten to upset, the economy of the 
country, the Government claims power to step 
in on behalf of the ‘“‘public interest.” 


The difficulty is, Prof. Berle’s article 
continued, that the words “public interest” 
have to be defined. There are no defined 
criteria where wages and industrial prices 
are concerned, “nor can there be.” 

In the past, the reserve power of the 
Government to intervene was restricted to 
situations of extreme emergency, but it is 
now being adopted as an acceptable measure 
in any situation, “on the theory that any 
labour-management dispute affects the pub- 
lic interest,” Prof. Berle wrote. 


Guides for Non-inflationary Wage and Price Decisions* 


If, as a point of departure, we assume 
no change in the relative shares of labour 
and non-labour incomes in a particular 
industry, then a general guide may be 
advanced for non-inflationary price be- 
haviour. Both guides, as will be seen, are 
only first approximations. 

Yhe general. guide for non-inflationary 
wage behaviour is that the rate of increase 
in wage rates (including fringe benefits) in 
each industry be equal to the trend rate 
of over-all productivity increase. General 
acceptance of this guide would maintain 
stability of labour cost per unit of output 
tor the economy as a whole—though not 
of course tor individual industries. 

The general guide for non-inflationary 
price behaviour calls for price reduction if 
the industry’s rate of productivity increase 
exceeds the overall rate—tor this would 
mean declining unit labour costs; it calls 
tor an appropriate increase in price if the 
opposite relationship prevails; and it calls 
tor stable prices it the two rates of pro- 
ductivity increase are equal. 

These are advanced as general guideposts. 
To reconcile them with objectives of equity 
and efficiency, special modifications must 
be made to adapt them to the circum- 
stances of particular industries. If all of 
these modifications are made, each in the 
specitic circumstances to which it applies, 
they are consistent with stability of the 
general price level. 

Public judgments about the effects on 
the price level of particular wage or price 
decisions should take into account the mod- 
itications as well as the general guides. The 
most important modifications are the fol- 
lowing: 1. Wage-rate increases would ex- 
ceed the general guide rate in an industry 
which would otherwise be unable to attract 
suthcient labour; or in which wage rates 
are exceptionally low compared with the 
range ot wages earned elsewhere by similar 
labour because the bargaining position of 
workers has been weak in particular local 
labour markets. 

2. Wage-rate increases would fall short 
of the general guide rate in an industry 
which could not provide jobs for its entire 
labour force even in times of generally full 
employment; or in which wage rates are 


* Excerpt from the Annual Report of the Council 
of Economie Advisers transmitted to the Congress 
with the Economic Report of the President in 
January 1962. 
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exceptionally high compared with the range 
of wages earned elsewhere by similar labour 
because the bargaining position of workers 
had been especially strong. 


3. Prices would rise more rapidly, or fall 
more slowly than indicated by the general 
guide rate in an industry in which the level 
of profits was insufficient to attract the 
capital required to finance a needed expan- 
sion in capacity; or in which costs other 
than labour costs had risen. 


4. Prices would rise more slowly, or fall 
more rapidly than indicated by the general 
guide in an industry in which the relation 
of productive capacity to full employment; 
demand shows the desirability of an out- 
flow of capital from the industry or in 
which costs other than labour costs have 
fallen; or in which excessive market power 
has resulted in rates of profit substantially 
higher than those earned elsewhere on in- 
vestments of comparable risk. 


It is a measure of the difficulty of the 
problem that even these complex guideposts 
leave out of account several important con- 
siderations. Although output per man-hour 
rises mainly in response to improvements in 


the quantity and quality of capital goods 
with which employees are equipped, em- 
ployees are often able to improve their 
pertormance by means within their own 
control. It is obviously in the public interest 
that incentives be preserved which would 
reward employees tor such efforts. 


Also, in connection with the use of 
measures of over-all productivity gain as 
benchmarks for wage increases, it must be 
borne in mind that average hourly labour 
costs often change through the process of 
up or down grading, shifts between wage 
and salaried employment, and other forces. 
Such changes may either add to or subtract 
from the increment which is available for 
Wage increases under the over-all produc- 
tivity guide. 

Finally, it must be reiterated that collec- 
tive bargaining within an industry over the 
division of the proceeds between labour 
and non-labour income is not necessarily 
disruptive of over-all price stability. The 
relative shares can change within the bounds 
of non-inflationary price behaviour. But 
when a disagreement between management 
and labour is resolved by passing the bill 
to the rest of the economy, the bill is paid 
in depreciated currency to the ultimate 
advantage of no one. 
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This current development in the United 
States, Judge McKinnon continued, suggests 
that in that country we can look for a 
greater degree of governmental control and 
direction over management-labour relation- 
ships. 


“In Canada, there has also been a recog- 
nition, reflected in legislation, that the 
consequence of free collective bargaining is 
detrimental to the public interest; and that 
industrial peace should not depend on the 
free bargaining in good faith of employers 
and unions. Apparently, there is an insist- 
ence that, in some areas, there be collective 
bargaining but without the threat of strikes 
or lockouts.” 


Judge McKinnon then cited, as examples, 
provisions in the labour legislation of 
Alberta, Manitoba and Quebec. 


He then turned to special legislation 
enacted to bring a labour dispute to an 
end, mentioning the federal Maintenance of 
Operation Act and Railways Operation Con- 
tinuation Act, and the British Columbia 
Coast Steamship Service Act. 


We can sympathize with the reason for 
these Acts because the public demanded that 
the country or the province should not be 
inconvenienced by a stoppage of transpor- 
tation facilities, he said, but “we must 
realize that the right to strike is the root 
and base of free collective bargaining; 
without it, under our present system, the 
union has little to bargain with.” 

It is interesting to note that leading unionists 
in Canada do state that the “‘strike’’ is prob- 
ably an outmoded weapon, but until we are 
successful in changing the direction of manage- 
ment-labour relations, the right to strike must 
remain, unless we wish to abandon collective 
bargaining entirely. 


There are other areas where labour legis- 
lation in Canada has exhibited a trend 
toward a greater degree of regulation. These 
include: certification procedures, determina- 
tion of appropriate units, regulations against 
the altering of wages and conditions of 
employment when negotiations are in prog- 
ress, unfair practices, union security provi- 
sions, and the legal status of trade unions. 

Aside from statutory enactments, “recent 
legal decisions have settled the matter by 
holding that a union is a legal entity which 
may be made liable in damages either for 
breach of the Labour Relations Act or under 
the common law... 

“This trend toward state regulation of all 
phases in management-labour relationships, 
thus limiting the scope of free collective 
bargaining, was not, I believe, anticipated 
by the legislatures that passed the original 
enactments,” he said. 
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Judge McKinnon outlined the history of 
government legislation to assist in settling 
disputes, culminating in the 1940’s in legis- 
lation laying down the ground rules within 
which the collective bargaining relationship 
was to operate. Behind this was the desire 
to point the way to the ideal employer- 
employee relationship. 

This envisaged, first, that not only the 
dominant public interest but also that of 
employer, employee and union is preserved by 
industrial peace and that this can best be 
achieved where these parties work in harmony 
and full co-operation in the interest of the 
industry which they operate and manage, on 
the one hand, and in which they are em- 
ployed, on the other. Second, such management- 
employee relationship is fostered where it is 
marked by respect, appreciation, understanding, 
loyal and active co-operation, and devotion to 
their common undertaking... . Thirdly, volun- 
tary co-operation is essential in achieving the 
best management-employee relationship and the 
maximum return to industry. 


If the adverse factors that have intruded 
since the original concept of the ideal are 
overlooked, “conditions are more favourable 
today for the attainment of that ideal than 
they were some years ago.” 


Conditions have gradually developed that 
bind the employees to the enterprise and 
create common interests between employees 
and management. These include: pension 
plans, vacations with pay, benefits related to 
length of service, systems of promotion in 
which experience and familiarity with the 
work are important. Collectively bargained 
seniority rules and other rights and privileges 
that depend on length of service also create 
stronger common interests between em- 
ployers and employees. 


As these common interests grow in im- 
portance, “one would expect that both 
parties would be drawing closer together” 
in an effort to develop them. This has not 
been the case, “partly because of the pre- 
occupation of both parties with guarding 
and fostering their positions in the legislative 
arena, where they are antagonists in a con- 
test to promote or hold statutory rights, 
with the State imposing the rules and acting 
as ‘ referee.” 


Close co-operation in the union-manage- 
ment relationship would mean that both 
parties would have to abandon some en- 
trenched attitudes. “It may be difficult for 
management and labour to transform their 
attitudes for ones of full and harmonious 
co-operation, but if it is realized that the 
alternative is greater legislative restrictions, 
state intervention and the probable aban- 
donment of free collective bargaining, then 
it should be worth a determined effort.” 

In his consultations last year with man- 
agement and labour groups across Canada, 
Judge McKinnon had found fairly general 
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agreement that the ideal management-labour 
relationship would be achieved with a mini- 
mum of legislative restriction. 


“The general consensus seemed to be 
that if one side could only trust the other 
to deal fairly and above board, both would 
be willing to scrap much of the restrictive 
legislation now existing.” 

Generally speaking, where the balance of 
restrictive legislation was considered to be 
anti-union, employer groups expressed them- 
selves as somewhat content but advocated fur- 
ther restrictive measures. Union groups ex- 
pressed themselves as very dissatisfied and were 
convinced that they were the victims of the 
legislation, which greatly lessened their respect 
for governmental institutions. 

Where the situation is reversed and legislation 
is considered to be pro-union, union groups 
were not entirely satisfied with the legislation 
in force but they appreciated that they were 
in a favoured position. The employer groups 
here contended that labour legislation was 
weighted in favour of unions and this had 
placed their industries in a very poor com- 
petitive position with other provinces. The 
employers here stressed that they would like 
to see less compulsion placed on employers 
and more voluntary co-operation between man- 
agement and labour throughout negotiations. 

From these consultations, it was difficult to 
escape the impression that restrictive legislation 
has driven an ever-deepening wedge between 
management and labour, and has made much 
more difficult the voluntary co-operation which 
is vital to the welfare of industry and its 
employees. 


He cited Sweden as an example of how 
the current trend could be changed and 
channelled in the direction of the ideal 
management-employee relationship. 


“I believe it is true to say,” Judge Mc- 
Kinnon concluded, “that from public state- 
ments made by leaders in industry and 
labour, there never was a time when both 
parties were more receptive to an arrange- 
ment for closer co-operation and mutual 
action than at present. 


“If such an arrangement is desired, would 
it not be well to at least start a move in 
that direction rather than continue with the 
current trend, which can only result in 
further legislative intervention and a further 
delay in the attainment of the desired rela- 
tionship?” 


George B. Morris, Jr. 


“Labour relations problems are long- 
range problems; what is done today can 
have far-reaching effects for years in the 
future,” said George B. Morris, Jr., of the 
personnel department, General Motors Cor- 
poration, Detroit. He was speaking to the 
industrial relations conference on “Long- 
Term Objectives in Collective Bargaining.” 
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Unions will make demands they know 
management should not grant, he pointed 
out, but once unwise concessions are made, 
they look upon them as vested rights and 
will resist attempts to correct them. Unions 
also demand that contract wording be 
brought up to date to reflect the actual 
practices that have developed under the 
agreement. “Thus, the bad practices of 
today tend to become the poor contract 
clauses of tomorrow.” 


Mr. Morris enumerated six management 
objectives in collective bargaining. 


First, a policy approach to labour rela- 
tions is essential. “Labour relations prob- 
lems cannot be handled properly on the 
basis of expediency. Consistent policies are 
needed.” Unions recognize the importance 
of a sound and consistent approach by 
management, he said. 


Management must establish a reputation 
for firmness, consistency and credibility. 


Second, there must be full acceptance 
by everyone in management of the role of 
the union as representative of employees in 
the bargaining unit. 

“Acceptance of the role of the union as 
representative of the employees for collec- 
tive bargaining purposes requires willing- 
ness on the part of management to meet 
with the union at any time to discuss prob- 
lems of mutual concern. 


“Unions and management should not com- 
municate with each other only at arm’s 
length, as infrequently as possible, and put 
off problems that arise until the often 
hostile atmosphere of contract negotiations. 


“The union-management relationship 
should be a day-to-day proposition, with 
frequent, continuing communication between 
management and union representatives.” 


Mr. Morris described the process of com- 
munication between management and union 
at General Motors to illustrate what full 
acceptance of the role of unions implies. 
The process includes formal negotiations, 
subcommittees of company and union repre- 
sentatives to deal with technical areas 
(pensions, insurance and S.U.B., etc.), con- 
tinuous communication at all levels in the 
period between negotiations, high-level 
meetings to discuss matters of mutual in- 
terest, frequent meetings between the union’s 
GM department and the company’s labour 
relations staff, and meetings of the boards 
of administration that handle problems 
under the pension plan and the supplemental 
unemployment benefit plan. 


Third, management’s responsibility to 
manage the business must be maintained. 


Just as management should fully accept 
the legitimate role of the union, it should 
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insist that the union recognize that manage- 
ment has the responsibility to manage the 
business. 


Management cannot operate a business 
effectively if prior consent of the union is 
required before decisions are reached on: 
disciplining of employees, the right to dis- 
charge or discipline for cause, the products 
to be manufactured, the location of plants, 
production schedules, and the methods, 
processes and means of manufacturing. 


Fourth, fair, sound and firm discipline 
must be maintained throughout the organi- 
zation. An undisciplined, disorderly plant is 
rarely an efficient plant. 

“Disciplining employees is a management 
responsibility more than it is a management 
right...The union’s responsibility is to 
represent the employees once the discipline 
has been assessed by management.” 


Fifth, provisions in labour agreements 
that impair manufacturing efficiency must 
be avoided. For example, bad seniority pro- 
visions, limits on the right to set production 
standards, and limitations on subcontracting 
can have a heavy impact on unit production 
costs. 

In labour relations, the easy way would 
often be to ignore the problem and reject 
the union solution “on principle,” which is 
another way of saying “duck the problem.” 
The real task in labour relations is to find 
mutually acceptable solutions, and finding 
such solutions is the challenge to both 
management and union, Mr. Morris said. 

Sixth, affirmative policies designed to keep 
avenues of technological change free and 
open must be adopted. 

Two kinds of policies are important in 
connection with technological change: (1) 
avoidance of provisions in labour agree- 
ments that could restrict management’s 
ability to adopt the most efficient tools and 
methods of production or its freedom to 
determine production standards and to make 
and change work rules vital to efficient 
production; and (2) management’s willing- 
ness to adopt measures designed to mini- 
mize the impact on employees of disloca- 
tions caused by technological changes, 
changes in consumer preference, relocation 
of plants, fluctuations in employment or 
other factors that cause real economic 
hardship to employees. 


D. Alan Page 


“The use of strikes as a means of achiev- 
ing collective agreement between labour and 
management in this country is now out- 
moded and something better must be found 
to take their place,” said D. Alan Page, 
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Director of Personnel, Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co. of Canada Limited, at the 
industrial relations conference. 

He was sure that none of his listeners 
found anything particularly startling in that 
statement, but that they would be interested 
to learn that it was recently made by 
William Mahoney of the Steelworkers, that 
he made it to the union policy committee, 
and that he was not criticized by his fellow 
unionists for it. 

Statements like Mr. Mahoney’s would 
seem to suggest an awareness on the part of 
the more thoughtful senior union leaders in 
Canada today that relationships between 
management and labour must take on a new 
maturity in the future, he said. He was 
speaking on “What Hope for Harmony?” 

“Is harmony merely a matter of manage- 
ment’s agreeing to give the union every- 
thing they ask?” Or would you achieve 
harmony if the union simply agreed to all 
proposals by management? 

Certainly, I do not regard harmony as 
a complete absence of arguments and dif- 
ferences in point of view, Mr. Page said. 
“T think we shall achieve harmony in labour 
relations when management is aware of the 
requirements of the union and its members, 
and at the same time, unions are equally 
aware of the requirements of management.” 

True harmony is possible when both sides 
see the requirements of those opposite them 
at the bargaining table and seek to achieve 
means of reconciling the different objectives 
in a working arrangement based on mutual 
respect and understanding of the problems 
of both sides. This pre-supposes the seeking 
and finding of a full and mature realization 
of all the facts of the situation, together 
with a willingness to modify one’s own 
demands to advance the cause of the organi- 
zation as a whole. 

Ultimately, hope for harmony must rest 
on the ability of both sides to be able to 
communicate their essential needs to the 
other side in such a way that they are 
properly appreciated and understood. 

Achievement of a truly mature relation- 
ship between union and management is of 
vital concern not only to Canadian industry 
but to the whole of the Canadian economy, 
he continued. Industrial disputes today are 
often of such proportions that a breakdown 
of negotiations in a major industry means 
disruption to the economy of the nation. 
Potential disruption to the convenience and 
well-being of the public is so great in cer- 
tain utilities such as railway and hydro 
electric systems that a strike is “virtually 
non-acceptable” to the public. 


The main obstacles to the achievement 
and strengthening of industrial harmony in 
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Canada, Mr. Page said, are of two kinds: 
those which are union-made and _ those 
which are created by management. 

Many of today’s labour leaders realize 
that without greater productivity, there can 
be no increased returns for the worker, but 
“there are many concepts tenaciously held 
by labour leaders which need revision and 
study in the light of today’s changing con- 
ditions.” 

Automation is feared in certain quarters 
because of the potential unemployment that 
some people believe it will bring. “I do 
not see it as the source of potential unem- 
ployment, but I do recognize that it is the 
source of far-reaching changes which are 
bound to bring disruption to ‘the work 
force.” This disruption need not be too 
harmful if workers are given retraining, if 
they will accept the training and the unions 
will permit it. 

“Yet the unions, whose vital concern 
should be for these workers who will suffer 
displacement, are still showing themselves 
very unwilling to abandon old-time con- 
cepts of seniority so that adequate training 
can be offered to minimize the effect of 
technological displacement. At the same 
time, many unions are forcing the pernicious 
practice sometimes referred to as feather- 
bedding into contracts on the pretext of 
protecting the jobs of their members.” 

The labour leaders’ awareness of the 
necessity of gearing wage increases to in- 
creases in productivity is not sufficiently 
shared by the rank and file union members. 
If harmony is to be achieved, unions must 
learn to gear their wage and fringe benefit 
demands to the realities of the situation, 
Mr. Page said. 

It is easy for us to be critical of union 
action in their relationships with manage- 
ment, but more difficult for us to turn 
around and examine the actions of manage- 
ment. “Yet we must honestly ask ourselves: 
Has management done all it can, in the 
past, to promote a real sense of harmony 
and purpose with the unions with which 
it deals? I am afraid that the answer is that 
this has not always been done. 

“It is so easy to dismiss some extravagant 
demand on the part of the union as unrea- 
sonable and unthinking and to forget that 
a possible reason for the inclusion of this 
demand is some equally unreasonable action 
on the part of management in contract 
administration during the previous year,” 
he said. 

Mr. Page then asked: “If we regard the 
promotion of harmony as of vital import- 
ance, where can we look for help?” 


It has been suggested that this is a function 
of government and, in the sense that it is the 
guardian of the public interest, government has 
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a definite stake in industrial harmony. However, 
it is open to serious question, first, as to how 
effectively the government can participate in 
the promotion of harmony, and second, as to 
how much it is desirable that they should 
participate. 


In Canada we believe that the best 
relationships between management and la- 
bour are those which are achieved with the 
minimum of interference by government. 
But, “if we cannot find the answer, the 
freedom of action prized by both manage- 
ment and labour will be sacrificed through 
government concern for the public welfare.” 

Government participation in labour rela- 
tions is neither effective nor desirable in 
promoting hope for true harmony, Mr. 
Page said. But “if we ourselves do not 
achieve the solution, we will have something 
thrust on us which neither side will like 
and which will make our problems even 
more complex than they are today.” 

He then told the conference what unions, 
management and government could do to 
promote harmony. 

It is essential, he said, that unions under- 
take to disseminate among their members a 
real understanding of the problems facing 
industry today: the realities of competition 
and the need for gearing wage and other 
employee benefit increases to productivity. 

Management must devote a great deal 
of attention to the problem of communica- 
tion with the union, its executive and its 
members. But “any attempt to preach or 
to brain-wash our employee audience would 
undo any good that might be done.” 

Government has played an important part 
in labour relations in this country in the 
past, but the best role for government is 
a minimum one. 


We want to see the public protected against 
any unacceptable action that may be taken by 
unions or by management, but a sound labour- 
management relationship can only be attained, 
in the long run, by the parties sitting down 
and working out their problems in an atmos- 
phere of mutual confidence and trust. 


Walter W. Finke 


At the second session of the industrial 
relations conference, Walter W. Finke, Pre- 
sident, Electronic Data Process Division, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., de- 
livered a paper on automation, a great part 
of which was devoted to electronic data 
processing (EDP). 

Both the United States and Canada, he 
said, are deeply committed to automation. 
Automation is moving forward, with the 
one basic object of achieving economic 
strength at home and abroad. 

The concept of automation embraces 
many tools, he continued, citing the tractor 
on the farm, the bulldozer in construction, 
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electronic process control systems in indus- 
try. Electronic data processing was the 
newest tool of automation in the office. 


No matter what the tool, its primary 
function was to increase man’s productivity. 


Electronic data processing, the most 
recent in a long series of inventions designed 
to increase productivity, is “automating the 
clerical tasks out of the office.” At the other 
extreme it is automating the processes of 
scientific research, and in between it is 
heiping to automate industrial production. 


EDP was probably the most advanced 
form of automation yet devised, he said. 
There was “a perhaps not unnatural fear” 
of automation in the minds of many people. 
They fear it brings job insecurity. 


If the fear that surrounds automation 
retards its progress, the loss in terms of 
economic strength “will be immeasurable.” 


If business and industry were static, auto- 
mation might well be a threat to full em- 
ployment. But they are not; they are 
ageressively dynamic, and the technological 
development that leads to automation is 
keeping the economy on the move. A dy- 
namic economy supported by a sophisticated 
technology is continually providing new and 
greater employment opportunities. 


A business that shies away from automa- 
tion presents greater risks to jobs than one 
pioneering in technology. “The history of 
business is littered with the debris of com- 
panies that have died of obsolescence—those 
that failed to take advantage of the new 
tools that are the real source of competitive 
strength,” Mr. Finke said. 


In the same way, a national economy that 
fails to support automation will find itself 
at a disadvantage in international com- 
petition. 

Frequently overlooked is the fact that 
automation tends to provide a larger pro- 
portion of jobs requiring greater skills and, 
therefore, commanding higher pay. In the 
United States, the number of unskilled 
workers today is substantially lower than 
20 years ago; but in the same period, the 
total civilian labour force has increased 
some 30 per cent, and the number of pro- 
fessional, technical and management people 
has nearly doubled. 

One of the great lessons history teaches us 
is that the discovery of broad new techniques, 
such as electronic data processing, results in 
long-range benefits in the form of new busi- 
nesses, new services and new employment 


opportunities that far outweigh the transitory 
dislocations. 


EDP is growing into a big employer in 
its own right, Mr. Finke continued. Persons 


engaged in the manufacture, programming 
and operation of electronic computers in 
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the U.S. now number well over one hundred 
thousand. By the end of the decade, it is 
estimated that the U.S. will require more 
than 150,000 additional programmers alone. 


There is little evidence that EDP has 
created important employment problems. In 
truth, clerical employment has increased 
18 per cent in the last five years, U.S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics figures show, 
while non-clerical employment has increased 
only 5 per cent and total civilian employ- 
ment by about 6 per cent. 


He was not implying that EDP would 
not displace people on a job-for-job basis; 
this is one of the primary objectives of 
electronic data processing. The important 
point is that most EDP users, by careful 
planning and training programs, have been 
able to absorb their displaced workers in 
other areas of their organizations. “Even 
so, the rising demand for clerical help con- 
tinues to outpace the progress of office 
automation.” 


The problems of office automation are 
quite different from those brought about 
by automation in coal mines or in petroleum, 
steel and automobile industries, where there 
was an actual reduction in the numbers at 
work. 


“We must squarely face the problems 
created by our use of the tools of auto- 
mation... We are faced with a dual obliga- 
tion: we have a clear responsibility to make 
the fullest use of the new tools of economic 
strength; on the other hand we have an 
equally clear responsibility to employ what- 
ever means we have at hand to alleviate 
the temporary hardships that may arise 
through their use.” 


Here Mr. Finke quoted from an article in 
the April issue of the Harvard Business 
Review by Prof. Benjamin Selekman: 

This does_not necessarily mean that he [the 
businessman] must initiate and develop a com- 
plete program in his own enterprise to provide 
for all the contingencies attendant on the 
onward sweep of technology—a goal not finan- 
cially feasible. It does mean, however, that he 
must acquire a positive attitude toward such 
programs, and participate actively in their 
development both in industry and in the com- 
munity. 


Mr. Finke is convinced that the solution 
lies in education, “the training of people 
in the skills of the new technologies and 
the retraining of displaced people for useful 
work in labour shortage areas.” It is an 
interesting fact in both Canada and the 
United States, he commented, that there is 
a labour shortage in some areas while there 
is substantial unemployment in others. 


“By and large, the unemployment exists 
in the unskilled labour markets. The short- 
ages for the most part are in the higher 
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skills. This obviously points to the need 
for further education and retraining.” 


An impressive amount of retraining is 
being undertaken in computer-using com- 
panies to prepare people to work with EDP 
or train them for new work. Computer 
manufacturers, too, are training people in 
the various skills associated with electronic 
computation. 

This educational movement must con- 
tinue to grow, he said. “EDP is on the road 
to becoming as basic to our way of life 
as the typewriter and the printing press. 
It is entirely possible that it will soon be 
as vital in the business and scientific worlds 
as reading, writing and arithmetic. It is 
indispensable to the continued build-up of 
our economic strength.” 


The threat of the recurrence of the kind 
of thinking that led factory workers of 
early days to try to stop the Industrial 
Revolution by wrecking the machinery “is 
far more alarming than any threat the new 
machinery could possibly pose,” Mr. Finke 
concluded. 


Very Rev. Georges Henri Levesque 


“Ethics and Morality in Shop and Office” 
was the subject of an address to the indus- 
trial relations conference by the Very 
Reverend Georges Henri Levesque, Superior 
of the Maison Montmorency, Courville, 


Que. 

In order to build a prosperous and power- 
ful industry, there must be adequate man- 
power, and “this manpower consists of 
competent and qualified men, physically and 
mentally healthy, but also basically good 
and strong, that is, with a deep and exten- 
sive moral value,” Father Levesque said. 

He did not plan to lay out a complete 
code of moral rules that would point out 
exactly what should be forbidden, allowed 
or recommended. Far more important than 
the small details of good conduct recipes 
were the fundamental principles that should 
inspire them, he said. 

“The first and most important of these 
principles is the transcendent value of each 
human person.” An office or a shop is, 
most of all, a team of men and women 
working together, and “teamwork demands 
respect of the nature of those taking part.” 
And these, above all, are individual human 
beings. 

“This fact is extremely important, as it 
demands that. business relationships be pri- 
marily and fundamentally human, that is, 
moral... It impels employers and employees 
to always give each other. the consideration 
and treatment a-man deserves... 
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“It is now more important than ever 
to stress this principle because of the 
mechanization of labour and the impera- 
tiveness of efficiency which are more and 
more inclined to depersonalize the worker.” 


Father Levesque then went on to define 
“what exactly is a person.” A person is a 
free and responsible individual human being, 
he said. 


Because every one of us is primarily a 
free individual, no firm has the right to 
impose on us its own views in fields outside 
business matters. The worker, having freely 
taken on the obligations of his employment, 
should fulfil his duties just as freely. “When 
obedience is required on his part, he must 
do so as a free man and not as a slave.” 


Secondly, everyone is responsible. “If an 
individual demands that we respect his rights 
to freedom, he must in return be prepared 
to accept the duty of his responsibility.” 
And if we impose on the firm the duty to 
respect its employees’ freedom, we must 
also recognize the firm’s privilege to count 
on their trustworthiness. 


Where would freedom and responsibility 
lead without control and direction by means 
of powerful and wise discipline? Discipline 
signifies respect for order. Order is the 
essential condition that provides stability 
and efficiency to a firm. Without order the 
business would become paralyzed or be 
threatened by disintegration. Respect for 
order is a serious obligation “which we 
define as discipline.” 


The second fundamental principle con- 
cerns the value of work. The accomplish- 
ment of a job, work, is a human act. Work 
has social value, as its highest aim is to be 
useful to society. By working, a worker 
acquires a right to remuneration. 


“Work deserves our sincere, constant and 
universal respect, which should be especially 
proved by establishing working conditions 
suitable to his [man’s] human dignity,” said 
Father Levesque. It also deserves that we 
devote ourselves to it fervently and com- 
petently. “When we chose to work for our 
living, we then become professional workers 
and work itself become our state of life.” 


Finally work deserves a reward, a re- 
muneration that allows the worker and his 
family to lead a proper life. 


Concluding, Father Levesque mentioned 
two indispensable virtues that should ex- 
ist in any shop or office: justice and charity. 
“Justice considers our neighbour as another 
person, a separate and distinct individual, 
whereas charity sees in our neighbour a 
being very closely joined to us. Justice ad- 
justs one and another by ordering each 
one to respect the other’s property, to leave 
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him what is his and give him what he 
owns. Charity, on the other hand, joins one 
another in fraternal feelings and _ insists 
on kindness, mutual help and devotion.” 


Dr. Hans Selye 


The final speaker at the industrial re- 
lations conference was Dr. Hans Selye, Di- 
rector of the Institute of Experimental 
Medicine at the University of Montreal, 


who spoke on “The Stress of Technology 
—Can Man Adjust?” 


He defined stress as the rate of wear 
and tear in the body. The unprecedented 
development of technology in this century 
has created many new sources of stress 
while at the same time largely eliminating 
others such as diseases and malnutrition. 
We must learn to live with our newly 
acquired sources of stress. 


Plenary Conference 


Hon. Donald M. Fleming 


“There is no magic formula for economic 
growth,” said Hon. Donald M. Fleming, 
Minister of Finance, whose address on 
“The Contribution of Fiscal Policy to Eco- 
nomic Expansion and Growth” opened the 
plenary conference. He defined economic 
growth as the measure of success in our 
individual and joint efforts to meet the 
economic challenge of the world around us. 


“Everyone in a free society has a role 
to play in the achievement of economic 
growth; and the task cannot be accom- 
plished by one group alone, whether it be 
business, labour, the farmer, or govern- 
ment,” he added. 


Among other things, government is ex- 
pected to contribute to economic stability 
by stimulating production and employment 
when the country’s economic resources are 
not being fully utilized and, conversely, by 
restraining excesses when the country’s 
resources are being pressed beyond their 
limits. 

Fiscal policy is one of the instruments 
available to government for the promotion 
of economic growth. Another is tariff policy. 


Before dealing with fiscal policy, tax 
policy and tariff policy, the Minister re- 
viewed the economic environment in the 
postwar period. 


Since the war, developments that have 
had a strong influence on the Canadian 
economy were hidden for a time during the 
period of shortage of goods and equipment, 
“a period when inflationary forces were 
constantly in the ascendant.” During this 
period, Western Europe and Japan rebuilt 
their economies, newly emerging countries 
were attempting to achieve self-sustaining 
economic growth, the pace of scientific and 
technological development accelerated rap- 
idly, the free world dismantled direct con- 
trols on the movement of goods and capital 
and thus has grown much more inter- 
dependent. | 


The result has been that competition in 
world markets has. become much more 
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intense and the need for greater efficiency 
has been forcefully underlined, Mr. Fleming 
said. 


Over the past few years Canada has 
experienced an excess of production facili- 
ties and far less stimulus to develop her 
resource industries. At the same time, Cana- 
dian manufacturing industries met, for the 
first time in several decades, intensified 
international competition. As a result, the 
rate of private investment slowed down and 
the role of investment as a stimulus to 
the economy declined. 


“In this situation,’ Mr. Fleming said, 
“what is required is a shift of both human 
and material resources into other uses... 
Transfers of resources require flexibility in 
the economy and mobility of the labour 
force ys" 


“The skills of our people, the moderniza- 
tion of our industry, the volume and quality 
of our scientific research had to be enhanced 
if we meet the new forces of world com- 
petition and to continue our strong pace of 
economic growth.” 


Fiscal Policy 


At a time when various forces are depress- 
ing the level of demand, an expansionary 
fiscal policy can play an important role in 
stimulating production and employment, the 
Minister of Finance continued. When there 
is excess productive capacity and idle man- 
power, deficit budgets can provide a useful 
stimulus and, when appropriately timed, 
encourage higher output, income and sav- 
ings without inflation. 

Fiscal policy alone cannot solve all our 
economic problems; the productive and dis- 
tributive functions of the economy must be 
made more modern, more efficient and more 
flexible. 

The Minister referred to increases in the 
conditional and unconditional grants to 
provinces and municipalities, and in trans- 
fer payments to individuals. A third type 
of federal expenditures, those for acquisi- 
tion of goods and services, have been 
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growing less rapidly, and the growth in the 
number of government employees has 
slowed. 

From the savings achieved, he said, the 
Government has expanded its outlays “on 
programs designed to contribute directly 
to economic growth and development,” for 
example, assistance to technical and 
vocational training, contributions to research 
in universities, direct assistance in industrial 
research and development, help in develop- 
ment of the resources of the North, develop- 
ment and expansion of air flight safety 
systems, assistance to ship construction. 


Tax Policy 


Federal tax policies have been designed to 
stimulate the Canadian economy and ensure 
a satisfactory rate of growth, Mr. Fleming 
said. The reduction in the personal income 
tax in 1957 left an additional $146 million 
in the hands of individual taxpayers, and 
this increase in purchasing power “at a 
time when the momentum of the economy 
had slackened” provided an important stim- 
ulus for recovery and renewed growth. 


Adjustments in commodity taxes have 
assisted the economy. Perhaps the most 
important change was the removal of the 
special excise tax on passenger automobiles. 


Canada depends essentially on private 
enterprise to provide new opportunities for 
production and employment. Therefore tax 
measures to stimulate the economy have 
been directed to an important extent toward 
fiscal relief for business enterprises. 


But instead of general capital cost allow- 
ances measures, the Government has in- 
creased allowances in a selective way. One 
area of great promise was the development 
of new products and the increased process- 
ing in Canada of our own natural resources. 
Therefore a program was announced to 
allow double depreciation for one year on 
assets acquired to produce a product new 
to Canada or new to an area designated a 
surplus manpower area. 


Tariff Policy 


The customs tariff is one of the principal 
instruments available to government for 
influencing the course of industrial expan- 
sion and economic growth. “The main- 
tenance of a reasonable level of tariff 
protection for soundly based and efficient 
industries, and the provision of adequate 
safeguards against destructive dumping, are 
essential to a healthy, expanding Canadian 
economy”. 

The Minister said it was his view that 
“government policy in respect of tariffs and 
related customs matters should be designed 
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to meet the legitimate needs of Canadian 
industry, to protect our producers and work- 
men against certain unfair trading practices, 
and to promote the diversification and 
balanced development of the Canadian 
economy”. 

In all tariff negotiations we have adopted 
a selective approach, he explained, and 
have made it clear that we were not pre- 
pared to consider across-the-board reduc- 
tions in tariffs without regard to the impact 
on individual Canadian producers. 

About the deficit on international current 
account, he said such deficits may be appro- 
priate when the capacity of the economy is 
strained, but are unnecessary and undesir- 
able when there are unused resources readily 
available. 

“We need to stimulate our economy 
through the expansion of exports and by 
developing domestic efficiency so that our 
own producers can successfully meet com- 
petition from abroad.” 


He said that Canadian manufacturers 
had assured him that under the new stable 
exchange rate they would be producing 
products hitherto imported, and that they 
were planning their purchases in order to 
buy in Canada many components which it 
is now cheaper to produce in Canada. 


Current Economic Situation 


In recent years Canada has experienced 
better economic growth than either Great 
Britain or the United States, Mr. Fleming 
said. “From 1957 to the end of 1961 we 
had greater increases than either of those 
countries in industrial production, exports 
and employment, and our prices increased 
lessi? 

Employment has increased substantially, 
and in contrast to 1960, when all of the 
gain in employment took place in the service 
industries, much of the increase over the 
past year occurred in manufacturing. Most 
of the increase was in male employment, 
whereas earlier, women had accounted for 
almost all the growth. 

Concluding, the Minister of Finance said 
it was important that the Government follow 
a policy that will promote sound economic 
progress. “It is no less important that 
management and labour should co-operate 
in attaining increasing efficiency in pursuit 
of the objectives of growth and prosperity.” 


H. George De Young 


“We are so used to excusing ourselves by 
pointing to small runs that we have not 
really moved to correct this [problem]. We 
have spent so much time talking about the 
competition’s advantage that we have not 
looked at ours enough. 
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“A large segment of Canadian industry 
can compete now—a larger segment can 
become competitive,” said H. George De 
Young, Chairman of the National Produc- 
tivity Council, in an address entitled “Can 
We Meet the Test of the Marketplace?” 


Most countries who are competing with 
Canada are not industrializing on the 
strength of their home market. They are 
doing it on the strength of export markets, 
he pointed out. 


As an example, he mentioned that the 
Japanese cutlery industry has a capacity of 
about 24 million dozen pieces annually but 
the market for cutlery in Japan is 3 million 
dozen pieces. Exports account for more than 
20 million dozen pieces a year. 


“We need more companies and groups of 
companies who attack the problem of 
world competition on a world basis,” Mr. 
De Young said. 

Primary industries will not absorb our 
growing labour force. Nor will the service 
industry or government, unless the economy 
grows. It is the manufacturing industry that 
must employ the growing labour force. 

Seven to ten per cent of Canadian indus- 
try is meeting the criteria of the price in 
the market. Our target should be 20 or 30 
per cent of our industry in the optimum 
class, of the right size. 

“Tet’s take an example of the stove, 
refrigerator and washing machine indus- 
tries, where a market for about 280,000 
units of each exists in Canada—and about 
20 manufacturers are importing parts or 
the entire unit. Why not an optimum sized 
plant to meet the market and export too? 
Why not have 20 marketing companies 
drawing from one or two sources? Can 
American-owned competing subsidiaries 
adjust to the needs of Canada under new 
conditions?” 


People would like a magic formula for 
wage settlements, and hope that a produc- 
tivity formula will be it. “Perhaps it might 
be, if we could agree on the formula... 
I have had little hope of finding a magic 
productivity formula.” 


A good productivity measure can indicate 
that something needs to be done, and how 
much, to insure continued success in pass- 
ing the final test, meeting the price in the 
market place. To be useful, a Canadian 
productivity measure “must come from an 
accepted unbiased source using factors 
agreed upon by management, labour and 
government.” 


Canadian plants can be built under the 
concept of export as a basis of enlarging 
the market. This should be in co-operation 
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with Canadian plants having equipment al- 
ready in place so as to avoid duplication. I 
am convinced that it is the way to succeed in 
Canada in the future. . 


“This sort of co-operation is discouraged 
in Canada, if not because it’s illegal, because 
of the fear that it might be. This fear is very 
real and more effective than the law. A clear 
delineation of the rules under which Canada 
is to fight in the competitive game is absolutely 
necessary. We must know whether we are to 
continue to fight each other while we point 
with shame at our statistics, or will we form 
a team and compete for the market under 
rules which give us a chance to win. 


The Canadian Labour Congress, Mr. De 
Young told the meeting, has come out 
definitely for change in laws on combines. 


Remedies have been suggested for our 
industries. Some of them are: planning at 
a government level, labour-management 
communications like those in the European 
Common Market. “I cannot imagine taking 
the Common Market countries’ solutions 
directly to Canada. We are spread across 
great distances and are not a series of com- 
pact units. 


“We do not have a unified employers’ 
club, nor a unified labour club. We do not 
even have unity in individual unions. 


“We do not have a long history of a 
government interested in manufacturing 
industry as a major economic support.” 


At the Kingston conference of manage- 
ment and labour, labour indicated that they 
expect management to sit down with a 
unified voice and discuss the new conditions 
and work for solutions. “Well, managers 
and employers, who will speak for you?” 


We have in common with labour and the 
Government the goals of achieving eco- 
nomic growth, maintaining price stability, 
establishment of optimum sized industry, 
establishment of communications and co- 
operation, so as to compete in world and 
domestic markets under liberalized condi- 
tions, Mr. De Young said. 

In the establishment of communications we, 
as managers, must get on discussing terms with 
each other and with the representatives of 
labour. This cannot be delegated. We should 
include labour representatives in the many 
conferences held in Canada now exclusively 
for management. Someday we must study 
economics from the same book. If you wish 
to set the national economic climate for 
negotiations it must be done through regular 
communications by top people. It will not 
be done by rugged individuals or their per- 
sonnel men at 1,000 separate wage negotia- 
tions. 


We must develop two new types of senior 
leaders, Mr. De Young thought. The two: 
management men and labour men who can 
discuss and build together. “We have plenty 
in both ranks who can fight each other. 
Let’s get some who can fight together.” 
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John de M. Marler, Q.C. 


John de M. Marler, Q.C., Chairman of 
the Board of Governors of the Canadian 
Tax Foundation, examined the nature and 
weight of taxation in Canada and the need 
for basic changes “if we are to achieve a 
satisfactory rate of economic progress and 
development.” 

The weighty Canadian tax structure is 
said to inhibit growth by reducing savings, 
by discouraging risk and by blotting out 
incentive. It has been said to also cause all 
current economic difficulties, including un- 
employment, idle plant capacity and lower 
productivity. 

And it has been said that high rates of 
income tax prevent the accumulation in 
private hands of even modest wealth and 
therefore deprive Canadians of most of the 
opportunity they should have of investing 
in the growth and development of their 
country. 

In connection with calls for general 
reform of the tax structure, certain observa- 
tions must be made, Mr. Marler said. First, 
charges of excessive taxes fail to take into 
account the benefits derived by the people 
from the Government’s spending of the 
money yielded by those taxes. Second, the 
fact that any tax system is nothing more 
than the means of raising the money re- 
quired for the type of government wanted 
by the people is often overlooked. 

“It seems to me that it will be exceedingly 
difficult, if not impossible, to lighten the 
total tax burden,” he said. But the total tax 
burden can be redistributed in such a way 
that it will no longer deter productivity, 
investment and consumption, and extinguish 
the rewards of effort. 

He then explained two methods of redis- 
tributing the tax burden: the tax incentive 
approach and the broader tax base approach. 

Two forms of tax incentive are: (1) the 
investment reserve allowance, which per- 
mits the taxpayer to set aside a percentage 
of income in an investment reserve, the 
whole of which is deductible in determining 
taxable income; and (2) the depreciation in- 
vestment allowance, which permits a tax- 
payer to deduct through depreciation an 
amount in excess of the cost of the depreci- 
able capital asset. 

The tax incentive approach can be criti- 
cized because, in the beginning at least, 
it increases the tax burden on all who 
cannot qualify for the incentive relief. 


The broader tax base approach seeks 
major increases in the tax base in order to 
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permit reduction of tax rates without di- 
minishing the total yield of the tax. The 
granting of exemptions and deductions 
under the Canadian income tax has greatly 
narrowed the tax base. To broaden the 
Canadian tax base would mean cancellation 
of most of the exemptions and deductions; 
this would be politically difficult. 

But application of the broader tax base 
approach to the sales tax might not be 
so controversial. One obvious way of 
broadening the base would be to revise the 
list of non-taxable articles in order to 
recapture most of them for taxing. Another 
way would be to extend it to services. 

Mr. Marler said he preferred the broader 
tax base approach to tax reform. 

He was convinced of two things: (1) it 
is an exceedingly difficult task to reform 
a tax system, and (2) there is a wealth of 
material available for any study of taxes 
and tax reform. It was his hope that such 
a study would be undertaken for the gov- 
ernments of the country by the most intel- 
ligent and skilled professional experts that 
can be found. 


J. A. Fuller 


In time of war, business, government 
and labour joined together and accomplished 
their objectives with zeal, fervour and faith, 
but today this faith in our system seems to 
have withered. “Today, in North America, 
business, government and labour are at 
odds when all should be working together 
to keep our countries strong and prosperous,” 
said J. A. Fuller, Chairman of the Sha- 
winigan Water and Power Company. 

The “image” of the competitive free en- 
terprise system is poor, he said. The public 
does not fully understand the workings and 
advantages of the free enterprise system. 

Discussing some of the problems facing 
the free enterprise system, he said the 
foremost problem was to do its part in 
working with government and labour to 
produce the optimum benefits for the econ- 
omy. 

“Whether we like it or not, government 
is a partner, and the interests of manage- 
ment and labour are mutual, even if they 
rarely appear to be so on the surface.” 

The radical changes in the trading posi- 
tions of both Canada and the United States 
arising out of the establishment of the 
European Common Market would inevit- 
ably force greater co-operation between 
business, government and labour, he thought. 
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Other Conferences 


Public Relations Conference 


At the public relations conference of the 
CMA annual meeting, speaking on “The 
Producer and Private Enterprise,” Leonard 
Hynes, President of Canadian Industries 
Limited, Montreal, observed: “To a large 
extent, the old battle-cry of “private enter- 
prise versus state control” is no longer 
relevant. We live today in what is called 
a mixed society, a blend of private enter- 
prise and state direction, participation and 
control. 


“We are vitally concerned with the mix, 
however. Government today is expected to 
be the promoter of national aspirations— 
commercial as well as cultural—and to 
perpetuate the climate in which such aspira- 
tions thrive.” 


Frederick G. Gardiner, Q.C., former 
Chairman of Metropolitan Toronto, dealing 
with “Government and Private Enterprise,” 
said that economic events on this continent 
during the past 29 years had proved that 
the planning of government and its under- 
taking to manage the national economy had 
not resulted in full employment, except for 
a few years of war. 


“It would now appear that the Keynesian 
theories were wrong in the first place and 
that redistribution of income by taking it 
from the ‘haves’ and giving it to the ‘have 
nots’ has not solved our problems. We have 
made the fatal mistake of believing that 
spreading the wealth is the same thing as 
creating wealth.” 


He said that it was at last obvious that 
wages of workers, the prosperity of industry, 
and the economic growth of the country are 
all related to the amount of capital invested 
for the purpose of modernizing and extend- 
ing plants, machines and techniques of pro- 
duction. The only source of capital is the 
profits of successful enterprises, and per- 
sistent unemployment is “evidence of the 
steady erosion of the attractiveness of invest- 
ment,” Mr. Gardiner asserted. 


“A continuation of the cold war, the 
establishment of the European Common 
Market, the probable entry of the U.K. into 
the European Common Market and the 
U.S. tariff changes will have an enormous 
impact on Canada’s future. In this aspect 
of the situation, business, labour and govern- 
ment—all have an important role to play,” 
he stated. 

Dr. William H. Peterson, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, New York Uni- 
versity, spoke on the topic, “Why Apologize 
for Enterprise?” 
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“My thesis is simple: no entrepreneurs, no 
progress; and no business growth—especially 
no corporate growth—then no economic 
growth,” he said. 

Capital formation is virtually the sole 
determinant of economic growth and hence 
of the national welfare. “Thus, greater 
capital equals greater wages and job oppor- 
tunities.” 

“The critical shortage in the under- 
developed world is not of planners and 
bureaucrats—it is short of businessmen, 
entrepreneurs, and homegrown capitalists.” 

He concluded his address by saying that 
the businessman’s job was a thankless one, 
and that perhaps some day he would be 
given recognition by the observance of a 
Business Day in the way that Labour Day 
is now celebrated. 


Taxation Conference 


Speaking on “Lessons from European 
Taxation” at the taxation conference, John 
G. McDonald, Q.C., of McDonald, Davies 
& Ward, Toronto, first observed that taxa- 
tion is only one factor in economic policy, 
and “that a revival of Canadian expansion 
and growth cannot be achieved simply by 
saying ‘open sesame’ with tax changes.” 

Canadian income taxes undoubtedly have 
an inflationary effect on product prices, he 
said, and a selective reduction of tax rates 
would probably stimulate business. 

Favourable tax laws as an incentive to 
the manufacturing industry have long been 
recognized in several European Countries, 
Mr. McDonald pointed out, in reviewing 
taxation policies of various countries. Coun- 
tries offering such tax incentives “not only 
want expanding employment opportunity— 
they want to increase skilled occupations to 
build their prosperity.” 

Stating that our unemployment problem 
can be solved only by conscious stimulation 
of secondary industry, Mr. McDonald sug- 
gested such tax reforms as: reduced tax 
rates for export profits; generous allow- 
ances for plant construction or moderniza- 
tion; tax exemption of manufacturing divi- 
dends and interest; and permanent tax 
reduction for increased sales, using 1961-62 
as a base year. The Government was pro- 
viding some alleviation, but this was not 
enough, he said. 

The federal Government’s main concern 
should be to promote manufacturing in 
Canada, to “make manufacturing in Canada 
pay more than manufacturing behind the 
EEC tariff wall, and make Canada a tax 
shelter to match the best in Europe,” the 
speaker contended. In conclusion, he stated: 
“Tt seems clear, however, that a Canadian 
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manufacturer can arrange, under current 
law, to produce and sell his product in 
Europe at an over-all tax cost much below 
the Canadian equivalent.” 

“Taxes—a Trick or a Treat?” was the 
topic of an address by Trevor F. Moore, 
Vice-President and Director, Imperial Oil 
Limited, Toronto. He stated that a brief 
comparison of European and Canadian cor- 
poration tax policies “is rather dangerous 


because of the variety of qualifications that 
arise.” For example, some European coun- 
tries levy tax on “increased net worth” 
rather than “net income.” 

Most of the specially developed European 
tax policies are obviously designed to serve 
some particular objective, said Mr. Moore, 
also pointing out that European countries 
place greater reliance than we do on the 
turnover or consumption type of tax. 





Industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during the First Quarter of 1962 


Deaths from industrial accidents numbered 174 during first quarter of 1962, 
a decrease of 100 from previous quarter and of 76 from same quarter of 1961 


There were 174* industrial fatalities in 
Canada during the first quarter of 1962, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is a de- 
crease of 100 from the previous quarter, in 
which 274 were recorded, including 39 in a 
supplementary list. In the first quarter of 
the previous year, 250 fatalities were re- 
corded. 


During the quarter under review, one 
accident resulted in the deaths of three or 
more persons. On January 16, eight em- 
ployees of a pipeline company died in the 
explosion of a line that was being purged 
by a test crew. This accident occurred 45 
miles north of Edson, Alta. 


Grouped by industries (see chart page 
825), the largest number of fatalities 
occurred in mining and manufacturing, each 
accounting for 31. 

In the mining industry, of the 31 fatali- 
ties recorded, 20 were in metal mining, 6 
in non-metallic mineral mining and 5 in 
coal mining. For the same period of the 
previous year, 26 fatalities were recorded: 
18 in metal mining, 6 in non-metallic 
mineral mining and 2 in coal mining. During 
the 1961 fourth quarter, 33 fatalities were 
listed: 19 in metal mining, 8 in non-metallic 
mineral mining and 6 in coal mining. 

In the manufacturing industry, 31 fatali- 
ties also were reported: 9 of those were in 
wood products, 4 in iron and steel products, 





* See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. The 
number of fatalities that occurred during the first 
quarter of 1962 is probably greater than the figures 
now quoted. Information on accidents that occur 
but are not reported in time for inclusion in the 
quarterly articles is recorded in supplementary lists 
and statistics are amended accordingly. The figures 
shown include 35 fatalities for which no reports have 
been received. 
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4 in transportation equipment, 3 in food and 
beverages and 3 in textile products. During 
the first quarter of 1961, 36 fatalities were 
recorded: 8 in wood products, 8 in iron and 
steel products, 5 in non-ferrous metal prod- 
ucts, 3 in food and beverages, 3 in trans- 
portation equipment and 3 likewise in non- 
metallic mineral products. During the fourth 
quarter of 1961, 41 employees lost their 
lives in the manufacturing industry. Eleven 
died in wood products manufacturing, 5 in 
food products, 5 in iron and steel products, 
5 in transportation equipment, 4 in paper 
products, 3 in non-metallic mineral prod- 
ucts and 3 in miscellaneous manufacturing 
industries. 


The industrial fatalities recorded in these 
quarterly articles, prepared by the Work- 
ing Conditions and Social Analysis Section 
of the Economics and Research Branch, 
are those fatal accidents that involved per- 
sons gainfully employed and that occurred 
during the course of, or arose out of, 
their employment. These include deaths 
that resulted from industrial diseases as 
reported by the Workmen’s Compensation 
Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from _ the 


various Workmen’s Compensation Boards, 
the Board of Transport Commissioners and 


certain other official sources. Newspaper 
reports are used to supplement these data. 
For those industries not covered by work- 
men’s compensation legislation, newspaper 
reports are the Department’s only source of 
information. It is possible, therefore, that 
coverage in such industries as agriculture, 
fishing and trapping and certain of the 
service groups is not as complete as in 
those industries that are covered by com- 
pensation legislation. Similarly, a small 


} number of traffic accidents that are in 


fact industrial may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 
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INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA 
First quarter of 1962 
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There were 30 fatalities in the transpor- 
tation, storage and communications industry 
during the quarter: 15 of these were in 
local and highway transportation, 11 in 
railway transportation, 3 in water trans- 
portation and 1 in air transportation. Fatali- 
ties recorded for the same period in 1961 
numbered 40, of which 19 were in local 
and highway transportation, 9 in water 
transportation, 8 in railway transportation, 3 
in telegraphs and telephones and 1 in street 
and electric railways. During the last quar- 
ter of the previous year, 41 persons were 
killed in this industry: 16 in railway trans- 
portation, 11 in local and highway trans- 
portation, 8 in water transportation, 3 in 
air transportation, 2 in storage and 1 in 
telegraphs and telephones. 


In the construction industry, 27 persons 
lost their lives during the quarter. Of these, 
10 were in buildings and structures, 4 in 
highways and bridges and 13 in miscel- 
laneous construction. For the same period 
of the previous year, 35 fatalities were 
reported: 25 in buildings and structures, 5 
in highways and bridges and 5 in miscel- 
laneous construction. Accidents during the 
fourth quarter of 1961 resulted in 62 
deaths: 22 in buildings and structures, 15 
in highways and bridges and 25 in miscel- 
laneous construction. 

The 19 fatalities in logging during the 
quarter represented a substantial decrease in 
comparison with the 34 fatalities recorded 


during the same period of the previous year 
and the 27 fatalities reported in the last 
quarter of 1961. 

An analysis of the 174 fatalities during 
the first quarter of 1962 (see chart page 
000) shows that 52 (30 per cent) were 
caused by being “struck by” different 
objects: 41 were in the category “other 
objects,” 7 were caused by “moving vehicles” 
and 4 were the result of being struck by 
“tools, machinery, cranes, etc.” Thirty-six 
fatalities were caused by “falls and slips,” 
all but 3 of these by falls to different levels. 

Twenty-four fatalities were under the 
heading “collisions, derailments, wrecks, | 
etc.”; 16 involved automobiles and trucks, 
4 involved tractors and loadmobiles, 3 
involved aircraft and 1 involved mine and 
quarry cars. Seventeen fatalities were caused 
by being “caught in, on or between.” Of 
these, 5 involved tractors and loadmobiles, 
4 involved machinery, 4 involved hoisting 
or conveying apparatus, 2 involved auto- 
mobiles and trucks, 1 involved trains and 
other railway vehicles and 1 involved mis- 
cellaneous objects. 

By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities, 67, occurred in On- 
tario. This was followed by British Columbia 
with 32 fatalities, Alberta with 29 and 
Quebec with 15. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were 76 fatalities in January, 46 in Feb- 
ruary and 52 in March. 





British Conference Delves Into Automation, Computation 


The rapid development of automation 
and computation, both closely related tech- 
nologies, will have a wide impact on tech- 
nical, economic and social aspects of life 
in Britain. It will also lead to big changes 
in the occupational structure of the labour 
force. 

These forecasts are made in a memoran- 
dum by the British Conference on Auto- 
mation and Computation to a Government 
committee on higher education. 

The BCAC is a newly created body con- 
cerned with all aspects of automation. 
British trade unions are represented on it 
by the Trades Union Congress, which is 
taking an active part in this research and 
is stressing the importance of gearing educa- 
tion to these modern trends. 


“The impact of these developments will 
be increasingly felt in every corner of 
industrial, commercial and_ social life,” 
stated the Conference, adding the warning 
that “the future of industrially developed 
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nations will depend much on their readi- 
ness and ability to exploit the new tech- 
niques which are becoming available.” 


The memorandum gave details on some 
of the demands that the development of 
automation will bring in its wake. It pointed 
out the shortage of advanced technicians 
required to maintain complex computer 
and automation equipment, and recom- 
mended the “block release” system to pro- 
vide the necessary training. 


This system combines practical instruc- 
tion in the plant with an annual “block” 
period of theoretical education at a tech- 
nical college. This release system contrasts 
with the more common one of one day a 
week at school and the remainder of the 
week at the plant. 


The memorandum stressed the shifts in 
the labour force due to automation “The 
proportion of less-skilled manual and white- 
collar tasks will be greatly reduced while 
the proportion of professional and of highly 
skilled maintenance tasks will rise.” 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


International Activities in Rehabilitation 


U.N. provides fechnical assistance, supplies information, assists in fraining 
of rehabilitation personnel, and co-operates in programs of other world bodies 
ILO sends experts, grants scholarships, supplies equipment, helps with training 


A recent issue of the /nternational Re- 
habilitation Review highlights the many 
activities of international bodies that are 
interested in the problems of the disabled 
and are actively supporting efforts to extend 
rehabilitation services to all countries. 


The United Nations encourages the 
development of services for the disabled 
through the provision of technical assistance 
to governments when requested, assists in 
arranging conferences and seminars and 
gives aid in training of rehabilitation per- 
sonnel. The United Nations also publishes 
information on rehabilitation and carries 
out studies from time to time into various 
problems and aspects of providing ade- 
quate services for the handicapped. 


At the present time, a study into “the 
Legislative and Administrative Aspects of 
Rehabilitation Programs in Selected Coun- 
tries” has just been carried out. Canada is 
one of the countries participating in this 
study. 

The United Nations program conforms to 
the precepts laid out in the 1950 resolution 
of the Economic and Social Council that 
says “plan jointly with the specialized 
agencies, in consultation with the interested 
non-governmental organizations, a well co- 
ordinated programme for the rehabilitation 
of physically handicapped persons.” 


The United Nations has assisted with 
many programs that have also been aided by 
the World Health Organization (WHO), the 
International Labour Organization (ILO) 
and the United Nations Children’s Fund 
(UNICEF). The United Nations co-operates 
also with the International Society for the 
Rehabilitation of the Disabled. 


Twenty-seven non-governmental organi- 
zations have come together in the Con- 
ference of World Organizations Interested 
in the Handicapped (CWOIJH). This group 
joins with the United Nations in planning 
programs for the disabled. 


ILO Activities im Rehabilitation—The 
International Labour Organization and the 
International Society for the Rehabilitation 
of the Disabled co-operated closely in en- 
couraging the development of services for 
the disabled throughout the world. During 


recent years the ILO has given assistance to 
23 countries in this respect. 


The ILO assists by sending experts to 
advise on the establishment and develop- 
ment of services, grants scholarships or 
fellowships to permit rehabilitation per- 
sonnel to study in other countries, supplies 
equipment and helps with training courses 
and seminars. 


During 1960 and 1961, ILO experts were 
supplied to a number of countries to advise 
on the development of rehabilitation serv- 
ices. Argentine received such assistance in 
setting up a national vocational rehabilita- 
tion program and a pilot vocational reha- 
bilitation centre. Ethiopia received assistance 
in investigating problems of blindness and 
other disabilities, and advice on ways of 
developing rehabilitation, training, placement 
and other facilities. 


In Pakistan also, an ILO expert was 
provided to help in developing rehabilitation 
services, and in Portugal, another pilot pro- 
ject was established and assistance given in 
developing rehabilitation services for the 
blind. Experts were also provided to Viet- 
nam and Thailand for similar purposes. 


During this same period, fellowships were 
awarded to personnel from the following 
countries: Brazil, Ceylon, Greece, Indonesia, 
Philippines, Poland, Tunisia and Yugoslavia. 
These people are thus enabled to travel 
to other countries to study and observe 
rehabilitation programs. Countries to which 
they go include: United States and Canada, 
United Kingdom, Germany, Sweden, Poland, 
Norway and the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. 

Forty Years Service to the Disabled. The 
International Society for Rehabilitation of 
the Disabled in 1961 celebrated the 40th 
anniversary of its founding. Originally 
known as the International Society for 
Crippled Children, it has twice changed 
its name. In 1939 it became known as 
The International Society for the Welfare 
of Cripples, but in 1960 adopted its present 
name as a reflection of the broadening of 
its interests and of a more dynamic ap- 
proach to the problems of disabled individ- 
uals. 
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Older Workers 


Aging and the Economy 


Impact of aging on the economy examined in detail at University of Michigan's 
15th Annual Conference on Aging. Participants included delegates from Canada 


The impact of aging on the economy was 
examined in considerable detail at the 
University of Michigan’s 15th Annual Con- 
ference on Aging, at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
last month. Delegates attended from all 
parts of the United States including Hawaii, 
and from Canada. 

The conference was designed to: achieve 
understanding of the relationship of national 
income and wealth to the capacity to sup- 
port an expanding older population; examine 
the work rules of older people in the light 
of the rising population, national security, 
and trends in productivity; evaluate current 
methods and adequacy of supporting the 
retired population and to consider probable 
and desirable trends; study expenditure pat- 
terns and needs of older people in relation 
to varying circumstances and styles of life. 

Among the topics discussed were retrain- 
ing and counselling of mature workers, the 
impact of pension plans, rehabilitation of 
disabled workers, industrial and business 
practices, community planning and pro- 
grams, collective bargaining and several 
other related subjects. 

Many questions of interest to Canadians 
were brought up, such as: 

—To what extent is the cost of living 
less for older persons than for younger 
ones? 

—Should retirement income equal about 
three-quarters of pre-retirement income to 
be reasonable? 

—Should older people have income 
enough to live independently or (a) should 
relatives provide for them, or (b) should 
relatives be required to provide for them? 

—Should employment be encouraged to 
augment pension income? 

Speaking on the subject, “Projections in 
Employment of Middle-Aged and Older 
Workers,” Dr. Margaret S. Gordon, of the 
University of California, stressed the need 
for employers and community agencies to 
place more emphasis on continuing educa- 
tion and retraining. She pointed out that 
older workers could often be retrained for 
service occupations when they could not 
qualify for programs aimed at preparing 
displaced workers for skilled jobs. 

Charles R. Sligh, Jr., Executive Vice- 
President of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, warned against putting an 
excess burden on an economy by increasing 
taxes to support a large public assistance 
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program. He suggested that a national policy 
should preclude the imposition of programs 
for the supposed benefit of the aged that 
had such burdensome costs that they pre- 
vented citizens from providing for their 
own old age. Instead he endorsed private 
solutions such as pension plans. 

Rev. Paul P. Harbrecht, S.J., Project 
Director, The Twentieth Century Fund, 
Washington, D.C., speaking on the economic 
power of pension funds, suggested that a 
proportion of the capital created by pension 
funds be used for the benefit of the aging 
through such means as housing projects and 
institutions. 

From retirement data and discussion on 
the subject it appeared that definite plans 
for retirement were closely associated with 
education, occupation, and race. Those with 
college educations often planned earlier 
retirement than those who had not com- 
pleted high school. Farmers reported sig- 
nificantly fewer plans to retire than did 
others. This lack of retirement plans may 
stem from farmers’ self-employed status, 
their general exclusion from compulsory 
retirement programs, and their irregular 
hours of work. 

A survey had shown that those with plans 
to retire were much more likely to state 
that they would be able to get along finan- 
cially during the retirement years than those 
who said that they were uncertain or would 
never retire. Four out of five of those who 
planned to retire before age 65 expected to 
be able to get along financially during retire- 
ment. Those who planned to retire between 
ages 65 and 70 were only slightly less 
optimistic. Among those who did not plan 
to retire or were uncertain about it, only 
56 per cent thought they would be able to 
manage financially. 

Although the data concerning retirement 
plans was taken from surveys made in the 
United States, it is quite probable that 
similar attitudes prevail in Canada. 

Many delegates favoured the idea of 
encouraging people to work either full time 
or part time beyond normal retirement 
ages. Apart from the necessity in many 
cases of augmenting insufficient retirement 
income, continued activity was often con- 
ducive to mental and physical health, it 
was argued. At the same time the right of 
the individual to retire at an age he con- 
sidered suitable was upheld. 
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Women’s Bureau 


Day Care for Children of Working Mothers 


International Children’s Centre submits to United Nations Commission on 
the Status of Women ifs recommendations concerning day nurseries. They 
deal with staff, licensing, enrolment, health care and accident prevention 


A report on creches and day nurseries 
from the International Children’s Centre 
was among the documents submitted this 
year to the United Nations Commission on 
the Status of Women. The Centre is main- 
tained by the Government of France in 
co-operation with UNICEF to train persons 
from various agencies and geographical 
regions in the varied aspects of child care. 

The report includes the findings of a 
seminar held in Paris under the auspices 
of the Centre in December 1960. Present 
were people from various disciplines con- 
cerned with child care: doctors, social work- 
ers, psychologists and educators. They had 
come from 25 countries in North and South 
America, Europe, Africa and the Middle 
East. A summary of their main conclusions 
follows. 


Definition—The agreed definition of a 
creche or day nursery was “an establish- 
ment set up for the purpose of taking care 
of healthy children of less than three years 
of age while their mothers are at work.” 

A child should not be entrusted to creche 
control until it is at least three months old; 
the mother herself should care for her child 
at this early age and receive an allowance 
to compensate her for loss of earnings. Day 
care in kindergartens should be available 
for children after the age of three. 


Staff—The staff of a creche should 
include a supervisor who is a specialist in 
child care, a nurse, at least one assistant for 
every five children who cannot walk, and 
one assistant for every eight older children. 
A pediatrician should be attached to the 
creche and a psychologist available for con- 
sultation. A cook, a cleaning woman, a 
laundress and a janitor are required for 
essential services. 

The training program for the assistants 
should include theoretical instruction in 
child care, child psychology and practical 
work with children. Regular discussions with 
the supervisor should be a part of con- 
tinuing education for the assistants. 


Licensing—Minimum standards with re- 
spect to physical aspects of the premises, 
number and qualifications of staff, and 
medical examination of the children should 
be prescribed by law. Creches must be 
licensed and be under the supervision of 
the health authorities. 
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Enrolment—Before a child is admitted, 
the home is visited by the creche nurse. The 
creche pediatrician is required to give each 
child a medical examination and any neces- 
sary inoculations. 


Health care and accident prevention— 
Each day on their arrival at the creche 
the nurse is required to examine the children 
to see if they are in good health. To cope 
with slight ailments the creche should have 
one or two isolation rooms available. The 
mother should not be forced either to stop 
work in unexpected and inconvenient cir- 
cumstances or to send her child to a hospital 
for a slight and passing complaint. 


“Taking a calculated risk, within limits, 
is part of the intellectual and emotional 
development of every normal child. The 
fear of accidents should not develop into 
a fear psychosis.” 

Accident prevention should take three 
forms: (1) Adaptation of equipment and 
premises to eliminate accident risks. (2) 
Education of the staff, and detection of 
undiscovered pathological conditions in the 
children. (3) Education of the children. 


Broad aims—The creche should be more 
than a temporary shelter for the child. It 
should provide the most favourable con- 
ditions for his progress, physically, intellec- 
tually and emotionally. The child should 
not suffer because of his mother’s absence. 

The creche has an educational function 
in relation to the child’s parents. For exam- 
ple, parents’ committees have been formed 
to organize social and educational evenings. 
Sometimes staff of the creche have spon- 
sored showings of films on child care and 
development, followed by discussion periods. 

Such meetings have been found a useful 
means of giving parents a better understand- 
ing of the role of the creche. They have 
also fostered co-operation between parents 
and the staff. They have helped to establish 
continuity in attitudes as between the family 
and the creche toward such problems as 
feeding, toilet training and display of emo- 
tions, and have enabled parents to rid 
themselves of feelings of guilt and to adopt 
a more relaxed attitude once they found 
that they had the same problems as many 
other families. 
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LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





A6th International Labour Conference 


Head of Canadian delegation and Canadian Worker Delegate address Conference 
during debate on ILO Director-General’s Report. Two of twenty resolutions on 
matters not on agenda are submitted by Canadian delegates. Session continues 


The 46th Session of the International 
Labour Conference opened in Geneva on 
June 6, with about 360 delegates and 630 
advisers in attendance, representing 92 of 
the 102 member countries of the ILO. Five 
countries were represented by observer 
delegations, and one by an observer. The 
Conference was expected to last until 
June 28. 

John Lynch, Irish Minister for Industry 
and Commerce, was elected President of 
the Conference. — 

The head of the Canadian delegation and 
the Canadian Worker Delegate have spoken 
in the debate on the ILO Director-General’s 
report, the first item on the agenda. (For 
the composition of the Canadian delegation 
and the agenda of the Conference, see 
BG.) Jime, psy 650.) 


George V. Haythorne 


‘Lhere has been too great a tendency to 
consider the problems of older workers as 
separate and distinct from “larger issues 
facing us in the employment and man- 
power field,” said George V. Haythorne, 
Deputy Minister of Labour, who is head 
of the Canadian delegation and Govern- 
ment Delegate. Speaking in the debate on 
the Director-General’s report, he suggested 
that the concerns of older workers should 
rather be treated as “a continuous series of 
problems facing us throughout life”. 

The “winds of change,” he admitted, 
cause more serious disturbance in the lives 
of older people than in those of the young. 
He went on to speak of the need for em- 
ployers, unions and governments to keep 
a watch over the industrial changes that 
are continually taking place. This would 
“provide advance warnings of those shifts 
which are bound to have repercussions in 
industrial organizations for members of 
their work force.” 

He said that the responsibility for mak- 
ing such assessments rested with the em- 
ployers, but that the support and co-opera- 
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tion of the unions was also essential, and 
that governments had an important part 
to play. 

Practical programs for dealing with the 
effects of technological change on employ- 
ment included training and retraining, voca- 
tional rehabilitation, and measures to im- 
prove labour mobility. Here again the main 
responsibility for action rested with indus- 
try, particularly the employers, though the 
active support of the workers was needed 
and governments must provide efficient em- 
ployment placement services and do their 
part in developing and co-ordinating train- 
ing and rehabilitation programs. 

“What is needed is a positive attack on 
the problem of training for older, as well 
as younger, workers,” Mr. Haythorne said. 

ealing particularly with older workers, 
he said that there were three fields in which 
research and action were needed in Canada. 
The first was the removal or reduction of 
disabilities facing older workers, the second 
the performance of older workers compared 
with younger workers, and the third the 
encouragement of creative types of employ- 
ment for our senior citizens. 

The first two of these were of especial 
concern to those older workers who were 
still some years away from retirement. 
The third was of concern to both, but 
especially to those who had already retired 
or were about to do so. 

Regarding performance at work, studies 
made in a number of countries, Mr. Hay- 
thorne said, had clearly shown that older 
workers compared favourably with younger 
ones. As more evidence of this accumulated 
the attitudes of employers would change, 
“and, what is even more important, atti- 
tudes of older workers toward their own 
abilities and limitations will change.” 

Creative employment for older workers, 
the Deputy Minister said, was. closely con- 
nected with the question of retirement. In 
Canada, the attitude toward retirement had 
of late years become more flexible. “The 
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earlier concept of a fixed and arbitrary 
date for retirement is giving way to a 
recognition that workers, after they reach 
a specified age, usually in their sixties, 
should be entitled either to retire and draw 
a pension that will provide financial security, 
or to continue to work if this fits in appro- 
priately with the total needs of the estab- 
lishment and their capabilities.” 

Another matter of importance to older 
workers was that of industrial pension 
arrangements, and improvements were being 
made in those arrangements that were 
helping to remove financial worries after 
retirement. 

The ILO could do much to further the 
kind of activities he had been talking about, 
Mr. Haythorne said, by giving encourage- 
ment and by facilitating the exchange of 
information between member countries. 


Joseph Morris 


“j submit to you that the most effective 
answer we can find to the employment 
problem of the older worker is an economy 
of full employment,” said Joseph Morris, 
Canadian Worker Delegate, during the 
debate on the Director-General’s report. 

High unemployment means trouble for 
the older worker in finding a job; on the 
other hand, when the demand for labour is 
good “the older worker is as much in 
demand on the labour market as any other 
worker,” Mr. Morris pointed out. 

He agreed with the remark of the 
Director-General in the section of his report 
on “Age of Retirement and Pensionable 
Age,” that “ideally, perhaps, the pension- 
able age should be fixed individually in 
SACUNC ASG co 

But he disagreed with the qualification 
which followed that “this is hardly pos- 
sible—at least today—under a general social 
insurance scheme.” 

He contended that it was “essential that 
the retirement age should be fixed in- 
dividually in each case,” adding that “we 
must bend our efforts to develop a yard- 
stick more realistic than what the calendar 
provides.” 

The Canadian Worker Delegate insisted 
on the need for adequate pensions, and 
said that in Canada many workers still do 
not enjoy the protection of a pension plan, 
while in other cases the pension is insuf- 
ficient. 

A great deal of research and experiment 
would be required before positive solutions 
would be found to the problems of retired 
people, he said. He suggested that the ILO 
could play a decisive role in this matter, 
“as well as in the fulfilment of its tradi- 
tional task, that of bringing up to date the 
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standards which it has adopted in previous 
years as well as formulating new ones.” 

Earlier in his address, Mr. Morris, 
referring to the Director-General’s state- 
ment that “full, productive and freely chosen 
employment” should be a prime objective, 
had said that the workers of Canada con- 
sidered this “a first priority in our con- 
tinuous efforts to bring about a better life 
for the people of Canada.” 

The work of the ILO in promoting 
freedom of association and the abolition 
of forced labour should be strengthened, 
Mr. Morris said. In spite of the valuable 
work done by the Committee on Freedom 
of Association of the Governing Body of 
the ILO, that work suffered at times from 
undue delays and from lack of publicity. 
“Some of the complaints take many years 
to process and by the time the Committee 
reaches a decision on them they are often 
of little practical significance,” he remarked. 

As a step toward eliminating these weak- 
nesses, the Canadian delegation was sub- 
mitting a resolution concerning extension 
of the procedure of the Committee on 
Freedom of Association. “This resolution 
would give the Committee authority to 
conduct on-the-spot investigations whenever 
it is unable to reach a decision on the basis 
of written and oral evidence submitted 
during its sessions in Geneva. When adopted 
and implemented, this resolution should 
help to strengthen the machinery which the 
ILO has been developing in the field of 
human rights and trade union freedoms,” 
Mr. Morris said. 

He commended the ILO for the progress 
it had made during the past year in expand- 
ing its program of operational activities. 
Full support for the work of the ILO in 
regard to co-operatives was expressed by 
Mr. Morris. He suggested that Canadian 
experience in National Labour Co-operative 
Committee might be useful to many other 
countries. 


Canadian Resolutions 


Among the 20 draft resolutions concern- 
ing matters not on the agenda, two were 
submitted by Canadian delegates, one by 
George V. Haythorne, Government Dele- 
gate, and one by Joseph Morris, Worker 
Delegate. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. Hay- 
thorne concerned the strengthening of re- 
search in the labour field. It invited the 
Governing Body to consider the need for 
reallocating and strengthening its research 
resources, and requested member states 
to strengthen their own research in the 
labour field, to co-operate readily with the 
ILO in supplying information in connection 
with approved studies, to allow field mis- 
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sions of the ILO to make investigations on 
the spot, and to encourage the free ex- 
change of information on labour matters. 

It also urged member states and em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations to en- 
courage universities and other institutions 
to extend their activities in training suitable 
students in labour economics and related 
fields of social science, through scholar- 
ships and research grants and in other 
ways. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. Morris 
invited the Governing Body to consider an 
extension of the established procedure con- 
cerning the Committee on Freedom of 
Association that would allow the Com- 
mittee, in cases where it believed that a 
complaint had been substantiated but that 
more evidence was required, to ask a 
government to invite the Committee’s 
representatives to make an investigation on 
the spot. 


Director-General’s Report 


“Much of the ILO’s work in the course 
of 1961, as in recent years, has been directed 
toward social and economic development 
needs and the implications of technical 
progress”. 

With these words David A. Morse, 
Director-General of the International La- 
bour Office, introduces the second part of 
his Report to the 46th Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference. Part I of the 
Report concerns “Older People—Work and 
Retirement” (L.G., June, p. 636). The 
Report is the first item on the agenda. 

In the second part of his Report, the 
Director-General reviews current ILO activ- 
ities. He examines the work done to 
ensure continued improvement in living 
and working conditions, and devotes the 
final section of his Report to the ILO’s 
efforts to strengthen institutional arrange- 
ments for social progress. These efforts 
bear notably on labour-management rela- 
tions, labour administration and workers’ 
education, and include the activities of the 
International Institute for Labour Studies. 

The Report stresses the continued expan- 
sion of the Organization’s technical co-oper- 
ation activities. The ILO provides technical 
assistance under four programs: the United 
Nations Expanded Program of Technical 
Assistance, the United Nations Special 
Fund, the ILO’s Regular Budget Program, 
and Funds in Trust. 

The Expanded Program still encompasses 
the greatest number of projects in the widest 
geographical area. During 1961-62, the ILO 
will spend an estimated $8.2 million on 
field projects in some 79 countries under 
this program. In 1961 alone total net 
expenditure exceeded $3.5 million. 
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The number of expert assignments 
carried out in 1961 under the various 
technical co-operation programs was 386, 
of which 272 related to Expanded Program 
projects. Up to September 1961, the re- 
cruitment area had covered 58 countries 
and almost 18 per cent of the experts had 
been provided by communities that were 
themselves in the process of development. 

In addition, 543 fellowship awards, in- 
cluding study grants for seminars and 
worker trainees, were made in 1961. 

Regarding the program under which 
skilled workmen are given an opportunity 
to improve their proficiency by periods of 
work in factories abroad, the Report notes 
that 1,883 trainees have taken advantage 
of this scheme since 1952. 

The operational activities undertaken 
under the United Nations Special Fund 
have also increased. The number of Special 
Fund projects for which the ILO has been 
named executing agency rose from 20 in 
May 1961 to 31 in January 1962. These 
projects, the duration of which varies from 
three to five years, are mainly concerned 
with the establishment and running of train- 
ing institutes. 


Employment and Manpower 


The Report notes that the ILO is con- 
cerning itself to an increasing degree with 
employment and unemployment problems. 


Although the ILO’s main activities in the 
employment field have been directed to the 
particularly urgent problems of developing 
countries, continued attention has also been 
paid to questions of a more general nature. 
The study of the changes in the employ- 
ment structure brought about by economic 
and technical progress has been pursued, 
with particular reference to measures pro- 
ducing other employment for workers 
affected by the decline of certain sectors 
of the economy as a result of technical 
innovations or new forms of competition. 

The activities of the ILO in the field 
of manpower planning and organization 
have undergone major changes during the 
past year. The widespread interest now 
being focussed on human resources as a 
factor in economic development has made 
more apparent than ever the need for 
comprehensive and long-range manpower 
planning in relation to economic and 
social development. To meet this need, 
the organizations of the United Nations 
family have established closer co-ordinating 
arrangements during the past year for their 
manpower activities. The ILO has been 
designated as the pivot of these arrange- 
ments. 
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TEAMWORK. 





in INDUSTRY 


Hospital Administrator John McIntyre de- 
clared recently that Winnipeg’s Municipal 
Hospitals—The King George, the King 
Edward Memorial and the Princess Eliza- 
beth—have derived more benefit from their 
Labour-Management Co-operative Commit- 
tee than from their all-management com- 
mittee. 

“Our operation is spread through 10 
buildings, some of them widely scattered,” 
he explained. “Formerly we were merely 
little units competing separately for effi- 
ciency. The LMCC has been a good medi- 
um for pulling us together and co-ordin- 
ating our efforts. We always managed to 
cope with the major, obvious problems,” 
he added, “but it’s the little ones that 
seethe and irritate and ruin relations. It 
took our committee to bring them out in 
the open.” 

Mr. McIntyre indicated that it was not 
easy to get a labour-management com- 
mittee running smoothly. “Our employees 
are not as strongly vocal as people in in- 
dustry,” he said. “They need encouragement 
to get on their feet and speak their minds, 
particularly in the beginning. Today, em- 
ployee members of our LMCC pick man- 
agement’s brains as often as we pick theirs.” 

Device workshop technician John Tettero, 
an employee of Winnipeg Municipal Hos- 
pitals, thinks all business and service en- 
terprises of any size in Canada should set 
up labour-management committees. “Speak- 
ing from the union standpoint,” he said, “I 
think it is preferable to talk and reason 
something out than just get NO! written 
across a piece of paper.” 

Mr. Tettero also insists that any reason- 
ably intelligent person will accept a reason- 
able answer. Friendly discussion promotes 
understanding, he believes, and under- 
standing leads to teamwork and accom- 
plishment. Even if the occasional meeting 
attains no material gain, employers will at 
least be making it possible for the em- 
ployees’ elected representatives to feel they 
are a necessary part of the organization. 
“Employers should never underestimate the 
importance of this sense of participation in 
the mind of the worker,” he said. 

Besides serving as a member of the 
hospitals’ LMCC, Mr. Tettero is Chairman 
of the financial committee of his union 
hospital unit, Federation of Civic Em- 
ployees (CLC). 
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Joint consultation at Grandview Lodge 
home for the aged, Fort William, Ont., 
covers the whole range of the institution’s 
activities, according to Superintendent J. 
L. Hughes. Although a labour-management 
committee was established at Grandview 
less than a year ago, Mr. Hughes reports 
that there has been “a distinct improve- 
ment in relations.” The LMC’s success has 
received so much attention that other locals 
of the Building Service Employees’ Inter- 
national Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) are 
pressing for similar committees. 


Walter Ellard, President of the home’s 
LMC and a member of Local 268, is 
equally enthusiastic. Mr. Ellard stated that 
before the committee was set up, rumours 
and gossip were always floating around. 
“Now all this has stopped,” he said. “All 
of the employees feel they can bring any 
problem to the LMC and get an answer.” 


Ray Pudas, the union’s Business Agent, 
said: “Since the committee started at 
Grandview, my troubles have been reduced. 
I used to be out there all the time over 
trivial complaints. I rarely visit Grandview 
now,” he said. 

x ok om 


Jack McDonald, recently retired Gen- 
eral Agent of the CNR’s Winnipeg express 
department, recalled that in the 10 years 
it has been functioning, the department’s 
labour-management committee has: (1) 
improved efficiency in operation; (2) bet- 
tered service to the public; (3) reduced 
absenteeism. 


Companies should go out of their way 
to establish good two-way communications 
with employees, he declared. Management 
doesn’t know exactly what is happening to 
equipment and actual operations because it 
isn’t that close to the picture. “Our em- 
ployees must tell us. . . Management’s job 
is to build up morale to such a point that 
no employee would hesitate for a moment 
to make a statement or ask a question.” 


Mr. McDonald suggested that one way 
to improve morale was to develop the habit 
of emphasizing not “who did this?” but 
rather “how did it happen?”—the idea 
being to eliminate the problem, not em- 
barrass the employee. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Depart- 
ment of Labour. In addition to field rep- 


resentatives located in key industrial centres 
who are available to help both managements 


and trade unions, the Service provides 
various aids in the form of booklets, post- 
ers and films. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 


the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during May. The Board issued 
one certificate designating a bargaining agent, 
rejected one application for certification and 
granted ane application for revocation of 
certification. During the month the Board 
received three applications for certification, 
and one request under Section 61(2) of the 
Act for a review of an earlier decision. It 
allowed the withdrawal of one application 
for certification. 


Application for Certification Granted 


Dairymen, Warehousemen, Cartagemen, 
Truckers and Helpers, Local Union No. 
987 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, on behalf of a unit 
of drivers, shopmen and swampers employed 
by Tiger Transfer Ltd., Calgary, Alta. (L.G., 
June, p. 653). 


Application for Certification Rejected 

Cape Breton Projectionists’ Union Local 
No. 848 of the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada, applicant, and Atlantic 
Television Company Limited, Antigonish, 
N.S., respondent (L.G., June, p. 653). The 
application was rejected for the reason that 
it was not supported by a majority of the 
employees affected in the representation vote 
conducted by the Board. 


Application for Revocation Granted 

The Board granted an application for 
revocation of certification affecting Lorne 
Shepherd, et al, applicants, Frontenac 
Broadcasting Company Limited, Kingston, 


Labour Relations Board 


Ont., respondent, and the International Al- 
liance of Theatrical Stage Employees and 
Moving Picture Machine Operators of the 
United States and Canada, respondent (L.G., 
June, p. 655). 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of deck officers em- 
ployed by the Papachristidis Co. Ltd., Mont- 
real, Que. (Investigating Officer: R. L. 
Fournier). 


2. Office Employees’ International Union 
Local 131, on behalf of a unit of office 
employees of Smith Transport Limited, 
Oshawa, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 


3. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers on behalf 
of a unit of marine engineers employed 
by Deeks-McBride Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
(Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


Request for Review under Section 61(2) of Act 


Request for review of the certificate is- 
sued by the Board December 19, 1961, af- 
fecting the Canadian Maritime Union, 
applicant, and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company, Montreal, Que., respondent 
(unlicensed personnel aboard the S.S. Kee- 
watin and S.S. Assiniboia). (L.G., Feb., 
p. 155). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


General Truck Drivers’ Union, Local 879 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, applicant, and Hill the 
Mover (Canada) Limited, Hamilton, Ont., 
respondent (L.G., June, p. 655). 


ee NS OT ST OW 


This section covers 


proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 


gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
Before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During May, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. British Columbia Telephone Com- 
pany, Vancouver, and Federation of Tele- 
phone Workers of British Columbia (Traf- 
fic and Clerical Divisions) (Conciliation 
Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


2. Radio-Laurentides Inc. (CKJL), St. 
Jerome, Que., and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians (Con- 
ciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

3. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
Montreal, and Building Service Employees’ 
International Union, Local 298 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: C. E. Poirier). 


Scope and Administration of Industrial 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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4. National Harbours Board, Prescott, 
Ont., and Civil Service Association of Can- 
ada (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

5. Viking Tugboat Co. Ltd., Vancouver, 
and Marine Engineers Local 425 of the 
Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers (Conciliation 
Officer: G. R. Currie). 


6. Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small 
Arms Division) Long Branch, Ont., and 
United Steelworkers of America (Concili- 
ation Officer: T. B. McRae). 

7. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and Locals 204, 183 and 308 of the Build- 
ing Service Employees’ International Union 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskat- 
chewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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8. Vancouver Barge Transportation Lim- 
ited and Marine Engineers Local 425 of 
the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers (Concila- 
tion Officer: G. R. Currie). 

9. CKSO Radio Limited, Sudbury, Ont., 
and National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians (Conciliation Of- 
ficer: T. B. McRae). 

10. Pacific Western Airlines Limited, 
Vancouver, and Canadian Air Pilots’ As- 
sociation (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Cur- 
Tie); 

11. Vancouver Barge Transportation 
Limited and Canadian Merchant Service 
Guild, Inc. (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic 
Division and Milliken Division), Elliot Lake, 
Ont., and Local 796 of the International 
Union of Operating Engineers (Concilia- 
tion Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., May, 
p. 533). 

2. Robin Hood Flour Mills Limited, Cal- 
gary, Alta., and Local 326 of the United 
Packinghouse Workers of America (Con- 
ciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., May, 
D. d 4) 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and In- 
vestigation established in April to deal with 
a dispute between British Columbia Tow- 
boat Owners’ Association (C. H. Cates & 
Sons, M. R. Cliff, Deeks McBride, Gulf of 
Georgia Towing, Harbour Services, King- 
come Navigation Co., McKenzie Barge Co., 
Quatsino Navigation and Straits Towing), 
Vancouver, and Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian Dis- 
trict (L.G., June, p. 655), was fully con- 
stituted in May with the appointment of 
R. J. S. Moir of Vancouver as Chairman. 
Mr. Moir was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members, T. E. H. Ellis, Q.C., of 
Vancouver, and Joseph Whiteford of Bur- 
naby, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the Association and 
Union, respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in April to deal with a 
dispute between British Columbia Towboat 
Owners’ Association, Vancouver, and Ma- 
rine Engineers Local 425 of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (L.G., June, p. 656) was 
fully constituted in May with the appoint- 
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ment of W. E. Philpott of Vancouver. Mr. 
Philpott was appointed by the Minister on 
the joint recommendation of the other two 
members, T. E. H. Ellis, Q.C. of Van- 
couver and John E. Berry of New West- 
minster, who were previously appointed on 


the nomination of the Association and 
Union, respectively. 
Conciliation Board Report Received 

Motor ‘Transport Industrial Relations 


Bureau, (representing 47 companies within 
federal jurisdiction), Toronto, and Locals 
879, 880 and 938 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(L.G., May, p. 534). The text of the Re- 
port is reproduced below. 


Board Reports of Setflements Received 


1. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Re- 
gions, including the Quebec Central Railway 
Company and Dominion Atlantic Railway 
Company) and the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen. (L.G., 
Oct. 1961, p. 1040). The text of the Re- 
port is reproduced below. 

2. Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic 
Division and Milliken Division), Elliot Lake, 
Ont., and United Steelworkers of America 
(L.G., June, p. 656). The text of the Re- 
port is reproduced below. 


Settlement Reached following Board Procedure 


Canadian National Railways and Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen (L.G., June, 
p. 656). 


Strike Action following Board Procedure 


Motor ‘Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau (representing 47 companies within 
federal jurisdiction), Toronto, and Locals 
879, 880 and 938 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(L.G., May, p. 534). Strike commenced 
May 29. 


Disputes Lapsed 


1. Canadian Freightways Limited, Cal- 
gary, Alta., and Local 605 of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (L.G., Jan., p. 53). 

2. General Enterprises Ltd., Whitehorse, 
Y.T., and Local 2499 of the United Brother- 
hood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
(L.G., March, p. 333). 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Motor Transport Industrial Relations Bureau 


and 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 


Your Board of Conciliation consisting of 
His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson, Chair- 
man, Michael O’Brien, company nominee, 
and Paul Siren, union nominee, met with 
the parties at the Four Seasons Motel in 
Toronto on April 17, and the meeting was 
continued on April 18. The Board again 
met with the parties in Toronto at the 
Royal York Hotel on the 27th, 28th and 
29th of April. 

At these meetings the Motor Transport 
Industrial Relations Bureau was represented 
by: 

H. G. White—Hanson Transport Limited 

L. G. Teakle—Smith Transport Limited 

W. R. ‘is Avani cea Transport Lim- 
ite 

F. W. Murray—Motor Transport 
Relations 

J. E. Taylor—Overland Express Limited 

O. J. Doerr—Wood’s Transport (Hespeler) 
Limited 

S. A. Bacon—McAnally Freight-Ways Com- 
pany Limited 

W. Fate mage Winters Transport Lim- 
ite 

C. V. Hoar—Hoar Transport Limited 

M. D. Davis—Inter-City Truck Lines Limited 

J. A. Donaldson—Motor Transport Industrial 
Relations Bureau. 


Industrial 


And the Union was represented by: 


Local 879 (Hamilton) 

R. Taggart, President, Union Co-Chairman 
J. Hassett 

John Compton 

A. L. Wilson 

H. Byford 

R. Arnold 

S. Shantz 

J. Contardi 

C. Bricker 


Local 141 

J. Fischer, President 

R. Hall 

Wm. Kennedy 

Wib. Hooper 

Local 91 

Gerry Miles 

Local 880 (Windsor) 

W. Sefton, President 

R. L. Wilson, Union Chairman 

J. Wayne 

F. A. Lucier 

Chas. Remsik 

Neilson Reid 

Jas. Shaw 

Local 938 (Toronto) 

K. G. McDougall, President, Union 
Co-Chairman 


Gi 

C. Thibault 
F. 

P 
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During May, the Minister of Labour re- 
ceived the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Motor 
Transport Industrial Relations Bureau, To- 
ronto, and Locals 879, 880 and 938 of 
the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America. The Bureau _ repre- 


sented some 47 companies within federal 
jurisdiction. 
The Board was under the chairmanship 


of His Honour Judge J. C. Anderson of 
Belleville, Ont. He was appointed by the 
Minister on the joint recommendation of 
the other two members, Michael O’Brien 
and Paul Siren, both of Toronto, nomi- 
nees of the companies and union, respec- 
tively. 

The Report was signed by all three mem- 
bers, but Messrs. O’Brien and Siren sub- 
mitted addenda. 

The Report and 


addenda are repro- 
duced here. 





P. Mone 
C. Walker 
Frank Godley, Recording Secretary. 


In addition to the representatives of the 
Unions, Casey Dodds, Canadian Director 
of the Teamsters International Union, was 
present, and Frank Fitzsimmons, Vice- 
President of the International Union, was 
present during part of the time of the 
meetings in the Royal York Hotel. 


The same Board was appointed by both 
the Federal and Ontario Departments of 
Labour, and although most of the operating 
transport companies are under federal cer- 
tification, there are a number of the trans- 
port companies that are under provincial 
certification only. Appendix “A” contains a 
list of the companies under federal juris- 
diction. 

The issues in dispute were many and 
varied, and need not be listed because they 
are reported upon in detail hereunder. 

One agreement is bargained for and 
entered into on behalf of the Bureau mem- 
bers and the three locals of the Union 
above set out, and the agreement has two 
main sections, one covering maintenance 
employees and the other covering over-the- 
road and local cartage employees. 

After the first meeting, it was apparent 
to the Board that the issues in dispute 
were so many and varied that the parties 
themselves would be expected to enter into 
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direct negotiations, working through com- 
mittees, and that these committees would 
deal with certain separate issues; and under 
the Board’s instruction, the parties met 
through their committees between the meet- 
ing of the Board on April 18 and the 
reconvening of the Board on April 27, and 
again on the ist, 2nd, and 3rd of May, 
1962. 


After attempting to render all assistance 
possible to the parties in an effort to con- 
ciliate all the issues in dispute, the Board 
finds that while progress has been made on 
settling some of the issues, that there are 
many issues upon which it must report. 


As a result of the parties’ meeting under 
the direction of the Board, and sometimes 
with the assistance of the Board, certain 
issues have been resolved, and therefore 
the Board recommends that the matters 
that have been resolved be contained in 
the forthcoming collective agreement in the 
same form in which they have been tenta- 
tively resolved by the committees, and the 
Board herewith lists these issues and sets 
forth its recommendations in connection 
therewith, and the Board’s recommenda- 
tions are exactly as the representatives of 
the parties themselves have, in their con- 
sultations, agreed upon. 


The section of the agreement having to 
do with maintenance, or what is known as 
the maintenance agreement, has been all 
settled except the question of wages and 
other strictly monetary matters, so that the 
maintenance area agreement will be re- 
newed with the following changes upon 
which agreement has been made: 


Maintenance 


The Company agrees to supply washing 
facilities, including hot water, soap and towels, 
at terminals where maintenance personnel are 
employed. On the issue of new equipment, 
management will insure that the maintenance 
personnel involved will receive the necessary 
information and training. 

Personnel designated as lead-hands by the 
Company shali be paid a premium over and 
above their normal rate of pay in recognition 
of their supervisory duties. 

Apprentices 

Apprentices will not be subject to the terms 
of the collective agreement except that they 
must, as a condition of employment, become 
Union members and pay Union dues. 

After forty-five (45) days, the following 
minimum pay conditions shall apply: 
For the ist year of employment— 

60% of the journeyman 
For the 2nd year of employment— 
65% of the journeyman 
For the 3rd year of employment— 
70% of the journeyman 
For the 4th year of employment— 
80% of the journeyman 
For the Sth year of employment— 
semi-skilled end rate. 


rate 


rate 


rate 


rate 
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In the over-the-road agreement, the issue 
of statutory holidays has been tentatively 
agreed upon and the Board recommends 
settlement on the basis of the tentative 
agreement, which is as follows: 


Statutory Holidays 
1, The following statutory holidays will be 

observed: 

New Year’s Day 

Good Friday 

Victoria Day 

Dominion Day 


Civic Holiday 
Labour Day 
Thanksgiving Day 
Christmas Day 


2. When one of the observed statutory 
holidays falls on a Saturday or a Sunday, 
the day proclaimed shall be the day observed. 
If no other day is proclaimed, employees shall 
be paid the statutory holiday pay in accord- 
ance with the conditions outlined below. 


3. All employees shall be paid their ap- 
propriate hourly rate for the above-mentioned 
statutory holidays, depending upon the length 
of their shift, but no less than eight (8) hours 
and no more than nine (9) hours, providing: 

a. They are available for work on the nor- 
mal shift preceding and following the 
holiday, or when the employee has the 
consent of the Company to be absent not 
in excess of seven (7) days. 

b. They work any time in the week in 
which the holiday occurs (except for 
Christmas and New /Year’s_ statutory 
holidays, which will be paid to all em- 
ployees on the seniority list who work 
any time in the month of December and 
who are available for work on their 
normal shift preceding and following 
both statutory holidays). 

c. Personnel who are ill up to five (5) 
working days preceding and/or following 
the statutory holiday shall be paid for 
the statutory holiday providing they 
supply the Company with a doctor’s 
certificate if requested. Employees found 
misrepresenting the facts of their illness 
shall be subject to disciplinary action. 


4. If an employee is required to work on 
one of the above-mentioned statutory holi- 
days, he shall receive his normal rate of pay 
for the time worked, in addition to the statu- 
tory holiday pay. 


5. Any of the statutory holidays as listed 
and falling within an employee’s annual vaca- 
tion, shall be paid, in addition to the em- 
ployee’s annual vacation pay, providing the 
employee is available for work on the normal 
shift preceding and following his annual va- 
cation. 


6. No employee on highway operations shall 
be compelled to accept a dispatch out of his 
home terminal on the eve of a statutory holi- 
day, except in cases of emergency, when re- 
verse seniority may apply. 


7. Senior employees shall be given the first 
opportunity to work on statutory holidays. 
However, they shall have the right to decline 
work, providing a sufficient number of junior 
qualified employees is available. 


8. Personnel who have completed thirty (30) 
days of their probationary period shall be 
qualified for statutory holiday pay subject to 
paragraph 3. 


9. Part-time personnel shall not be entitled 
to statutory holiday pay under any circum- 
stances. 
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Most, if not all the dispute concerning 
the allocation of work has resulted in agree- 
ment, and the Board recommends settlement 
on the basis of the agreement for the areas 
that have been agreed upon, which are as 
follows: 


Allocation of Work 


The Company shall have the authority 
to allocate and assign the work to per- 
sonnel having regard to: (a) the skill 
and efficiency of employees, and (b) the 
seniority of employees. And where the 
qualifications expressed in (a) are rela- 
tively equal among the employees involved, 
seniority shall be the determining factor. 
Subject to the above: 


1. Hourly Rated Operations 


1. On runs designated as ‘‘peddle runs” or 
“special operations” by the Company, employ- 
ees shall be allowed to bid and qualify for 
such runs, in conjunction with the annual inter- 
departmental job bid. In all other operations 
the Company shall have the right to allocate 
the work, giving due regard to seniority as set 
out below. 


2. In conjunction with the annual interde- 
partmental job bid, seniority shall prevail as 
to starting times and/or shifts as set out by 
the Company. The Union recognizes that the 
Company must have a nucleus of experienced 
men on each shift, 


3. Senior personnel shall have the prefer- 
ence to work on the first five (5) days of 
the week. 


4. In the event that extra highway trips arise, 
the Company shall assign these trips to the 
ee senior, qualified, unassigned drivers avail- 
able. 


5. Any employee taking time off during the 
week shall not be entitled to work on Saturday 
in lieu of short hours during the week except: 
(a) when he is scheduled on six-day operations. 
(b) by seniority rights when all other quali- 
a have completed a (00) hour 
week. 


6. On Saturdays, if the senior men have 
worked (00) hours or less, or if the junior 
men have worked (00) hours or more, then the 
senior men will be called for work. 


2. Highway Operations 
(a) Spare-Board Drivers 
1. The Company shall endeavour at all 


times to arrange runs in a manner that will 
give preference to the senior drivers. 


2. Drivers will not drive in excess of 2,200 
miles per week. However, drivers may book 
off after 1,800 miles, providing other quali- 
fied highway drivers are available. When a 
highway driver’s trip is short due to the 
above weekly mileage limitation, drivers will 
be paid on the mileage basis and the S-hour 
call-in guarantee shall not apply. 


3. Senior personnel shall have the prefer- 
ence to work on the first five (5) days in the 
week, to the extent that it is consistent with 
the foregoing conditions. This work week may 
commence on Sunday. 


4. Each highway driver shall upon con- 
tacting the Company’s office, be advised of his 
starting time. If he is not dispatched after re- 
porting for work as ordered, he shall be paid 
at the regular hourly rates for all the time 
held, provided however, that he performs 
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any reasonable work requested, except that 
night highway drivers will not be compelled 
to work on the dock for more than two (2) 
hours before being dispatched on a highway 
run. 

5. Everything being equal, senior employees 
will be given the first opportunity to work 
on sixth-day operations. However, in the event 
the work is declined, the Company reserves 
the right to allocate the work in reverse order 
of seniority. 

6. An employee absenting himself from work 
during the week shall not be entitled to work 
on sixth day operations except: (a) when he 
is scheduled on sixth day operations, or (b) 
by seniority rights, when all other qualified 
employees have reached the mileage limitation 
as outlined in Item (2) above. 


7. Drivers will not be compelled to work on 
the dock at a Company terminal away from 
home if they have been on duty for more 
than eight (8) hours. 


8. Drivers on way-freight operations at 
intermediate Company terminals will not be 
compelled to work on such docks if the 
known mileage at the time of dispatch exceeds 
three hundred (300) miles. 


9. If a driver is not dispatched before the 
fourteenth (14th) hour he shall be guaranteed 
two (2) hours pay, and if he is held more 
than two (2) hours, he shall be paid for each 
hour up to ten (10) hours in the first period. 
This pay shall be in addition to the pay to 
which the man is entitled if he is put to work 
at any time within the twenty-four (24) hours 
after the run ends. The same principle shall 
apply to each succeeding twenty-four (24) 
hours. On Sundays and holidays, meals and 
lodgings shall be allowed in addition. 


10. Wherever possible, Sunday night dis- 
patch will be available at least twenty-four 
(24) hours prior to the time of dispatch. 


11. Delete. 


12. Drivers held over at a foreign terminal 
will be given preference on first loads out. 
However, where there are sufficient loads, all 
the held-over spare-board drivers need not 
be dispatched out ahead of regular-run drivers. 


(b) Regular-Run Drivers 

1, At a terminal where regular runs may 

be set up, or where there are special opera- 

tions, it is agreed that the Company and the 

Local Union or Unions involyed will meet, 

to establish rules, in writing, governing the 

operation of such regular runs and/or special 
operations, with due regard to the following 
conditions: 

i, Regular runs and special operations shall 
be posted for a period of seventy-two 
(72) hours (Saturdays, Sundays and stat- 
utory holidays excluded). Posting shall 
be made when new regular runs or 
special operations are established, or 
where vacancies occur, and thereafter in 
conjunction with the annual interdepart- 
mental job bid. It is recognized that a 
change in operations may require a 
further meeting between the Company 
and the Local Union or Unions involved, 
as outlined above. 

ii. Drivers will not drive in excess of two 
thousand two hundred (2,200) miles per 
week. 

iii, The work week may commence on Sun- 
day, but where regular runs or special 
operations are established to start on 
a Monday, drivers need not be called in 
for Sunday trips. 
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iv. Each highway driver shall, upon _con- 
tacting the Company’s office, be advised 
of his starting time. If he is not dis- 
patched after reporting for work as 
ordered, he shall be paid at regular hourly 
rates for all time held, provided how- 
ever, that he performs any reasonable 
work requested, except that night high- 
way drivers will not be compelled to 
work on the dock for more than two 
(2) hours before being dispatched on 
a highway run. 

v. If a driver is not dispatched before the 
fourteenth (14th) hour he shall be 
guaranteed two (2) hours pay, and if 
he is held more than two (2) hours, 
he shall be paid for each hour up to 
ten (10) hours in the first period. This 
pay shall be in addition to the pay to 
which the man is entitled if he is put 
to work at any time within the twenty- 
four (24) hours after the run _ ends. 
The same principle shall apply to each 
succeeding twenty-four (24) hours. On 
Sundays and holidays, meals and lodg- 
ings shall be allowed in addition. 

vi. Wherever possible, Sunday night dispatch 
will be available at least twenty-four (24) 
hours prior to the time of dispatch. 

vii. Delete. 

viii. If a regular run or special operation 
with a lay-over is established, it shall 
be the Company’s responsibility to dis- 
patch drivers who have been held over 
at a foreign terminal back to their home 
terminal, and accordingly, they will be 
given first return loads. When no load 
is available, to dispatch driver directly 
home. It is understood that in the ap- 
plication of this condition the Company 
may dispatch a driver in a different di- 
rection than towards his home terminal 
if such a dispatch will result in the 
acquiring of a load destined towards 
his home terminal, and providing the 
whole of such dispatch will return the 
driver to his home terminal. 


There was an issue concerning working 
supervisors, and the Board recommends 
that this be settled in the terms of the 
tentative settlement arrived at by the joint 
committees working on that problem, so 
that the Board recommends that the issue 
as to working supervisors be settled in the 
following terms: 

Working Supervisors 

1. In event of a dispute concerning the 
scope of the bargaining unit, particularly as 
it may be affected by working supervisors, it 
is agreed that such a dispute shall be re- 
ferred to a permanent joint committee estab- 
lished for that purpose, and which shall meet 
monthly (every third Wednesday), if required. 
In the event that this committee is deadlocked, 
the dispute shall be referred to an Arbitration 
Board through the grievance procedure. 

2. A “lead hand” shall be defined as a per- 
son who performs work and directs the work 
of others. He shall not have the authority to 
hire, fire, suspend or otherwise penalize other 
employees, and he shall be a Union member. 

3. When lead hands or foremen are ap- 
pointed, a notice to that effect will be posted 
by the Company, 
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The issue between the parties respecting 
the closing or partial closing of terminals 
has been agreed upon by a joint com- 
mittee, and therefore the Board recom- 
mends that the following clauses be 
incorporated in the contract dealing with 
the problem of closure or partial closure 
of terminals. 


Closure or Partial Closure of Terminals 
(As a Subsection of Article 7) 


In the event of the complete or partial 
closures of terminals or operations where 
work is moved to another terminal(s) 
under the jurisdiction of the signatories to 
this agreement, and empioyees are subject 
to lay-off due to this work being moved, 
the following conditions shall apply: 

1. The Company will give the Union thirty 
(30) days written notice of its intention to 
close a terminal or operation and a meeting(s) 
will be held to arrange any necessary movement 
ot personnel under the conditions outlined in 
this section. 

2. In the case of a partial closure, a meet- 
ing(s) will be held within thirty (30) days of 
partial closure to arrange any necessary move- 
ment of personnel under the conditions out- 
lined in this section. 

3. If the junior men, who are subject to 
lay-off in the terminal or operation which is 
closed or partially closed, have more _Com- 
pany seniority than any of the men in the 
terminal to which the work is being moved, 
then an opportunity to move with the work 
will be posted and bid on and, subject to 
qualifications, the most senior men _ bidding 
to move will be allowed to do so. 

4. Personnel moving under the conditions 
in (3) will retain their seniority at the ter- 
minal moved from for a period not exceeding 
twelve (12) months from the date of the 
move. 

5. The Company will have the sole authority 
for the allocation of work of employees mov- 
ing under the conditions of (3) for a period 
of six (6) months from the date of the 
move or until the date of the next job bid, 
whichever comes later. 


6. Persons moving under the conditions of 
(3) will dovetail their seniority dates with 
those persons already employed at the terminal 
to which they moved. 

The joint committee of Teamsters and 
the Bureau recommends that the issues aris- 
ing out of this next problem be settled 
according to the following statement, and 
which the Board also unanimously recom- 
menas. 


General Rules and Regulations Governing 
the Actions of all Employees 


The following Rules and Regulations, 
and the penalties to be charged for their 
violation, are placed in effect with the ap- 
proval of the Companies and the Unions, 
so that all employees of Bureau member 
Companies may know what the Company 
Rules and Regulations require of them in 
the conduct of general Company business. 
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Nothing in these Rules and Regulations 
shall deprive the employees of the right to 
challenge a penalty through the regular 
grievance machinery. Existing Company 
rules and penalties shall not conflict with 
those contained herein. In case of conflict, 
it is agreed that the Rules and Regulations 
shall apply. 

Nothing contained herein shall prejudice 
the right of the Company to institute addi- 
tional Rules and Regulations which do not 
contiict with those contained herein, and 
in such case thirty (30) days notice, in 
writing, shall be given to the Union before 
application. 

Should the Union disagree with the 
Company’s application of the Rules and 
Regulations, the question may be referred 
to a meeting of the Joint Rules and Regu- 
lations Sub-committee. 

All infractions of the Highway Traffic 
Act and the municipal bylaws shall be the 
responsibility of the drivers except those 
which are, by their nature, the responsibility 
of the Company. 


1. Accidents 


a. Accidents for which the employee is 
at fault, or for which his action or lack of 
action is a contributory factor, will result in 
disciplinary action, which may range from 
“reprimand” to “dismissal”? according to the 
seriousness of the accident, the degree of 
negligence or carelessness, and frequency of 
accidents—-AGREED. 

b. Failure to report any accident as soon 
as possible will result in the employee being 
subject to dismissal—AGREED. 


2. Equipment 


a. (1) Tampering with tachograph, governor, 
or other safety device. Subject to dismissal_— 
AGREED. (ii) Operating power equipment 
with radiator or grille covered, or obstructing 
with unauthorized covering: ist offense—sub- 
ject to 3 days off; 2nd offense—subject to 
dismissal AGREED. 

b. Excess idling of equipment; 1st offense 
—treprimand; 2nd offense—1 day off; 3rd of- 
fense—3 days off; 4th offense—1 week off. 
Subsequent offenses—subject to dismissal,— 
AGREED. 

c. Failure to ensure that units are properly 
hooked up and locking devices engaged and 
trailer support fully raised: 1st offense—1 day 
off; 2nd offense—3 days off; 3rd offense—1 
week off; subsequent offenses—additional time 
off, subject to dismissal—AGREED. 

d. Intentionally operating equipment with 
tire pressure too low; 1st offense—reprimand; 
2nd offense—1 day off; 3rd offense—3 days 
off; subsequent offenses—subject to dismissal. 
—AGREED. 

e. Failure to ensure that power equipment is 
properly serviced for gasoline, oil and water, 
and that all tire pressures are checked before 
leaving the terminal, where required by the 
Company: ist offense—reprimand; 2nd offense 
—3 days off; 3rd offense—1 week off; subse- 
quent offenses—subject to dismissal—AGREED. 

f. Failure to properly tarp cargo and equip- 
ment: ist offense—3 days off; 2nd offense— 
1 week off; subsequent offenses—subject to 
dismissal AGREED. 
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g. Failure to keep cab interior free of all 
refuse while on duty: 1st offense—reprimand; 
2nd offense—3 days off; 3rd offense—subject to 
dismissal— AGREED. 

h, Failure to report mechanical defect in 
equipment, if known; 1st offense—3 days off; 
2nd offense—1 week off; subsequent offenses 
—subject to dismissal—-AGREED. 

i. Unauthorized use of Company-owned 


motor vehicles: 1st offense—subject to dismis- 
sal—AGREED. 


3. Conduct and Behaviour 


a. Consuming intoxicants while on duty or 
on the Company’s property: Ist offense— 
immediate dismissal—AGREED. 

b. Reporting for duty while under the in- 
fluence of an intoxicant: 1st offense—repri- 
mand to one week off; 2nd offense—subject 
to dismissal—AGREED. 

c. Theft, dishonesty or wilful damage, failure 
to turn in monies collected: 1st offense—im- 
mediate dismissal—AGREED. 

d. Receipt of garnishees or assignments 
against pay: ist offense—reprimand; 2nd of- 
fense—reprimand; 3rd  offense—subject to 
dismissal —_AGREED. 

e. Discourtesy to a customer (subject to 
investigation): 1st offense—reprimand; 2nd 
offense—1 week off; 3rd offense—subject to 
dismissal— AGREED. 

f. Mishandling or abuse of any Company 
equipment or property, excluding cargo, ac- 
cording to the degree of megligence or care- 
lessness: ist offense—reprimand to 3 days 
off; 2nd offense—3 days to 1 week off (after 
investigation); 3rd offense—subject to dismis- 
sal— AGREED, 

g. Failure to obey instructions of authorized 
personnel (names of persons in authority will 
be posted): 1st offense—reprimand; 2nd of- 
fense—subject to dismissal—AGREED. 

h. Flagrant disobedience of orders of author- 
ized personnel: ist offense—subject to dismis- 
sal—AGREED. 

i. Failure to make proper collections: 1st 
offense—reprimand; 2nd offense—1 week off; 
3rd offense—subject to dismissal—AGREED. 


j. Failure to load and unload properly, or 
mishandling freight: 1st offense—reprimand; 
2nd offense—3 days off; 3rd offense—subject to 
dismissal— AGREED. 

(1) If a driver loses his license while oper- 
ating other than Company equipment, 
the Company will not be obligated to 
provide other employment, but it is 
agreed that a meeting will be held within 
seven (7) days between the Company 
and the Union to deal with the indi- 
vidual situation. 


4. Reports 

a. Intentionally punching another employee’s 
time card: 1st offense—subject to dismissal.— 
AGREED. 

b. Deliberate falsification of time cards or 
trip reports: 1st ottense—subject to dismissal. 
—AGREED. 

c. Failure to report to dispatcher at specified 
times when required to do so while on duty: 
lst oftense—reprimand; 2nd oftense—repri- 
mand;—3rd oftense—3 days oft; subsequent 
offenses—subject to dismissal in aggravated 
cases.—AGREED. 
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5. Driving Behaviour 


a. Failure to follow routings as designated 
or instructed: 1st offense—3 days off; 2nd 
offense—subject to dismissal—AGREED. 

b. Driving at speeds in excess of government- 
posted speed limits: 1st offense—reprimand; 
2nd offense—3 days off; 3rd offense—1 week 
off; 4th offense—subject to dismissal.— 
AGREED. 

c. Unnecessary delays while operating Com- 
pany vehicles: 1st offense—reprimand; 2nd of- 
fense—3 days off; 3rd offense—1 week off; 
subsequent offenses—subject to dismissal.— 
AGREED. 

d. Deliberate tail-gating: 1st offense—repri- 
mand to 1 week off; 2nd offense—subject to 
dismissal AGREED. 

e. Carrying of unauthorized persons in 
Company vehicles: 1st offense—subject to dis- 
missal— AGREED. 


6. Attendance 

a. Absence in excess of three (3) successive 
working days without notification will be 
considered as a voluntary quit—AGREED. 

b. Failure to notify the Company not less 
than one (1) hour before regular starting 
time when unable to report for duty, with a 
reasonable explanation: 1st offense—reprimand; 
2nd offense—reprimand; subsequent offenses— 
subject to dismissal—AGREED. 

c. Reporting late for work without a reason- 
able explanation: 1st offense—reprimand; 2nd 
offense—3 days off: 3rd offense—1 week off; 
4th offense—subject to dismissal—AGREED. 

d. Failure to report for duty after having 
been instructed to do so: Ist offense—repri- 
mand to 1 week off; 2nd offense—subject to 
dismissal AGREED. 

e. Any employee absent due to illness must 
supply substantiating evidence satisfactory to 
the management when required—AGREED. 


It is also the Board’s understanding that 
the issue with respect to seniority of 
stewards, or chief stewards, has been tenta- 
tively agreed upon between the parties, 
and the Board unanimously recommends 
that the new contract include the following 
clause in respect to this matter: 

“Providing it is consistent with management’s 
obligation to maintain an efficient working 
force in the event of a shortage of work that 
necessitates a lay-off, the steward or chief 
steward, in the event there is one, shall be 
retained in the work force and he shall only 
be laid off second to the last man.” 

The Board also recommends that the 
following clauses under several headings as 
listed below, which have been tentatively 
agreed upon between the parties, be incor- 
porated in the forthcoming agreement. 


Pay Conditions 

1. The interval between paydays shall be no 
longer than two (2) weeks and, in the event 
the Company changes from a one-week pay 
period to a two-week period, three (3) clear 
months notice shall be given by the Company. 
Advances shall be made to employees on re- 
quest, to assist during the adjustment period, 
and such adjustment period shall not exceed 
three (3) months. 
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2. The Bureau has agreed in principle to 
the deduction of monies to be submitted to 
the duly chartered credit unions (details to 
be worked out later in committee). 


Loss or Damage to Cargo 


Employees shall not be charged for loss or 
damage to cargo unless clear proof of negli- 
gence is shown. In the event of such loss or 
damage the Company shall have up to fifteen 
(15) days from the date of delivery to regis- 
ter a claim with the employee. Before the 
employee signs an authorization to deduct a 
claim he shall have seven (7) days to register 
a grievance should he fail to agree with the 
Company’s claim. In the event the grievance 
is not filed within seven (7) days, the em- 
ployee must authorize the Company to deduct 
the amount of the claim. The Company may 
lodge a claim for loss or damage to cargo up 
to and including one hundred dollars ($100.00). 


Loss or Damage to Equipment 


Employees shall not be charged for loss or 
damage to equipment unless clear proof of 
negligence is shown. In the event of such loss 
or damage the Company shall have up to 
fifteen (15) days from the date such loss 
occurred to register a grievance should the 
employee fail to agree with the Company’s 
claim. In the event the grievance is not filed 
within seven (7) days the employee must 
authorize the Company to deduct the amount 
of the claim. The Company may lodge a 
claim for loss or damage up to and including 
twenty dollars ($20.00). 


Seniority—Recall Period 


An employee shall lose his seniority standing 
if he is laid off for a period extending beyond 
twelve (12) consecutive months. 


And Paragraph (2) under Seniority, 
which had been agreed upon prior to the 
Conciliation Board stage, shall have a 
sentence added to it which was agreed 
upon during conciliation, so this whole 
Paragraph (2) under Seniority shall now 
read as follows: 


“The purpose of seniority regulations is to 
provide a policy governing lay-offs and recalls. 
In the event of a lay-off, the Company shall 
consider (a) the experience and efficiency of 
an employee, and (b) the seniority of the 
employee, and where the qualifications ex- 
pressed in (a) are relatively equal, the em- 
ploves: seniority shall be the determining 
actor.” 


In all lay-offs where the efficiency of an 
employee is questioned by the Company, such 
employee will be given the opportunity to 
perform the work in question and qualify. A 
lay-off for an employee shall be considered as 
three (3) consecutive days of no work within 
his department, at which time the employee 
must exercise his seniority and move into 
whatever department his seniority entitles him. 
The employee will be notified if there are 
junior men working in another department. 
Such moves shall be considered temporary, 
but lasting until such time as the work force 
requirements for the foreseeable future are 
returned to normal. 


Leave of Absence for Work with the 
Local Union 
Employees will be granted a leave of 


absence of up to one (1) year to work with 
the local Union. 
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Supervisory Personnel Returning to the 
Bargaining Unit 

Those promoted to supervisory positions or 
positions not subject to this agreement will 
retain their seniority after promotion for a 
twelve (12)-month period only. If employees 
are demoted for any reason, or if they volun- 
tarily request reinstatement to their former 
position, the time served in the supervisory 
position shall be included in their seniority 
rating. 

Such employee shall forfeit any and all 
recourse to the grievance procedure as out- 
lined in this agreement should he subsequently 
be discharged in- such a position beyond the 
jurisdiction of this agreement. If an employee 
is promoted to a supervisory position and 
such supervisory position is subsequently 
abolished, such employee will revert to his 
former position without loss of seniority. 

Part-Time Employees 


Add the following wording to Clause 20(18) 
of the present agreement: “Regular employees 
who are laid off shall be given the first oppor- 
tunity for part-time work; however, the daily 
guarantee shall not apply.” 

Students 


New article to be added to the present agree- 
ment: “Students may be hired on a full-time 
basis for the summer months (May 1 to 
September 30) and shall come under all pay 
regulations in this agreement. They shall pay 
to the support of the local Union the amount 
of the monthly due, which will be checked 
off, but no other provisions of this agreement 
shall apply.” 


The Board now proceeds to make recom- 
mendations on certain issues upon which 
there has been no tentative agreement dur- 
ing Board sittings: 

Strikes and Lockouts 

Vacations with Pay 

Hours of Work 

Piggyback and Broker Operators 

Monetary Issues, including 
Welfare, Pensions and Wages. 


There were a number of other issues 
raised by both parties which the Board 
feels are capable of being resolved by the 
parties directly, if the issues upon which 
the Board has recommended generally are 
accepted by the parties. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


The Board was advised that during the 
course of negotiations prior to the con- 
ciliation procedure, it was agreed that the 
clause in the former contract regarding 
strikes and lockouts, namely, “During the 
term of this contract there shall be no 
lockout by the Company or any strike, 
sit-down, slow-down, work stoppage or 
suspension of work either complete or par- 
tial for any reason by the employees,” 
should be included in the new contract. 

The Bureau asks that in addition to this 
clause, that the collective agreement be 
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amended and added to by the inclusion of 
the following clause: 

‘ “If an employee does, or employees do, 
institute or encourage or participate in a work 
stoppage, the Company shall have the sole 
and complete right to immediately discharge an 
employee participating in any unlawful strike, 
Spe eet a walk-out or other cessation of 
work.” 


The Bureau ask that this be included, 
because, since the signing of the last 
agreement, there have been a large number 
of strike situations in the industry, the 
loss of thousands of man-hours and hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in lost wages, 
and therefore it submits that such a clause 
might have a salutary effect on the em- 
ployees and lessen the strike situation as 
hitherto experienced. 

The Board is of the opinion that the 
strike clause suggested by the Bureau, 
while it might give information to the 
employees who read it and warn them of 
the consequences of an illegal work stop- 
page, slow-down or unlawful strike, doesn’t 
change the position with respect to strikes 
or lockouts from that existing under the 
terms of the present contract. If the pro- 
visions of the contract agreed upon are 
properly policed and enforced by both sides, 
it should have the effect of reducing or 
eliminating illegal work stoppages, and 
therefore, for these reasons, the Board does 
not see fit to recommend an incorporation 
in the new agreement of the clause re- 
quested by the Bureau. 


Vacations with Pay 


The Bureau proposed that the vacations- 
with-pay provisions remain basically as they 
were in the former agreement. The Union 
has proposed that the schedule be altered 
so as to provide for two (2) weeks after 
two (2) years. three (3) weeks after three 
(3) years, and four (4) weeks after ten 
(10) years. 


Recommendation. In view of the recom- 
mendations hereinafter affecting costs, the 
Board is of the opinion that there should 
be no change in the present vacation-with- 
pay provisions of the contract. 


Hours of Work 


During negotiations, the Bureau proposed 
the following clause dealing with the pay- 
ment of overtime: 

“The Company agreed to pay all hourly 
rated employees at the rate of time and one- 
half for all hours worked at the hourly rate in 
excess of ten (10) hours in any one (1) shift.” 


Under the present contract, there is the 
weekly limitation which the Bureau feels 
should be dropped, because it submits that 
the present legislation safeguards employees 
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from working excessive hours, and that re- 
cently there has been an increasing demand 
for pick-ups and deliveries on Saturdays, 
and the present clause makes work per- 
formed on Saturdays virtually time-and-half 
paid work. The Bureau also proposed other 
changes in an attempt to clarify and stand- 
ardize the hours off duty within the high- 
way driving operations. 

The Union, on the other hand, seeks to 
make the standard work week a 40-hour 
week and the standard guaranteed work day 
8 hours per day. It also seeks a clause 
which would provide all employees with a 
regular starting time and also provide that 
any change in the starting time will be 
posted 72 hours prior to the notice. The 
Union also wants 90 percent of the regular 
employees to be guaranteed a 40-hour 
week, and that all Saturday work be paid 
for at time-and-a-half the employee’s hourly 
rate, and certain other amendments, in- 
cluding an increase in the shift bonus. 

While it is no doubt true that in most 
industries the standard work week has now 
been reduced to 40 hours, and that over- 
time applies thereafter in most instances 
and in some instances on the daily basis 
as well: to require highway operators to 
give their employees a standard work 
week of 40 hours of 8 hours per day, to- 
gether with the guarantee that 90 percent 
of the regular employees be guaranteed 
40 hours work or pay, would be putting a 
burden on the operators under present con- 
ditions which would, in many instances, be 
intolerable. 

It may well be that in the course of time 
the standard work week will be reduced 
from a 48- or 45-hour week as presently 
constituted, but with the requests for pen- 
sions and increased pay which the Union 
has made, the Board is of the view that if 
it is to recommend any substantial in- 
crease in costs at all, these recommenda- 
tions should not be found in the area of 
the reduction of the work week or by 
guaranteeing full employment to regular 
employees. Accordingly, in view of these 
factors and of the recommendations here- 
inafter made for increase in wages and 
pensions, the Board recommends that the 
hour-of-work provisions and the overtime 
provisions of the present contract remain 
in force during the term of the forthcom- 
ing contract. 


Piggyback 


The Union submits that the Companies 
should only have the right to subcontract 
their work after they have guaranteed jobs 
for the present number of employees. Pres- 
ently, before piggyback operations are com- 
menced, the Companies have agreed to hold 
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meetings with the Union. These meetings 
were designed to attempt to agree upon 
the re-allocation of the men that would 
be affected. 

There is little room for doubt but that 
the piggyback form of transportation is 
here to stay, and will in all likelihood be 
extended. For these reasons, the Com- 
panies should not be put in a straight- 
jacket with respect to subcontracting in 
relation to piggyback operations. At the 
same time, it is understandable that an 
employee who, for instance, might have 
been a driver with considerable seniority, 
and whose position is affected by the intro- 
duction of piggyback, wants to have his 
job guaranteed before such introduction is 
allowed. 

The Board is of the view that the best 
that both parties to the contract can hope 
for is that the senior employees presently 
employed be given the maximum protec- 
tion in the event of the extension of piggy- 
back operations through some form of sub- 
contracting. The Board recommends that 
before the Companies subcontract piggy- 
back loads, meetings should be held with 
the Union and ‘attempts made to re-allocate 
the men who might be affected, and that 
no employee with 5 years or more seniority 
as of June 1, 1962, should lose a job 
through the introduction of piggyback op- 
erations, but that in the event his employ- 
ment as a highway driver is affected by the 
introduction of piggyback operations, he 
be entitled to use his seniority to “bump 
down” into lower-paid positions. Also, if 
in turn other employees with lesser senior- 
ity are affected thereby, no one who has 
seniority in excess of 5 years as of June 1, 
1962, is to be laid off as a direct result of 
the introduction of piggyback operations. 
It shall, however, be the prerogative of 
the Company to determine in the first in- 
stance what employees, if any, shall be 
laid off in the event of the introduction of 
piggyback operations. 


Issue as to Brokers 


Some Bureau members employ brokers 
who are self-employed persons owning their 
own vehicles and enter into contracts with 
them to make certain highway trips. The 
Union proposes that owner-operators be 
considered the same as employees and 
operate under the same conditions as em- 
ployees operate in respect to wages, senior- 
ity, Union security, etc. 

The Companies take the view that 
Owner-operators are not employees under 
the Labour Relations Act, and that since 
they are employed for the most part in 
operations which are uneconomical for the 
Company to operate through the use of its 
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own equipment, that to require the Com- 
pany to pay these owner-operators the same 
wages and give them the same working 
conditions as the other employees, would 
be simply one way of prohibiting the Com- 
panies from using the services of owner- 
operators for otherwise uneconomical trans- 
portation of certain goods. The Companies 
point out that they are constantly being 
faced with the shipper putting on his own 
trucks, either directly operated by the 
shipper or on a pseudo-lease basis where 
the shipper actually employs a broker him- 
self. 

The problem involved here is easily 
recognizable, but to recommend a solution 
which on the one hand gives the employer 
freedom to use the services of an owner- 
operator if he finds it necessary to do so 
to maintain himself in business, and at the 
same time protect the employees who have 
served the operators over the years, is 
almost an insoluble problem. 

The Union seeks to prohibit the utiliza- 
tion of leased equipment in any manner 
which is used to defeat the purpose of the 
collective agreement. It submits that the 
trucking industry, in its effort to unload the 
risk of operation, has effected a growing 
trend of having the work performed by 
so-called owner-operators, thus avoiding the 
assumption of the risk of the cost of opera- 
tion by placing it upon persons who are 
self-employed as owner-operators. The 
Union feels that the use of owner-operators 
brings about an erosion of the bargaining 
unit and an injurious impact on the con- 
ditions of the workers. The Companies, on 
the other hand, find it necessary on occa- 
sion to use owner-operators if they are to 
maintain the business that they have and 
protect their investments. 

The Board is of the opinion that there 
is an urgent need for some legislative body 
to be set up and to operate which will fix 
at least minimum and maximum rates in 
this industry, and will also regulate other 
working conditions, including minimum 
wages. The Board is of the opinion that 
the lack of some regulatory body to fix 
minimum and maximum rates and regulate 
working conditions, has been at least to a 
considerable extent part of the reason why 
relations between operators and employees 
in this industry have not been as smooth 
as they should be. The Board believes that 
if some regulatory body were set up and 
were operating in the way suggested, that 
many of the points of irritation which have 
plagued the trucking industry and its em- 
ployees would be removed, and it strongly 
urges that a legislative solution to this 
problem be brought about at the earliest 
possible date. 
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It may very well be that under the 
agreement made by the Companies with 
owner-operators, that the Canada Labour 
Relations Board, upon application to it, 
would find that such owner-operators were 
in fact employees of the Companies under 
the Act. 

This might prove to be the case if the 
nature of the task undertaken by the owner- 
operator and his employees, and the free- 
dom of action allowed him, are such that 
the right to prescribe the exact work and 
the right to direct the particular work to 
be done, and the conditions upon which 
such work is done, is reserved for the 
Company, and if the owner-operator may 
be bound to devote the whole of his time 
to the work directed and generally to receive 
directions as to the manner in which the 
work should be done. 

If the Companies do in fact exercise such 
complete and far-reaching control over 
Owner-operators that for all practical pur- 
poses they discharge their duty in the same 
manner, subject to the same directions, and 
generally under the same conditions as the 
other drivers who are direct employees, 
the Union may have it within its power 
to have the owner-operators certified by the 
Canada Labour Relations Board as em- 
ployees, and thereby bring them directly 
under the terms of the collective bargaining 
agreement. 

If the Board were to recommend that 
the contract provisions contained the re- 
quests of the Brotherhood with respect to 
owner-operators, it would in effect be deter- 
mining as a fact that such owner-operators 
are employees and not independent opera- 
tors actually doing contract work, and the 
Board does not believe that it is within its 
jurisdiction to make such a finding, but 
rather that this is within the province of 
the Canada Labour Relations Board. 

In the meantime, the only recommenda- 
tion the Board is prepared to make with 
respect to brokers is that the agreement 
provide that, before the Companies employ 
owner-operators or brokers, that meetings 
should be held with the Union and an 
attempt made to re-allocate the men who 
might be affected by such operations. Also, 
that no employee with 5 years or more 
seniority as of June 1, 1962, should lose 
a job through the introduction of owner- 
operator business, and that in the event a 
driver’s employment is affected by the 
introduction or extension of owner-opera- 
tions, that he be entitled to use his seniority 
to “bump down” into lower positions. And, 
if in turn other employees with less seniority 
are affected thereby, that no one who has. 
seniority in excess of 5 years as of June 1, 
1962, be laid off as a direct result of the: 
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introduction of owner-operator business. It 
shall, however, be the prerogative of the 
Company to determine in the first instance 
what employees, if any, shall be laid off 
in the event of the introduction of owner- 
operator business. 


Recognition of Locals at Kingston and 
London 

It was agreed before the Board that 
once an agreement is arrived at between 
the parties—and the present three locals 
request the Bureau to recognize Kingston 
(Local 91) and London (Local 141)—that 
the Bureau will recognize these locals with- 
out it being necessary to have them certi- 
fied by the Labour Relations Board. 


Health and Welfare, Pensions and Wages, 
and Term of Contract 


It is not the intention of the Board that 
the recommendations hereinafter made 
should be a floor from which the Union, 
after the Board report, would seek to 
increase the amounts recommended under 
these monetary headings, nor is it the 
intention of the Board that the recom- 
mendations which follow will be used by 
the operators as a ceiling which must be 
lowered or the contract term lengthened 
before a contract can be agreed upon. 


The last collective agreement expired on 
September 30, 1961, and allowing a mini- 
mum length of time for post-conciliation- 
report negotiations to complete the contract, 
it is the Board’s view that the new contract 
will not be entered into prior to June 1, 
1962. Therefore, the Board recommends 
that the forthcoming collective contract be 
entered into for a period of three (3) years, 
commencing June 1, 1962 and concluding 
on May 31, 1965, subject to the following 
changes and amendments with respect to 
welfare, pensions and wages. 


1. The Board recommends that all present 
employees who were employees of the Com- 
panies affected by this agreement on the date 
of the expiry of the last contract, and who 
are presently employees, shall be paid a lump 
sum settlement of sixty dollars ($60.00), and 
that employees who have been engaged by 
the operators since September 30, 1961, receive 
a settlement pay on a pro rata basis. 


2. Commencing on the Ist day of June, 
1962, and upon the first day of each and every 
month thereafter, the employer shall con- 
tribute by cheque payable to the Ontario 
Teamsters Welfare Fund, Health and Welfare 
Account, the sum of twelve dollars ($12.00), 
for each employee covered by this agreement 
who has been on the payroll for more than 
thirty (30) calendar days. 


Pensions 


1. On condition that the employees con- 
tribute a like amount at like times, com- 
mencing on the ist of June, 1962, and on the 
first of each month thereafter up to and 
including the ist of May, 1963, the em- 
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ployers shall contribute to an employee pen- 
sion fund handled by joint trustees and 
administered by an insurance company, the 
sum of three dollars (3.00) for each employee 
covered by this agreement who has been on 
the payroll for more than thirty (30) days. 


2. On condition that the employees con- 
tribute a like amount at like times, commencing 
on the Ist of June, 1963, and on the first of 
each month thereafter up to and including 
the ist of May, 1964, the employers shall 
contribute to an employee pension fund handled 
by joint trustees and administered by an in- 
surance company, the sum of four dollars 
(4.00) for each employee covered by this 
agreement who has been on the payroll for 
more than thirty (30) days. 


3. On condition that the employees con- 
tribute a like amount at like times, commenc- 
ing on the Ist of June, 1964, and on the first 
of each month thereafter up to and including 
the ist of May, 1965, the employers shall 
contribute to an employee pension fund 
handled by joint trustees and administered by 
an insurance company, the sum of five dollars 
(5.00) for each employee covered by this 
agreement who has been on the payroll for 
more than thirty (30) days. 


Wages 


1. Commencing on June 1, 1962, there 
shall be for all hourly rated employees or 
hourly paid employees (except dock operators, 
checkers and skilled mechanics) a wage in- 
crease of five (5) cents per hour. 


2. Commencing on June 1, 1962, there shall 
be for dock operators and checkers a wage 
increase of four (4) cents per hour. 

3. Commencing on June 1, 1962, there 
shall be for skilled mechanics a wage increase 
of six (6) cents per hour. 

4. Commencing on March 1, 1963, there shall 
be for all hourly rated employees or hourly 
paid employees (except skilled mechanics) a 
further wage increase of four (4) cents per 
hour. 

5. Commencing on March 1, 1963, there shall 
be for skilled mechanics a further wage in- 
crease of five (5) cents per hour. 

6. Commencing on December 1, 1963, there 
shall be for all hourly rated employees or 
hourly paid employees (except skilled mechan- 
ics) a further wage increase of five (5) 
cents per hour. 

7. Commencing December 1, 1963, there 
shall be for skilled mechanics a further wage 
increase of six (6) cents per hour. 

8. Commencing on September 1, 1964, there 
shall be for all hourly rated employees or 
hourly paid employees (except skilled me- 
chanics) a further wage increase of six (6) 
cents per hour. 

9. Commencing on September 1, 1964, there 
shall be for skilled mechanics a further wage 
increase of seven (7) cents per hour. 


As an alternative basis for settlement, 
the Board makes the following recommen- 
dations: 


A. The same recommendation as con- 
tained above for settlement pay. 


B. No increase in monthly payments to- 
wards the welfare fund. 


C. Pension increase the same as above 
recommended. 
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D. Wages: 


1. Commencing June 1, 1962, there shall 
be for all hourly rated employees or hourly 
paid employees (except dock operators and 
checkers and skilled mechanics), a wage in- 
crease of six (6) cents per hour. 


2. Commencing June 1, 1962, there shall be 
for dock operators and checkers a wage in- 
crease of five (5) cents per hour. 


3. Commencing June 1, 1962, there shall be 
for skilled mechanics a wage increase of seven 
(7) cents per hour. 


4. Commencing March 1, 1963, there shall 
be for all hourly rated and hourly paid em- 
ployees (except skilled mechanics), a further 
wage increase of five (5) cents per hour. 


5. Commencing March 1, 1963 there shall be 
for skilled mechanics a further increase of 
six (6) cents per hour. 


6. Commencing December 1, 1963, there 
shall be for all hourly rated and hourly paid 
employees (except skilled mechanics) a 
AAS wage increase of five (5) cents per 
our. 


7. Commencing December 1, 1963, there 
shall be for skilled mechanics a further wage 
increase of six (6) cents per hour, 


8. Commencing September 1, 1964, there 
shall be for all hourly rated employees and 
hourly paid employees (except skilled me- 
chanics) a further wage increase of six (6) 
cents per hour. 


9. Commencing September 1, 1964, there 
shall be a further wage increase for skilled 
mechanics of seven (7) cents per hour. 


For drivers who are paid on a mileage 
basis, the wage increases recommended above 
under the first recommendation, which includes 
payments towards the health and welfare fund, 
and under the second recommendation, which 
does not include additional payments into the 
health and welfare fund, shall have on the 
same dates as the general increases for the 
hourly rated employees (except dock operators, 
checkers and skilled mechanics), their mileage 
rates increased by one tenth (14,) of a cent 
per mile for each four (4)-cent increase in 
the wage rate. 

Thus, where there has been a recommenda- 
tion for an increase in the hourly rate of 
four (4) cents, the mileage rate shall be 
increased by one tenth (7/10) of a cent, and 
where there has been an increase to the general 
hourly rated employees of five (5) cents per 
hour, the mileage rate shall likewise be in- 
creased by 0.125 per cent. Likewise, where 
there has been an increase recommended to 
the general hourly rated employees of six (6) 
cents, there shall be an increase in the mileage 
rate of 0.15 per cent. 


It was the Chairman’s original view that 
the total money package should not result 
in end-increased costs above 24 cents per 
hour for a 4-year contract. However, the 
phasing of the increases hereinbefore recom- 
mended will result in an average cost over 
a 3-year contract period from June 1, 1962 
of a somewhat lower average cost than if a 
6-cent-per-hour cost increase at the be- 
ginning of each year for a 4-year contract 
had been recommended. 

The Chairman therefore, for these rea- 
sons, has recommended that the term of 
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the contract should be for three (3) years 
from June 1, 1962, with the result that the 
average yearly cost over the full term 
of the contract of 44 months is somewhat 
less than would have been the result under 
a 4-year contract with a 6-cent-per-hour 
increase over that period applied at the 
beginning of each contract year. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) J. C. ANDERSON, 
Chairman 


I concur in all the Report excepting 
those portions dealt with in my adden- 
dum, a copy of which is attached 
(Sgd.) M. O'BRIEN, 

Member 


I concur in all the Report excepting 
paragraphs subsequent to “Strikes and 
Lockouts” on page 14 [of the original 
report] 

(Sed.) PAUL SIREN, 


Member 


Dated at Belleville, Ont., the 12th day 
of May, 1962. 


APPENDIX “A” 


Transport Companies under Federal 
Jurisdiction 


Argosy Carriers Limited 

Battler Cartage Limited 

Bondy Cartage Limited 

Canal Cartage Limited 

Connell Transport Limited 
Consolidated Truck Lines Limited 
Direct Winters Transport Limited 
Roy Duncan Transport Limited 
Fess Transport Limited 

Finch & Sons Transport Limited 
Gill Interprovincial Lines Limited 
Hanson Transport Company Limited 
C. Hinton & Company Limited 
Hume’s Transport Limited 
Husband Transport Limited 
Hutton Transport Limited 
Inter-City Truck Lines Limited 
International Cartage Limited 
Jones Transport Limited 

Keystone Transport Company 
Kingsway Transports Limited 
Lawson’s Transport Limited 
Lewis Transport Limited 

The Walter Little Limited 

M & P Transport Limited 
Maislin Transport Inc. 
Montreal-Cornwall Express Lines Ltd. 
Montreal Ottawa Express Limited 
Morrice Cartage Limited 
Motorways (Ontario) Limited 
Muirhead Forwarding Limited 
The McAnally Freight-Ways Co. Limited 
McKinlay Transport Limited 
McNeil Transport Limited 
Norman’s Transfer Limited 
Northern Transport Limited 

The Overland Express Limited 
Reliable Transport Limited 
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Scobie’s Transport Limited 

Scott Transport Limited 

Simmonds Transport Limited 

Smith Transport Limited 

Star Transfer Limited 

Thibodeau Express Limited 
Toronto-Peterborough Transport Co. Ltd. 
Wallace Transport Limited 

Wilke Mover & Cartage. 


ADDENDUM (PAUL SIREN) 


As a matter of clarity, I would like to 
point out that in addition to my joining 
with the Chairman on matters reported in 
his Report up to and including the “Strikes 
and Lockout” section, I concur’ in the 
Report with respect to the “Recognition of 
Locals at Kingston and London” section. 


1. Vacations 


The Board was informed that the current 
agreement between the Car Carriers group 
represented by the Motor Transport In- 
dustrial Relations Bureau and the same 
Union involved in this dispute provides for 
3 weeks vacation with pay after 12 years 
of service. There is a growing trend to pro- 
vide long-service employees with 4 weeks 
of vacations in industry generally. 


I recommend that the parties incorporate 
in the terms of the contract a provision for 
3 weeks vacation with pay after 12 years 
employment and four weeks vacation with 
pay after 20 years employment, in addition 
to the existing provisions covering em- 
ployees with less than 12 years employment. 


2. Hours of Work 


The present 48-hour work week in this, 
a major industry in Canada, is an unfair 
burden upon the employees in the industry. 
Almost every major industry, if not all 
major industries, are on a 40-hour work 
week. 


Recognizing that the impact on the in- 
dustry would be quite severe initially if 
the work week were reduced from 48 to 
40 hours at once, I am prepared to recom- 
mend a gradual reduction of the work week. 
Nevertheless, irrespective of the cost that 
may ensue from payment of additional 
overtime (unless the work can be performed 
without such payment) it would be unfair 
to continue to retain the 48-hour work 
week. 


I therefore recommend that the work 
week be reduced by one (1) hour to 47 
hours beginning June 1, 1962. I also recom- 
mend that effective October 1, 1962, the 
work week be reduced by one (1) hour to 
46 hours and effective October 1, 1963, the 
work week be reduced to 45 hours per 
week. This would still leave the employees 
of this industry considerably behind workers 
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in Canadian industry generally. This recom- 
mendation would not involve maintenance 
of take-home pay. 


3. Piggyback 


The recommendation of the Chairman is 
a step forward in securing the job rights of 
employees, but with respect to his view, 
I consider that job security is paramount 
in considering this matter. The Union is 
entitled, in my view, to protect the jobs 
of its membership as its trade union func- 
tion and as a duty to the economy of the 
nation. 

While recognizing the continued use of 
piggyback operations, I recommend con- 
tractual provisions that would protect the 
jobs of all bargaining unit employees. In 
other words, introduction of piggyback 
operations should not deprive members of 
the bargaining unit of jobs, and such piggy- 
back operations would be an expansion of 
the work performed by bargaining unit 
personnel. 


4. Brokers or Owner-Operators 

I join with the Chairman in emphasizing 
the urgent need for a legislative regulatory 
body that would establish minimum stand- 
ards for the industry. I concur with the 
views expressed by the Chairman that lack 
of such standards (i.e., minimum wage 
standards) have largely contributed to the 
tensions in employer-employee relations. 
The struggle to maintain wage standards at 
any decent level is a source of great stress 
in relations in the industry. 

I recommend that the parties to the 
agreement provide a contractual provision 
which would assure protection, to all em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit, of jobs 
normally accruing to the bargaining unit. 
Such a provision would give bargaining unit 
employees preference to jobs in the indus- 
try. 

In the event of owner-operators being 
employed by the industry, it is my recom- 
mendation that the agreement spell out that 
such owner-operators come within the juris- 
diction of the collective agreement in all 
respects, including wages, hours, other eco- 
nomic benefits and including the payment 
of union dues. As a further protection to 
ensure that proper wages are being paid, I 
recommend that wages be paid by separate 
cheque, and any expenses or other monies 
paid by the employer to the owner-operator, 
be in the form of a cheque apart from wage 
payment. 

With respect to the matter of jurisdiction 
raised in connection with this matter, it is 
my view that the parties are free to agree 
to such a provision in the contract, and 
in view of this matter being before this 
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Board as a matter in dispute, it is proper 
for the Board to so recommend. 


5. Term 


I recommend the agreement to take effect 
on October 1, 1961, the date subsequent 
to the expiry date of the present agreement. 
I further recommend the agreement be 
entered into for a 3-year period from 
October 1, 1961, expiring September 30, 
1964. I see no reason why the employees 
should not be entitled to benefits beginning 
with the date following the expiry date of 
the current agreement. 


6. Welfare 


1 concur with the recommendation of the 
Chairman appearing on page 17 of the 
[original] report, item No. 2 [under “Health 
and Welfare, Pensions ...Contract’], to the 
effect that beginning with June 1, 1962, the 
employer shall contribute the sum of $12.00 
per month for each employee to the On- 
tario Teamsters Welfare Fund, Health and 
Welfare Account. (I am aware that the 
Chairman does not include the above pay- 
ment in his second proposal on wages. My 
recommendation includes payment of the 
$12.00 per month for each employee in 
addition to my recommendation on wages.) 


7. Pensions 


I concur with the recommendation of 


the Chairman as they appear as items Nos. 


1, 2 and 3 on page 18 of the [original] Re- 
port under the heading “Pensions.” 


&. Wages 


It is my considered opinion that the 
hourly rate should be no less than $2.00 
per hour during the course of the new 
agreement. Recognizing that my recom- 
mendations in some matters referred to this 
Board are in excess of the recommendations 
of the Chairman of the Board, I do wish to 
concur with the end rate suggested by the 
first wage proposal advanced by the Chair- 
man—namely, a general wage increase of 
22 cents per hour during the life of the 
agreement. 

I do not agree that the dock operators 
and checkers receive less than the drivers, 
and my recommendation for the skilled 
mechanics is in excess of the recommenda- 
tion of the Chairman. My recommendation 
also differentiates, in the application of 
effective dates, from the Report of the 
Chairman. 
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My specific wage recommendation is the 
following: 


GENERAL WAGE INCREASE 


(Except skilled Skilled 

mechanics) Mechanics 

Effective Cents per Cents per 

Date Hour Hour 

October 7, 1961... 8 10 
October 1, 1962 .... 4 10 
October 1) .1963> j<. aj 9 
‘Total 22 29 


It is my understanding that the above 
recommendation concerning skilled me- 
chanics would bring the mechanics to the 
same rate of pay now paid to mechanics 
under the Car Carriers contract between the 
Bureau and the Union. 


It is not necessary for me to comment 
on the matter of settlement pay in view 
of my recommendation for full retroactiv- 


ity. 
9. Mileage Rate 


I concur with the formula recommended 
by the Chairman on page 19 of the [orig- 
inal] Report (mileage rates to be in- 
creased by 1/10 of 1 per cent per mile for 
each 4-cent increase in the wage rate), 
except that I would apply this adjustment 
on the October 1 dates referred to above 
for the application of the wage increase. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sgd.) PAUL SIREN, 
Member. 


ADDENDUM (M. O'BRIEN) 


I appreciate having the opportunity of 
discussing the Report in the above-men- 
tioned matter with the Chairman and my 
colleague on the Board. 

I regret that I am unable to agree with 
their reports. 

However, I am in agreement with the 
Chairman’s Report in all matters except 
the following: 

1. On “2(b)(vili)” starting at the top of 
page 7 of the [original] report [under “2. High- 
way Operations—(b) Regular-Run Drivers’’]. 
It is my information that this item was not 
agreed on by the full committee and needs 
further clarification. I would, therefore, recom- 
mend that the parties clarify this section 
rather than accept it as presently drafted. 

2. The issue as to brokers. I concur in the 
recommendation of the Chariman but am 
not in accord with page 16 starting at line 53 
fof the original report] and continuing to the 
first paragraph beginning on p. 17 [under “Issue 
as to Brokers’’]. 
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Health and Welfare, Pensions and Wages, 
and Term of Contract 


While I am not in agreement with the 
Chairman as to the overall cost of the 
settlement, I am in agreement that em- 
ployees should match any contribution of 
the employer and I also support the idea 
that in these circumstances, welfare funds 
such as for pensions and insurance should 
be handled by an insurance company OF a 
trust company. 


Increased Costs 


There was no justification for any increase 
shown in the Union presentation to the 
Board of Conciliation; on the other hand, 
the presentation of the Bureau to the 
Board clearly set out: 


a. The difficult financial position in which 
the carriers find themselves and the fact that 
the total profits in the industry, as shown in 
DBS reports, would in their entirety pay 
only a very small increase. 


b. The fact that increases over the past years 
in this industry have far exceeded any in- 
crease in the cost of living. 


c. The fact that, on a percentage basis, the 
increase in wages in this industry has ex- 
ceeded the average increases in hourly rates 
in manufacturing since July, 1949. 


d. Settlements made by other industries and 
other unions covering the years 1961-62 and 
1963 ranged from 13 to 18 cents for the 3 
years. 


e. Settlements made by other industries and 
other unions since August 1, 1961, ranged 
upward from 2 cents per hour per year, with 
the great majority in the 3- to 5-cent-per-hour 
range. 


In view of the critical financial position 
of the industry, it seems to me that any 
increase at this time is inadvisable since 
it will undoubtedly work to the disad- 
vantage of employees and employers alike. 

However, the employers have offered an 
increase in an attempt to settle the matters 
in dispute, and in view of all of the cir- 
cumstances and based on the evidence be- 
fore the Board, it is my opinion that their 
offer is fair and reasonable and meets all 
the generally accepted criteria; therefore, 
I am not able to recommend any greater 
increase than proposed by the employers. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) M. O’BRIEN, 
Member. 


Dated at Toronto, Ont., the 14th day of 
May, 1962. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


and 


Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 


This is the decision of the Board con- 
stituted by the Minister of Labour on 
August 3, 1961. 


The Board comprised R. V. Hicks, Q.C., 
representing the Company, Douglas M. 


During May, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to deal 
with a dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (Atlantic, Eastern, 
Prairie and Pacific Regions, including the 
Quebec Central Railway Company and 
Dominion Atlantic Railway Company) and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge René Lippé of Mont- 
real. He was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, R. V. Hicks, 
Q.C., of Toronto, and Douglas M. Fisher 
of Port Arthur, nominees of the company 
and union, respectively. 

The Report is reproduced here, 





Fisher, M.P., representing the Union, and 
was presided over by [His Honour] René 
Lippé, District Judge of the Magistrate’s 
Court of the Province of Quebec. 


The sittings were held at the Court House 
and at the CPR’s main office, in Montreal. 


The members of the Board are pleased 
to inform the Minister that, during con- 
ciliation, the parties have settled their 
differences and that they have signed a 
collective agreement, copy of which is 
attached to the present decision. 


The whole respectfully submitted; Mont- 
real, May 17, 1962. 


(Sgd.) RENE Lippé, 
Chairman 


(Sgd.) R. V. Hicks, 
Member 


(Sed.) DouG Las M. FISHER, 
Member 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


Rio Algom Mines Limited (Nordic and Milliken Divisions) 


and 


United Steelworkers of America 


This is the report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation which was appointed by you on 
or about the 13th day of March, A.D. 1962. 


The Board met with the parties in Toron- 
to on six different occasions, namely, May 
A eked sel and. 16, 1962. 


We are happy to advise that a complete 
settlement was reached by the parties. The 
particulars of the settlement are set out in 
the form of a Memorandum of Agreement, 
copies of which are attached hereto, and 
duplicate originals have been given to each 
of the parties. 


At these meetings the Company was 
represented by: 


Alex Harris, Director of Industrial Relations 

G. M. Godfrey, Mine Manager, Nordic Mine 

E, W. Cheeseman, General Mine Superin- 
tendent, Nordic Mine 

D. A. Macfarlane, Assistant Treasurer 

D. A. Ramsay, Personnel Officer, Nordic 
Mine 

W. Vz. Piche, Milliken 

Mine. 


And the Union was represented by: 


O. Mancini, Area Supervisor 

G. Gilchrist, Representative 

H. Waisglass, Research Dept. Representative 
G. Milling, Research Dept. Representative 
R. Brunelle, President, Local 5615 

N. Bilusak, Vice- President, Local 5615 

aS: Huston, Recording Secretary, Local 5615 
Ss Eikerman, Treasurer, Local 5615 
G. 
a6 
Pi 
As 


Personnel Officer, 


Barnes, President, Local 5417 

Levesque, Vice-President, Local 5417 

Whitehead, Recording Secretary, Local 5417 

Boychuk, Financial Secretary, Local 5417 

Benoit, Treasurer, Local 5417 

The Chairman would like to express his 
thanks and gratitude to the members of 
the Board who worked most diligently in 
assisting the parties to reach agreement. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) H. C. ARRELL, 
Chairman 


(Sgd.) GEORGE S. P. FERGUSON, 
Member 


(Sgd.) D. B. ARCHER, 
Member 


Dated at Hamilton, the 19th day of 
May, 1962. 


MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 


Memorandum of Agreement signed the 
16th day of May, 1962, between Rio Al- 
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gom Mines Limited and the United Steel- 
workers of America: 

The negotiating committee for Rio Al- 
gom Mines Limited, Nordic and Milliken 
Divisions, and the negotiating committee 
for the United Steelworkers of America, 
Locals 5417 and 5615 of Nordic and Milli- 
ken Divisions, hereby agree to recommend 
to their principals the following terms of a 
collective agreement. 


1. The term of the agreement to begin 
May 16, 1962 and to expire on May 16, 
1965. 


2. Wages—Wages and Savings Plan— 
Effective on the 16th day of May, 1962, 
the Company will increase all hourly wage 
rates in effect on the 15th day of May, 
1962 by 3 cents per hour. 

Effective on the 16th day of May, 1962, 
the Company will contribute at the rate 
of 5 cents per straight-time hour worked 
(including time not worked on paid holi- 
days and during the vacation period) per 
employee for the purpose of a retirement 
savings plan under the conditions set out in 
the retirement savings plan agreement which 
is an appendix to and forms part of this 
agreement. 

Effective on the 16th day of May, 1963, 
the Company will increase all hourly wage 
rates in effect on the 15th day of May, 
1963 by 4 cents per hour. Effective on the 
16th day of May, 1964 the Company will 
increase all hourly wage rates in effect on 
the 15th day of May, 1964, 5 cents per hour. 


During May, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between Rio Algom 
Mines Limited (Nordic Division and Mil- 
liken Division), Elliot Lake, Ont., and 
the United Steelworkers of America. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge Hugh C. Arrell of 
Hamilton, Ontario. He was appointed by 


the Minister on the joint recommendation 
of the other two members, George S. P. 


Ferguson, Q.C., and David Archer, both 
of Toronto, nominees of the company and 
union, respectively. 

The Report is unanimous and incorpo- 
rates a Memorandum of Agreement signed 
by both parties in settlement of the dis- 
ute. 

. The Report is reproduced here. 
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3. The Company undertakes to pay to 
each employee on the payroll as of Janu- 
ary 1, 1962, and still on the payroll as of 
May 16, 1962, the sum of $15.00. 

4. The Union withdraws its request for 
continuity bonus. 

5. The Company will provide the Union 
with a letter concerning Union recognition 
at a third uranium mine which may be 
opened in the Elliot Lake area and also as 
to the application of Company seniority in 
this respect. 

6. (a) All employees presently receiving 
the first-class trades rate shall continue to 
receive the first-class trades rate. (b) The 
Company will review the qualifications of 
the present second-class tradesmen with a 
view of upgrading them to first-class if they 
are qualified. (c) Employees presently re- 
ceiving second-class trades rate will continue 
to receive second-class rate plus any gen- 


eral wage increases as provided in this 
memorandum of agreement. 

7. The attached articles, with the ex- 
ception of Article 22.02 and 26.01, shall 
form part of the memorandum and consti- 
tute the agreement between the parties. 
These two articles will be discussed and 
will be included in the agreement. 


Signed on behalf of the Company 
ALEX HARRIS 


Signed on behalf of the Union 
O. MANCINI 
JOHN A. WHITEHEAD 
ROGER BRUNELLE 
G. H. GILCHRIST 


Signed on behalf of the Board 
Hs jG@eXARRELE 


Dated at Toronto, the 16th day of 


May, 1962. 





Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Seven Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decision in 
seven cases heard on various dates between 
November 14, 1961 and February 16, 1962. 

One of the disputes was over a claim 
for a portion of the monthly guarantee by 
an employee who before assuming an as- 
signment was- “bumped” by another higher 
in seniority, one case resulted from the 
claim by a yard foreman and a yard 
helper for pay for the time they were held 
out of service while criminal charges against 
them were being settled by the courts; and 
another was about the number of em- 
ployees who should man a trackmobile. 

Four cases concerned claims for extra 
pay. Two different cases involved claims 
by an engineer and a fireman for work that 
they were required to perform en route; 
another a claim by an engineer and a fire- 
man for payment for “lap-back”; and the 
fourth, a claim by an engine crew when 
they were required to use an alternate route. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained in two cases and was not sus- 
tained in four. In the seventh case the 
decision was a compromise. 

Three of the cases were decided by a 
referee, whose award constituted the deci- 
sion of the Board. 

Summaries of the seven cases, Nos. 781 
to 787, are given below. 

Case No. 781—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway (S.D. & P.C. Dept.) 
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and the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, 
ex parte, over the claim of a buffet car 
steward for 15/30ths of monthly guarantee, 
when bumped by senior employee before 
assuming an assignment he had bid for. 


Two buffet car stewards bid for and were 
awarded an assignment, one on a regular 
and one on a relief crew. The senior of the 
two men took the “A”, or first half of the 
month, leaving the relief, or second portion 
for the other. The junior man was due to 
begin his assignment on November 16, but 
on that date, before he had begun to work 
the assignment, he was “bumped” by a 
senior man. He claimed half of the.monthly 
guarantee for the period November 1 to 
15 while he was waiting to begin his 
assignment. 


The union contended that since the 
steward was held and was available as a 
relief during the period in question, he 
was entitled to a proportion of the monthly 
guarantee for that period. 

The company contended that in bidding, 
the steward had accepted the conditions 
of the assignment, which included the 
possibility that he might be displaced by a 
senior man. It also argued that the as- 
signment was made under conditions in 
which the union had acquiesced for many 
years without protest. The steward was not 
entitled to a proportion of the monthly 
guarantee for an assignment on which he 
had done no work. 
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It was not an act of the employer that 
had resulted in the steward’s losing time, 
but was due to the act of another employee 
in exercising his seniority rights, the com- 
pany continued. It was an accepted principle 
that the operation of seniority rules should 
not result in extra expense to the company. 


The company further stated that it had 
twice asked the union to say on what rule 
it was basing its claim, but without getting 
any reply. It must therefore be concluded, 
the company contended, that there was 
nothing in the present collective agreement 
to support the claim. 


Because there was no rule in the agree- 
ment to support the claim, the Board did 
not sustain the employees’ contention. 


Case No. 782—Dispute between Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway (Pere Marquette 
Division) and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers (ex parte) over a claim for 100 
miles at through freight rate by an engineer 
and a fireman required to perform work at 
a station en route. 


The engine crew of a Chesapeake and 
Ohio freight train running between St. 
Thomas, Ont., and Buffalo, N.Y., over 
New York Central rails was asked by 
the NYC dispatcher at Welland to set out a 
NYC engine disabled by a hot box. This 
task required 1 hour and 45 minutes. 


In accordance with the rule in the agree- 
ment covering extra service, the crew was 
paid continuous time for the trip St. Thomas 
to Buffalo plus two hours, the agreed upon 
minimum, for time consumed assisting the 
NYC train. The engineer and fireman then 
claimed 100 miles at through freight rate, 
citing another rule in the agreement dealing 
with switching. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 


Case No. 783—Dispute between Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway and Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers over a claim by 
an engineer and a fireman for payment 
for “lap-back’. 

An engineer and a fireman were as- 
signed to turnaround local service with 
two round trips a day between Chatham 
and Wallaceburg, Ont., a total distance of 
91.6 miles. After having made a single trip 
from Chatham to Wallaceburg, they were 
required to return on the same line only 
as far as Dresden, go back to Wallaceburg, 
and then return to Chatham. They claimed 
“lap-back” time for the round trip from 
Wallaceburg to Dresden. 


The union, in its contention, cited the 
rule in the agreement dealing with “desti- 
nation” in support of the claim that the 
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journey from Wallaceburg to Dresden was 
a lap-back trip for which the men were 
entitled to extra pay. 

The company, in its contention, said that 
the men on the occasion in question had 
made two turnaround trips within their as- 
signed territory on an assignment that 
called for two such trips within the ter- 
ritory. The men had been paid on a contin- 
uous time basis. The only possible ground 
for complaint, the company said, seemed 
to be that one of the turnaround trips did 
not cover the whole of the advertised ter- 
ritory. 

The company stated that the rule quoted 
by the union was a compromise that had 
been agreed upon by it and the union re- 
garding additional mileage or additional 
turnaround trips made in connection with 
the turn or straightaway trip called for, 
or in addition to the straightaway or turn 
assignment being worked. 

It contended further that the crew in 
making the second turn trip was not making 
what was commonly known as a lap-back 
move, but was rather following the trip 
called for in the assignment. The term “lap- 
back” itself contemplates a trip in addition 
to that bargained for in taking a regular 
assignment, the company explained. 

The fact that only part of the mileage 
contemplated in the assignment was made 
did not serve to bring the lap-back rule 
into play, it contended. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 


Case No. 784—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Great Lakes 
Region) and Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen over a claim by a yard foreman 
and a yard helper for time held out of serv- 
ice while criminal charges against them 
were being disposed of. 

On August 24, CNR constable arrested 
a yard foreman and a yard helper whom 
he had seen removing lumber from a flat 
car. The next day they were convicted 
and given a six-month suspended sen- 
tence. 

Both men were given notice in writing 
by the company to report for investigation 
of the charges on August 29. The investi- 
gation was postponed until September 7 
to suit the convenience of the men. At the 
investigation they admitted that they had 
been found guilty of the charges, and in 
consequence they were discharged by the 
company. 

The men’s lawyer appealed the magis- 
trate’s decision and on January 4 the ap- 
peal court quashed the conviction. The 
company was told of this on January S. 
On January 6 the union moved to have the 
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men reinstated, and one was reinstated, on 
January 9 and the other on January 10. On 
January 17, the two men formally claimed 
pay for eight hours a day at yard rates for 
the time they had been off duty. 

The union stated in its contention that 
when the two men had been arrested 
they were taking the lumber off the car 
because part of the load had shifted and 
was projecting over the end and side of 
the car in a way that was dangerous and 
would have made it impossible to couple the 
car to other cars. The crew members were 
loading the lumber on the running board 
of the engine to take it to the yard office, 
where they intended to report the matter to 
the yardmaster. 

The union contended that the men had 
been unjustly held out of service, and 
were entitled to pay for the time lost. 

Quoting the article in the agreement on 
discipline, the company stated that it had 
strictly complied with all the prescribed 
conditions in investigating the case and 
dismissing the men. The fact that the men 
did not notify the company, within the 
30-day period specified in that article, of 
their intention to appeal the dismissal 
“clearly establishes that there is no basis 
for their claim”, the company said. 

“Under the particular circumstances of 
the dispute”, the Board sustained the con- 
tention of the employees. 

Case No. 785—Dispute between Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway (Pere Marquette 
District) and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, ex parte, over the claim of an 
engine crew for a separate day when re- 
quired to use alternative route between 
Detroit and Windsor. 

The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway and 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
agreed that, beginning December 1, 1955, 
Detroit terminal yard crews would handle 
in both directions between Rougemere (De- 
troit) yard and the C & O tracks in Wind- 
sor, the transfer of cars not handled by 
Canadian division road crews or by car 
ferry. The C & O tracks were adjacent to 
the Canadian Pacific yards in Windsor. 

During negotiation of this agreement, it 
was made clear that there were two alter- 
native routes between the two points: via 
the Essex terminal, and via Pelton, Ont., 
to Walkerville Junction to the CPR yard. 

From December 1, 1955 to September 
8, 1958, the first route had been used. The 
union therefore argued that this route via 
the Essex Terminal had been settled upon 
and had become “the established negotiated 
practice”. 

Then, for a period in 1958, crews were 
required to use the second route, via Pelton, 
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which caused them to travel 7 miles farther. 
Contending that this was in violation of a 
clause in the agreement that provided for 
payment of a separate day to engine crews 
required to perform extra road service 
beyond the recognized assignment, an en- 
gineer and a fireman submitted a claim for 
100 miles at yard rate of pay on September 
8 and all subsequent dates on which they 
were required to deliver cars to Pelton. 

The company contended there was no 
support under the rules for the penalty pay- 
ment claimed. 


The Board of Adjustment submitted the 
dispute to a referee, and the referee’s award 
became the decision of the Board. 


The referee disagreed with the union’s 
contention that the use of the first route 
had become an “established negotiated prac- 
tice: 


In his award he went on to say, “In my 
opinion, both alternatives have to be con- 
sidered as being part of the said section 
fof the agreement], which merely states 
that the Detroit Terminal yard crews will 
handle the cars referred to therein between 
two points, that is, Rougemere and the 
Chesapeake and Ohio tracks in Windsor.” 


Holding that either of the routes could 
be used, he argued that “the issue is accord- 
ingly restricted to the following question: 
‘Was the company entitled under the second 
alternate route to require the... yard crew 
to deliver Windsor local cars via New York 
Central from Rougemere, Detroit, to Pel- 
ton, Ontario?’ 

“If I answer this question in the negative, 
it will mean that, under no circumstances 
whatsoever, a yard crew which is ordered 
to operate via this second alternate route 
can be called upon to stop short of the 
said route. Yet, this is exactly what the 
Brotherhood is complaining of in the present 
dispute.” 

The referee went on to say that if it 
was open to the company to use either of 
the alternate routes, as he believed it was, 
he failed to see how it could be said “that 
the company violated the letter or the spirit 
of the said section when it called the yard 
crew ...to use the ‘via Pelton’ route, but to 
return upon reaching this point, the whole 
without returning to Walkerville Junction 
and thence to Canadian Pacific Yard.” 

For these reasons the referee dismissed 
the grievance. 


Case No. 786—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (St. Lawrence Re- 
gion) and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men over the consist of crew on trackmobile 
used in switching in Point St. Charles shop 
yard, Montreal. 
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The claim of the Brotherhood that the 
operation of a trackmobile, manned by 
shop craft employees, for moving cars in 
the defined shop track area at the Point 
St. Charles shop yard was in violation of 
an article in the agreement was upheld 
by the Board in its ruling in Case No. 718 
(L.G., 1960, p. 172). But although the 
Board decided that the trackmobile should 
be operated by yardmen, it stated that the 
number of such men to be assigned per 
shift, was a matter for negotiation between 
the parties. 

Subsequent attempts to negotiate a settle- 
ment of the dispute failing, the matter was 
again referred to the Board for final settle- 
ment, and on the request of the Board 
the Minister of Labour appointed a referee 
to decide the case. 

The referee disagreed with the company’s 
contention that since the case was being 
reheard in its entirety, he was empowered 
to alter the former decision of the Board 
and he accordingly decided that the only 
point to be dealt with was that of the num- 
ber of yardmen per shift. 

The employees, in their contention, 
quoted an article of the agreement which 
stated that ‘a yard crew shall consist of 
not less than one foreman and two helpers,” 
except where the present practice is to have 
a foreman and one helper, in which cases 
the present practice will be continued until 
changed by agreement between the parties. 

The union stated that the nature of the 
work and considerations of safety and 
efficiency precluded the use of a one-man 
crew, and it asked that not less than two 
men should be assigned. 

The company recounted the efforts that 
had been made to negotiate the matter of 
the size of the crew. It stated that on May 
16, 1960, it had sent the union representa- 
tive a copy of an agreement, reached be- 
tween it and the Trainmen’s union in Win- 
nipeg, to operate a trackmobile at the 
Transcona yards by a yard foreman without 
a helper. 

After the failure of further attempts to 
negotiate the matter, the company stated 
that it had informed the union of its inten- 
tion to have a yard foreman replace the 
carmen helpers operating the trackmobile 
in the Point St. Charles shops. 

The referee, in his award, pointed out 
that the trackmobile in these shops was 
always operated between locked switches, 
and that the operators were instructed not 
to move more than five cars at a time, 
although the capacity of the machine was 
stated to be 12 cars at a time. He reviewed 
evidence as to the number and type of 
operators used on similar machines in six 
industrial railway yards, although he partly 
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agreed with the union that no fair com- 
parison could be drawn between industrial 
yards and railroad yards. 

Referring to the union’s contention that 
a trackmobile was analagous to a locomotive 
and required the same crew, he noted the 
company’s contention that the article in the 
agreement quoted by the union could not be 
held to apply to a trackmobile. He agreed 
that the evidence was conclusive that no 
effective comparison could be made between 
a locomotive and a trackmobile. 

He also noted that the union had re- 
quested an arbitration board to establish a 
“uniform crew consist rule for self-pro- 
pelled machines.” 


The referee decided that: “One yard 
foreman assisted by one yardman shall be 
the crew consist in respect of the operating 
of a trackmobile at Point St. Charles be- 
tween locked switches.” He stipulated, how- 
ever, that his decision should not preclude 
the parties from making additional repre- 
sentations to the arbitration board dealing 
with the proposed amendment to the exist- 
ing agreement. 


Case No. 787—Dispute between Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway (Pere Marquette 
District) and Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, ex parte, over the claim by an 
engineer and a fireman for 100 miles at 
yard rate of pay when required to perform 
switching en route. 


A Chesapeake and Ohio engineer and a 
fireman, while en route from Sarnia to St. 
Thomas, were required to deliver the 
Canadian Pacific cars in the train to the 
CPR at Chatham, work that was usually 
performed by the switch engine at Chatham. 
The union contended that the operation at 
Chatham constituted switching. 


It quoted a rule in the agreement which 
stated that an engineer in road service who 
was required to do switching at a point 
where yard crews were employed would be 
paid eight hours at yard rates in addition 
to his road trip. 

The union also stated that on six days of 
the week the delivery of cars to the CPR 
was done by yard employees, but that on 
the seventh day the road crew was required 
to do this work. 

The union claimed payment for 100 
miles for the crew. 

The payment by the company of an 
identical claim made at an earlier date 
was cited by the union as evidence of the 
validity of the claim. 

The company contended that the engine 
crew had not done switching within the 
meaning of the rule quoted by the union, 

(Continued on page 882) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


British Columbia Court of Appeal confirms quashing of arbitration board award 
and of certification order, and quashes order replacing bargaining agent. B.C. 
Supreme Court declines jurisdiction over Canada Labour Relations Board; and in 
another decision awards damages for member's wrongful expulsion from a union 


In British Columbia, the Court of Appeal 
confirmed the quashing of an arbitration 
board award under a collective agreement, 
on the ground that the Board made an 
error in law on the face of the award when 
deciding a question of law not specifically 
submitted to the arbitrators. 

In another decision, the Court of Appeal 
confirmed the quashing of a certification 
order on the ground that the employer was 
denied the right to present evidence and 
make representations when, after having 
reported to the Board the withdrawals from 
the union membership of some employees 
after the application for certification had 
been filed, he was not given an opportunity 
to present evidence and make representa- 
tions that might have resulted in the Board’s 
ordering a representation vote. 

In another decision, the Court of Appeal 
quashed the Labour Relations Board’s order 
substituting a bargaining agent by an order 
issued under the general powers of the 
Board to vary or revoke its orders, and 
ruled that, as the replacing agent was a 
new union, the Board had to proceed under 
the mandatory provisions of the Labour 
Relations Act dealing with certification of a 
union as a bargaining agent. 

The British Columbia Supreme Court 
declined jurisdiction to hear a certiorari 
application to quash certification decisions 
of the Canada Labour Relations Board on 
the ground that the Board, being located in 
the Province of Ontario, was outside the 
territorial jurisdiction of the British Colum- 
bia Court and was not amenable to the 
orders of the British Columbia Court. 

In another decision, the British Columbia 
Supreme Court declared not valid an expul- 
sion from the union of an employee on the 
ground that the majority report of the trial 
committee was signed by a person who 
replaced another member of the committee 
when the hearings were in progress, also 


because the expelled member was barred 
from the union meetings at which the trial 
committee’s report was accepted and later 
ratified. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 
. upholds order that set aside an award of an 
arbitration board under a collective agreement 


On December 11, 1961, the British 
Columbia Court of Appeal upheld the order 
of Mr. Justice Sullivan of the British 
Columbia Supreme Court, who set aside an 
award of an arbitration board (L.G., Feb., 
pirz2t): 


S. & K. Limited discharged one of its 
employees. Then a dispute arose between 
Local 1-423 of the International Wood- 
workers of America and the company as 
to whether the discharge had been “for 
proper cause” within Article 2, Section 2 
of the collective agreement between the 
employer and the trade union. The refer- 
ence that was submitted to arbitration read, 
“Was Jack Spencer, an employee of S. & K. 
Limited, discharged on August 17, 1960, 
for proper cause?” 


The arbitration board held, by majority 
decision, that the employee in question was 
not properly discharged and directed that 
he be reinstated and compensated for loss 
of pay. The company moved to quash the 
award, and Mr. Justice Sullivan of the B.C. 
Supreme Court set aside the award. From 
the latter decision, the union appealed. 


The judgment of the Court of Appeal 
was delivered by Mr. Justice Sheppard. The 
arbitration award contained the following 
passage: 


The collective agreement between the parties 
qualifies the company’s right to discharge em- 
ployees. There is the requirement of “just 
cause” and an Arbitration Board is empow- 
ered to dispose of a discharge grievance by 
any arrangement which is just and fair in 
the Board’s opinion. 


ee 


This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, 
the provincial legislatures, 


enacted by Parliament and 
selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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reviews labour laws as they are 
regulations under these laws, and 
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Mr. Justice Sheppard noted that Article 
2, Section 2 of the collective agreement 
gave the employer the right to discharge 
employees “for proper cause.” ‘Proper 
cause,” in his opinion, involved two ques- 
tions: (1) a question of law, namely, what 
is the definition of “proper cause”; and (2) 
a question of fact, mamely, whether the 
evidence establishes those facts necessary 
to bring the case within the definition of 
“proper cause.” 


In the case under review, the arbitration 
board had defined “proper cause” as that 
“which is just and fair in the Board’s 
opinion.” In Mr. Justice Sheppard’s opinion, 
this was incorrect. What is “proper cause” 
is that so declared by the law, and not 
necessarily that “which is just and fair in 
the Board’s opinion.” Consequently, there 
was an error in law on the face of the 
award. 


As the question of what is “proper 
cause” had not been specifically submitted 
to the arbitrators, the principle applicable 
to the situation at bar was stated in A. G. 
Man. v. Kelly, Kelly v. A. G. Man. (1922), 
1 A.C. 26, where Lord Parmoor said: 


Where a question of law has not specifically 
been referred to an umpire, but is material 
in the decision of matters which have been 
referred to him, and he makes a mistake, 
apparent on the face of the award, an award 
can be set aside on the ground that it con- 
tains an error of law apparent on the face of 
the award. 


Mr. Justice Sheppard referred also to 
Re International Nickel Co. of Canada and 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers, Local 637 (L.G. 1960, p. 
75), where Mr. Justice Laidlaw said: 


It appears to me that what the board did 
was to decide whether or not this employee 
should be dismissed in the circumstances; it 
did not decide whether or not there was 
just cause for his dismissal. The matters con- 
sidered and determined by the board were 
beyond its jurisdiction. It was not the func- 
tion of the board to determine whether or 
not the company acted reasonably or in 
proper exercise of its discretion in discharging 
the employee or to determine that the com- 
pany should not have discharged him. The 
board not only exceeded its powers but it 
omitted to clearly determine the real issue 
before it. The award cannot be regarded as 
a proper determination of the issues as clearly 
defined by the parties and in evidence. 


According to Mr. Justice Sheppard, these 
quotations properly defined the error of 
the arbitrators in the award under review 
and therefore, the award was _ properly 
quashed on the ground of error in law 
appearing on the face of the award. 

The Court of Appeal dismissed the ap- 
peal and upheld the quashing of the award 
by the trial judge. International Wood- 
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workers of America, Local 1-423 v. S. & K. 
Lids 061962,) 743i. D.L;:Rs.(2d)z Part .6,.p: 
463. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


. upholds judgment quashing certification order 
because employer kept from making representation 


On January 23, 1962, the British Colum- 
bia Court of Appeal dismissed an appeal 
from the judgment of Mr. Justice Wilson 
of the B.C. Supreme Court quashing a cer- 
tification order on the ground that the 
employer was not given an opportunity of 
making written or oral representations, con- 
trary to Section 62(8) of the British Colum- 
bia Labour Relations Act. 


The Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of America, Local No. 
468, had applied, pursuant to Section 10 of 
the Labour Relations Act, to be certified 
as a bargaining agent for a unit of em- 
ployees of Rotary Pie Service of Vancouver. 


Upon receipt of the application, the 
Board sent a notice on June 12, 1961 ad- 
vising the employer of the application re- 
ceived and stating that “written submis- 
sions concerning this application will be 
considered by the Labour Relations Board 
if received in the office of the undersigned 
within ten (10) days of the date of this 
notice.” 


Following receipt of this notice, the com- 
pany’s solicitors, on June 19, 1961, wrote 
to the Board, inter alia: 

We are advised that of a total of nine employ- 
ees, seven employees made application to join 
the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Union, 
but that four of the seven employees have 
subsequently resigned from the union. We are 
informed that the four employees who have 
now left the union are... 

In view of the above may we respectfully 
request that a hearing be held with respect of 
this application. 


In its reply of June 20, 1961, the Board 
wrote: “This will acknowledge receipt of 
your letter of June 19th. . . This will be 
placed before the Labour Relations Board.” 

Without further communicating with the 
employer, the Board issued a certificate 
on June 27, 1961, determining that the 
company’s employees, except those ex- 
cluded by the Act, office staff and salesmen, 
were a unit appropriate for collective bar- 
gaining, and that the Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ International Union of 
America, Local 468, had complied with 
the requirements of the Act, and certifying 
that union for the purposes of collective 
bargaining as the trade union for all such 
employees. 
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The employer challenged the Board’s de- 
cision and Mr. Justice Wilson of the B.C. 
Supreme Court quashed the certification 
on the ground that the Board had failed to 
give the employer an opportunity to pre- 
sent oral or written representations, con- 
trary to Section 62(8) of the Labour Re- 
lations Act. 

The judge construed the company’s reply 
of June 19, not as a representation, but 
as a request for a hearing at which it 
might present its evidence and make its 
representation and, accordingly, he held 
that granting the certificate without further 
notice to the company withheld from it the 
statutory right to an opportunity to present 
evidence and make representations. 

Mr. Justice Wilson’s decision was ap- 
pealed by the Board. 

The Board based its appeal on the ground 
that the company’s right was limited to 
presenting evidence and making representa- 
tions as to the facts set out in the solicitors’ 
letter of June 19, 1961, and the effect 
thereof on the union’s right to certification, 
and that, under Section 12 of the Labour 
Relations Act, it was the situation as it 
existed at the date of the application which 
alone must have been considered by the 
Board, and resignations after that date were 
immaterial. Therefore, the company was not 
deprived of an opportunity to present evi- 
dence or make representations which could 
have had any relevancy to what the Board 
had to determine. 

The material parts of Section 12 of the 
Act, which are relevant to the case under 
review, are as follows: 


Section 12(3). If the Board is in doubt 
(a) as to whether a majority of the em- 


ployees in the unit were, at the date of. 


the application, members in good stand- 
ing of the trade union making the ap- 
plication, the Board shall direct that a 
representation vote be taken; 


(b) as to whether a majority of the employ- 
ees in the unit wish to be represented 
by the trade union making the appli- 
cation, the Board may direct that a 
representation vote be taken. 


(4) If, on the taking of a representation vote 
under Subsection (3), a majority of the ballots 
of all those eligible to vote are cast in 
favour of the trade union, or if the Board is 
Satisfied that a majority of the employees in 
the unit were, at the date of the application, 
members in good standing of a trade union, 
the Board shall certify the trade union for 
the employees in the unit, 

(5) If 


(a) the Board is satisfied that less than a 
majority of the employees in the unit 
were, at the date of application, members 
in good standing of the trade union; or 

(b) on the taking of a representation vote 
under Subsection (3), less than a major- 
ity of the ballots of all those eligible 
to vote are cast in favour of the trade 
union; or 
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(c) the Board is satisfied that the trade 
union has falsely represented member- 
ship in good standing. 

the Board shall not certify the trade union 
for the unit. 


Mr. Justice Davey, in his reasons for 
judgment, noted that the clauses of Section 
12 were not too clear. The Board is re- 
quired to certify a union if it is satisfied 
that the majority of the employees were 
members of the union at the date of appli- 
cation for certification; it is required to re- 
ject certification if it is satisfied that less 
than a majority were members of the union 
at that date. 

Under Clause 3, the Board is authorized 
to direct a representation vote to be taken 
if it is in doubt as to whether a majority 
of the employees were members of the 
union at the date of application for certi- 
fication, or if it is in doubt as to whether 
a majority of the employees want to be 
represented by the union. 

A representation vote under Clause 3(b) 
does not specifically relate the employees’ 
wishes to the date of application, and a vote 
can only speak as of the date it is taken. 

If the vote shows a majority of those 
voting to be in favour of the union, the 
Board must certify it; if a majority votes 
against the union, the Board must reject 
the application. It is possible, Mr. Justice 
Davey added, that, for various reasons, a 
majority of the employees voting may 
favour the union, even though a majority 
of them were not members of the union at 
the date of application, and vice versa. 

Thus, on any application where the 
Board directs a representation vote, the 
result of the vote would require the Board 
to certify or refuse certification when, if 
there had been no representation vote, it 
would have been required to do the op- 
posite. Mr. Justice Davey assumed that, 
having directed a representation vote, the 
Board would act on the result of it. He 
thought that the alleged withdrawal of four 
employees from membership in the union 
after the date of application was relevant 
to the situation under review. 

An examination of the written evidence 
and an argument at the hearing before the 
Board as to withdrawal of some employees 
from the union might have created sufficient 
doubt whether the majority of the em- 
ployees wanted the union to represent them 
and might have induced the Board to 
order a representation vote. Such a vote 
might have been against the union and led 
to rejection of its application. 

Mr. Justice Tysoe, in his reasons for 
judgment, pointed out that, pursuant to 
Sections 10 and 12 of the Act, when an 
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application for certification is made, the 
Board should determine three things, 
namely: (1) whether the unit is appro- 
priate for collective bargaining; (2) whether 
a majority of the employees in the unit 
were, at the date of the application, mem- 
bers in good standing of the trade union 
making the application; and (3) whether 
a majority of the employees in the unit 
wish to be represented by the trade union 
making the application. Evidence or repre- 
sentations going to any of these three mat- 
ters would be relevant and should be re- 
ceived by the Board. 

Further, in Mr. Justice Tysoe’s opinion, a 
certification should not be granted unless 
the Board is satified that a majority of 
the employees in the unit are: (1) mem- 
bers in good standing of the trade union 
making the application, and (2) wish to be 
represented by the applicant. 


The legislation set out the point of time, 
namely the date of application, to deter- 
mine union membership in good standing. 
The point of time as to determining the 
wish of the employees in the unit to be 
represented by the applicant union has 
not been specifically set out, but clearly 
it is not intended it should be as “at the 
date of the application.” When an em- 
ployee casts his ballot in a representation 
vote, he is expressing his wish at that time 
and not as it was at some earlier time. By 
Regulation 14(4), the employees eligible to 
vote are to be the employees in the unit at 
the date of application for certification, 
except where otherwise determined by the 
Board. 

In order to secure industrial peace, the 
union representing a unit must have the 
confidence of a majority of those em- 
ployees. This requires, in Mr. Justice Ty- 
soe’s opinion, that consideration be given 
to any material change in the relationship 
of the employees and the union, or in the 
wishes of a majority of the employees 
which may take place between the date of 
the application and the time of the ad- 
judication. It would be contrary to the 
policy of the Act for the Board to ignore 
such events, although they may occur 
after the date of the application. 

Mr. Justice Tysoe concluded that the 
date of the application does not govern as 
to the wishes of a majority of the em- 
ployees regarding representation by the 
union which makes the application for cer- 
tification. Resignations from the union 
may or may not mean that those who have 
resigned do not wish the union to represent 
them, but they are of sufficient significance 
to raise a serious doubt about the matter. 
Such a doubt ought to be resolved. 
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Consequently, in his opinion, evidence 
and representations as to the facts set out 
in the letter of the company’s solicitors to 
the Board of June 19, 1961, referring to 
the resignation from the union, were rele- 
vant and material to the question of whether 
a majority of the employees in the unit 
wished to be represented by the applicant 
union, which was one of the questions the 
Board was required to determine. 

The Court unanimously dismissed the 
appeal and upheld the lower court’s judg- 
ment quashing the certification order. Re 
Labour Relations Board; Re Bakery and 
Confectionery Workers’ International Union 
of America, Local 468, (1962), 37 W.W.R., 
Part 8, p. 374. 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 


. quashes Labour Relations Board’s substitution 
of bargaining agent by varying certification order 


On February 7, 1962, the British Colum- 
bia Court of Appeal, by a majority decision, 
quashed an order of the British Columbia 
Labour Relations Board which had sub- 
stituted a new union as a bargaining agent 
by varying the certification order instead 
of proceeding as for the certification of a 
new union. The majority of the court held 
that the sections dealing with certification 
were special provisions of mandatory char- 
acter and, as such, the Board could not 
detract from these provisions by using its 
general powers. 

In July 1952, the Labour Relations Board, 
acting under the British Columbia Indus- 
trial Conciliation and Arbitration Act 
(since replaced by the Labour Relations 
Act), certified the Fruit and Vegetable 
Workers’ Union, Locals Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6, 8, 9 and 11, as bargaining agents for 
the employees of 23 employers in the 
Okanagan Valley. 

Thereafter, a jurisdictional dispute arose 
between the Fruit and Vegetable Workers’ 
Unions and the Teamsters union, and this 
was finally settled through the good offices 
of the Canadian Labour Congress, which 
agreed to grant a charter to a new union 
to take over all the jurisdictions, rights, 
assets and liabilities of the nine Fruit and 
Vegetable locals and receive such of the 
members of those locals as would transfer 
to the new union. 

In November 1958, the Canadian Labour 
Congress, by charter, established a local 
union known as B.C. Interior Fruit and 
Vegetable Workers’ Union, Local 1572, 
with which, by 1959, the locals of the 
Fruit and Vegetable Workers’ Union had 
merged, and to which all of the property, 
claims and membership of the locals had 
been transferred. 
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Local 1572 then applied to the Labour 
Relations Board to vary the certificate 
under which the nine locals had been ap- 
pointed the bargaining representatives for 
the unit, by changing the name of the 
unions to Local 1572. Notice of the peti- 
tion and full information were given to 
all interested parties, including the Oliver 
Co-operative Growers Exchange. 


This company challenged the petition, 
contending that the petition involved not 
a mere change of name of a continuing en- 
tity, but the substitution of one entity for 
another as the bargaining representative for 
the unit; it submitted that this could only 
be done under Sections 10 and 12 of the 
Labour Relations Act by proceedings for 
the decertification of the appointed entity 
and certification of the new. 


On May 25, 1959, the Board, pursuant 
to Section 65(2) of the Labour Relations 
Act, issued a “Variation of Certificate” 
order by which the certification order of 
July 1952 was varied by deleting the name 
Fruit and Vegetable Workers’ Unions, 
Locals: Nosiilt2,;. 33643) SM628.°9 andi: 
and inserting in their place the name of 
B.C. Interior Fruit and Vegetable Workers’ 
Union, Local No. 1572. 


The company then moved for a writ of 
certiorari to quash the order on the ground 
that the Board had acted without jurisdic- 
tion. Mr. Justice Brown of the British 
Columbia Supreme Court dismissed the 
motion in November 1960, on the ground 
that, under Section 65(2), the Board had 
jurisdiction to vary a certificate by substi- 
tuting one union for another without going 
through the process of decertification and 
certification under Sections 10 and 12 of 
the Act (L.G., Jan., p. 76). Mr. Justice 
Brown’s decision was appealed by the com- 
pany. 

In the Court of Appeal, Mr. Justice 
Sheppard noted that the company con- 
tended that the Board’s order of May 1959 
was the certification of a new union and 
therefore outside the powers of the Board 
contained in Section 65(2). Also, he noted 
that the trial judge had found that “there 
was more than a mere change of name” 
of the unions in the situation under review. 
Initially, certification was granted to nine 
distinct locals. The Board’s order of May 
1959 cancelled the certification of these 
various locals and certified one local— 
B.C. Interior Fruit and Vegetable Workers’ 
Union, Local No. 1572. 

Therefore, those various locals did not 
continue under a new name but, on the 
contrary, were replaced by a new and dis- 
tinct local. The assets were not to remain 
in the original locals continuing under a 
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new name, but were to be transferred to 
a newly created local. Also, the member- 
ship in this new local, No. 1572, depended 
upon eligibility and admission. Mr. Justice 
Sheppard concluded that this was not the 
case of a mere change of name, but of the 
certification of a new union. 


Under these circumstances, in his opinion, 
the order of May 1959 was outside the 
powers of the Board under Section 65(2) 
of the Act. Section 65(2) is a general 
provision to the effect that the Board “may 
vary or revoke any such decision or order,” 
while Sections 10 and 12 are special provi- 
sions dealing with the certification of a 
union. Consequently, Sections 10 and 12, 
being special provisions, were intended as 
an exception to Section 65(2) and not to 
be derogated by the general powers of 
Section 65(2). 


Section 10(1), Mr. Justice Sheppard con- 
tinued, states the circumstances under which 
a union may be certified, and that is against 
the implication of the power to make such 
certification under other circumstances, and 
therefore against any general power under 
Section 65(2). Section 12 provides, in man- 
datory language, that on an application for 
certification, “the Board shall determine 
whether the unit is appropriate for collec- 
tive bargaining” (Sec. 12(1)), shall make 
certain inquiries (S. 12(2)) and in certain 
events “shall direct that a representation 
vote be taken” (S. 12(3)). These provi- 
sions, being mandatory, must be observed, 
and the failure to observe them would 
nullify any order made in contravention 
of these provisions. 

In Mr. Justice Sheppard’s opinion, the 
variation of the certificate in question had 
not only cancelled the certification of the 
various locals previously certified, but also 
had certified Local 1572, and this was 
beyond the powers contained in Section 
65(2). Referring to Re Hotel and Restau- 
rant Employees International Union, Local 
28 (L.G. 1954, p. 561), Mr. Justice Shep- 
pard noted that, after a union had been 
certified for the employees of certain hotels, 
the Board issued an order under Section 
65(2) eliminating from the certification the 
employees of the Alcazar Hotel and the 
order was held valid by the court. 

However, the order in question contained 
no certification within Section 10 or 12. 
The court merely eliminated from the unit 
appropriate for collective bargaining the 
employees of the Alcazar Hotel, but the 
certification initially granted continued 
throughout. Therefore, in Mr. Justice Shep- 
pard’s opinion, that case should be distin- 
guished from the situation under review. 
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The Board and the union also contended 
that the variation of the certificate in ques- 
tion was a mere change of name within 
Regulation 9(2), which was enacted by 
the Labour Relations Board with the ap- 
proval of the Minister pursuant to Section 
63 of the Labour Relations Act. Section 63 
permits the Board, with the approval of 
the Minister, to make regulations “gov- 
erning its procedure under this Act...” 


Mr. Justice Sheppard pointed out that 
Regulation 9A was an enactment of a sub- 
ordinate legislative body with power to 
enact rules of procedure (Section 65) but 
without power to amend any enactment of 
the legislature. The Board, a subordinate 
legislative body, cannot override the ex- 
press provisions of Sections 10 and 12, 
and Reg. 9A must be subject thereto. 


In any event, the regulation provides that 
“in no instance shall the procedure be used 
to change the unit to which the certificate 
relates.” The trial judge had already found 
that, in the situation at bar, “there was 
more than a mere change of name.” The 
locals originally certified were different from 
Local 1572. It follows that there was a 
certification and variation of certificate in 
the decision of the Board, which went 
beyond the powers of the Board under Sec- 
tion 65(2). In conclusion, Mr. Justice Shep- 
pard would allow the appeal and would 
quash the Labour Relations Board’s order 
of May 25, 1959, 


Mr. Justice Tysoe, in his reasons for 
judgment, recalled the wording of Section 
65(2), which is as follows: 

S. 65(2) The Board may, upon the petition 
of any employer, employers’ organization, trade 
union, or person, or of its own motion, re- 
consider any decision or order made by it 
under this Act, and may vary or revoke any 
such decision or order ,.. 


In Mr. Justice Tysoe’s opinion, the word 
“vary” in Section 65(2) does not embrace 
the substitution of another union for that 
set out in a certificate of bargaining author- 
ity, for that would amount to a new and 
different certification—a replacement of one 
union by another. In his opinion, so radical 
a change could be brought about only if 
the requirements of Sections 10 and 12 
were met and complied with and if the 
Board acted under those sections. A differ- 
ent union (and, in his opinion, Local 1572 
was a different union) must apply for cer- 
tification, not for a variation of an existing 
certificate. 


In his opinion, Section 65(2) could not 
be used as a short-cut to certification of a 
union different from that which had been 
already certified. It would be contrary to 
the policy of the Act for another union 
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to be certified, under the general power of 
the Board to vary a certificate as bargain- 
ing agent in the place of one already cer- 
tified. If that could be done, the employees 
and employers could be deprived of the 
rights and protection given to them by 
Sections 10 and 12 of the Act. 


Further, Mr. Justice Tysoe found that 
the evidence showed that there was no 
mere change of name and that Local 1572 
was not the same union as Fruit and Veg- 
etable Workers’ Unions locals. It was argued, 
however, that this question was one for 
the Board to decide, that it was one of 
the issues of fact which the Board was 
given jurisdiction to determine, and that, 
even if the Board decided wrongly, the 
court could not interfere. 


This contention raised the question 
whether the Board’s order varying the cer- 
tificate was based upon an erroneous finding 
as to a collateral or preliminary fact essen- 
tial to the Board’s jurisdiction to entertain 
and adjudicate upon the application for 
variation. The rule applicable in this re- 
spect is that an inferior tribunal cannot, by 
a wrong decision with regard to a collateral 
fact, give itself a jurisdiction which it 
would not otherwise possess. 


Mr. Justice Tysoe came to the conclusion 
that the question whether Local 1572 was 
the same union as the Fruit and Vegetable 
Workers’ Locals, or a different union, was 
a collateral or preliminary one which had 
to be considered and decided by the Board 
before it could proceed to adjudicate upon 
the petition for variation. In his opinion, 
the jurisdiction of the Board and its power 
to act under Section 65(2) depended upon 
the correct answer to that question. 

As he thought that Local 1572 was not 
the same union as the Fruit and Vegetable 
Workers’ Locals but a different union, there 
was no jurisdiction in the Board to make 
the order it did make. He would allow the 
appeal and direct that the order of the 
Board be quashed. 

Mr. Justice Davey, in a dissenting opin- 
ion, held that Section 65(2) of the Act 
conferred a plenary power on the Labour 
Relations Board to vary or revoke a former 
order in appropriate circumstances and was 
intended to supplement the other powers 
expressly conferred upon the Board in order 
to put it fully in command of any special 
situation requiring variation or revocation 
of a former order, and thus to provide 
necessary flexibility. 

He did not consider the case. at bar as 
essentially a matter of decertification of a 
presently certified union and certification 
of another independent union, but rather 
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as a case where, although in law there had 
been a change in the entity, the Board 
found that Local No. 1572 was, by the 
circumstances and its succession, sufficiently 
identified in substance and interest with the 
nine certified locals to justify varying the 
certificate by substituting the new union 
for those it had succeeded. 


In Mr. Justice Davey’s opinion, this then 
was a case, not specifically provided for 
by the Act and falling outside the ordinary 
operations of Sections 10 and 12, that might 
properly be dealt with under the power 
conferred by Section 65(2). Therefore, the 
Board had the power to make the order 
in question and the order could not be 
quashed upon certiorari for lack of juris- 
diction. Mr. Justice Davey would dismiss 
the appeal. 

The Court, by majority decision, allowed 
the appeal and quashed the Labour Rela- 
tions Board’s order of May 25, 1959. 
Oliver Co-operative Growers Exchange v. 
Labour Relations Board and Okanagan 
Federated Shippers Association and B.C. 
Interior Fruit and Vegetable Workers’ 
Union, Local 1572, (1962), 37 W.W.R., 
Part 8, p. 353. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... 


. declines jurisdiction over federal Labour 
Relations Board sitting outside the province 
On November 14, 1961, Mr. Justice 


Brown of the Supreme Court of British 
Columbia ruled that the Supreme Court 
of British Columbia had no jurisdiction to 
hear a certiorari application to quash cer- 
tification decisions of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board sitting outside the province 
of British Columbia. 


The Canada Labour Relations Board cer- 
tified three unions as bargaining agents for 
units of employees of Vantel Broadcasting 
Co. Ltd., all concerned residing in British 
Columbia. The employer brought certiorari 
proceedings before the Supreme Court of 
British Columbia to quash the Board’s 
decisions. 

Counsel for the Canada Labour Relations 
Board raised a preliminary objection that 
the Court was without jurisdiction to con- 
sider the motion. This submission was based 
on the fact that the members of the Board 
are in Ottawa, which is outside the province 
of British Columbia; that the Board’s delib- 
erations take place in Ottawa; and that the 
British Columbia Supreme Court Act does 
not empower the Court to intrude on mat- 
ters of this kind beyond its territorial juris- 
diction. 

Counsel relied on several cases as to the 
refusal of the provincial courts to assert 
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jurisdiction over persons in other provinces, 
and particularly on a decision of Mr. Justice 
Davey in Re Bence (1945), 22 CPR (pt. 2), 
1, who refused to grant a writ of prohibition 
against the Restrictive Trade Practices Com- 
mission, a federal body. In his judgment, 
Mr. Justice Davey pointed out that the 
Combines Investigation Act stipulated that 
the Commission’s place of business is in the 
City of Ottawa in the Province of Ontario, 
and he could not see how the Commission 
could be reached effectively if the Court 
should issue a writ of prohibition and the 
Commission should disregard it. 


The company, in the case under review, 
pointed out that the matter of dispute arose 
entirely in British Columbia, everybody 
affected had been in the province, and all 
the information on which the Board acted 
came from an industrial relations officer of 
the federal Department of Labour stationed 
in Vancouver. 


Further, the company claimed that the 
order of the Court would be valid and 
respected because the matters involved in 
the dispute were, although the Board is in 
Ottawa, property and civil rights within the 
province. If there was any difficulty in 
enforcing an order directed to persons in 
Ontario, the Court could enforce such an 
order by injunction in British Columbia if 
those outside its territorial jurisdiction re- 
fused or neglected to obey. 


The unions involved in the dispute also 
took the position that the British Columbia 
Court had jurisdiction, as a realistic view 
made it clear that, in common sense, it was 
British Columbia alone that was involved. 


The company also argued that the federal 
industrial relations officer residing in Van- 
couver had acted as an agent of the Canada 
Labour Relations Board and that, accord- 
ingly, the Board was in-fact represented 
in the territorial jurisdiction of the British 
Columbia Court. Also, a reference was 
made to Section 17 of the rules of proce- 
dure of the Canada Labour Relations Board, 
which defines the duties of the chief execu- 
tive officer of the Board, and it was pointed 
out that the federal industrial relations 
officer in Vancouver was in fact the repre- 
sentative of the chief executive officer in the 
province of British Columbia. 

However, Mr. Justice Brown, following 
the reasoning of Mr. Justice Davey in the 
Bence case, did not consider that the duties, 
fact-finding and otherwise, of the federal 
industrial relations officer in British Colum- 
bia were such that he could be said to 
represent the Board so as to make it ame- 
nable to the orders of the British Columbia 
Court. 
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As the case at bar involved matters within 
the jurisdiction of the Parliament of 
Canada, in Mr. Justice Brown’s opinion, 
the Parliament of Canada could empower a 
court such as the Exchequer Court to exer- 
cise exclusive jurisdiction in that regard. 
Such an enactment might be an answer to 
the company’s complaint that it ought not 
to be forced to litigate a British Columbia 
matter in the courts of Ontario. 


The Court upheld the preliminary objec- 
tion of the counsel for the Canada Labour 
Relations Board that the British Columbia 
Court was without jurisdiction to hear the 
motion, and the application for certiorari to 
quash the decisions of the Canada Labour 
Relations Board was dismissed. Re Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
(Can.); Re National Association of Broad- 
cast Employees and Technicians and Vantel 
Broadcasting Co. Ltd.; Re International 
Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees and 
Moving Picture Machine Operators of 
United States and Canada and Vantel Broad- 
casting Co. Ltd.; Re Vancouver-New West- 
minster Guild, Local No. 115, American 
Newspaper Guild and Vantel Broadcasting 
Co. Ltd. (1962) 37 W.W.R., Part 8, p. 345. 


British Columbia Supreme Court... . 


... finds union member wrongfully expelled from 
the union, sets aside expulsion, awards damages 


On December 12, 1961, Mr. Justice 
Verchere of the British Columbia Supreme 
Court, in an action for a declaration of 
wrongful expulsion from the union and for 
damages, found that a union member was 
wrongfully expelled from the union on the 
ground that the majority report of a trial 
committee was invalid and could not be 
cured by adoption and ratification by union 
meetings which the expelled union member 
was prevented from attending. 

The action was brought against the Sea- 
farers’ International Union of North Amer- 
ica, Canadian District, as a legal entity 
and against a union official in a representa- 
tive capacity. As the B.C. Trade Unions Act 
of 1959 did not make provision to eliminate 
the representative action, Mr. Justice 
Verchere considered both these ways to 
be proper actions when seeking relief against 
trade unions. Apparently, however, he did 
not consider it proper to use both actions 
simultaneously, so he dismissed the action 
against the union official in representative 
capacity. 

The plaintiff was a mariner and was, 
from 1954 to December 1960, for most of 
the time, a member in good standing of the 
union. The union in question was certified as 
a bargaining agent for the crew of the S.S. 
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Waitoma, and the collective agreement ap- 
plicable to the plaintiff contained a closed- 
shop clause. 

In December 1960, charges of violating 
the union’s constitution by certain acts or 
misconduct on the ship were laid against the 
plaintiff. A trial committee was elected by 
union members at a meeting and, in due 
course, the committee brought in its report, 
with one member dissenting, recommending 
that the plaintiff be denied further member- 
ship in the union. The majority and minor- 
ity reports were submitted to the member- 
ship at a regular meeting held January 3, 
1961, and the majority report was accepted 
by a resolution. 

At the next regular meeting of the union, 
held January 16, 1961, the minutes of 
the January 3 meeting were read and ac- 
cepted, thus purportedly complying with the 
provision of the union constitution regard- 
ing ratification which reads as follows: 

Article XVII, Section 5. Whenever a member 
is found guilty and sentenced, the action is final 


upon ratification through the next regular 
meeting. 


The plaintiff attended his trial, but he was 
not given a copy of the committee’s report, 
and he did not attend the union meetings 
on January 3 and 16 because he had been 
told by the union secretary that, pending 
disposition of the charges against him, he 
was not permitted to enter the union hall, 
except when requested, presumably because 
of the clause in the union constitution pro- 
viding that a “member under charges shall 
not be permitted to enjoy any of the mem- 
bership’s facilities or services...” (Art. 
isa.) 

There were three meetings of the trial 
committee. One of the members, after 
attending two meetings, could no longer 
attend the hearings and a special union 
meeting elected a replacement The new 
member of the trial committee attended the 
last meeting of the committee and signed 
the majority report. Although the constitu- 
tion provides for the filling of a vacancy 
in the trial committee occurring before the 
date of trial by means of a special meeting, 
no provision is made to cover a vacancy 
that occurs when the hearings are in 
progress, 

Thus, it was contended that the election 
of the replacement member was unconstitu- 
tional; that he had no right to sit with the 
committee nor to participate in the con- 
sideration and delivery of the report. 

Mr. Justice Verchere, relying on judg- 
ments where a similar situation was dealt 
with, concluded that the member of the trial 
committee who had been added as a re- 
placement, and who signed the report and 
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apparently participated in the final delibera- 
tions of the committee, did not have the 
necessary first-hand knowledge of all the 
evidence and of the conduct of the proceed- 
ings to allow him to consider and discuss 
that evidence with the others in the way he 
should have been able to do had he attended 
all the trial committee’s meetings; therefore, 
the decision of the trial committee was 
vitiated by his participation. 

In Mr. Justice Verchere’s opinion, as the 
trial committee’s report was invalid, it could 
not be made final and then ratified by suc- 
cessive regular meetings of the union. But, 
in any event, the plaintiff should have been 
informed of those meetings and permitted 
to attend and be heard. That did not hap- 
pen, probably because of the union sec- 
retary’s warning to the plaintiff not to enter 
the union hall pursuant to Article 17, Sec- 
tion 8, of the union constitution. 


Mr. Justice Verchere did not think that 
the interpretation of Article 17, Section 8, 
was correct. But, even if it were correct, 
that interpretation should not have been 
accepted with its resultant denial to the 
plaintiff of a right to a hearing. In his 
regard, in Lee v. Showmen’s Guild of Great 
Britain (1952), 1 All E.R. 1175 at pp. 
1180-1, Denning, L.J., said: 

Although the jurisdiction of a domestic tri- 
bunal is founded on contract, express or im- 
plied, nevertheless the parties are not free to 
make any contract they like. There are im- 


portant limitations imposed by public policy. 
The tribunal must, for instance, observe the 


principles of natural justice. They must give 
the man notice of the charge and a reasonable 
opportunity of meeting it. Any stipulation to 
the contrary would be invalid. They cannot 
stipulate for a power to condemn a man un- 
heard. 


Mr. Justice Verchere concluded that 
action of the union in accepting the trial 
committee’s report, and then ratifying it in 
the plaintiff's absence, due either to lack of 
notice or express prohibition, could not be 
supported. 

Also, Mr. Justice Verchere found that 
bringing the court action was not premature, 
although Article 17, Section 7 of the union 
constitution forbids suit until constitutional 
remedies are exhausted. The plaintiff mailed 
his complaint to the San Francisco union 
office on February 8, 1961, and such mail- 
ing in the ordinary way constituted due 
compliance with Article 17, Section 6 of the 
constitution. 


For all these reasons, Mr. Justice Verchere 
held that the expulsion of the plaintiff by 
the union was invalid and he was setting 
it aside. Also, the judge held that the plain- 
tiff was entitled to damages for breach of 
contract and for loss of medical benefits 
under the union’s medical scheme. In all, 
the plaintiff was awarded $694.75 as dam- 
ages for his wrongful expulsion from the 
union. Hughes v. Seafarers’ International 
Union of North America, Canadian District 
and Heinekey (1962), 31 D.L.R.(2d), Part 
6, p. 441. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Alberta brings sheet metal mechanic's trade under Tradesmen’s Qualification 
Act, revises trade rules for barbers. Newfoundland consolidates regulations under 


Apprenticeship Act with minor 


In Alberta, the trade of a sheet metal 
mechanic was designated a trade under the 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act and the 
regulations for the barber trade were re- 
vised. 

In Newfoundland, the apprenticeship reg- 
ulations were consolidated with a few 
changes. 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


The trade of a sheet metal mechanic has 
been designated a trade under the Alberta 
Tradesmen’s Qualification Act by Alta. 
Reg. 182/62, gazetted April 30. 


Another regulation gazetted the same 
day, Alta. Reg. 180/62, revised the rules 
for the barber trade. The regulations for 
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changes in living allowances and certification 


barbers again provide for three types of 
certificates, certificates of proficiency, tem- 
porary certificates of proficiency and ap- 
prentice certificates. 

As previously, certificates of proficiency 
will be issued to persons who pass the 
prescribed examinations, except that appli- 
cants are now required to have at least 
two years experience in the trade instead of 
one. 

At the discretion of the Department of 
Labour, a temporary certificate of profi- 
ciency may again be granted to a person 
who has failed to qualify for a certificate 
of proficiency but has obtained at least 
four-fifths of the required pass mark (pre- 
viously, 60 per cent of the required pass 
mark). 
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A new provision also permits the De- 
partment to issue a temporary certificate 
of proficiency to the holder of a diploma 
from an approved barber school who has 
passed the theory part of the examination. 
This certificate will be valid for one year, 
after which time the holder must try the 
practical examination for a certificate of 
proficiency. 

Any person 16 years of age and over 
who is working under the direct super- 
vision of a barber with a certificate of 
proficiency is eligible for an apprentice 
certificate. An apprentice certificate is now 
valid for two years instead of one, after 
which time the holder must try the exam- 
ination for a certificate of proficiency. 

Unlike the previous regulations, which 
did not impose a quota, the new regulations 
limit the number of apprentices, providing 
that only one apprentice may be employed 
for every three persons holding a certificate 
of proficiency. A barber who holds a certif- 
icate or who employs one qualified person 
may engage one apprentice, however. 


British Columbia Factories Act, Municipal Act 


In British Columbia, Monday, November 
12, 1962, has been declared a holiday for 
purposes of Section 40 of the Factories 
Act and Section 858 of the Municipal Act. 
This means that, subject to certain ex- 
ceptions, all factories and shops must re- 
main closed on that day. 


Newfoundland Apprenticeship Act 


A consolidation of the regulations under 
the Newfoundland Apprenticeship Act was 
gazetted May 15, and was scheduled to go 
into force June 1. The conditions of ap- 
prenticeship are the same as before, but a 
few minor changes were made in the pro- 
visions relating to living allowances and 
certificates of qualification. 

Living allowances are again payable to 
apprentices taking approved daytime courses. 
The rate for single apprentices is $8 a 
week for those living at home and $15 a 
week for those living away from home. The 


weekly allowances for heads of families 
are $16 and $23, respectively. Deductions 
from allowances may again be made for 
each period of absence; the regulations now 
provide that sick leave in excess of three 
consecutive school days must be covered 
by a medical certificate. 


If a course of instruction is abandoned 
or terminated, the Minister may now re- 
quire the apprentice to refund the whole or 
part of the living allowance or of the 
instructional costs, or both. Previously, an 
apprentice could only be required to refund 
the whole or part of the allowance. 


As formerly, tradesmen who have not 
served a formal apprenticeship may be 
granted a certificate of qualification upon 
passing the prescribed examinations. A 
tradesman who wishes to be examined for 
a certificate of qualification must apply to 
the Director of Apprenticeship, who may 
approve the application himself or refer 
it to the appropriate examining committee. 
A new provision gives to a tradesman whose 
application has been refused the right of 
appeal to the Provincial Apprenticeship 
Board, whose decision is final. 


The holder of a certificate of apprentice- 
ship may, as before, be granted a certificate 
of qualification without further examina- 
tion upon payment of the prescribed fee, 
except that he must now apply within two 
years of receiving his certificate or within 
two years after June 1, 1962, whichever is 
later. 


Certificates of qualification issued before 
December 31, 1962, will expire on that 
date; certificates issued later will be valid 
for two years. If a certificate is not re- 
newed within one year from the expiry date, 
the holder must pass an examination to 
qualify for a renewal. 


Newfoundland Workmen’s Compensation Act 


Services rendered by athletic coaches 
were excluded from the collective liability 
section of the Newfoundland Workmen’s 
Compensation Act, by a regulation gazetted 
April 10. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit at end of April nearly 
18 per cent below end-of-March figure and 21 per cent below April 1961 figure, 
statistics* show. March-fo-April decline last year amounted to 15 per cent 


Claimants} for unemployment insurance 
benefit on April 30 numbered 564,500. This 
was nearly 18 per cent below the March 
figure of 687,500 and 21 per cent below the 
total of 714,500 in April last year. 

These totals included claimants for sea- 
sonal benefit numbering 191,200 in April, 
220,100 in March, and 246,800 in April 
1961. 

Although the number of claimants at the 
end of April this year was substantially 
below that of a year earlier, the decline 
since March was only a little greater than 
the decline between March and April last 
year, viz., 18 per cent compared with 15 
per cent last year. 

Males accounted for 77 per cent of the 
total on April 30, in comparison with 79 
per cent on March 30 and 78 per cent on 
April 28, 1961. 

The number of persons on claim for 17 
weeks or more increased between 20 and 
25 per cent during April, but the number 
on claim for less than 17 weeks declined 
by 30 per cent. A similar decline occurred 
in April last year, but the number on claim 
for 17 weeks or more this year is nearly 
30 per cent smaller than in April last year 
and the number on claim for less than 17 
weeks is 15 per cent smaller. 

Regular claimants declined in number by 
20 per cent during April, fishing seasonal 
benefit claimants by more than 40 per cent, 
and non-fishing seasonal benefit claimants 


*See Tables E-1 to E-5 at back of this issue. 

tA claimant’s unemployment register is placed in 
the “live file’ at the local office as soon as the 
claim is forwarded for computation. As a result, the 
count of claimants at any given time inevitably 
includes some whose claims are in process. During 
the seasonal benefit period, claims in process are 
classed as regular until the computation of their 
contribution credits indicates otherwise. 
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In a comparison of current unemployment 
insurance statistics with those for a previ- 
ous period, consideration should be given 
to relevant factors other than numbers such 
as the opening and closing of seasonal 


industries, increase in area population, in- 
fluence of weather conditions, and _ the 
general employment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants.” 


by 10 per cent. As a result of the greater 
decline in the number of regular benefit 
claimants, however, the proportion on sea- 
sonal benefit increased to 34 per cent, com- 
pared with 32 per cent on March 30 and 
35 per cent at the end of April last year. 
Such an increase is usual at this time of 
the year. 


The number of claimants who ceased to 
draw regular benefit and returned to work 
during April is estimated at 170,000. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


Initial and renewal claims filed at local 
offices in April numbered 181,300, which 
was a reduction of 20 per cent compared 
with March and of 15 per cent compared 
with April 1961. Of this total, 127,600, or 
70 per cent, were classed as separations 
from insured employment during the month, 
and of these, 68,400 were initial and 59,200 
were renewal claims. 


Of the initial claims, 44 per cent were 
claims by persons who had exhausted bene- 
fit and were seeking additional credits. Most 
of these persons had exhausted regular 
benefit and were eligible for extra benefit 
under the seasonal benefit terms. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 
The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries in April was estimated at 556,300, 
compared with 638,800 in March and 
708,200 in April 1961. 
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Payments during the month totalled 
$51,600,000, in comparison with $68,800,- 
000 in March and $64,500,000 in April 
1961. 


The average weekly benefit payment was 
$24.43 in April, $24.49 in March and 
$23.98 in April 1961. 


Insurance Registrations 


Since the annual renewal of insurance 
books this year takes place in May, the 
usual statistics on the number of insurance 
books and contribution cards issued to em- 
ployees during April are not available. But 
when the first monthly report for 1962-63 is 
issued, it will cover the period up to May 
31, and since the figures it contains will be 
cumulative, they will include all additions 
to the insured population since April 1. 


At April 30, registered employers num- 
bered 336,582, an increase of 615 since 
March 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During April, 8,763 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 


Canada. Of these, 5,362 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 159 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 3,242 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 


Prosecutions were begun in 152 cases, 39 
against employers and 113 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 1,613.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in April totalled $23,754,- 
550.44,t compared with $27,743,532.747+ in 
March and $22,590,150.58 in April 1961. 


Benefits paid in April totalled $51,- 
656,056.367 compared with $68,826,615.127 
in March and $64,540,209.48 in April 1961. 


The balance in the Unemployment In- 
surance Fund on April 30 was $39,147,- 
154.43+, on March 31 it was $63,535,- 
370.967 and on April 30, 1961 it was 
143,050 9 20-158 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the National Employment Service 


The month of May 1962 continued the 
pattern of record levels of placement ac- 
tivity in the local offices of the National 
Employment Service. 

Some 146,400 placements were made 
during the month, exceeding the same 
month in 1961 by 30.1 per cent, and May 
1960 by almost 50.0 per cent. May 
placements surpassed every previous year 
since 1944. There were only two years, 
1944 and 1943, since the NES began oper- 
ations when May placements exceeded those 
this year. 

Some 107,800 of the placements in May 
1962 were men, an increase of 32.0 per cent 
over those in May the previous year. Place- 
ments of women increased by 25.1 per 
cent to a total of 38,600. 

Regionally the following percentage in- 
creases over May 1961 were reported: 
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Total placements during the first five 
months of 1962 amounted to some 466,700, 
a cumulative increase of slightly more than 
25 per cent over the corresponding period 
a year ago and almost 40 per cent over 
1960. Thus, the general upswing in place- 
ment activity continues to gain momentum. 

Employers notified NES offices of some 
168,800 vacancies during May, of which 
117,400 were for men and 51,400 were for 
women. These totals were considerably 
higher than usual for this time of year. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 


1The figures for March and April of this year are 
interim figures and are subject to revision. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 1942, March 1, 1962 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, who resides in Saskatoon, Sask., filed 
an initial application for benefit at the 
office of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission there on March 21, 1961, and 
was registered for employment as a room 
clerk. He had worked for the [XYZ Rail- 
ways] in Saskatoon as a foreman of its 
freight sheds, and on January 31, 1961, 
he was retired on account of age. 

In a Report of Possible Disqualification 
(Form UIC 493A), dated September 14, 
1961, the claimant stated: 

[I] know that I should try and seek work 
on my own but have done nothing about 
finding a job. I would take a job if it were 
offered to me should I be able to do it... 
I am still capable and available for work. 


I have not read my 1501D but will do so be- 
fore reporting next week. 


The claimant made the following state- 
ment to the Commission on September 
Zio: 


... My last place of employment was with 
[XYZ Railways] as a foreman of the freight 
sheds. I was with the company for 48 years. 
My rate of pay was $336 per month. I was 
released on pension 28 February 1961. I ap- 
plied for benefits 21 March 1961 and have been 
unemployed since. I have looked around but 
have not seen any suitable employment. 

I would want part-time employment; the 
hours would not matter. I would consider 
night watchman or ticket taker. These are 
about the only two positions I would consider. 
The minimum I would consider would be $50 
per week. I would not consider janitor work. 

I have read my Booklet [of] Information for 
Claimants. This statement is true and I have 
received a copy. 


The local office commented: 


. Procuring part-time employment as 
watchman or ticket taker is most unlikely; 
$50 per week is above going rate. Wage Board 
advises that $32 is minimum for 42 hour week 
in stores; $42 is minimum for 48-hour week 
in apt. blocks. Going rate would be $32 to 
$45, depending on experience and ability. 


On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant and 
suspended benefit from September 27, 1961, 
because, in his opinion, the claimant had 
failed to prove that he was available for 
work inasmuch as he was restricting his 
availability to part-time employment only 
(section 54(2)(a) of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on October 23, 1961, and stated: 


: There has been a little misunder- 
standing on the part-time work. In the course 
of my conversation with the investigator, I 
informed him that I would take part-time 
employment. I did not mean to imply that 
was the only employment I would accept. 
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If you can find me suitable employment I 
would willingly accept it. 


The insurance officer made no change in 
the above-mentioned disqualification, in 
that there was no proof that the claimant 
had made any personal effort to find em- 
ployment. In this regard, he was guided 
by the Umpire’s decision CUB 1845, dated 
May 12, 1961. 

The claimant attended the hearing of his 
case by a board of referees in Saskatoon 
on November 15, 1961. The unanimous 
decision of the board reads: 


. . . The board finds that the claimant, un- 
employed for almost seven months, originally 
limited his availability to the work of a 
night watchman or a ticket taker, stated he 
“would want” part-time employment. He 
further stated that the minimum wage he would 
consider was $50 a week, which is above the 
going wage in the occupations mentioned by 


On 23rd October 1961, he stated he would 
take “suitable” work, either full-time or part- 
time. He failed to prove, however, that during 
his unemployment he was making any ade- 
quate personal effort to find work. 

The ruling of the board is that the claimant 
be disqualified from 27th September to 22nd 
October 1961, inclusive, for limiting his avail- 
ability to part-time employment, and to that 
in a limited category and at rates above the 
average, and since that date, when the part- 
time limitation was lifted, as he had failed to 
prove that he has made adequate personal 
efforts to find employment. The disqualifica- 
tion remains in effect for as long as this condi- 
tion continues. 

There is no provision in the Act for uncon- 
ditional payment of benefit for any specified 
periods of time. 


The claimant applied to the chairman 
of the board of referees on December 1, 
1961, for leave to appeal to the Umpire on 
the following grounds: 


. . - I feel that the board of referees’ de- 
cision disqualifying me from benefits on the 
grounds of limiting my availability to_part- 
time employment and to that in a limited cate- 
gory, is unfair. My occupation for the past 
48 years has been that of freight checker and 
freight handler and I have been looking for 
work in this category. 

I am also appealing the board of referees’ 
decision disqualifying me on the grounds that 
the minimum wage I would consider is above 
average. I believe that the minimum wages, 
as stated in the submission to board of referees, 
dated November 8, 1961, is too low. The rates 
as stated in the submission apply to Manitoba 
and not to Saskatchewan. 


Leave to appeal to’ the Umpire was 
granted to the claimant by the chairman 
of the board of referees for the following 
reason: 


While the board feels that this is a question 
of fact rather than law, nevertheless, in view 
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of the length of the claimant’s employment, 
an Umpire’s decision on these long-term-em- 
ployed railroad workers would be helpful. 


Considerations and Conclusions: Avail- 
ability for work is a question of fact, and 
the board of referees, which had the 
opportunity to see and to question the 
claimant, were unanimous in deciding, 
presumably in the light of their knowledge 
of the conditions of the labour market, 
that the claimant had failed to prove that 
he was available for work from September 
27, 1961, to October 22, 1961, in that he 
had limited his availability to part-time 
employment and to employment “in a 
limited category and at rates above the 
average.” As the evidence before me is 
substantially the same as that which was 
before the board of referees, I see no 
valid reason to disturb the board’s decision 
in respect of that period. 

However, the only reason on which the 
board of referees based its decision to 
disqualify the claimant subsequent to Octo- 
ber 22, 1961 is “he had failed to prove that 
he has made adequate personal efforts to 
find employment” and, according to the 
established jurisprudence, “non-availability 
for work cannot be inferred solely from a 
claimant’s omission to make a _ personal 
search for work” (CUB 1738), because, as 
the Umpire said in decision CUB 1887: 


There is no provision in the Act or the 
Regulations which requires that a claimant 
must make personal efforts to seek work other 
than registering for employment at his local 
office and keeping his application for employ- 
ment alive by attending there at fixed in- 
tervalse. ne 

And in CUB 1895: 


Neither the Act nor the Regulations provide, 
nor can the established jurisprudence be in- 
terpreted to mean, that a claimant, in order 
to prove that he is available for work on a 
particular day, must show that he did seek 
employment personally on that day... 

As I must apply the law as I find it, and 
as the law as presently worded does not 
provide for a disqualification to be im- 
posed solely on the ground that a claim- 
ant has not made a personal search for 
work, I consider that in the present case 
the board of referees erred in maintaining 
the disqualification in respect of the period 
subsequent to October 22, 1961. 

But for the period September 27 to Octo- 
ber 22, 1961, I consequently decide to allow 
the claimant’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 1944, March 12, 1962 
Summary of the Main Facts: On June 
29, 1960, the claimant filed an initial ap- 
plication for benefit and the claim was 
allowed. 
On her weekly report form for the week 
commencing July 17, 1960, she declared, 
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for the period July 19, 1960, to July 23, 
1960, that she had been sick all week. She 
continued to declare this illness up to and 
including the week commencing Septem- 
ber 11, 1960. 

On September 23, 1960, the claimant re- 
ported by telephone for the first time 
that she had been injured in a subway es- 
calator on July 19, 1960, while on her 
way home from training at the [R... 
Company]. Her rate of pay was $0.90 an 
hour. 

On March 29, 1961, the claimant stated 
in part: 

I started training at R... Company 18th 
July 1960 and also part of the 19th July 
1960. I did not realize I would be paid for 
these days. On my way home the 19th of 
July 1960 I had an accident on the subway 
(escalator). I was sent to the hospital and 
released later that evening. I was badly bruised 
and remained at home recuperating. I was in 
bed about five weeks, then in September 1960 
went back to work at [M .. . Company]. 
(Exhibit 3.) 

On April 18, 1961, the insurance officer 
disqualified the claimant from receipt of 
benefit from July 20 to September 24, 1960, 
viz., “the period of her incapacity, because 
she ceased to work by reason of injury” 
(section 66 of the Act). On May 12, 1961, 
the claimant appealed to a board of 
rererees. 

On June 9, 1961, the employer submitted 
the following additional information: 

Our records show that the claimant could 
not complete our 3-day system training as she 
had a bad fall and told us that on her doc- 
tor’s advice could not report to work for 
some time. 

We should state that [the claimant] had 
been hired as a member of our contingent 
staff, and following her training, would have 
been called in from time to time as required. 
Her rate of pay was 90¢ an hour and as- 
suming that she worked July 18th and 19th 
her total earnings would have been $13.50. 


A board of referees heard the case in 
Toronto, Ont., on July 18, 1961. The 
claimant was present. The board, by a 
unanimous decision, dismissed the appeal. 
In doing so, however, the board terminated 
the disqualification on August 24, 1960, as 
“evidence in relation to the length of her 
illness is only set in Exhibit 3 and we must 
accept that evidence.” 

On August 28, 1961, the claimant, with 
leave of the chairman of the board of 
referees, appealed to the Umpire. 

Considerations and Conclusions: Inas- 
much as the board of referees terminated 
the disqualification on August 24, 1960, 
and the insurance officer has not appealed 
from its decision, the only question at issue 
is whether the claimant should be disquali- 
fied pursuant to section 66 of the Act in 
respect of the period July 20, 1960, to 
August 24, 1960. 
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The aforementioned section of the Act 
reads: 

No person who has become entitled to re- 
ceive benefit and subsequently, while he other- 
wise continues to be so entitled, becomes. 1n- 
capable of work by reason of illness, injury 
or quarantine, is disqualified from receiving 
benefit by reason of such illness, injury or 
quarantine, but an insured person who_ has 
lost his employment or has ceased to work by 
reason of illness, injury or quarantine is dis- 
qualified from receiving benefit for the dura- 
tion of the illness, injury or quarantine. 

This provision of the Act is not ambiguous 
and as the record clearly shows that the 
claimant ceased to work on July 19, 1960, 
by reason of an injury, I have no valid 
reason to disturb the unanimous decision 


of the board of referees. 


I consequently dismiss the claimant’s 
appeal. 


Decision CUB 1956, April 30, 1962 


Translation 


Summary of the Main Facts: In his ap- 
peal to the Umpire on December 6, 1961, 
the insurance officer summarized in the 
following manner the main facts of the 
present case: 


1. The claimant filed an application for 
benefit on July 3, 1961. She stated that 
she had worked in her last place of em- 
ployment as a sewing machine operator 
from January 1961 to June 30, 1961, and 
that she had been laid off because of lack 
of work. During her interview with the 
placement officer, the claimant stated that 
the factory was closed for repairs from the 
1st to the 8th of July and for annual 
holidays from the 9th to the 24th of July. 
She added, “I am not available for work 
during the holidays and during the week of 
repairs.” Because of this statement, the 
placement officer did not register her for 
work. 


2. The claimant was disqualified from 
receipt of benefit as of July 2, 1961, by 
virtue of section 54 (2)(a) of the Act, 
because she had not proved that she was 
available for work, particularly as she had 
stated she was not available for work 
during the period the factory was closed 
for repairs and for annual holidays. The 
claimant was also disqualified from receipt 
of benefit as of July 2, 1961, by virtue of 
Regulation 146 for not having filed her 
claim in the prescribed manner, by neglect- 
ing to register for work. 


3. On September 8, 1961, the claimant 
appealed to the board of referees, stating 
only that she did not accept the insurance 
officer’s decision. She made no statement 
whatsoever relative to her availability for 
work or her attitude toward registration 
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for employment. She was neither present 
nor represented at the board of referee’s 
hearing of her appeal. 

4. In its decision of October 24, 1961, 
the board of referees modified the in- 
surance oOfficer’s decision. The board de- 
cided that the claimant had proved that 
she was available for work during the week 
that the factory was closed for repairs, 
but that she was not available during the 
period that the factory was closed for 
annual holidays. 

In its reasoning on this case, the board of 
referees contended that during this week 
of repairs it could appreciate that the 
claimant could not very easily obtain a 
job for a week and that she had been forced 
to state that she was not interested in 
work, especially in view of the fact that 
she could certainly not find a job for 
such a short period. The board added that, 
as several claimants had receivel unem- 
ployment insurance benefit for the week 
during which repairs were carried out in 
the factory, it was fair to extend these 
rights to benefit to all claimants who made 
an application for benefit in an identical 
situation. 

The insurance officer’s grounds for appeal 
read as follows: 


5. We submit that in determining the avail- 
ability of the claimant, the board of referees 
erred in making a distinction between the 
week when the factory was closed for repairs 
and the period when it was closed for annual 
holidays. This distinction by the board of 
referees is absolutely hypothetical and is in 
no way whatsoever supported by the evidence 
in the record. In fact, this distinction is con- 
trary to the very clear evidence produced by 
the claimant herself. The claimant herself made 
no such distinction relative to her availability, 
on the contrary, she stated clearly that she 
was not available during either of the two 
periods in question. 

The claimant’s own statement to the effect 
that she was not available for work justifies 
her disqualification from benefit (CUB 7), 
since this statement cannot be overlooked or 
interpreted as signifying exactly the opposite. 
It is one of the fundamental principles of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act that, in order 
to establish his right to benefits, each claim- 
ant must sincerely be prepared to accept and 
Te36) search of a job (CUBs 1338, 1620 and 


6. The board of referees also erred in con- 
sidering that decisions granting benefit to other 
claimants laid off in similar circumstances must 
apply in the present case. Regarding avail- 
ability for work, each case must be decided 
according to the particular circumstances per- 
taining to each case, especially when it is 
mainly a matter of intent and mental attitude 
of a claimant toward accepting employment. 


7. For these reasons, we request that the 
insurance oOfficer’s appeal against the board of 
referees’ decision relating to the availability 
of the claimant be allowed. The insurance 
officer does not appeal from the board of 
referees’ decision relating to the prescribed 

(Continued on page 882) 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during May 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During May the Department of Labour prepared 354 wage schedules for inclusion in 
contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and its 
Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 229 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition, 233 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and the 
Departments of Citizenship and Immigration, Defence Production, Northern Affairs and 
National Resources, Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the contract. 
(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in May for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence. Prodtction®.)..05..-. ah at LA rt 6 Pant Ws $748,048.00 
Ost DINCOOW iia Ath Maye Boob iss.) ae y! 233,881.00 
BRAT SDOLLMRON EA Mi Aiea wie Moltke AS. AST 1 11,000.00 





The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage deemed 


to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 





(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: : 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; oh 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during May 


During May the sum of $4,329.93 was collected from 16 contractors for wage arrears 
due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcontractors, 
to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule 
of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution to the 
219 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during May 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Near Hillspring Alta: Joyline Transport Ltd., removal of trees & bushes within 
proposed flood area of Waterton Reservoir. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont: Johnson Controls Ltd, installation of automatic controls, Bldg 432; 
The Macotta Co of Canada Ltd, installation of metal windows, column covers, sills, stool 
& spandrel covers, Bldg 432; Dominion Sound Equipments Ltd, installation of acoustic 
tile ceilings, Bldg 432; Pembroke Glass Ltd, glazing work, Bldg 432; Peter E Sylvestre 
& Sons Ltd, masonry work on Fissle storage bldg. Deep River Ont: John Kovacs, painting 
of various bldgs. Whiteshell Man: Surety Construction Co Ltd, construction of temporary 
information centre & guardhouse, Nuclear Research Establishment; Louis Ducharme & 
Associates Ltd, construction of viewing stand, Nuclear Research Establishment. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Gander Nfld: Sidney A Burry & Sons, exterior painting of housing units. London Ont: 
A Cope & Sons Ltd, paving of parking lots (FP 4/57). Port Arthur & Fort William Ont: 
Froggett & van der Mout, exterior painting of houses. Shilo Man: Rowland Claydon & Co 
Ltd, construction of school (DND 5/62), Camp. Medicine Hat Alta: Home Decorating 
Co Ltd, exterior painting of housing units. Prince Rupert BC: Jarvis Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of housing units. 


In addition, this Corporation awarded 11 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Clandeboye Indian Agency Man: F W Sawatsky Ltd, alterations to improve fire safety, 
Assiniboia IRS; Gertz Construction Ltd, construction of school, Berens River Reserve, 
Berens River. Fisher River Indian Agency Man: Gertz Construction Ltd, construction of 
school, Little Saskatchewan Reserve, Gypsumville. Norway House Indian Agency Man: 
Gertz Construction Ltd, construction of school (Saggitawack), Cross. Lake Reserve, Cross 
Lake. Battleford Indian Agency Sask: Honkala Woodworking, construction of school & 
residence, Poundmaker Reserve, North Battleford. Carlton Indian Agency Sask: Gall’s 
Lumber Yard, construction of school & residence, Sturgeon Lake Reserve, Prince Albert. 
Qu’Appelle Indian Agency Sask: Comfort Plumbing & Heating Ltd, renovations to mechan- 
ical services (Phase 1) Qu’Appelle IRS. Shellbrook Indian Agency Sask: William Stoesz, 
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construction of school, Big River Reserve, Debden; William Stoesz, construction of school 
& residence, Big River Reserve, Debden. Blackfoot Indian Agency Alta: Wilf Got Electric 
(Calgary) Ltd, electrical rewiring, Old Sun IRS. Stony-Sarcee Indian Agency Alta: Revel- 
stoke Building Materials Ltd, construction of houses, Sarcee IR. 


In addition this Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: Delta Electric Co Ltd, ceilometer & transmissometer installation, 
RCAF Station. Bedford Basin N S: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, repairs to traverses & 
construction of concrete retaining wall, Naval Magazine. New Glasgow N S: McDougall 
Construction Co Ltd, renovations & extension to Armoury. Bagotville Que: Accurate 
Electrical Contractors, extension to runway lighting, RCAF Station. St Jean Que: JAR 
Construction Inc, repairs to parking area, College Militaire Royal. Val d@Or Que: Paul 
Gingras, installation of runway & approach lighting system, RCAF Station. Arnprior Ont: 
Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, electrical modifications, Vertol Hangar. Kapuskasing Ont: 
Mattagami Construction Co Ltd, construction of Tacan bldg & tower. North Bay Ont: 
Hill-Clark-Francis Ltd, construction of Tacan bldg & tower, RCAF Station. Portage la 
Prairie Man: Plains City Electric Co Ltd, ceilometer & transmissometer installation, RCAF 
Station. Cold Lake Alta: Wirtanen Electric Co Ltd, ceilometer & transmissometer installa- 
tion. Namao Alta: McCormick Electric Ltd, ceilometer & transmissometer installations. 
Sea Island B C: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, reconstruction of drainage, RCAF Station. 
Various locations: Six contracts in the restricted category. 


Building and Maintenance 


Camp Gagetown N B: Raymond Marcil, recaulking wall panels, bldg B-11 & B-12. 
Barriefield Ont: Spada Tile Ltd, renewal of sidewalks & curbs, Fort Henry Heights. Camp 
Borden Ont: Walker Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs. London Ont: 
J B Smith, addition to officers’ mess, Wolsley Barracks. Ottawa & Orleans Ont: Beaudoin 
Construction Ltd, electrical, mechanical & structural renovations to bldgs, National 
Research Council, Montreal Road. Petawawa Ont: Glebe Electric Ltd, replacement of 
overhead feeder conductors & poles, Camp; Joseph Downey & Son, exterior painting of 
various bldgs, Camp. Uplands Ont: H H Sutton & Son Ltd, landscaping of bulk fuel 
area, RCAF Station. Shilo Man: Norlen Painting & Decorating, exterior painting of PMQs, 
Camp. Calgary Alta: Quigley Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of PMQs & bldgs, Currie 
Barracks. Chilliwack B C: Froggett & van der Mout, exterior painting of bldgs & PMQs, 
Camp. 

Department of Defence Production 


Gander Nfld: S G Burry & Sons Co Ltd, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF Station. 
Cornwallis N S: Fred T Cleveland, interior painting of skating rink section, bldg No 4, 
HMCS Cornwallis. Greenwood N S: Wylie P Hazelwood, interior painting of PMQs, RCAF 
Station. Camp Gagetown N B: Farris Construction Ltd, construction of tank washing 
stand; Geo H Hamilton & Son Ltd, re-roofing bldgs Nos A-5 & A-9. Chatham N B: 
Coronet Paving Ltd, construction of parking lot, RCAF Station; Wm J Kerr Ltd, replace- 
ment of concrete, RCAF Station. Farnham Que: Jean Paul Lasnier, construction of concrete 
slabs, Camp. St Hubert Que: Dominion Steel & Coal Corp Ltd, construction of fence, 
RCAF Station. St Jean Que: Price Agencies Ltd, supply & erection of electrically operated 
soundproof folding partition, College Militaire Royal de St Jean. Barriefield Ont: McGinnis 
& O’Connor Ltd, construction of parking lot & resurfacing roads, RCEME School. Clinton 
Ont: Javis Contracting Co Ltd, reconstruction & resurfacing of pavement, RCAF Station. 
Edgar Ont: L T Bristow Plumbing & Heating Ltd, modifications to refrigeration & air 
conditioning system. Kingston Ont: Kingston Decorating Ltd, repainting interior of four 
bldgs, Artillery Park. Ottawa Ont: L Mongeon & Son, repairs to roof, 158 Lees Ave. 
Trenton Ont: Sprayed Vinyl Co, application of epoxy laminate finish, Bldg No 79, RCAF 
Station; Sprayed Vinyl Co, application of epoxy laminate finish, Bldg No 80, RCAF 
Station. Gimli Man: Stan’s Painting & Decorating Contractor, interior painting of PMQs, 
RCAF Station. Shilo Man: Western Asbestos Co Ltd, installation of asphalt wall shingles on 
bldgs, Military Camp. Winnipeg Man: Erwin Radeke Painting & Decorating, exterior 
painting of bldgs, RCAF Station; Oswald Decorating Co, exterior painting of bldgs, Fort 
Osborne Barracks; Chennells Enterprises Ltd, road repairs & curb development, Fort 
Osborne Barracks. Calgary Alta: M & S Paving Ltd, patching & seal coating of roads, 
Currie & Sarcee Barracks; Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, seal coating of 
parade square, Currie Barracks. Belmont Park B C: Old Country Industrial Contractors Ltd, 
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inting interi i : inting interiors of residences. 
repainting interiors of residences; Island Decorators, repainting interic 
cen B C: J K Campbell & Associates Ltd, supply & installation of insulation asbestos 
in Butler Bldg, RCAF Station. 4 : 
In addition, this Department awarded 157 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Department of Justice 


Ste Cecile de Masham Que: South Hull Electric Reg’d, installation of electrical 
wiring in stores & laundry Bldg No 2, Gatineau Correctional Camp; Papineau Plumbing 
& Heating, installation of plumbing facilities in stores & laundry Bldg No 2; Gatineau 
Correctional Camp; Papineau Plumbing & Heating, installation of heating facilities in 
stores & laundry Bldg No 2, Gatineau Correctional Camp; S Granger & Fils, installation 
of plumbing facilities in staff quarters Bldg No 6, Gatineau Correctional Camp; South 
Hull Electric Reg’d, installation of electrical wiring in staff quarters Bldg No 6, Gatineau 
Correctional Camp; Papineau Plumbing & Heating, installation of heating facilities in 
staff quarters Bldg No 6, Gatineau Correctional Camp. Near Petawawa Ont: McMullen & 
Latimer Reg’d, installation of heating facilities in stores & laundry Bldg No 23 Landry 
Crossing Correctional Camp; Rondeau Electric Ltd, installation of electrical wiring, 
Administration Bldg No 1, Landry Crossing Correctional Camp; McMullen & Latimer 
Reg’d, installation of heating facilities, Administration Bldg No 1, Landry Crossing Cor- 
rectional Camp; Ben Beaulieu Plumbing & Heating, installation of plumbing facilities, 
Administration Bldg No 1, Landry Crossing Correctional Camp; Roy Goodfellow Ltd, 
installation of plumbing facilities in stores & laundry Bldg No 2, Landry Crossing Correc- 
tional Camp; MacGregor Electric Ltd, installation of electrical wiring in stores & laundry 
Bldg No 2, Landry Crossing Correctional Camp; MacGregor Electric Ltd, installation of 
electrical wiring in garage, maintenance shop & power house Bldg No 3, Landry Crossing 
Correctional Camp; McMullen & Latimer Ltd, installation of heating facilities in garage, 
maintenance shop & power house Bldg No 3, Landry Crossing Correctional Camp; Ben 
Beaulieu Plumbing & Heating, installation of heating facilities in kitchen & mess hall Bldg 
No 4, Landry Crossing Correctional Camp; Ben Beaulieu Plumbing & Heating, installation 
of plumbing facilities in kitchen & mess hall Bldg No 4, Landry Crossing Correctional 
Camp; Rondeau Electric Ltd, installation of electrical wiring, kitchen & mess hall Bldg 
No 4, Landry Crossing Correctional Camp. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Dawson City Y T: Whitehorse Electric Co Ltd, electrical alterations in sternwheeler 
Keno; Lunde Metals Ltd, plumbing & heating installations in sternwheeler Keno. 


In addition, this Department awarded three contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


National Harbours Board 


Qubec Que: J A Auclair Ltee, reconstruction of St Charles River Wharf, Berth 
No 30. Prescott Ont: Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, bitiminous paving at grain elevator. 


Department of Public Works 


Aspen Cove Nfld: Twillingate Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, breakwater exten- 
sion. Bauline Nfld: All Sales Equipment Contracting Ltd, breakwater demolition. Calvert 
Nfld: Wm Jacobs Ltd, harbour improvements. Harbour Grace Nfld: Griffin Construction 
Ltd, harbour improvements. Old Perlican Nfld: Wm A Trask Ltd, wharf reconstruction & 
extension. Ship Cove Nfld: J J Hussey Ltd, wharf reconstruction & extension. Twillingate 
Nfld: Twillingate Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, breakwater extension. Annandale 
PEI: LG & MH Smith Ltd, repairs to boat harbour. Belle River P E I; Norman N 
MacLean, west breakwater repairs. Launching Pond P E 1]: Stanley Reid, extension to 
landing. Miminegash P E I: Edmond A Arsenault, harbour improvements. North Lake 
P E I: Edward MacCallum, landing extension. Wood Islands P E I: Norman N MacLean, 
reconstruction of east breakwater. Bridgewater N S: Elton E Conrad & Son, construction 
of RCMP detachment quarters. Camp Cove N S: Clare Construction Co Ltd, wharf 
extension. Chester Ironbound N S: Continental Construction Co Ltd, harbour improve- 
ments. Freeport N S: L E Powell & Co Ltd, breakwater extension. Halifax N S: Streakless 
Window Services Ltd, cleaning windows of federal bldgs. Lower Sandy Point N S: Shel- 
burne Contracting Ltd, floating breakwater construction, Moose Harbour N S: Colin R 
MacDonald Ltd, breakwater construction. Porter’s Cove N S: Clare Construction Co Ltd, 
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wharf repairs. Saulnierville N S: Clare Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Campbellton 
N B-Cross Point Que: Arno Electric Reg’d, installation of lighting, Interprovincial Bridge. 
Cape Tormentine N B: Harold N Price, wharf repairs. Caraquet & Shippegan N B: 
Diamond Construction (1961) Ltd, paving. Cocagne N B: Leo LeBlanc, harbour improve- 
ments. Jacquet River N B: Raymond E Andersen, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. Moncton N B: Geldart the Mover, moving to new federal bldg. Northwest 
Miramichi River N B: Wallace P Anderson, Sr, construction of salmon counting fence 
foundations. Shippegan N B: A C Mallet & Fils Co Ltee, construction of federal bldg. 
Tracadie N B: P F C (Northern) Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. 
Berthier Que: Ovila Boucher, construction of protection wall. Cap Rouge Que: Ste Foy 
Construction Ltee, construction of protection works. Cap Sante Que: Les Entreprises Jean 
R Denoncourt Ltee, construction of protection works. Contrecoeur Que: Welco Construc- 
tion Inc, construction of retaining wall (Project No 3). Deschaillons Que: McNamara Ma- 
rine Ltd, wharf improvements; Plessis Construction Ltee, construction of protection wall; 
Plessis Construction Ltee, raising of wall; Demers & Bordeleau, extension to protection 
works. Gascons (Anse a Mercier) Que: J W Lockhart Journeau, wharf repairs. Grande Ri- 
viere Que: Dimock & Albert, harbour repairs & improvements. Grindstone M I Que: Les 
Entreprises de Fatima Ltee, construction of residence for Fisheries Department. La Petite 
Riviere St Francois Que: Captain Euclide Bouchard, wharf extension. Montreal Que: 
Darling Bros Ltd, alterations to two freight elevators, Postal Terminal Bldg; Conrad 
Forget Inc, construction of post office bldg; Alsco Montreal Inc, supply & installation of 
storm windows, DPW Bldg, Delorimier Ave; Noel Romeo Cie Ltd, electrical works, 
RCMP, 4095 Ste Catherine St. Pointe au Pic Que: Regis Couturier, reconstruction of 
electrical system on old wharf. Pointe Claire Que: Danis Construction Inc, wharf repairs. 
Quebec Que: C. Jobin Ltd, alterations, Champlain Harbour Station. St. Augustin (Plage 
St Laurent) Que: Les Entreprises Rosaire Roy Inc, construction of retaining wall. St 
Augustin Que: Rosaire Savard, construction of protection works. St Charles sur Richelieu 
Que: Welco Construction Inc, construction of retaining wall. Ste Emmelie de Leclercville 
Que: Plessis Construction Ltd, construction of protection works. St Francois I O Que: Les 
Entreprises Cap Diamant Ltee, construction of protection works; Les Entreprises Cap 
Diamant Ltee, construction of protection works St Louis Que: Plessis Construction Ltee, 
construction of protection works. Ste Petronille I O Que: Les Entreprises Cap Diamant 
Ltee, construction of protection works. St Romuald (New Liverpool) Que: Arthur 
Simoneau, construction of protection works. St. Nicolas Que: Arthur Simoneau, construc- 
tion of protection works. Sept Iles Que: L O Trottier & Fils Ltee, repairs to retaining wall. 
Trois Pistoles Que: Adrien Berube, wharf repairs. Cedar Beach Ont: Geo L Dillon Con- 
struction Co Ltd, training wall extension. Haileybury Ont: Tri-Town Construction Ltd, 
construction of post. office bldg. Hamilton Ont: Quigley Construction Co Ltd, harbour 
repairs & improvements to Catherine St Wharf extension (Stage 1), berm construction. 
Killarney Ont: Ferguson Construction, wharf repairs. Lindsay Ont: Mel-Ron Construction, 
construction of federal bldg. Niagara Falls Ont: The Frank Lawrence Construction Ltd, 
addition & alterations to federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: Thomas Fuller Construction (1958) 
Ltd, construction of radiation protection laboratory, Riverside Drive; Ottawa Plumbing & 
Heating Ltd, plumbing alterations, Centre Block, Parliament Bldgs; Capital Enterprises, 
alterations to main bldg, Plouffe Park, 1010 Somerset St W; D Decarie, interior redecora- 
tion, Veterans Affairs Bldg, Wellington St; Port Credit Ont: The Foundation Co of Canada 
Ltd, harbour improvements, warehouse & office bldg. Temagami Ont: P M Lechlitner, 
wharf repairs. Toronto Ont: H C Barker & Son, alterations & addition to partitions, 175 
Bedford Road. Elphinstone Man: Harper Construction Co Ltd, construction of RCMP 
detachment quarters. East Kildonan Man: Harper Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
letter carrier depot. West Kildonan Man: Malcolm Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
letter carrier depot (Depot “R”). Gimli Man: Arnason Engineering Co Ltd, alterations & 
additions, federal bldg. Winnipeg Man: Henry J Funk, renovations of windows, Commercial 
Bldg. Milestone Sask: Swertz Bros Construction Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment 
quarters. Banff-Jasper Highway Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, 
bituminous concrete pavement, Mile 67.5 to Mile 86.0. Breton Alta: Seabrook Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of RCMP detachment quarters. Jasper National Park Alta: Poole 
Engineering (1958) Ltd, bituminous concrete pavement, Mile 86.0 to Mile 104.5, Banff- 
Jasper Highway. Aldergrove B C: Teck Construction Ltd, construction of post office 
bldg. Bamfield B C: Ivan Ossinger, float extension, fishermen’s floats. Fords Cove B C. 
Harbour Pile Driving Co, construction of breakwater. Ganges B C: Harbour Pile Driving 
Co, wharf & fishermen’s float repairs. Gibsons Landing B C: W J Dick Ltd, construction 
of post office bldg. Mount Revelstoke National Park B C: R M R Contractors Ltd, 
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construction of Trans-Canada interchange with Mount Revelstoke National Park Road. 
Port Hardy B C: Greenlees Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf improvements. Prince Rupert B C: 
The Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, construction of ferry terminal; Bedrock Con- 
tractors Ltd & Granby Construction & Equipment Ltd, ferry terminal compound area fill 
(Fairview Bay); Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, breakwater renewal 
(Rushbrook). Saanichton B C: Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, wharf renewal. Williams 
Lake B C: Buchholtz Construction, alterations, repairs & painting of federal bldg. Yoho 
National Park B C: Thode Construction Ltd, paving, Mile 16 to Mile 28.4 & Mile 0 
to Mile 5, Emerald Lake Road. Fort Smith N W T: Poole Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of addition to school. MacKenzie Highway N W T: Standard Gravel & Surfacing 
of Canada Ltd, crushed gravel surfacing, Mile 0 to Mile 51; J A Moulson Construction 
Ltd & Ludwig Construction Co Ltd, grading, culverts & surface gravel, Mile 51 to Mile 
76.6. Ross River Road Y T: Vancouver Pile Driving & Contracting Co Ltd, construction 
of Frances River Bridge, Mile 35.8. 

In addition, this Department awarded 60 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Department of Transport 


Channel Head Nfld: S J Clark, construction of two bungalows. Camperdown N S: 
Annapolis Valley Construction Ltd, revisions to operations Bldg. Dorval Que: Kolostat 
Heating System Ltd, renovations to Central Analysis Office, International Airport. Heath 
Point (Anticosti Island) Que: McMullen & Gagnon Inc, construction of power house 
bldg. Montreal (St Isidore) Que: Rod L’Ecuyer, construction of remote receiver bldg & 
associated work. London Ont: Marentette Bros Ltd, construction of aircraft parking apron 
& taxiways, Airport. Main Duck Island Ont: Laue Jensen Bill, construction of frame 
dwelling at light station. North Bay Ont: The Carter Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
extension to runway, etc, Airport. Near Port Rowan Ont: Backus Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of dwelling. Long Point Lightstation. Sault Ste Marie Ont: E Osis & Co Ltd, 
grading of localizer site. Scarborough Ont: McGrath Engineers, installation of partitions, 
painting & electrical work, Field Meteorological Station. Timmins Ont: B & B Cable 
Services Ltd, repairs to field lighting & power distribution system. Toronto Ont: B & B 
Cable Services Ltd, installation of MI lighting, runway 08-26, Toronto Island Airport. 
Windsor Ont: Keystone Contractors Ltd, construction of sewage disposal plant, Airport. 
Winnipeg Man: Tallman Construction Co Ltd, construction of car park area & roads for 
Terminal Bldg, Airport. Regina Sask: McNamara Construction (Western) Ltd, strengthen- 
ing of runways, Airport. Saskatoon Sask: Jim Patrick Ltd, strengthening of taxiways, 
Airport; Plains City Electric Co Ltd, extension to lighting facilities, Airport. Uranium City 
Sask: Sunrise Construction Ltd, replacement of powerline poles & related work. Princeton 
B C: Heathcol Heating & Plumbing, replacement of furnaces in six dwellings. Seal Cove 
B C: Canwest Construction Co Ltd, construction of helicopter hangar & workshop. 
Vancouver B C: Wescan Construction Co Ltd, conversion of operator’s room to marine/ 
aeradio workshop in Air Services Bldg, International Airport. Victoria B C: Murphy 
Excavating Co Ltd, provision of water supply line & sewage disposal main for Air Terminal 
Bldg, International Airport. Fort Simpson N W T: A H MacLeod & Son Contractors Ltd, 
construction of lighting for runway 12-30 & related work, Airport. 


In addition, this Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, June 1962 


The consumer price index (1949=—100) 
rose 0.3 per cent from 130.1 to 130.5 be- 
tween May and June as a result of increases 
in the food, housing and clothing indexes. 
The transportation, health and _ personal 
care, and tobacco and alcohol indexes were 
unchanged and the recreation and reading 
index declined fractionally.* 

The index one year earlier was 129.0. 

The food index increased 0.9 per cent 
from 124.5 to 125.6 as higher prices were 
reported for a wide range of items, in- 
cluding beef, fresh and cured pork, lamb, 
veal, chicken, flour, cheese, cake mix, 
coffee, most fresh vegetables, grapefruit and 
apples. Prices were lower for eggs, fresh 
milk, some fats, strawberries, orange juice 
and canned vegetables. 

The housing index rose 0.3 per cent 
from 134.5 to 134.9 as both the shelter 
and household operation components moved 
to higher levels. In shelter, both rents and 
home-ownership were up. 

The movement in rents, the first in al- 
most a year, reflected changes attributable 
to the traditional moving month of May. 
In household operation, prices were higher 
for furniture, floor coverings, utensils and 
equipment. Lower prices were recorded 
for textiles, and supplies and services, the 
latter index reflecting lower premiums for 
insurance on household effects. 

The clothing index was up 0.3 per cent 
from 112.8 to 113.1 as a result of price 
increases for men’s and children’s wear, 
piece goods, and clothing services, which 
includes laundry, dry cleaning and shoe 
repairs. Women’s wear prices were lower. 

The transportation index was unchanged 
at 140.4. Somewhat higher prices for gaso- 
line, train and bus fares were not sufficient 
to move the group index. 

The health and personal care index re- 
mained at its May level of 158.2. The 
health care component was lower as a result 
of price decreases for pharmaceuticals but 
the personal care index moved up due to 
higher prices for personal care items, in- 
cluding toothpaste, shaving cream and 
razor blades. 

The recreation and reading index de- 
clined 0.1 per cent, from 147.1 to 147.0. 
Lower prices for bicycles and camera film 





*See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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in recreation offset higher prices for sports 
equipment. The reading index was un- 
changed. 

The tobacco and alcohol index remained 
unchanged at its May level of 117.9. 

Group indexes in June 1961 were: food 
123.5, housing 132.9, clothing 112.5, trans- 
portation 141.2, health and personal care 
155.0, recreation and reading 145.8, and 
tobacco and alcohol 115.8. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, May 1962 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
declined between April and May in eight 
of the ten regional cities, with decreases 
ranging from 0.1 per cent in Vancouver to 
0.6 per cent in Halifax. The index for 
St. John’s rose 0.2 per cent. The Edmonton- 
Calgary index was unchanged*. 

Food indexes fell in all cities except 
St. John’s, where the index rose 0.3 per cent. 
Decreases ranged from 0.3 per cent in Van- 
couver to 1.9 per cent in Halifax. Housing 
indexes were up in five cities, down in two, 
and unchanged in three. In five cities there 
were lower indexes for clothing, in one the 
index was higher, and in four it remained 
unchanged. The index for transportation 
rose in four cities, fell in five, and held 
steady in the other. There were four higher 
indexes for health and personal care, one 
lower and five unchanged. Six cities had 
higher recreation and reading indexes; four 
cities had unchanged indexes. Six tobacco 
and alcohol indexes were unchanged while 
two rose and two fell. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between April and May were as 


follows: Halifax —0.8 to 129.2; Ottawa 
—0.5 to 131.2; Toronto —0.4 to 131.7; 
Saskatoon-Regina —0.4 to 126.9; Saint 


John —0.3 to 130.8; Montreal —0.3 to 
130.2; Winnipeg —0.2 to 128.7; Vancouver 
—0.1 to 129.1; St. John’s +0.2 to 117.6%. 
Edmonton-Calgary remained unchanged at 
125.5; 


Wholesale Price Index, May 1962 


Canada’s general wholesale price index 
(1935-39=100) rose 0.7 per cent in May 
to 239.1 from 237.4 in April, a point 3.4 
per cent above last year’s May index of 





*See Table F-2 at back of book. 
+On base June 1951=100. 
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231.2. Five of the eight major group indexes on the 1949 base,’the index rose to 129.7 

were higher and the remaining three were from 129.1. 

lower. The price index for non-residential build- 
Non-ferrous metals products group index ing materials (1949=100) remained steady 

advanced 3.2 per cent to 194.8 from 188.7, i May at 131.6. 

the wood products group index rose 1.7 per : 

cent to 317.0 from 311.7, the vegetable U.S. Consumer Price Index, May 1962 

products group index increased 1.1 per cent The United States consumer price index 

to 212.5 from 210.2, the textile products (1957-59=100) was unchanged at 105.2 

group index edged up 0.7 per cent to 239.6 between April and May. The pause followed 

from 237.9, and the chemical products three successive rises to the record high 


group index was little changed at 190.4 Beaches Gs i oes ee 


per cent higher than that in the same month 
versus 190.3. of 1961. 


The animal products group index declined 
0.7 per cent to 254.4 from 256.2; the non- British Index of Retail Prices, April 1962 
metallic minerals group index eased off The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
to 187.4 from 187.8 and the iron products 16, 1962—100) rose from 100.5 to 101.9 
group index to 256.9 from 257.1. between mid-March and mid-April. The 

The residential building materials price increase was mainly the result of higher 
index (1935-39=100) moved up 0.5 per prices for potatoes and other fresh 
cent in May to 295.8 from 294.3 in April; vegetables. 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making appli- 
cation to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication de- 
sired and the month in which it was listed 
in the Labour Gazette. 

List No. 165 
Agriculture 


1. BRITNELL, GEORGE EDWIN. Canadian 
Agriculture in War and Peace, 1935-50, by 
G. E. Britnell and V. C. Fowke. Stanford, 
Cal., Stanford University Press, 1962. Pp. 
502. 

“Sets out the basic elements of agricultural 
policy and the conditions of food supply in 
Canada during the Second World War.” 

2. HAMMOND, RICHARD JAMES. Food. 
London, HMSO; Longmans, Green, 1951- 
1962. 3 vols. 

Contents: V.1. The Growth of Policy. V.2 
and 3. Studies in Administration and Control, 
These volumes are released in the series of 


Official Histories of the Second World War, is- 
sued by the British Government. 


Annual Reports 


3. MANITOBA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSA- 
TION BoarD. Report for 1961. Winnipeg, 
1962 SPD. slike 

4. UNrrep STATES. DEPARTMENT OF 
Lasor. Annual Report, 1961. Washington, 
GPO, 1962. Pp. 302. 


Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following 10 broadcasts were sponsored 
and published by the federal Department of 
Labour at the end of 1961 and in 1962. 

5. BISSELL, CLAUDE THOMAS. Conference 
on Education. Pp. 3. 

Excerpts from the keynote address given 
at the opening of the Second Canadian Con- 
ference on Education held in Montreal in 
March 1962, by the President of the Univer- 
sity of Toronto and former Chairman of the 
Canada Council. 

6. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. Anti- 
Discrimination—a Film and its Results. 
Pp. 4. 

A talk about a film, “A Day in the Night of 
Jonathan Mole,” made by the National 
Film Board for the federal Department of 
Labour. The film is concerned with racial 
discrimination. 

7. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Home Improvements in Winter. Pp. 5.. 

A conversation between Frank Ellis, Man- 
ager of the Home Improvement Division of 
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Allied Building Supplies in Ottawa, and George 
Blackburn, Director of Information, Depart- 
ment of Labour, Ottawa. They discuss the ad- 
vantages of making home improvements during 
winter months. 

8. DickEeNs, H. B. Building Houses in 
Winter. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, who is associated with the 
Division of Building Research, National Re- 
search Council, tells how winter construction 
of houses is carried on. 

9. Haves (Mrs.) SAauL. Winter Employ- 
ment. Pp. 4. 


_The speaker, President of the National Coun- 
cil of Women of Canada, told of some of 
the ways women can help to alleviate winter 
unemployment. 

10. McCaLLuM, FRANK. The National 
Employment Committee. Pp. 4 

The speaker is Chairman of the National 
Employment Committee which advises and 
assists the Unemployment Insurance Commis- 
sion in carrying out the operations of the 
National Employment Service. 

11. PorTER, JoHN. Fair Employment and 
the Fair Career. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, a professor in the Department 
of Sociology at Carleton University, spoke 
about the law and fair employment. 


12. Royce, Marion V. The I.L.O. and 
Women. Pp. 5. 


Tells how the International Labour Organi- 
zation helps women workers. 

13. STARR, MICHAEL. Winter Employment. 
Pp. 4. 

The Minister of Labour tells what the 
federal Government is doing to aid winter 
employment. 

14. THOMSON, WILLIAM. Winter Employ- 
ment. Pp. 4. 

The speaker, Director of the National Em- 
ployment Service, tells how the winter em- 
ployment campaign is helped at the community 
level across the country. 


Commerce 

15. U.S. BuREAU OF THE CENSUs. U.S. 
Commodity Exports and Imports as related 
to Output, 1958. Washington, GPO, 1962. 
Pp. 50. 

16. U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. U.S. 
Commodity Exports and as related to Out- 
put, 1958. Prepared under the direction of 
Harold T. Goldstein. Washington, GPO, 
1961. 


Economic Policy 

17. COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT. Fiscal and Monetary Policy for High 
Employment; a Statement on National 
Policy by the Research and Policy Com- 
mittee of the C.E.D. New York, 1962. Pp: 


59, 
The Research and Policy Committee of the 
CED makes recommendations on the following: 
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budgetary procedures, ad- 
the role of 
with 


budgetary policy, i 
justing taxes and expenditures, ? 
monetary policy, and action dealing 
recessions. 

18. NEUFELD, EDWARD PETER. Bank of 


Canada Operations and Policy. Toronto, 


University of Toronto Press, 1958. Pp. 253. 

“. . . Deals with four aspects of central 
banking in Canada: the relationship between 
the Bank of Canada and the Government; the 
nature of the Bank’s various objectives; the 
development and nature of the Bank’s con- 
trol techniques; and the operations of the 
Bank during periods of peacetime unemploy- 
ment, war, and postwar readjustments and 
inflation.” 

19. THEIL, HENRI. Economic Forecasts 
and Policy, by H. Theil, assisted by J. S. 
Cramer, H. Moerman [and] A. Russchen. 
2nd rev. ed. Amsterdam, North-Holland 
Pub. ‘Co.5,.1961.) Pp: 567. 


Education 


20. CANADA. WOMEN’S BuREAU. Voca- 
tional and Technical Training for Girls at 
High School, Post-High-School and Trade 
School Levels of Education in Canada. 

ttawa, Queen’s Printer, 1961. Pp. 45. 

Outlines courses that are available for girls, 
giving details on the length of the course 
and financial assistance available for further 
education. Includes an index listing occupa- 
tions or fields of work with page reference. 

21. CLARKE, S. C. T. The Cameron 
Report; a Condensation of the Royal Com- 
mission on Education in Alberta. Edmonton, 
Alberta Teachers’ Association, 1960. 

Comprises the March 1960 issue of the ATA 
magazine, the official organ of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Association. The report of the 
Alberta Royal Commission on Education was 


presented in 1959. Senator Donald Cameron 
was chairman. 


22. DEWITT, NicHoxas. Education and 
Professional Employment in the U.S.S.R. 
Washington, National Science Foundation, 
1961. Pp. 856. 


The author, an “internationally recognized 
authority on Soviet education and professional 
manpower resources,” associated with the Rus- 
sian Research Center at Harvard University, 
has based his book on Russian official data 
as well as on Western reports, accounts of 
visitors to Russia, and other sources of in- 
formation. 


23. Kipp, JAMES RosBINs. How Adults 
Learn. New York, Association Press, 1959. 
Ppl 324) 


Contents: Learning throughout Life. The 
Adult Learner. Physical and Sensory Capacity. 
Intellectual Capacities. Feelings and Emotions. 
Motivations, Interests, and Attitudes. Theories 
of Learning. Some Fields of Practice. The 
Environment for Learning—Forms and Devices. 
The Teaching-Learning Transaction. The 
Teacher in the Learning Transaction. 


24. Pigott, ARTHUR V. Education and 
Employment. Ottawa, Canadian Conference 
on Education, 1961. Pp. 79. 

Emphasizes the need for secondary or vo- 
cational education. This paper was prepared 
for the Second Canadian Conference on Edu- 
cation held in Montreal in March 1962. 
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25. SHEFFIELD, EDWARD FLETCHER. Ad- 
mission to University, 1961. [Ottawa] Cana- 
dian Universities Foundation, [1962]. Pp. 4. 


26. SHEFFIELD, EDWARD FLETCHER. En- 
rolment in Canadian Universities and Col- 
leges to 1970-71 (1961 Projection). Ottawa, 
Canadian Universities Foundation, 1962. 
Ppl oe 

English and French in parallel columns. 

27. WORLD CONFEDERATION OF ORGANI- 
ZATIONS OF THE ‘TEACHING PROFESSION. 
Public Support of Education; Reports of 
National Teachers Association. Washington, 
1958. Pp. 52. 


Includes reports from member organizations 
on public support for education. The four main 
aspects considered were economic aspects, pro- 
motion of public support, government support, 
and advances in recent years. 


Labouring Classes 


28. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS COUNSELORS, 
Inc. A profile of the Teamsters Union. New 
York, 1961. Pp. 47. 

An examination of the largest and wealthi- 
est single labour union in the U.S 

29. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
Equality of Treatment of Nationals and 
Non-Nationals in. Social Security. Fifth 
item on the agenda. Geneva, 1961-1962. 
2 vols. At head of title: Report 5(1)-(2). 
International Labour Conference. 46th 
Session, Geneva, 1962. 


Part 1 contains a proposed convention and 
proposed recommendation on this topic, Part 
2 contains replies from 73 member govern- 
ments, 


30. Stone, Morris. Labor-Management 
Contracts at Work; Analysis of Awards 
reported by the American Arbitration As- 
sociation. New York, Harper, c1961. Pp. 
307. 


“The purpose of this volume is to illustrate 
contract interpretation problems resolved by 
arbitrators in 10 critical areas of employer- 
employee relations.” Some of the topics con- 
sidered are layoffs, seniority and ability, call- 
in pay, holidays, vacations, overtime, discharges, 
discipline, shop stewards, etc. 


31 WHYTE, WILLIAM Foote. Men at 
Work. Homewood, Ill., Dorsey Press, 1961. 
Pp. 593. 

Explores human relations in industry. Pre- 
sents case studies, most of which are drawn 


trom | the author’s own field of research 
experience. 


National Industrial Conference Board 


32. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarbD. Corporate Directorship Practices, by 
John R. Kinley. New York, 1962. Pp. [144]. 

Shows trends in the relationships between 
companies and their directors. Contains in- 
formation on fees and retainers paid by more 
than 900 companies. Contents of study: Size 
and Composition of the Board. Election of 
Directors. Compensation. Tenure and Retire- 
ment, Functions and Duties of Directors. 
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Legal Responsibilities of Directors. Board 
Meetings and Reports to Directors, Commit- 
tees of the Board. 


33. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Growth Patterns in Industry: a Re- 
examination, by J. Frank Gaston. New 
York, c1961. Pp. 94. 

Concerned with measurements of the rates 
of growth of 32 industries in the U.S. over 
the last 40 years. 


34. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarpb. Measuring Advertising Results, by 
Harry Deane Wolfe, James K. Brown [and] 
G. Clark Thompson. New York, c1962. 
Eo. li. 

Describes the methods used by several com- 
panies to measure the results of their adver- 
tising and includes 98 case examples. Also 
describes and evaluates the nine basic ways 
ot measuring advertising results. 


Occupations 


35. MCMASTER UNIVERSITY, HAMILTON, 
ONT. STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES. Occu- 
pational Survey, McMaster University Grad- 
uates of 1950-1959. [Hamilton, 1961?]. 1 
vol. (unpaged). 

A survey based on reports of 1996 gradu- 
ates of McMaster University. Lists occupa- 
tional titles in alphabetical order under each 
of the university courses. 


36. Norris, WILLA. The Information Ser- 
vice in Guidance: Occupational, Educa- 
tional, Social, by Willa Norris, Franklin R. 
Zeran [and] Raymond N. Hatch. Chicago, 
Rand McNally, 1960. Pp. 598. 


37. U.S. INTERAGENCY ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE ON ESSENTIAL ACTIVITIES AND CRIT- 
ICAL OccupaTions. List of Currently Es- 
sential Activities; List of Currently Critical 
Occupations. Washington, 1961. Pp. 19. 


Prices 


38. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECco- 
NOMIC CO-OPERATION. The Problem of Ris- 
ing Prices, by William Fellner [and others. 
Paris, 1961]. Pp. 489. 

Report of a group of independent experts 
appointed by the Council of the O.E.E.C, 

Summarizes the record of rising prices and 
examines four causes of rising prices and some 
aspects of balance-of-payments management. 


39. WONNACOTT, RONALD JOHNSTON. 
Canadian-American Dependence; an Inter- 
industry Analysis of Production and Prices. 
Amsterdam, North-Holland Publishing Com- 
pany, 1961. Pp. 143. 

“Part 1 provides the results of a concen- 
trated study into the pattern of production and 
trade in the United States and Canada, Part 
2 is an investigation into the extent to which 
the Canadian price structure is vulnerable to 
changing prices in the U.S. and elsewhere.” 
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Unemployment 


40. NORTHWESTERN ONTARIO COMMIS- 
SION ON EMPLOYMENT. Report. Port Arthur, 
Northwestern Ontario Development Asso- 
ciation, 1961. Pp.9. 


41. PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS SECTION. The Economics of Un- 
employment Compensation, by Richard A. 
Lester. Princeton, 1962. Pp. 137. 


“Examines the business-cycle aspects of 
unemployment compensation, the economic sig- 
nificance of unemployment taxes and _ their 
effects on interstate competition for business, 
and the consequences of labour-force develop- 
ments for unemployment insurance.” 


Wages and Hours 


42. AUSTRALIA. BUREAU OF CENSUS AND 
Sratistics. Minimum Weekly Wage Rates, 
January 1957 to June 1961. Canberra, 1961. 
Ppsti 3: 

43, BOWEN, WILLIAM GorDON. The 
Wage-Price Issue; a Theoretical Analysis. 
Princeton, N.J., Princeton University Press, 
1960. Pp. 447. 

“A project of the Industrial Relations Sec- 
tion, Princeton University.” A discussion on 
the various aspects of inflation. 

44. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. The New Wage and Hour 
Law, by the Editorial Staff of Labor Rela- 
tions Reporter, under the direction of 
Howard J. Anderson. [Rev. and enl. ed., 
Washington, 1961]. Pp. 129, 237. 


Includes new rules of coverage, new e€X- 
emptions, how to compute hours and over- 
time, how minimum wage applies, and a 
complete legislative history of the 1961 amend- 
ments. 


Miscellaneous 


45. CONFERENCE ON RESEARCH IN _ IN- 
COME AND WEALTH. Trends in the American 
Economy in the Nineteenth Century. Prince- 
ton, Princeton University Press, 1960. Pp. 
780. 


Papers presented at the joint sessions of 
the Economic History Association and the 
Conference on Research in Income and Wealth, 
held in Williamstown, Mass., in September 
1957. Contains articles by O. J. Firestone on 
“Development of Canada’s Economy, 1850- 
1900,” and “Canada’s External Trade and Net 
Foreign Balance, 1851-1900,” also another ar- 
ticle on “Canadian Balance of Payments since 
1868,” by Penelope Hartland. 

46. CONFERENCE ON STATISTICS, QUEEN’S 
UNIVERSITY, KINGSTON, ONT., 1960. Papers. 
Edited by E. F. Beach and J. C. Weldon. 
Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 
c1962. Pp. 314. 

Contents: Historical Estimates of Internal 
Migration in Canada, by Kenneth Buckley. 
The “Mass Society” and “Community” Anal- 
ysis of the Social Present, by R. E. DuWors, R. 
Batson [and] M. Daffron. Canadian Criminal 
Statistics, by P. J. Giffen. The Postwar Rise of 
the Crude Petroleum Industry in Canada, by 
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E. J. Janson. Salaries of Engineers and Sci- 
entists, 1951, by G. Rosenbluth. The Distri- 
bution and Functions of Canadian Engineers 
and Scientists, by D. N. Solomon and A. M. 
Fergusson. The Structure and Growth of the 
Canadian Air Transport Industry, by K. W. 
Studnicki-Gizbert. The Canadian Manufac- 
turing Industry, 1900-57, by T. R. Vout. 

47. MICHAEL, DONALD N. Cybernation: 
The Silent Conquest. Santa Barbara, Cen- 
ter for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 
c1962. Pp. [48]. 


A report to the Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions, The word ‘“cyber- 
nation” is used to refer to both automation 
and computers. Lists the advantages and the 
problems of cybernation, 


48. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COoM- 
MISSION FOR EuROPE. European Housing 
Trends and Policies in 1960. Geneva, United 
Nations, 1961. Pp. 55. 

49. WAINBERG, J. M. Company Meetings, 
including Rules of Order. Toronto, Canada 
Law Book Company, 1961. Pp. 259. 





Decisions of the Umpire 


(Continued from page 870) 
manner because, if the claimant was not regis- 
tered for employment, it was because of her 
non-availability for work during the period 
in question and not of her negligence to make 
her claim in the prescribed manner. 


On December 6 also, the insurance offi- 
cer sent copies of all the appeal documents 
to the claimant and at the same time sent 
her a letter reminding her that she had 
the right, within 10 days, to “submit a 
memorandum of observations or representa- 
tions to be considered by the Umpire.” To 
date, no such memorandum has been sub- 
mitted either by her or any other person on 
her behalf. 


Considerations and Conclusions; A 
claimant’s availability for work is a question 
of fact and, as stated by the insurance offi- 
cer in his appeal, that question must be 
decided in taking into account the partic- 
ular circumstances of each case. 


According to the evidence, the claimant 
clearly stated that when she filed her 
application for benefit, she was not avail- 
able for work “during the holidays and 
during the week of repairs,” and at no 
time thereafter did she adduce valid proof 
to the contrary. 

As the claimant’s intention not to work 
during the entire period of time in question 
was clearly established in her case, the 
board of referees should not, in the ab- 
sence of additional evidence, have consid- 
ered her available for any part of the same 
period. The fact that the claimant’s fellow- 
workers had, so far as they were concerned, 
established that they were available during 
the same period, did not justify the board 
of referees in granting her benefit to which 
neither the Act nor equity gave her any 
right. 

I consequently decide to allow the in- 
surance Officer’s appeal. 





Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 


(Continued from page 855) 
but had done “nothing more than a 
straight set-off of cars on one track.” The 
train had been made up at Sarnia in such 
a way as to make switching at Chatham 
unnecessary. 

This case was heard by a referee ap- 
pointed by the Minister of Labour at the 
request of the Board of Adjustment, and 
his award constituted the decision of the 
Board in the case. 

In his award, the referee noted that the 
company claimed the right to order road 
crews to perform yard duties any day 
of the week on which yard engines were 
not on duty, as long as they did no 
switching, but only straight set-offs. 


He pointed out that the kind of work 
for which the claim was being made was 
considered as yard work on six days of 
the week. 

He also said that “the spirit of the agree- 
ment evidently contemplates the receiving 
of extra pay on the part of yardmen per- 
forming road work and on the part of 
roadmen performing yard work.” 

The referee stated that the weight of the 
evidence, including the “unmitigated ad- 
missions made by the company,” had con- 
vinced him of the validity of the union’s 
claim. He ordered that the engineer and 
the fireman should be paid whatever extra 
pay they were entitled to for the switching 
performed, “which normally should have 
been performed by a yard crew.” 


eel 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-5—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts..... 

Tables H-1 and H-2—Industrial Fatalities 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JUNE 23, 1962 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








Atlantic : Prairie British 
Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 
TT eMlia HOUF LC OLCE: 6s ccc et occ Slee wee css 611 1,868 2,484 1,176 613 
Aberin: Mote rts arial c abs Seale mapas sroucress 464 1,386 1,762 853 449 
WO men ys perks irc ects stars orn 147 482 722 323 164 
1 SOS coke qaemed Somero OO amR maa 70 215 239 17 52 
QOHQAVEATS oe eee cele smicisie ees sess: 6 89 284 281 147 68 
HAAG CRIS On aacriese lester lorsgieie sale alel 252 850 1,123 512 2170 
A eA VORTS Mee: siece eters cin teateierars sare 177 469 752 Soe 198 
GD VeAUSIANG OVELs 1. us sla sctesleieralereies: 23 50 89 48 18 
Pee VO 6 Bares tee 6 ote 5 siete on gare eein et 0.3 566 1,763 2,392 1,150 580 
1 ESAS SacBee kc othe Mea 425 1,294 1,694 835 423 
\iifoina(20st stern OCS AR Cio eRe 141 469 98 315 157 
PA CTIGULLUTO Raya aie tee ciers oral aioletscss 45 131 173 306 32 
INon-arriculture:.smssccees <ncisciccies 521 1,632 2,219 844 548 
acl W. OPK ELS era cieusierocaiaianclotais sr ei 462 1,492 2,060 789 499 
IN CS Nerina: cn SOO on Come eC eTEoe 338 1,057 1,428 530 356 
VOTE eo eb MO OGOR On COMIE eT a a aner 124 435 632 259 143 
meni loviod saeertseieieciciats ocier-tatele re sicieiiore 45 105 92 26 33 
I arenas HACIA SS CHRO e an nie Eire 39 92 68 18 26 
WVOTIn GI ieee rots: shales s cualereie mini siaere * 13 24 4 ~ 
Persons not in the Labour Force 624 1,628 1,787 909 517 
IME ern tee ee eres heracestare anatittsrF a/ereetnads sce 151 339 344 203 123 
WiOTLeM rate ets aa see seine 473 1,289 1,443 706 394 
ee eS ee 
* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED JUNE 23, 1962 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Sourcr: DBS Labour Force Survey 








20—64 years 


14—19 sh dae 
Total cae Men Women > a 


persons | Married Other Married Other Perea 





Population 14 years of age and over®)..... 12,217 1,815 3,566 959 8,649 912 1,316 
be Res Pe caer heen 6,752 693 3, 456 872 866 637 228 
eee Pee beet ho eer arse | 6,451 606 3,040 808 851 622 221 
Unemployeden.ee.cecmaeees oat mets 301 87 113 64 15 15 * 
Nothnglabourmtoreeajosemsas. cole eee eee 5,465 e122 110 87 2,783 275 1,088 
Participati te@) 
a 1962, June 23 Uh So on bs Aes es 55.3 38.2 96.6 90.9 23.7 69.8 id 
BY -10. en SR, SE ore oes 54.0 33.1 96.7 88.5 23.1 69.5 Win 
U ] ent rate) 
1962, June 23... MR ST cn Oy i EMT 4.5 12.6 ane Gok er, 2.4 x 
7 19) « rates clea uatee te OE: 5.1 10.4 4.4 9.5 1.9 2.7 ‘ 


(1) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


(2) The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
(3) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
* Less than 10,000 unemployed. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED JUNE 23, 1962 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








June May June 

1962 1962 1961 

Totalitmemployedss es. s perteptrciy. ce teite 6 bier elec isk -ns.c cccbiy SAME ne eee 301 336 370 
Oni temporany layoll mp itor Oldayaeeeeeee een. eines «oie aceon cee eine 11 12 16 
Withoutiwoukand scekinguwonkw.teee olen ee iin eric ater eae 290 324 354 
Seeking fulltimesworkess see. do aie wastes hee BEES S ee ae ee 268 307 332 
Scekingspart-timeworke)n.. .seceete ne eee sce See eee ee 22 17 22 
Seekingyuinder tl miontiter.<. 712 meee. «abe eBlok oc< Senne eee ee 110 62 86 
Seeking 3 mont heres «0s. seer te eel cil ORR et ans 5 Dae ieee en aoe 69 93 101 
Beekins4—=Grmonthisate a a See ee Mee as) ccc eae ee eee 42 88 a2 
Hecking more bhantGmmonvlisw. aan. coe eee een... a eee nee 69 81 95 
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B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Nors: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Monthly Total 





Quarterly Totals@ 


Trans- Fi Sapol 
Year and portation, Sarvitee ial es 
Month Mining f ae ae Sees Forestry ALY wee Trade |(including| tary ae Is 
Geran: Govern- | Labour 
bation® ment) | income 
1957—Total....| 535 4,838 1,661 336 rol 277 2,265 3,920 683 16,018 
1958—Total....| 527 4,823 1,685 270 ie ale 307 2,360 4,303 727 16,521 
1959—Total....} 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 332 2,528 4,653 746 17, 463 
1960—Total....| 551 5,188 1,806 326 1,245 344 2,638 5,019 790 18,119 
1961—Total....| 545 5,348 1, 862 285 1, 225 356 2,737 5,475 827 18, 884 
1961— 
Marche ee 44.5 426.4 aT: cl AO CY |: Date beer: los Ree: Seamed al). D2 amet em (ek ae aC Dae 9. 1,482.3 
ADT eer 43.2 430.9 ASI me oe Ao Tee acetate | cette tcl | eater caerarerl hese 1,508.8 
Mia pen ey. 45.6 441.8 153.8 62.4 302.5 88.8 678.6 1,375.1 205.6 | 1,563.9 
Ahiyateis shales Gear 46.3 457.5 AS ts eyo ere: lice ccc ere eal Sees ee ee eee | ee a EA eee 1,629.4 
jole§ fine ae rots 46.2 451.2 TOGO ed cee eee || eee Bee | Bee ee Bee eee | eee 2 res eet eG LowS 
August....... 46.2 459.3 162.2 75.4 373.8 91.9 690.3 Dasiione 210.2 | 1,629.9 
September...| 46.3 464.6 HN Ve bl che weet tete HIRD eae eke rs cy ate tse eee ee: | eee MS eres araremi ats -1,657.7 
October..... 46.3 463.0 SONOS Nb, ee SRR eh Se RS oie ee We ks le meee Opera, 1,644.9 
November...| 46.2 458.8 158.1 85.1 S10).5 89.9 eee RATS Sole On eG 25 al 
December...} 46.5 451.3 2 Oi | ke 3 pk tek crc eel Me odes, optic te ors sdltaaueteWsicetes vol het etene ces 1,585.8 
1962— 
January....| 45.8 450.7 i151 DAO Re ERR Se 8 Bell 5 Se An Riri fences Aciacic a loss chose eketO al ltibaciesoeacr 1,565.7 
February..| 45.2 455.9 152.1 68.2 255.6 89.7 687.7 142125) 212,081 57de7 
March* 45.6 461.1 10) SE ey te as cies A] (es eS oe |. nes See hs Ah AT (io eer Ib xc ORS 1,590.5 
PATI eta 45.0 465.1 THOU. ‘lic. bs tee oe eae th aes Cee Pas eee oe 5 increase 1G1se2 


4) Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 


(2) Includes post off.ce wages and salaries. 


(3) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees-at 
April 1962 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employ- 
ment of 2,784,629. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of 
firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage earners from whom statistics of hours 
of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all 
wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


es 


—ooooooooooeeeeeeee—e—e 








Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1949-100) eS (1949-100) Average 
Year and Month verre Wap Average Weeky 
Employ- \hasgeae and Employ- Wa sf and 
ment ac Salaries ment ee Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
\ 1987 Shin Saree tela istelete MMR ee acta ey eros 122.6 158.1 67.93 115.8 159.1 69.94 
il) 12) SMe OGL See re retemr Oeet Air cdtiene 117.9 163.9 70.48 109.8 165.3 72.67 
NOB OE Se oats. «ope, Meshes So este.e sears e,< ae 119.7 171.0 73.47 Tsbee 172.5 75.84 
ROOOM aso os cll tomtene ce sore are namie tte aes 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
POGIE acide eee eisai ine ie a cree 118.1 181.8 78.11 108.9 183.6 80.73 
1961 
TAPE Me Nata ciate tiate wntae se ate te oer 112.6 181.8 78.12 105.4 184.1 80.95 
1 Ee ae A OR Die Peg eae NER Sack Aigo 181.6 78.00 108.4 183.6 80.72 
DUIAG s/rove gan iasaalele ate mearalabald A Wighovaratatensielars i 121.3 182.8 78.55 111.2 184.6 81.17 
TULL Y 2 ag areas cick Seo hans Woe Wane Eicon 122.5 182.1 78.24 110.9 182.7 80.34 
FAMISUISE 5, hoo ctatca aistontatee nia teleteiaausee teas 123.9 182.2 78.27 113.1 182.9 80.42 
September: «isc. cacawsletieeaes coe tes Wea0 183.3 78.75 112.8 184.6 81.15 
OGtO ben sates oem mesinnw aueeeceeeiond 122.9 183.9 79.02 Za 186.0 81.79 
November's cisseee ee hots Sc ess Pelee 121.6 183.5 78.82 110.9 186.2 81.87 
December ®: 2 trteswins detainee eieote 117.8 179.4 77.08 107.9 182.3 80.16 
1962 
JanUAryAn dev, Seicieiesh Seine wis ees ees 115.2 184.5 79.27 108.5 187.1 82.28 
Hebruary 3: hence eet airs Grea 114.7 186.7 80.21 108.9 188.2 82.74 
MS Ch ee i eee ty ree or ee ee 115.2 187.2 80.41 109.6 189.3 83.23 
Alnrilts i. Sicries eateoee mentee eer es ore 116.7 186.7 80.21 110.3 189.1 83.14 


Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) ‘Trade, (8) Finance, 
omnes ear estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 

















Average Weekly Wages 
Employment Index Numbers gad Salanes dn-Dollare 
Area a 

Apr. Mar. Apr. Apr. Mar. Apr. 

1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 

$ $ $ 

Provinces 
INA TCAM GK Wan Goce Se DO ee ao Sie 6 BAO eae 117.7 113.3 107.0 73.07 74.17 70.69 
PrMCORLGWATG ISIANG say cciee e cies se sige sce sewers soi 114.6 112.0 111.2 61.53 59.53 59.29 
Nova Scotia........sesecceneerecesecseecceeeceenees 90.8 87.8 86.4 65.67 65.91 63.97 
ING Walrus WIG ite oicnes ce Se atcirs ois Sos sense s.0 81 92.6 97.0 88.7 65.93 67.57 64.55 
(BIREYXC nso 50 6 CHUNG a+ AE OB ODO D0 (pene OOOUOOe imbago 116.2 114.6 112.3 77.57 78.02 75.60 
COMGATHO See ee ores areola te Stee wud wren cOiele) «1 e's siete sisters: ois 119.8 118.0 115.1 83.27 83.22 80.80 
Whe] ety 56 acs ode entire be 7b On Dee Senc FIcnD Cine ais tern 106.9 105.8 105.1 74.83 74.94 72.78 
(Sircileniiel aeRO iene Os hite 658 6 DeEOO con 7A nee aor ce oodre 116.9 113.5 116.8 75.98 75.90 73.38 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 149.0 148,9 143.9 81.21 81.97 79.41 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 111.4 110.4 108.8 87.14 87.10 86.03 
CANA AO oad och aehals, wate oat aleisio ns 116.7 115.2 112.6 80.21 80.41 78.12 
Urban areas 

SPOON See eee ote eta tise As wate Res nics reefs otitles « 129.6 121.3 117.7 59.79 59.46 57.09 
SSW ete ee Moire tion le arora crs gi tie ie'n!« vis ate oe « (Pans: 64.6 74.2 Wino 78.27 75.10 
(ETA GS eeke ais. 4 So OHO OOD OF SOGINIGD DIO CeIeO Gon are iotid 119.2 126.0 113.3 67.84 68.01 64.12 
WGHNO TO Ss .S6.5 GR D EHDA ABER aU SORE Arc Gane AAS aa cer 103.0 100.7 99.2 61.73 62.37 60.06 
PAIN TEIIO) EtG 26 944 Sucked eobid bo YORICIO 6 ot. cee ee Cae 105.9 117.9 95.4 64.21 67.59 62.47 
@iCous MT —= TJ ONGUILETS recta cieiai-j ste lees ave 8 100 wieie'e<l 105.8 100.3 107.9 97.15 95.93 97.78 
CPUS DES, oh ee co cles detainees dau g gins eee selesied oss 116.8 113.9 108.5 68. 47 68.19 66.74 
Sherbrooke s secetrercterstaerettsycidal ers seielel aces eye o el diejeiale.«.« 103.2 105.3 97.3 66.78 66.38 64.21 
Slime AN ee shee fais fils Uninc c Ctl sci m oie een aes 100.8 100.1 101.5 85.89 87.79 86.06 
RINE TOME LVCUS me reteteraie ate re ateteyivalei =.) ore eleie alee ovo oietsiolata miss 112.5 108.6 108.5 72.26 74.53 73.28 
TDyqisaramoneb alll. bognesc cdo u gunn OOceSUOOnDOnS God sere 57.6 58.7 75.0 65.49 66.04 63.49 
IM UGTTHeea BE, aoe aA ise Ger otto s GODS OC ORE Can tera ate 125.4 124.0 aly 79.27 79.57 76.85 
(Ciichp asl. naan Agee do 6 SOUP en ON COMO OUnOn atone 129.8 127.7 122.1 74,25 75.03 72.87 
[Gn Stone atest cieciia Welednee oc cle aisha theless als ols bieiee 112.8 111.9 116.7 77.42 77.92 76.74 
PeperOLOUr te oaks Shane oe ee hi Wee sce bse eaes 94,1 92.8 88.7 90.04 89.58 85.01 
STE te IM Sislig ois SP citlalts s¥o si aelputstels ais 185.3 181.3 172.2 104.88 96.59 90.44 
FTROTONGO Ree ee I Gate oie cis elo ele Smibie oie tials ohare are 134.6 133.2 128.7 83.52 83.77 81.41 
IS anda I TOL yee nea foes Oh CROCE OO OTE OO SOROS 111.3 109.1 105.9 89.23 89.63 86.77 
SPO aAt Aline. aete ae clos craters eines c-siste)siels «6 .018)s,eleisieleie = 110.2 109.2 105.1 94.28 93.17 89.96 
Noitgata Tallet iis ot. dnc don wsee ch estas sh ecls llbhe- 96.1 92.2 92.3 83.19 84.06 83.24 
STAT GION SAMS siche es ciel eia te © oc oR sieeR sieve. cinin aie phetsisreve 80.8 78.8 82.2 (aes 75.72 Gall 
119.6 118.4 115.8 Leste 73.94 71.29 
111.4 109.1 105.2 71.90 72.85 69.65 
127.0 124.9 117.0 74.96 75.44 73.33 
144.0 142.2 146.1 92.04 91.97 91.55 
88.1 87.4 90.5 72.49 73.64 71.18 
132.6 VIBHA) 125.1 75.4 76.25 74.03 
130.5 126.4 123.0 104.60 103.46 100.26 
WAC SOT ee tee ote es a cteea eet ehcla sons aye sites wicis’s ie oysPeuateie « 72.9 64.0 72.7 90.12 89.16 87.17 
aT D tO LOe mL ATi Gee ns tm Meteintte ict sie ciclo sieiste's « abe aisiefes « 145.7 138.9 135.2 100,65 101.15 99.46 
Ptewilliam—PteArbhur. 28. . sc. cing cce ccs ne decree 99.3 93.9 105.0 79.23 80.64 80.93 
WRC. 2 1 hE rte SEB Eldon al Bitinre oie 0 Ge oldie 107.8 106.4 107.4 71.95 71.89 70.23 
Teele ie de te os as - Mibee, Bale ba be a She Slate ov ory eo atialovele o's 133.7 128.4 129.6 75.01 75.95 72.00 
SEG) ar ev0i 1s 4g SAA GOUe DOE UD 0 DOUG Dre COE CGS AiO k Sine 132.6 129.4 134.3 70.74 70.22 69.68 
Era OT COTE eis octet atte ac ais a's wiis Sie o.ers, 6 ofecelessteis.« 193.1 189.9 Tied 75.88 76.09 74.07 
Coal Rer 6, Sette oa te Se olen i see eta spinel as 173.6 172.3 166.7 80.36 80.27 75.86 
BV eUTLC OU ViCIS a eteiee eile ake oc avelatatel's) o:'sie. olsiefaite as) 6) since sfocefayeite, «i 111.5 110.1 109.3 85.27 85,24 84.35 
WAG HOE Ein sac 2405 4a0n Goo 5 0b 0 OpEEO GO ROnemcaIcn cig 2 Gas 112.1 112.6 104.8 79.78 79.23 78.07 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES, APRIL, 1962 
(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S8. 
Nore: Information for other industries is given in ‘‘Employment and Payrolls”’ 




















Employment Average Weekly Wages 
oa Index Numbers and Salaries, in Dollars 
ndustry a 
Apr Mar Apr Apr Mar Apr 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 
$ 
17 1) ee ees OMe Ooo ororump o> Cacadogece n24 113.3 114.3 111.8 98.15 99.19 95.16 
(Me Bey ran inv oo), ao erotes er eve ols nee eee ooo rooney eratehs i oir eet 130.1 129.1 130.3 99.49 98.97 96.35 
COT Res si ree eae earch eee 68.4 68.2 LO 81.41 81.58 77.56 
Opher Metal. ct citalecas a aoe iets seete pean 187.4 185.6 185.9 105.63 104.91 103.01 
nhs fae ae > IE Ri cuits QrzeNE (iss Aractn BONO RO QO. 2 80.1 86.0 76.5 101.22 104.88 96.54 
Coal Be tienes «<tc Stebhedy ave bouche tere pee ere emer? 37.9 34.1 37.5 74.50 75.75 71.35 
Orlandnatural gas fede: = tach cates toelet canner 252, 1 297.7 244.7 117.61 118.51 113.14 
IN Oar et ELaee, ja tivcesst:.- Cote catibene: ecctele SNen mccl nny ete Reemeree 135.6 T3057 Ta 0 86.99 89.14 87.46 
Manufacturing: 2: bs. deen: «en tae ee ener 110.3 109.6 105.4 83.14 83.22 80.95 
Durablewoods\ a.5 seria. decors oe acer aenta 114.7 113.3 107.5 89.59 89.62 86.90 
INon:duraible @o0ds)..cc.cven .aecneneine ss paleemrtenses 106.7 106.5 103.6 77.34 77.52 Tati 
Mood and: beverages. 280 ce. «. decane Bea. pe ceeersenelas 107.7 105.1 104.5 74.02 74.01 72.72 
Meat products: .26 eae oc aac et ie tom tiesto teeens, 129.6 12727 128.7 82.73 82.69 80.97 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 82.8 78.4 (ANA 68.01 68.17 68.55 
Grain mov produetst sane... - home: feito 97.5 98.2 98.9 79.59 79.59 78.37 
Bread and other bakery products................ 109.6 108.6 107.6 68.47 67.85 66.59 
Distilledand malt liquors. aeescs ae eee 94.2 92.4 97.0 100.24 100.65 96.09 
Tobacco and tobacco products...,.....222+ 4. seer 99.7 109.7 Tad 74.99 73.33 80.87 
Riabber products: 33. 04-00.5 ae ven ete een eee 102.3 101.6 96.0 84.44 85.91 82.27 
teesther IpVOCUCUS.. «tc wt teehee «te © atten sine oer ie oe 88.6 89.9 85.6 54.70 56.50 53.89 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................- 96.0 97.3 91.9 yall 54.32 50.95 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 77.8 77.8 Oud 65.54 66.44 64.14 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 74.2 75.1 69.8 61.73 63.79 60.81 
Woollen coods... h. Sa eek ee eee eee 59.7 58.7 59.5 61.41 62.43 60.43 
Synthetie textiles and silk. 4.csseaneeh voce eet oe (7.2 78.5 81.8 72.60 72.89 70.11 
Clothing (textile‘and! fur)ies. .. scores sce nae ete 91.4 94.0 89.1 51.69 52.92 50.25 
Men siclotiaing. “dc detetton tee nets cae ee 94.0 95.9 90.2 50.34 51.79 49.01 
Womien’srclotuing... "2 toes oon ee eer 99.6 104.4 98.5 53.76 54.39 52.25 
Knib coGdsieus: vlccrnee a ae kn on cee ee oe q1e2 73.8 69.4 51.02 51.51 49.70 
Wood mroductes, kee te cvden eii.. ioeemees 101.5 102.8 97.2 70.36 71.58 70.33 
Sami ahaapianing matligyasen tocar cae mata er Os a 104.1 97.4 712.38 74.03 73.56 
Puciqisees:. ieee, bose Saneeee 112.6 1dtce 105.9 68.54 68.56 66.09 
Other wood products..........00ccecceeeeceeeeee 78.6 78.9 79.1 62.72 63.78 61.98 
Paper prodiete:.., 4.00.66... d.ccdessccctu eaten. 122.2 120.9 120.9 96.34 96.76 96.23 
Pulp andenaper milllsieser. 5.4. seein ce eee ere 121.8 120.4 121.9 103.78 104.36 104.45 
Other paper products..............0ccsceceec eee 123.2 | 122.2 |. 118.7 | 78.93 | 79.06 | 76.45 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 126.0 126.2 oes 90.87 90.73 87.14 
Tron andisteel products: sec.)..4.. eens s eet 106.2 105.0 101.9 94.35 93.50 91.50 
Agricultural tmiplements,, .. 85. oeee eo. vee eee 63.3 64.0 69.9 98.10 96.85 93.02 
Fabricated and structural steel.................- 148.1 146.9 142.0 95.09 95.50 92.72 
Hardware and tools 42. .0...1o.8 12h... 5..eeeeee 104.5 | 104.7 08.3. |. 82.89 lve 88s Dota eBes0a 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 99.4 98.4 92.1 80.06 80.99 77.62 
Tron cAstings™),<.b.d ook ol reek te eee 93.2 91.6 87.3 90.07 91.10 86. 67 
Machinery, industrials. .... 10. (cccs..0}sceecee es 122.3 122.1 113.0 90.78 | 91.28 88.23 
Primary iron and steel............00.s00ce0seees 121.8 119.2 115.4 | 108.57 | 108.07 | 105.30 
Sheet metal products.............0c0ceseceee ees 109:2 ||. 106.5. 1--103.6.:).. 92.31 92.51 | 89.97 
Wire‘and i wirei products... dsanaceus 6 eee 109.6 108.9 108.4 93.61 93.50 92.09 
Transportation equipment,............0-seseseeee: 113.4 110.2 103.3 97.08 95.79 91.30 
Aireratt.andiparts. eee een eee ne cee eee 257.9 262.9 257.0 94.96 96.64 95.44 
Motorpyelieles.<2, 01, an: sh teh as to eee 113.8 101.0 103,31) 104800,)i0d11.82 98.87 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.............. 112.5 110.8 101.9 98. 40 95.54 90.85 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 56.2 56.1 53.0 86.23 84. 36 81.08 
Shipbuilding and repairing...................--.. 146.7 146.1 113.7 85.83 87.20 85.39 
Non-ferrous metal products....................++-- 1232) 122.7 122.4 93.80 93.72 92.42 
AliMimMim pPLOdUCtS ss ee. ate. ee aoe ee oe 136.7 135.2 135.3 91,47 91.91 90.58 
Brass andcopper products. 25. 9:479...)..800ts.. 103.4 103.8 100. 6 89.75 90.22 86.72 
Smelting and refining................0c0ce0 sens. 138.4 136.8 142.2 | 102.44 | 101.81 99.89 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 143.6 142.7 127.2 88.69 89.81 87.58 
Heavy electrical machinery..................-.. 104.6 103.4 96.1 97.14 96.84 95.19 
Telecommunication equipment.................. 255.3 257.3 210.4 86.84 88.01 87.82 
Non-metallic mineral products..................-- 144.0 ames 130.4 86.83 86.87 83.30 
Clay trodicte 20s archi. gaol ol yee nee 86.0 82.5 78.8 | 79.65 | 79.10 | 77.56 
Glass and glass products.................+...-. 164.3 156.6 149.5 83.41 83.91 80.07 
Products of petroleum and coal.................-.. 137.6 137.1 135.7 | 122.08 | 119.46 | 116.26 
Petroleum refining and products............... 140.4 | 140.2 | 138.5 | 122.95 | 120.31 | 116.9 
Chemical prodagtan.;:cae athe, «tuce tae cee ees 131.9 130.9 98.33 97.52 08.96 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical! preparations....... 121.8 122.5 118.8 85.80 85.75 83.15 
Acids, alkalis and salts.............00...00cc000- 155.1 154.3 153.4 | 109.49 | 109.0 1 
Other chemical products..................s0000. 131.3 129.4 128.9 98.24 9792 93.47 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............. 141.4 140.9 132.6 72.69 73.67 72.28 
Construction....................... 
Building and general engineering................... 10:8 1040 te 0°13 O4,95 ee 
Highways, DELdeessand Stieets: eee eee ae PLS50 101.8 109.1 72.59 75.17 gd 
Electric and motor transportation................. 134.1 136.5 133.1 85.20 84.89 81/80 
Service cele esc oe ee ; ; , 
Hotels and restaurants: . i. 26. cc. use o04 vont ae 1392 ae ore riers oan 45 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants................-. 129.1 125.5 119.6 49 03 49 33 28 79 
Industrial composite. ........................005.. 116.7 115.2 112.6 89.21 80.41 78.12 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 



































Average Hours Worked Average A aes 

a4 April March April April March April 

1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 

INewitound lands fee tetets. eto +a -ltrlers obec 42.1 42.3 41.0 1*r0 1 r4 78 
INGA COUR terdadtitt oles. «> deri = s+ 41,2 40.6 40.7 1.65 1.64 1.61 
iNew IS RUNS WACK wercrie is te eats a a lelerense e wlai 40.8 41.6 42.3 1.66 1.69 1.63 
Muebech eames rence See sae wieiee raiss 41.2 42.0 41.5 1.69 1.68 1,64 
On tari soit ely tot pe sa ole Clete ales 40.7 41.0 40.3 1.98 1.97 1.94 
WHEN RoI 8%2),. 3 9.,.00 6 oo be VOM AGO Rp. DS aero ae 39.9 39.7 39.8 1.76 1.75 1.72 
Shaler te he weatlasceeet. sees. clr keveiare «sis 39.0 39.0 39.4 2.01 2.01 1.99 
PAV pert Seated ttt 28. eieixsisiot aisle miei slo 40.1 39.3 39.8 2.01 1.97 1.95 
British'Columbia®):../.......)....0.../.- 37.5 38.1 38.4 2.28 2.27 2.24 

















( Includes Northwest Territories. 
@) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nors:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
SS —————— 











Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 

Industry SS Se | 

Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. | Apr. | Mar. | Apr. 

1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 

$ $ 

Mirsitig Fee ee ce eae ee rs acters: 41.5 | 42.0} 41.4] 2.18 | 2.17 | 2.13 | 90.40 | 91.28 | 88.04 
Metal mining 41.8| 41.9] 41.5] 2.25] 2.23 | 2.20 | 94.23 | 93.39 | 91.35 
old VP CT) Neti less, | ayo MAG 1.71 | 75.70 | 75.84 | 71.00 

Otherimetal eee se re ere nis ais tes 41.6 | 41.5] 41.6] 2.43 | 2.40] 2.39 |100.92 | 99.79 | 99.17 
ra Dc BRS Nera ca ik trcgtetea erage eed ree abe Wintel ae fae nae 2.04 2.11 1.96 | 81.15 | 88.54 77.97 

rat gy vets oe DRT eae ee teeny ec itog : ‘ .6} 1.80) 1.82 1.72) 72.815) eeaoel eee 

@iland naturalieas, 95. ences ae ea 88.5 | 48.3 | 88.7 | 2.48 | 2.39 | 2.37 | 95.72 |103.21 a 10 
Nonsnietale oc diac eiinca sso tere omnes ase 42.0 42.3 42.6 1.98 2.00 1.97 | 83.21 | 84.89 84.10 

Mantifactiiring: 8.000 eric Sates genes 40.6 | 41.0] 40.6] 1.88 | 1.87 | 1.84 | 76.51 | 76.68 | 74.56 
Durable! poodsee eee cc- ese gettin eee > Atel 41.4] 40.8] 2.04] 2.03 1.99 | 83.89 | 83.92 | 81.26 
iINon-durable 200ds.scrceceuness se cee cee a 40.1 40.7 | 40.4 ioe 1.72 1.70 | 69.44 | 69.86 | 68.43 
ae ee “chivas Feta a cteren yeaa ies cee ee 40.3 re 40.6 1.67 1.67 1.65 | 67.30 | 67.33 | 67.10 

Ga birOCUCtsn sae citieectte skcraciclteiiels ain see 39.6 0.2 40.2 1.94 1.93 LOD 16. O46 tae 

Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables.| 38.6 | 88.6 | 39.5] 1.49 | 1.47] 1.48 | 57.69 56: 85 is 35 

Grain mi liprocductssmeences estes eee 42.0 | 41.6} 42.2 1.80 1.80 | 1.74 | 75.76 | 75.14) 73.55 

Bread and other bakery products........... AV 25 | AL Ate oaee ol 1.50 | 1.46 | 62.64 | 61.68 | 61.29 

vealled IT(oWLoNd= be ot Meare aR Oe Re ROE 8 A 4 ee 2.17 | 2.15 | 22095 84. 190 Sbes3u} 84.29 

alt ILQUOrs..4 dew seskeeeer sees ce iwi e Dare: 6 é Os 2.35 | 2.86} 2.33 | 93.02 | 92.86 | 91 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............+.- 38.2 | 39.9 | 39.9 1.80 1.69 1.90 | 68.77 | 67.38 | 75 e7 
pes gre PSEA Ries cl Ie hs hovnar eee ayy a 41.1 1.91 1.91 1.86 | 78.16 | 80.22 | 76.34 

eather products. access. cc cares aoe sete 9. 1.2 | 39.7 1.27 1.26 1.24 

Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ Shur yy Gilg! 39.2 123 1.21 1.18 7 34 19:88 46 it 

Other leather products..................0-. 40.1 41.2) 40.8) | 1.387 1,37 1.35 | 55.20 | 56.55 | 55 05 
Textile products (except clothing)............ 41.7 | 42.6} 41.9 1.41 1.41 1.37 | 58.76 | 59.96 | 57 45 

woe ise ag broad woven goods........ ae 41.3 | 40.4} 1.45] 1.45] 1.40 | 57.98 | 59.95 | 56.43 

OOMeNnTOOUS Eras aie a estbasie sakes are e-sine PASH 43.4 43.1 1.31 ie i 

Synthetic textiles Gmcceille a, paws Sat, 42.9 43.8 43.1 1.49 1 a8 a es 9 ag is 35 
Clothing (CORIO ADULT) es syn one acme’ econ 38.0 1 39.5 | 38.2 1.22 1222 1.18 | 46.45 | 48.16 | 45.03 

LL bape ps « Beers eee eens Seen ee Ed Pe ae oie eat 1.21 1.18 | 45.69 | 47.60 | 44.29 

men OUI ge aes Mie ret one eral ; 1 PAaieleol 1.30 | 1.26 | 48.64 | 49.51 4 
P IKnibe OOS ere emer erate yin: eee erate 40.1 41.0 40.6 1,14 1.14 1.10 | 45.70 | 46.69 is f 
Vice pean Wee ek a a shateia iis Siieten ickite a crete ae aya te 1.64 1.64 1.63 | 66.63 | 67.92 67.21 
and planing mills : 9 10>) 91.76 | Seb | S758 CO 68niai oon mee 

J Drin ht giigsi ey a eee Bene artery 42.1 42.1 41.7 1.50 | 1.50} 1.46 | 63.09 | 62.94 | 60 i 

Otherwooudsproductsiees<naanocee ne ce 42.8 | 42.8 | 42.0] 1.34 1.36 | 1.35 | 57.49 | 58.26 | 56.76 
Paper products..... SRSS0G nes epee reese te 41.0 | 41.1 41.6 | 2.20] 2.21 2.17 | 90.24 | 90.72 | 90.28 

Cute eee Mi falar ovig sa cardiee Grose vs eens rie ae re 2.37 2.39 2.34 | 97.22 | 97.89 98.05 

See Oe ey oa é : : ‘ 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 39,1 | 39,3 38:7 ) it 2 40 2a $0 3 4040 85 cH 
*Jron and steel products............++.0.. 0... 41.2 | 41.3] 40.6] 2.17] 2.17] 2.13 | 89.42 | 89.63] 8 "0 

Agricultural implements.................--. 40.7| 41.1] 40.3] 2.22 | 2.24] 2.19 | 90.28 | 91.93 88 30 

Fabricated and structural steel............ 40 40 : i ; ’ 0 

Hardware and tools é ee nee ne a Wel as reueiaa rei 

nae SE PERS 2 1.78 | 76.4 

eee cooking appliances............. ae 40.9 39.3 1.84 1.84 1.80 | 74 v 76.34 i a 

Machinery: wdusaial 20277777000} aco aoa | acal gles | aes | aipothen panama ee 

Primary iron and steel................ 40.3 40.1 39. : ; 4 ee ree 

Seat 2 , 9} 2.58} 2.58 | 2.53 {104.04 |103.32 | 100.88 

Sheetimetal products). ......022 6 .lsscencnce 41.3 41.4 40.7 2.12 Deal 2.10 | 87.5 8 

Wire and wire products...............++.... 41.51 41.5 | 41.6) 2.11 | 2.11 | 2.08} 87 Bil sibel wees 
*Transportation equipment................+.- aig | 41:5 | 40.6| 2:21] 2:19] 2:11 | 92:46 | 90.77 | 88.47 

Fr phates aaa fo OTRO ETO OEE re ree 42.1 2.12 2.14 2.10 85.74 88.53 88.42 

Motor vehiale parts and avccesaries.. 0 21| anh | goo | [40,Bda 30 [Vola] Coan anonormenee dee 

Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 40.0 | 39.4] 39.8| 2.10 | 2.09] 1.97] 84 aise asl dealer 

Shipbuilding and repairing............-..... 39.71 40.3 | 40.7| 2.12| 2.13] 2.05 prane ieciere | mai 
*Non-ferrous metal products.......... 40.4 ‘ i ; : ‘ etme ee 

Me ee Ce ee eee ae re nes 2.16 | 2.04) 254087. 21 87216 | 8615p 

es rab copper products.......+.2. cee 41.4 42.0 40.4 ae oe re ie 39 HEY: 50 i 

melting and PennIMe eo sccee -ctieee ee ees : : ‘ : 
*Electrical apparatus mee SUDDIICS. ceive oe cee oe he eh hes ee ae i ed eo a 

Heavy electrical machinery and equipment.| 40.9 40.9 40.7 2.12 2.12 2. a ceaeeas gee 

Telecommunication equipment............. 39.8 41.1 40.6 1.75 1.75 pe eG ay oe 

Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- ; A ; ; ; pa eee ch 

BACOS ferrteretcte s «aitisiofeleiciottiorsie’ sre nlatcnio tere 39.3 40.0 40.6 1.93 1.94 1 

Wirerandicabless.< errian ood... cc ; ; : i ees gee ae 

Miscellaneous electrical products............ 40.2 413 40.2 ai 183 eM tilece a 
*Non-metallic mineral products....-......... 42.3 | 42.6] 41.9] 1.92 1°90 1 ae i 00 $0.96 7 rs 

AV, DEOGUCUSI tater eictsystere tate aie m sys ere. cle clei é : : : : 

Glass and glass products..............-.. ee oo re i | ne Reon eae ett 
Products of petroleum and coal a 41.8 ; E 4 — Rta eee la en 
Chemical products.vsscs-c veces] 42 | 40:8] 40:7 | 2°09 | 2°08 | 2%02 | 86:26 | seced | “eases 

Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations... 39.6 39.9 40.0 1, : ae 7 ee eae a ee 

Acids, alkalis and salts................... Pe 40.9 40.7 40.5 83 ue Prat ere rece 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries..... on 40.8 41.8 41.7 1.54 ae Lierikee sp igaeee oat ee 

Professional and scientific equipment. 40.4 40.8 41.0 ; aa riyiteg aaibegeee pees 

Constructions.0. 08060 ost ide re) 95.5: 404 | 88.871 ta'on (Mio | atae inca atten ime 
Bilciendtocl cere oo : 2.08 | 2.10 | 2.02 | 80.10 | 84.83 | 79.58 

: g Qe 38.5 40.5 39.4 2 
Highways, bridges and streets...............| 38.5 | 40.0 39.1 "73 A peng ee an ote 

peg and motor transportation...........| 43.4] 43.7 | 43.0 1.97 196 189 8 is ee 31 08 
(Ju) (Vee reer ge Sore ees Oke ee : i 
oe and pare tras Pais ok a CY - 4 ona aM : ae ae i 4 re i * 5 10-19 

aundries and dry cleani lanlec ces Bie : i ads 
y INGiPANGSe cee eee 40.3 | 40.21 41.0] 1.05] 1.051 1.03 | 42.30 | 42.06 | 42.17 


*Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
ee arwwoe 


Index Number of 
Average Weekly 















Hours Average Average 
Period Worked Hourly Weaklz Wages (1949-100) 
Per week | Earnings Wages Current 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
Be 
No $ $ No 
Monthly Average 1957.......:.. eee eeeee reece eececes 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 
Monthly Average 1958..........sseeeceeeeeeeereceres 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 
Monthly Average 1959..........see eee ere cence cece 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Monthly Average 1960........s.eseeeeeeeeeeceeeeeees 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 
Monthly Average 1961............eseceeeereeeeeceees 40.6 1.83 74.27 177.9 137.7 
Last Pay Period in: 

TOG TA DT ite dees « sss Rees cies c's ong pwc bWow sete 40.6 1.84 74.56 178.6 138.5 
Miciye meee ioieietctetcIoicigiciele sioieis es «010s olere's ie vie.cieiaiels 40.5 1.84 74.44 178.3 138.3 
ffl iichro cso nce GUC bd COCCOODOC OOOO i ita 41.0 1.83 75.02 179.7 139.3 
JRA no aaudiie do Todd pOGd dba D OD OOM oD Oa OD ar 40.6 1.82 73.95 177.2 137.3 
TAU GUBSt Es se ecles siete eislels sinicle vine cle plnie sles see > 2 40.9 1.82 74,26 177.9 137.8 
September.......-.cceceeseccceceeececcccees 41.3 1.81 75.00 179.7 139.1 
GEO SCIeeae ate aan aia ates) oe) sates laellelaersyeicue,0:¢ 41.2 1.84 75.69 181.3 139.8 
INOW CHRO OL aa cicttos ciinte tic aisics els eisleleleDis/elsiejwle ssc 46.2 1.84 75.64 181.2 139.6 
Decent er ae oho aielels cminils co's ate e vlaiareisrare:eiziersic 38.8 1.88 72.85 174.5 134.6 
Boao idten thd InoG Se DEDADOO JOC COCO On 40.6 1.86 75.47 180.8 139.3 
40.8 1.86 75.99 182.1 140.4 
See, Hic be LEGIONS. Ori OFT RICE CRO CLOL AO Oc Oe 41.0 1.87 76.68 183.7 141.0 
UIE TL LENNIE T ING c cisraic cle lele sie, aes so © 40.6 1.88 76.51 183.3 140.9 


Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and H ourly Earnings. 


* Revised. 
+ Latest figures subject to revision. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, D.B.S. See also Technical Note, page 385, March issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission. ) 











Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 

raed Male Female Total Male Female Total 
penne UVES nna Ola achat one Bea. oe 21,843 17,643 39, 486 180,521 85,981 266, 502 
June (OOS rier toes cee acta tee 11,011 13,040 24,051 350, 897 155, 245 506, 142 
June ODO nate cee. ee 14,579 16, 464 31,043 193,774 114 B77 308,151 
June TOGOae. de tee eres ee eae 15,875 33, 102 258,719 131,936 390, 655 
June TOG te. Cees eae 15,103 16, 445 31,548 268, 284 125, 447 393,731 
July LOGE Es. on ates ae 15, 880 14,732 30,612 246,016 117,993 364,009 
August LOGI. ee eee 14,963 17, 850 32,813 216, 245 104, 695 320,940 
Seppe Darel OGler pints cnet ere a: tee 14,645 17,066 See 216,358 101, 260 317,618 
October LOCA. noch tet ere 12,936 14,979 27,915 249 , 228 107, 697 356, 925 
November (0G er ns) pe eee eee 17, 462 15,940 33, 402 329, 306 124, 966 454,272 
Mecemisers OCU yeas tee eee 11,402 10, 866 22,268 478,470 136, 566 615,036 
January NOG 2S eae. ee tee ne 11, 428 12,069 23, 497 570,061 161,094 Gale loo! 
Hebrugnye GL0G2 0s a mee eine 12,308 13,073 25,381 585,555 161, 992 747,547 
March OGD ee el ee Sone 15,184 15,359 30,543 579,641 158, 342 737,983 
April 1OGD sneer See ee ee ZOnODT 18, 868 44 425 496,099 146,551 642, 650 
May 1052 Ye Seo. eee eer ee R 22,026 | R 20,999 R 43,025 329,391 126, 461 445, 852 
June LOG2 ALR ee ee eee, 22,563 20, 674 43, 237 237,747 119,561 357, 308 





() Latest figures subject to revision 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded 
R-Revised. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR 1958-1961 AND DURING MONTH 
MAY 1961 - MAY 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 























Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month —_—_— SS 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 

LOGS es.hy. we ticcere eevee aces ao oe Bae 2,790,412 1,012,974 620, 394 374,245 548, 663 291,466 
1950 Serie aarti: moet Set tie ee Tee 2,753,997 1,037,536 753, 904 421,927 661, 872 324,201 
TOGO aeteeci cur. cect crn ae ouieks 3 eee e. 3,046,572 1,107, 427 724,098 404, 824 641, 872 316,428 
LOGI Tatars ce Ea eer ee ee eee 3,125,195 1,106,790 836, 534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
19 6L May kta rae cima. aniniectie eee 229,959 88, 523 89,371 41,316 81,694 30, 861 
JUDO sc eee ec ee Te 230,718 100,318 81,236 47 , 267 73, 620 37,793 

Jhiby- coaches 231,069 98,915 74,950 44,374 66,017 37, 286 

UA DUSE see weeny tein ace ete eee A ese 232,512 100, 946 86, 849 57, 620 76, 895 45,527 
September... sjsscerncine coer ences 234,100 92,605 84,048 46 , 469 80, 430 38,934 
October’. et alate eee ee 262,415 94,783 78, 281 39,501 70,797 31,679 
Nove bere auth ae ee Cae 328, 443 108,175 83 , 750 38,498 LORooS 28, 162 
Decenibers ame eee 361,979 91,992 62,933 36, 436 61,219 35, 284 
NPA Niltnaie. Jc soacle uae aucwodcueeus 343, 460 109, 466 of,ale 35,946 49 , 668 26,878 
BebrLUsTyea Woe cee 244,177 75, 220 56,595 30, 459 48 546 22,688 
March BY Esta Sas katocue Tecncre Set EN eis tec 250, 908 R 81,800 60, 933 37,064 50,161 27,365 

WN oy a eae se Byte Mala Maa! tat ett 226,940 79,051 82, 893 40,026 65, 841 29,194 

Mayr ce re Baste eee 239, 245 95, 925 117,362 51,441 107,811 38,595 


R-Revised. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 


DURING MAY 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 























Change 
Industry Group Male Female Total from May 
1961 

Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping... .....00 20000000000 vee cence 6,261 1,191 7,452 + 1,598 
L Wiy CAF oh hg, oe AaB 6 oN, COINS: BO. coo hk ARSE CE ae eee ren Saree 6,774 55 6,829 — 966 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells......................-....5555 1,628 75 1,703 + 538 
IN BALLON UIRVUIYR, .. onaia BSE d o CORRS Arlo OP hcidicice Mace OE a aaa 1,058 15 1,073 + 497 
els sane R22. B88 Fee os a ahiae es wean we bas opawe moe 149 27 176 _ 31 
INkorasly Fevers i Kivhay eke 4.6 ¢ Spe Oe cor oe Gretirian ois caress 218 2 220 + 14 
Ouarrvane yw olay, ands Sane. IGS seis +e dies eile aie aie el=iee oh Ee 131 4 135 + 30 
TERORTEEO I, oi'o ble o owen doc Seounn COD NEO n UND Done ton pen Oe opidia.c 72 27 99 a= 28 

VES ERULE RCUUITAIN GS oper oe che ois ice os 8 tier elo actos oie sioles 0 wie 20,323 10,678 31,001 + 9,001 
ipteyarehwrnavel IB resacraayege se Rae nie SRG Gs Hee een OR Oriente 2,810 2,709 5,519 + 1,858 
Monacco andMelo DAG@Ov le LOC MCUs tens cts ier eieeionucl: (oem 12 epehete ones esi ole 180 183 363 + 232 
PUT DELREVOCUIGES Mr crac thc, ete Me eke ao 1s, 6 bivonstitn: al otal Alphas ease ecotierora 164 102 266 + 113 
[enters roductareer nid aire ais «te Abia caceoin ihe Wh grew mor ates 278 451 729 + 268 
Mextile Producten (CxCeDb CLOUMIN EG)... 1. 0.0 Aegis aie lr eb oeiminir elec s seus 658 523 1,181 + 411 
Clouhiner(Gexbilerancd fOr) eet «ais Mecaye vs os ova ei staquieie lake olotri ie 611 2,419 3,030 + 735 

WV OOCMETGOCUGES eee lace dete tsier. a0 oa taG ws urs Roi biel weiies 2,895 371 3, 266 + 744 
PAD tae COOUGUSI te fo ed aie seit ios< oie, Ske Ie sisi lero: wianare Gye Clem osiele ys 1,358 358 1,716 + 287 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries...................-- 748 571 1,319 + 357 
Tronvan dw Stectee rOCUCtS. ys. Melt cis + ferelttap cess si.cur Faw wyeueloisu yas 3,870 609 4,479 Se elena 
Aree moOmua bl Only Chip auen Ua tee etter soles tee m= ai eo ele lel iel oles 2, 856 309 3,165 + 1,063 
INon=herrous#\ leva lee roductameamecnis es tne aerer se seelaRee wii: 790 215 1,005 + 331 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies............--2..0se+s.eeneee aly 739 1,456 + 589 
INon= Metallic: Mineral Products... ....c sccm conc «ms aisiesinnsuclne « 847 136 983 + 231 
Eeroductsiot bemoleum and ©oale. nc edie cine - rieiecisels Hee 104 19 123 + 40 
vey gan eral Wi Ba Raye HVS BIS. 5 ik GEER EO eR een eC oe 812 334 1,146 + 335 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.................-+++++- 625 630 1,255 + 236 
(CHTEURTION (NT. cagcteannebocUob oceooReee Ge co eoemomomr cao odarnge 20, 214 225 20,439 + 5,297 
(Generale @onueaChorsie eee ite « sale tocem set a eee eieioeieiae 14,153 136 14, 289 + 3,666 
Speciale Unacen@ omtracvOls nama see sl «tle else eielsitis) oi lol 6,061 89 6,150 + 1,631 
Transportation, Storage and Communication................-. 11,105 513 11,622 + 3,310 
“(innsjarercushetoile 4, pee oe es kd lho SUDDe ae Goes oe oes a0 on 10,346 259 10,605 + 2,928 
ACS. Ec ce a hs ROM ae ood pan denne ad gemarorahine 523 41 564 + 207 
(ONAL NOON, on ogonbeo opeoons oC or OC OneNC SGN AO mod o.oo 240 213 453 + 175 
Public Utility Operation. ...................cccceeceeeeeeeeeeees 572 90 662 + 165 
TM PXUT, & 4% > ose cticd eae h DSO R UOT RD Done ft eer eiTD 11,416 6,682 18,098 + 5,245 
Widnvolesinler 9905 Gaslen se ER Oleno es Gonan Sen ocneatroos Spmmae ao core 5,117 1,714 6, 831 + 2,257 
IRGUOHTS . nono csieeeleeetun oe SS TODO OO GaO ne cece epimers tooo ator cee 6,299 4,968 11, 267 + 2,988 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate.................----5++05:> 668 1,195 1,863 + 467 
Synth oe ey wet eS RIS See Gen” Semoeirince eis ont 28,846 17,891 46,737 + 9,196 
Community or Public Service... -<.. 0.006. + 2+ ace > >to 1,111 1,780 2,891 + 455 
Goverment Seu vd Can nctinesisiciciels cients ayeteysi are) - + over ietesti sis is! =r spars 16,685 1277 17, 962 + 4,983 

* PYstee A Gal SIEM Oy oni ob On Beta aooine OG Od HMO aeons Ome cm otic 886 360 1,246 — 107 
lBrnsturracey SiS WEG. An «nine abolo SUGOSb OED Doe > sreaaanoe lomo oume re 1,901 849 2,750 + 656 

1B eresarnaliS yarn WE 6 oes OA ES CERO cal RIES Oro 0 loarye ceamac ic 8,263 Porio25 21,888 + 3,209 
GRAIN DO TEA De isn seche so ere hagetoce wie stags minut oleverets Stated 107,811 38,595 146, 406 +33, 851 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX 
AS AT MAY 31, 1962(1) 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission.) 
IORI —w—wowuomSs 
Registrations for Employment 





Occupational Group 





Male Female Total 

i ee 
Professional & Managerial Workers.......--+ececeeeeereccrecscereesecess 7,360 1,940 9,300 
Clerical Workers. .......2scceccccccccccccccscccccccccsescssscccccseecces 17,456 45,241 62,697 
Sales Workers........--+: odds noe vee soos seuss svaumenbee¥s areca ysmeews Si 7,538 15, 882 23, 420 
Personal & Domestic Service Workers........+ecesseeceeereccceccerccees 34,546 22,669 57,215 
Sea T OM ain, cre da Tr eiaiees bra le eS einiole e aguctace shale thei e Wlsvare eigtenamelerels spereie(Giereteyeierelete 1,596 24 1,620 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.).......+sceeseceeeeeccneeseceeees 3,661 521 4,182 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers...........0scecccecceescrcccecessccens 154, 142 17,974 172,116 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco).........++eseeeeeeeeeeeees 1,402 639 2,041 
Textiles, clothing, eb6...00). .ssieve deepest slewasetduen ee ne vee oeiineasiee + 3,044 10,847 13,891 
Lumber and lumber products.........00sseececccecccecceesseseereees 28,401 106 28, 507 
Pulp, paper (incl. printing).........ceeeeeceeeeecce eee eeerees eer eecees 1,019 460 1,479 
Leather and leather products.......0c.06sccccsccccsccescssresesesess 1,062 1,235 2,297 
Stone, clay & glass productS........cccecececceessceseceeceveseeccers 490 35 525 
Motalworkationd. ccc atc nec «ace cisisofe ot teteoimaistcin's slejoie s/s ctaistatotel=tsteiareiernisisrs 11,613 786 12,399 
ie ctrical:. Weee cairo cola orate econ sie a etata]@tieicce o 8 eleye aie oilede "ss eke tetnteve] storetagerstexere 2,408 889 8,297 
Transportation equipMent..........cseccsescessrsecesersccrscresesss 588 29 617 
Mining fBOb Gens cokie tens <esa ce MeN ena\erd is taretetetarioin rete cceke ects tot 2.489) Cees, Serre 2,489 
COnstruGtiOw als 5 cc cle otttaie ols ajaioreccte rs etmere aisle) o\e/eisie Wn 6 elehe weleta\er els ere orstaions 33, 493 8 33,501 
Transportation (except SCAMEN)........ eee eee ec c eee ee et eeeeceeeceees 32,239 114 32,353 
Communications & public utility. 25 etc. cies cee ee ee eee slelelaltim aie eilee 949 2 951 
Trade and BORVAGE. < ct dein cic cies fais orievere rate ei oaieie st atelershepele aleve oteiastelers 4,805 1,571 6,376 
Other skillediand semi-sktlled J, .. Wh. Garten sists ee eeuieleietetelere ole oteietehey as 20, 809 939 21,748 
OLemien. | Mee Hiei < Sichess De tole cas avs spapars Mra toneieinsale ai = dle ©: atone leroratet sigue Stereretencdonets 3,437 310 3,747 
ApPPenti ces: a jeeietera opiates, olvrero.clelin fers ois case cresnrelets Riete er sheterohetefelatedspetersdsteterat 5, 894 4 5,898 
WuslkcilledWeorlcers sles ee ees Saree sites Plrere Scie ois be os \etaloemtareicns Semi peereie 103,092 22,210 125,302 
Hood -and tOWaGCOs och. Matic ccek are cic telecditetettacn + eieeisus scien ieveieneisisyoiereels ete 3,746 6,741 10, 487 
Lumber & lumber products 13,612 342 13,954 
Metal workimeae nc. sts Maas «aces dereeite celts eleleaeh via hiere 4,205 487 4,692 
Constrii Chins Ais scctass Satere ocr bie ace Gra ene eo ove oslo Ructete ole eielilaveverepeie teistener=ts 51 G28 cilia rerorenrdeeeter 51,638 
@ther unslclled workersiei ccs oc oie = alelere'e cls circles + wine visio cicieeleteleteeke ee 29,891 14,640 44,531 
GRAND “TO TAM ase, scisscieys15cc sisi Myers 1101s: ais Sestnlolavesalele oles cievererene secretes 329,391 | 126,461 455, 852 





@) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT MAY 31, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Previous 
Year 


Previous 





(1) 
Office May ol. 
1962 

Newfoundland................... 19,298 
WONT PBLOOK!. Je dhatcrerctelerets sletete stele 4,741 
Grand Walls): oars Meetane!s 1,570 
SUA OLN Bae sence 5 deleeicerercetelelelelele’s 12,987 
Prince Edward Island............ 2,602 
Charlottetown... 4.22.5. esse os 1,624 
Bmmmiersiderarcctacciieseltole ciclo ets 978 
[NOVAS COCA sis cecrcttct set teoleistcrenetel 23,213 
PATE CLS UMMA Me cersicya ehekstcl st onctorsiehe wlovels 897 
IBTIG Ge WAbEN | cfererdcrotelelatel ste! steteretters 844 
DLAs. eee tater ci eererats tele leleteletnals 4,925 
JheyergelsctG5.4 GARB OO BA ROR OBA eee 622 
Cenibivall Le WR, hye cttenstntelens ste elelakalat 2,008 
4 BiG) 9 07015) 1, ACER IAD ecaee ac ee teres 505 
New Glas ZO. «occ fciatetetereteterels see's 2,204 
pring ee a5 ore. petetetctetsMtareteletete'e'e 803 
PV GNC ye et ara nm aatis aretha ha tottels aiets 6,131 
Shelve ibis eee has BB An Gan AaeoE 1,346 
LEI OR I ceteietne ke aastetotelaterstelanenctolelaiens 1,239 
SYCATITIOU GI tettescvessehe rte tettoharots atetetets: 1,689 
New Brunswick.................. 21,031 
IBAUNOLS Gree cere acess eistele Gasin 2,769 
Campbellton eta gae. cease 2,287 
Hadniindstonese: fos. Oaseaueeelee « 1,373 
PECELICTOM PN ers sacle acta eercl oneal tel 1,757 
IMA One ae reneiiia icant ewan eres 553 
IMomeborn | 2a st). ate. cletarererctatale sletets's 4,648 
ING WCAStl One ee tec catncae & 2,192 
Sainte) O Ln eetee aera ploresiieate ae 2,605 
Sb olephen wate weriates oeeates see 1,217 
SUBSE meer eee ee reresigees 392 
WiOOUStOCK er Arre RNS ea wrriss are: 1,238 
QUeD eC eee es Soe 148, 226 
INNGDE sire! 5 ORGS BE ELC OEIC OE Oe 2,731 
Asbestost 5. om. 5-ack amas ese acc - 578 
Bater@ omeatiae cencecn eel cce.cs ne 593 
Beauharnoistannss eves cece ae. 979 
Buckingham een cess ccees 1,037 
Causapscaly cies ce etee eek: 2,329 
(Citeinel Ee. g. cabo cae Ono oonde COOre 1,515 
(SiicouLimiee mynd see ret ce tre ce 2,426 
@owanswalleneereel cranes cesie ss 278 
Dol bea tiseeics see cis tee levee aiaeless 1,840 
Drummond valloneee assess: 2,056 
Esorn havin ety ree Save aes 579 
Horestvilleseaencsaen cae sow were « 1,002 
ASDC MNS leet Rise oes co ate had 1,533 
GranbyZ reece ete ee seis ere 1,761 
Ur ee eee ee ee A el ciate uid s 2,959 
WOlebter jeneee om tec crane siereletis 2,749 
NON CULCLO Meee iter reins ckelecic os 3 2,635 
Ta chinten.. yt eamccietem ete oie scisteteere.s 634 
har Nal baaOaerr sien cisions + 1, 856 
TEL TE CHUC prey ere arcs rae ote ie ot etal sys 902 
TOG VASE repre eee s er tian icrsle Mievnreiesis 2,554 

Weouiseyilllewee. netics anes ceri ne 7 
Marvor eee renner eaes cclrcere- 399 
Minti we Kiey ore aren arsteeria ot occiebol ecns:s 908 
IMatanee a cccer ter inoh salics.cristeoes 2,821 
IME ranibiGn ee eer wane tice oe rset: 1,022 
Monte Mmalnieramcer rec cne ae% 889 
Montimaigny,..2m.5 bic ceteioce sie ans 1,869 
IMontrealarnctio: Aare s fit s-+ 0 45,584 
INGwa hichimondse saccee emia ss. ao 
MOV EMAL G Ci raricieltte ctisernnisieaeie's 1,229 
ODE BEC eeneeert torcrave:sevanrere oars 10, 880 
Vin OUS Klee ae ec ceceeakate cei hioiets sions 4,316 
Tawhialergente bid Boy ishyawartaaesooeooer 4,013 
RO DerVv aly ewran se: we ctne es cielo en cc 1,622 
UO Tse ate ee ee tins Scere oe 8,441 
Ste. Agathe des Monts........... 585 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............ 742 
UC MININCTOSO Se eaters cle eocse ervey eae 1,461 
ite AieKe lal Aon ao.gon goer on On 1,218 
PU sr CAM eee. eettee tate ctit ec euesrs +) oseers 1,596 
Stet CLOMIG tee ey iste. yeas oa aiens rele 978 
Dept lls st scecamtecerate ade seal clave 1,827 
Shaiwinicanertes mre ersten scteiayerers 3,724 
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3,145 
1,820 
1,325 


26,455 
87 








q) 
Office May 31, 

196: 

Quebec—Concluded 

her brook@nsay aca es sss ciocisiosisie's 4,180 
Soreleae cette aeteleicers cies, es 1,179 
ehetiordeMines essa ae setacice 1,181 
EDT OIS=RIVAGKES te a5 s,ccie s/o eiatere ae 3, 837 
ial dt Ore cvs ce estercas emia: 1,985 
Nalley fields. ©. 2...(cro0sne sacs 1,976 
Mictoriaville.nsatssamaiie eee 1,054 
Wille SttGeorges tossss<evisisie'e.c2 «> 3,676 
On tariod ee nes cece enters 129,635 
PAT PTIOL aaron dt aclate) distera) cle lat eetouols 306 
Barrie's. ee ce a roe ete toe 1,185 
Bellewalles § i vccccc cts estate tte etarstels 1,478 
Bracebridgorn » aseieestsienl sine eet: 736 
Brat ptOM ee eas cee crelecels! relate ee 779 
Brantiond wren scutternrass ition e cats 1,781 
Brock vallete see wracce solstice eine 510 
Carleton Riacer see i tle 171 
Cha thamsCeyn woe hist ais setae 1,643 
WOW OURS yey eho eic ties eee ean: 679 
GollinewOod Marine a-\clcls sistestieelets 366 
Worn walle. sortcietee iicttelellarints 2,448 
illiotiakke S405 5 We Macslel site ates 499 
[ireyaahl Walsh oe wernec Rate Anema e ae 343 
MOF GE HEANCOS ss cae siete atsrersiolelete slolets 538 
ortu Wallis) eats ce ceisler « 2,232 
Gal ne roo orto elehata ttcnie 863 
CG ATIANG TUGtE nw x coaraietateielateletalataletaters 215 
GOGER TCH rast cee shatere cieforwieloe selels 277 
Griel ty hy. Sis os ieig Aetaialeielere oletei cies 1,277 
Tanna Gone fesse ets ores eyes eoiera stor 10, 457 
Hawkes DuUry..cmosce cies seneaie 586 
Kapuskasing: steer neces oscere 1,572 
Ten Oraety.tiet 2s ealnes Mali esete ears 615 
PUM MS HOM fe 8 4 Aaa eaeee oie) suacussealt«faans 1, 866 
Kirkland Lake 1,030 
KG GEMeENGTS.eeeet cue oes kaise ene 1,749 
Leamington 505 
Dine tings CRE On con Oca ee aes 628 
AGRO Ae) Kea SARA OAR OD Oconee ae 199 
Woncl one vase ae ieee 3,488 
one WBTAN Gls ieee susue sisiavs te srsyevens 2,890 
iWinel biel: cocboneomss RURR Error S et 402 
ING DAMEC I eraccetttis eeatelerashn = settle /eiclers 410 
INGWIMaEKeban encore ieee sree 1,065 
Newsliiskeard \@aca cece ects eer: 472 
INiarara Falls es. conc cists ero reece: 1,423 
North Bay coda. staieeminietec sear 1,113 
Ola een toe stern ae totartalegclouelersvsiats 478 
Orillia etre sar tiene ia oalee eee 566 
CIB cic irek ete etomn cre nlecter ciate tariots bes 3,103 
pba watt iec caret cicioe ee Meote ss 4,714 
Owen ounds-ce neces neeisiaemree 1,001 
IRE rerya SOUNG eras eicastreietes aisle tear 333 
Pemibrokei snes cries oor cteie bicselots 1,417 
Perth eenea trae croeiecan votes ee arersarats 504 
eter borougl «ae aise celine 2,564 
PTC COM a. ea aie elt here ters slersieistors 154 
3,430 
687 
539 
343 
3,465 
747 
SENG ii: Mania a BAC OOM ERO ORO G 1,795 
Saultistes Marie s.cce «<'swieiere eles 1,877 
DLWICOO as ee chee Sere tare «1 <. sisichelel fetes 566 
PIOUS WOO KOUE serie tse states cle 310 
Sioougeleysd IeMEN AoccetoaenoeeaopuTotT 424 
SULA UOT Glen Gere tiare isis! eletae tererse 521 
SCUNSCOM Halles cr sate cs clusielaain ale 704 
SHGNaWA, \opacoouKe goon CONDUODEDE 3,195 
ER ISOM DUT eae temas saleleleieies sis 125 
MISUTEVTANENS She nee cits eretayetere W sieioie eves 2,200 
AN ATNUKAA een onnoeagaoocomeatae 30,973 
A TONGORI tiene ears eiatsterareverarer stoves 13 
Wrailllcertbomaes: case a erssrele srsiaietore erate 449 
Wallaceburg seasseise so tsieaeis inert: 426 
Wie) entries ao reveetreliste stehsininte stersisis 1,695 
WES COTS cst atcercete aie scvisse store eiclepoiarsi 2,465 
WAT SOD erceice rare ee recer ele wrele ereterereteys 7,816 
WoGdstoclowis scmorie a sielaeictarcriae 640 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 


AT MAY 31, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 
Lee 


Office 





Ma 


Brandon 
Dauphin 
Flin Flon 
Portage la Prairie 
The Pas 


Estevan 


nitoba 


iu io veld oie lole leuemielolmi ainsi euere eres 
a wiatel.s a\6. 6 e\e(eie \6/e:(e) es, Sumcbitelia|.ele.4 
aa ibio ea and. sie, a6. 0 (ele erm) e Bue) 6) aire /aie 


edehelm je bialisle) «(ovale ee) 5 1678 0109 (0888 


lo yid DAINStERy eset lie elie 


Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Regina 


Weyburn 


Calgary 


Edson 
Grande Prairie 
Lethbridge 


eehel@ eb) 4 62:0 © cle 6 0 6 685s nsw 8818 


Medicinetilat’ i. c beeen ec somree 


Red Deer 


896 


Sa ee ee 


(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 


5 
16,710 


12,382 
273 


26, 605 
459 














Frmeus Qa) ahs Ne 
ear ear 
May 31, pace eae May 31 
1961 1961 
23,508 || British Columbia................. 51,893 64,631 
1,695 Chilltwack= 4sscsetetesce ce croce 1,038 1,360 
1,195 Courtenaverce ces ee 648 918 
186 Granbrooles. 48 3s. kigee asc cee 1,151 1,231 
925 Dawson Creek...cesen oor ae 1,432 1,395 
363 Duncan. 2s Hic sect en cient 3 tees 632 667 
19,144 Kamloopsts 6 oo .chewensutnetu ci 1, 285 1,226 
KK elowilaseeh «ose cee eee 978 1,102 
15,988 Kitimat 111 141 
3038 Mission City 719 994 
378 INANAITI OTM 5.5.0.5 brie shee 721 1,145 
1,029 Nelson jikdaicis see ae ok Gites co uscelets 716 891 
872 New Westmnainsters. ane ccm. + 7,518 8,510 
sLeaii Penticton acs. ieee bee ae eile 1,404 
2,947 Port Alberni s saqeee eee ee ee 578 640 
5,708 iPrince: Georges. .ecetaes eerie 2,219 2,702 
412 Prince Ruperts a:.ceeeee eres 1,288 1,453 
346 Princetomay.<.ceo bce ee ohne ere 391 462 
2,222 Ouesnel. 08 Ae ochre cab iaseeuies 1,564 1,386 
TALL, ¢ FRE Bocce ae ee ees 682 905 
30,019 \V.anGOUVeES: .f oc «se cwereiie: cone 22,055 29,136 
579 Vernon? Ge 6): ccererr saree ree 1,590 1,905 
9,806 Victoria sss 2 cee ee ees 3,071 4,490 
592 Whitehorseh. eh ..eemernemtecnke 333 568 
16, 142 
f i CANADA 23% sek oc Bee ee een 455,852 | 569,829 
il - Malesia. thte bas cotete he bad oer 329, 391 418,218 
1,303 Memales eee war cates coke eons 126, 461 151,611 


(2) Includes 254 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 
(3) Prior to May 1962, figures included with Kirkland Lake, Local Office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local offices. 
The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, DBS, from information 
supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the data see Techni- 
cal Note, page 270, February issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT. 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








End of: Total Employed Claimants 
(1OGESSIN IVE... SAR Bn BBB dikdo de dave, Oto ARNE ot ee nc ete eee 4,095,000 3,407,500 687, 500* 
TEES oF ab 1A Vng hia as SBE ae 6.0 AGH BA OO e CORDS. ONC CIR OO enna Cie Se 4,092,000 3,373,300 718, 700* 
IBV B05) Bee CBee CRIG EE Oo! o Oe LIE SEIS oonel are er ire Sts Are ees 4,208,000 3,509, 500 698, 500* 
10812 1D) GOSTIUNET ay cel rena att Rett Bc ale aetets oo) onshav Metis sxayare olsieiicle: & 0s ealehs 4,196,000 3,594, 800 601, 200* 
INONCORITIDOL. ae Prete hers anieee slo et aie oton ss 3. stubitate ss stee afettislonehe oueatiahe 4,081,000 3,695,000 386, 000* 
(OYE STR 6 eer ceed oe ORCL RESINS © RD CIEIE HEICID ee rare eae ees ey eae | 3,991,000 3,722,300 268,700 
ONUCHM DCL eaters fares PAC okt wists teyeve dots: «: shes tieleia,8) rece, oleh steeds «ace Bat 3,966, 000 3,736, 800 229,200 
PARE UST AMR at tee ctyeicle eoete oie sts/Aeieie ates « tert lebale, Sasso) lS sittaselors 6 teks 3,987,000 3,757, 700 229, 300 
ATE Ss ies, Slee Besa SO SRSA. COIORIS Oe clo. ein As Pana AIRED HE fc 3,971,000 3,715,700 255, 300 
SULT eran era ras se citvcneiers ere ac Clesa sis isin Ake ciate. slevgis datehsnelecaee kus! 6 3,943,000 3,676, 100 266, 900 
May Foes MOE 6 Pes cS CREE Rd ORE IERSICE OIA ERS NERC te nS Ber CRORE ea 3,891,000 3,550,000 341,000 
Pee Ib Goole Os PAO MOO Ge SAO Oo ee ae Ong oc ee ene into 4,126,000 3,412,900 713, 100 
IN sere ates end spe ee TA (a\5, ECPM fora avaheleom aes «pert! equiedbcniexe ous Sem 4,210,000 3,372,000 838, 000 





* By virtue of seasonal benefit class B, the claimant count during the seasonal benefit period may include a number 
of persons who were not represented in the insured population within the last six months. This explains, in part, unequal 
variations in the month-to-month movement of the employed and claimants. 


TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
APRIL, 1962 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


OEE EEE Ee eee ee a 





Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 





Claims filed at Local Offices at ad-ef Month 
Province ‘ Not 
Total Entitled : 
Total* | Initial | Renewal | Disposed ooh ture. |L Pending 


t 
oft Benefit Benohit 


| | | | 





Ne wiounG land sees tiene racists cas ctelats 5 5, 445 4,381 1,064 5, 841 4,890 951 1,607 
Prince Edward Island ji. 2% wa. .02 0.0% 06s 1, 127 852 275 1237 1,128 109 232 
INIOVa SCOUID int Oe eles arate ersrartiare sicls aisle’ 10,671 6,828 3,843 11,445 10,302 1,143 2,200 
ING WaT UNS Wicks caries to seciercroales ere 9,819 6,913 2,906 10,476 9,371 1,105 2,257 
(Aik) S206). saoaagan doaarinds SOOO Ceb ORM cnboronsd 53,848 37,356 16, 492 56, 673 48 , 347 8,326 14, 663 
OTGALIO ME Homes oleate ole slots sisiendcon are ets © 55,339 35, 408 19,931 55,999 46,577 9,422 14,373 
IEAM GODEM ERS eieie eo O48 e-ciee w ices vivies saise oe 8,281 5,772 2,509 8,287 6,912 1378 2,021 
Baska teChewalleaaenks ot ates es odes a 5,526 3,971 1,555 5, 646 4,767 879 1,292 
INA GY oS BS ecient ROD SET TCDalc O ERO CE CRORE eT 11,827 8,374 3,453 12,113 10,059 2,054 2,756 
(Britishy Colum bide asc cris ano on eaters 19,416 12,225 7,191 20,488 16,608 3,830 5,007 

Total, Canada, April 1962............. 181,299 122,080 59,219 188,155 158,961 29,194 46, 408 

Total, Canada, March 1962........... 225,813 157, 663 68,150 229,044 198,236 30,808 53,264 

Total) Canada; April 1961.....0.02055- 209, 551 144,114 65, 437 234,788 205, 470 29,318 44,895 


De ee 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 64,975. 


+ In addition, 55,322 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,638 were special requests not granted and 2,167 
were appeals by claimants. There were 21,494 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 
POSTAL, APRIL 30, 1962 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








ril 


Number of weeks on claim Ap 
cd Percent- 28 1961 








; Total 

Province and Sex F age 
3 olsimante) 2 OF 1! (de4y |e l-S ule velb il iglgclbgl 17-20 | 95) | Bost nee 
Canadanreciesus saeacni <2 564,478 | 92,874 | 46,659 | 79,020 | 73,038 | 78,482 | 74,684 |119,721 44.4 713,147 
IM Ql ape raccestetcterocre ake 435,094 | 71,820 | 37,456 | 62,895 | 57,630 | 60,860 | 61,824 | 82,609 49.2 556, 963 
FEIMIA LE Ramla stele cies 129,384 | 21,054 9,203 | 16,125 | 15,408 | 17,622 | 12,860 | 37,112 28.0 156,184 
Newfoundland............ 27,253 2,197 1,424 3,519 4,163 5,369 6,240 4,341 81.7 30, 423 
4 Mislet a. desc ctere soetaes 25,552 2,026 1,350 3,333 3,935 5,049 6,012 3, 847 83.4 28,490 
Memiale.c.c.' meee 1,701 171 74 186 228 320 228 494 56.9 1,933 
Prince Edward Island.... 4,826 368 206 329 513 963 1,534 913 75.4 5,059 
IM ale. Paes age = otra oe 3,947 281 172 264 443 810 1,303 674 78.4 4,230 
Memales.i. toot seecete 879 87 34 65 70 153 231 239 62.3 829 
Novaiscotinwn..«.<cendecs 33, 560 5,243 2,294 3,598 3,635 5,993 5,495 7,302 56.9 38,539 
IM SIO Y Saanticte sn tease 28,790 4,697 1,974 3,013 3,065 5,295 4,974 5,772 58.6 33,357 
Meéniale 2s se s.c estan: 4,770 546 320 585 570 698 521 1,530 46.7 5,182 
New Brunswick.......... 32,678 | 3,872 2,598 4,627 4,524 5,191 5,618 6, 248 69.3 39,218 
Male, oo sate cae 27,756 3,378 2,409 4,184 4,010 4,498 4,861 4,416 71.9 33,788 
INGMAIC Aes vetoes tee 4,922 494 189 443 514 693 757 1,832 54.6 5,430 
QuUueDEC a access ciseatssie see 174,620 | 28,042 | 14,165 | 26,703 | 25,268 | 23,706 | 22,425 | 34,316 45.6 228,346 
Mia lath aeee sk Thea 139,461 | 21,028 | 11,496 | 22,479 | 21,784 | 19,641 | 19,087 | 23,946 50.4 183,117 
Pemalewn ii. snes heen 35,159 7,014 2,669 4,224 3,479 4,065 3,338 | 10,370 26.6 45,229 
Ontarioyeeraventas sci 156,463 | 27,967 | 12,720 | 21,642 | 18,310 | 19,480 | 18,110 | 38,234 26.5 213,303 
Males seechiostcrnee 109,444 | 20,077 9,268 | 15,321 | 12,660 | 13,167 | 13,899 | 25,052 28.9 152,934 
Memale x. diy dseaianinee 47,019 7,890 3, 452 6,321 5,650 6,313 4,211 | 13,182 20.9 60,369 
Manitoba scctmte nese aieen 29,238 4,360 2,370 4,217 4,421 4,342 3,100 5,765 34.5 32,514 
Malevieas aera eee ee 22,487 3,427 1,865 3,302 3,278 3,297 3,073 4,245 39.9 25, 443 
emale fee sae. costes 6,751 933 505 915 1,143 1,045 690 1,520 16.5 7,071 
Saskatchewan............ 19,061 2,702 1,450 2,275 | 2,451 3,107 2,966 4,110 55.9 20, 446 
Male. 286s sentesie esis 14,738 2,209 1,165 1,752 1,845 2,294 2,474 2,999 61.6 16,188 
HPemale. yt Beet 4,323 493 285 523 606 813 492 1,111 36.6 4,258 
Albettaseeneemsc cktecor: 33 , 537 7,493 3,977 5, 132 4,573 4,305 3,234 4,823 68.9 37, 687 
Male occ sts ascents 25,691 6,123 3,272 4,029 3,303 3,228 2,469 3, 267 73.7 30,061 
Memalesaccemnccs. tee 7,846 1,370 705 | 1,103 1,270 1,077 765 | 1,556 53.3 7,626 
British Columbia........ 53,242 | 10,630 5,455 6,978 5,185 6,026 5,299 | 13,669 33.4 67,612 
Mal Ot saa Norse rst 37,228 8,574 4,485 5,218 3,007 3,581 3,672 8,391 37.6 49,355 
Hemale sence th asetoe 16,014 2,056 970 1,760 1,878 2,445 1,627 5,278 23.5 18, 257 





TABLE E-4—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, APRIL 1962 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 





——ee—eeeeeeyeoeqoqageyeoeyeoqoqoaoaas=E Oa—_—_—“—“_aoOoO—=O—==Oonmnmwmwm@9@as>=S0m@mRRR eee ———eeeeoowooOoOomu 








Estimated 
’ verage Amount 
Province Number of Weeks of 
Beneficiaries Paid Benefit 
Per Week Paid 
| (in thousands) $ 
Newloundlantd: A0:. 5-3: ste Soke AO RSE 04 ROR RA vs addaaad, 4k | He 5) A ea 113,996 52,086 
Princes Edward Taland farce ae 2c ca ccs ba oath i ks ded | 20, 845 ee re win 
122,068 2,818, 201 
120,446 2,734,135 
673,341 16,625,251 
585,573 14, 423, 550 
105,122 2,568,188 
70,209 1,698,554 
112,793 2,863,516 
189, 560 4,715,581 
cotal, Canada April 1062.00 8 caucumet Boosie mee ls ee ee eee 2,113,953 1,647,12 
Total, Canadas, Marek 1962. 6. 5..c09.6 as,cn.ce-4. eli. eck ee 2°810,753 68°86" 615 
hotel, Canada, April 106). chau fh 8 Pee ante eh oe ie 2,691,331 64,540,203 


eee Nt 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


1957 Weighted 
(1949-100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Health Recre- 


—— Total Food Housing | Clothing | Transpor-| and ation carer pe 

tation | Personal and AioN 1 

are Reading iadioes 
HOD (—=VGAT. cei ce secee Teo 122.6 118.6 127.3 108.2 133.2 139.9 134.2 109.1 
HODS=— Meare etn dees ecisie o'aten 12500 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 110.1 
TOS 9——V CA scrsrersterersie or-arererevas’s:« 127.2 Py ap} 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
TOG Qe Ge Bete ra avaystsse:e:cveieisccra ces’ 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
LOGI JUNC sectors ors reicirsexevarsre-arereiers 129.0 123.5 132.9 112.5 141.2 155.0 145.8 115.8 
Julyga Mas erga eek 129.0 124.9 132.9 112.2 138.7 155.1 145.0 115.8 
AU GUIS tmepeacranctrsrre aires» 129.1 125.3 132.9 112.1 139.0 154.6 145.4 116.1 
September... ...2..0.6si08 5 129.1 12302 133.5 iba 140.0 155.0 146.7 117.3 
October! ayaa asain: <5 129.2 12323 133.6 1436 140.0 155.3 146.2 117.3 
INovermbericen.. ss osnie- 129.7 123.6 133.7 114.0 141.5 156.7 146.3 iil gs 
DICCEM DORs erercrorerearencrtretel eh 129.8 124.5 133.8 Le 141.1 156.8 146.3 117.3 
1962—Tanuarys-. ea. esse oes. = 129.7 124.8 134.0 111.6 140.6 156.8 146.6 117.3 
Mebruary saesest ose os: 129.8 125.0 134.0 111.8 140.7 157.2 146.7 117.2 
March Dae tee eee ee 129.7 124.4 134.0 112.9 139.9 157.2 146.7 117.5 
To yan Baa SOR eee ee 130.3 125.8 134.0 LesieZ 140.2 158.1 146.6 117.9 
BY sock oT eo ghsteas 130.1 124.5 134.5 112.8 140.4 158.2 147.1 117.9 
JUNC cod aewtrcstest oenaeere 130.5 125.6 134.9 113.1 140.4 158.2 147.0 117.9 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF MAY 1962 


1957 Weighted 





(1949 = 100) 
ee ee ooeeeoooowaweweaewe"e*e*“—=«=$=$~=~=q”mn0nea0>snm>s>s=sS$S$S$mmTSw>»\_< —s9a—{—{—a_—_—™>-: 
All-Items Health | Recre- 

a Food |Housing|Clothing| Trams- | and | ation |"osngee 
May April May & ®\portation|Personal| and Aleohal 

1961 1962 1962 Care |Reading|*"°° 
St. John’s, Nfid.@...... AGMA hlyO |) 112.50) tss3 111.6 124.3 155.0 152E4 98.9 
Plalifaxassscsasumerch 8.0 130.0 129.2 119.6 133.9 123.2 138.9 160.1 163.1 123.9 
DSALUGe OLN ereetetcterrccrces 129.7 1S0e1 130.8 123.7 131.2 12153 143.5 179.9 150.1 124.3 
INEGUEYCEL ae losers ovaries siete oie 127.9 130.5 130.2 129.3 134.0 106.0 160.5 164,4 141.6 118.7 
Ottawa: eh acaser hearse 129.0 13? 131.2 123.6 137.0 118.0 154.0 163.0 142.6 123.9 
EL oronto.. 4. Sssleee ets < 130.2 132.1 131.7 122.3 139.5 117.5 134.7 155.7 182.2 122.4 
WANNIDEL. tenis ss eeicasctaes 126.6 128.9 128.7 126.5 129.0 ny (eas 132.5 172.0 139.3 120.6 
Saskatoon-Regina....... 124.6 127.3 126.9 122.3 126.9 126.9 135.5 144.3 146.7 119.6 
Edmonton-Calgary...... 124.2 125.5 125.5 118.9 127.0 120.4 130.3 162.4 141.9 119.6 
WANCOUVEI. cite etetels es dee ¢ 129.1 129.2 129.1 124.3 133.9 116.7 137.4 150.1 146.5 121.0 


Ne EEE 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


Q) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Sirikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 114, January issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1957-1962 





Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 


Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year Belem tone Strikes and Workers Per Cént ot 
Lar Vee Lockouts Involved Man-Days Hititehted 
Working Time 

1957). a Bente ete One Re tk < Te eee 242 249 91, 409 1, 634, 880 0.14 
LDS Fc hic Rae ee oie 5c be a ee os ata 253 262 112, 397 2,872,340 0.24 
LOS Oe. ric ate Kee ei eens oe eee 203 218 100, 127 2, 286, 900 0.19 
LOGO Rican Peete iach eeaeate ne cee eee ee 268 274 49, 408 738,700 0.06 
LOG 2 atk tk ee vo ok oo ee ies Ae ee 272 287 97,959 1, 335, 080 0.11 
NOG Tie May ne Ge tare h caw si ae ee ae era 30 50 12, 182 106, 320 0.10 
DUT G Sats tare Sve Coaches se once ee ole 22 39 12, 404 127,790 0.12 

DLL Serato cee ate eee 28 41 8, 806 94, 680 0.09 
VAVIZUBE orale fone ee ee 32 47 8,347 64, 660 0.06 
September: fo40.4 eee oe 32 53 10, 647 105, 080 0.10 
OCOD eri sal See See ee 30 56 40, 400 416, 660 0.38 
INGWEMIDeri nr. atcacte orice ee 24 49 11,059 122,100 0.11 
Decembenr..A 22 ng. atte eae 13 40 22,000 140, 890 0.13 
RLOO2IANUATY: net staat Mee ee 20 40 9,174 85, 420 0.08 
He bruatryinsains eee tees ei era 15 44 10, 855 72,070 0.07 
Mare. 00 «dct ee eee ee oes Soe 30 46 12, 426 143, 800 0.14 

ADE Ret: Roe POO eee 18 40 12, 328 142,770 0.14 

May Seti aut oF ae tee jose ee 23 45 17,000 139, 700 0.12 





* Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 








MAY 1962, BY INDUSTRY MAY 1962, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Srikes 

Taduate Workers Man- a sits Workers Man- 

y L ne 4 Involved| Days Jurisdiction if and 4 Involved} Days 
FOrestry 5 Ane «+: bck 0a fo ape dah ce Bee ch ae ee Newfoundland), i saep.. a: Ie Seteiteyens lereie cts. sein cs eee 
Mines..... RG CENS oO oe) fcc} Cherrelle aon perce epaoneetace Prince: Hdwandslsland An la.crtemeee: (a cmerae eel ieee ee 
Manufacturing Seti My APs 22 4,296 25,110 Novaiscotian see 1 20 60 
Construction. Lids sole Rabie 13 3, 922 48, 530 New Brunswick........ 1 42 1,020 
Transpn. & utilities..... 6 9,036 65, 200 Quebec sadatraasc teen 9 5,502 64, 430 
TAG: Vi cee eee 2 6 400 Ontarioweceee 2 eee 22 4,236 22, 230 
SUGANO tr, meme sits ha RE Un te oe ke ee ee Manitobase nore sees 3 338 2,880 
Service..... eee cee 2 33 460 “Saskatchewan. .<\.0<.acealleh sem seit Hales ees «| ae 
Public administration.. J. 2;2.0..0.).:+«.ssteale oeedeen Alberta ccecace ees 3 187 2,780 
att Se ear Chee ee 3 132| 2,190 
All industries......... 45 17, 333 139,700  Federal............-..s. 3 6, 876 44,110 





ee ie ee ae rT ee 17,333 139,700 


> 
or 


All jurisdictions.... 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, MAY 1962 


(Preliminary) 
Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 








Industry 
Employer 
Location 





MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
F. W. Fearman Co., 
Burlington, Ont 


Textiles 
Canadian Celanese, 
Drummondville, Que. 


Thor Mills Limited, 
Granby, Que. 


Wood 
Western Plywood (Alta.) 
Edmonton, Alta. 


Paper 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, 
Cornwall, Ont. 


Metal Fabricating 
Noront Steel Construction, 
Sudbury, Ont. 


Machinery 
Rockwell Mig., 
Guelph, Ont. 


CONSTRUCTION 

Builders Association of the 
Eastern Townships 

Sherbrooke, other centres 
Eastern Townships, Que. 


George and Asmussen, 
Milton, Ont. 


Foundation Company, 
Sudbury, Ont. 


S. E. Gage Co., 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Various construction firms, 
Toronto, Ont. 


TRANSPN. & UTILITIES 
Various trucking firms’, 
Quebec and Ontario 


Various trucking firms, 
Montreal, other points, Que. 


Various trucking firms, * 


Various trucking firms, 
Ontario 


Union 


Teamsters Loc. 879 (Ind.) 


Textile Workers’ Union 
Loc. 1485 (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 


Textile Federation 
(CNTU) 


Woodworkers Loc. 1-207 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 





Paper Makers Loc. 212 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Boilermakers Loc. 128 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 





Moulders Loe. 92 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Building Workers’ 
Federation (CNTU) 


Bricklayers Loe. 1, 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Plumbers Loe. 800 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Asbestos Workers Loc. 99 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Building trades unions 
(Toronto Council AFL- 
CIO) 


Teamsters Loc. 106 (Ind.) 
Teamsters Loc. 106 (Ind.) 


Teamsters, various locals 
(Ind.) 


Teamsters, various locals 
| (Ind.) 








Workers 
Involved 


165 


1,900 


184 
115 


624 


508 


165 


2,500 


119 
(5) 


532 


270 


154 


800 
645 

6, 000 
(16) 


1,500 








Duration in 














Man-Days 

Accu- 

May mulated 
1,820 1, 820 
3,800 | 66, 180 
3,310 3,310 
2,350 6, 440 
2,340 2,340 
510 510 
470 3,770 
40,000 | 70,000 
600 600 
2,660 2,660 
1, 620 1,620 
620 620 
18,000 | 26,670 
14,510 | 21,540 
25,000 | 25,000 
6, 250 6, 250 








Starting 
Date 


Termi- 


nation 
Date 


May 16 


see eeeee 


Si) e\e.0\10 s8) 0 


= 
iS) 
te 
res 


> 
3 
Fi 
Hs 09 


12 
24 


May 
May 


Co bo 


were sees 


ear eeree 





Major Issues 


Result 


Wages~ 


Wages, hours, Rand formula, 
health plan, seniority~6¢ an 
hour the first year, 5¢ an hour 
the second year, other wage 
adjustments; seniority rights 
accepted in part; group in- 
surance being studied. 


Wages, Rand formula sen- 
iority~ 


Wages, hours, union secur- 
ity ~ 


Weekly hours as affected by 
change from 7 to 6 day 
schedule~ Return of workers 
pending grievance procedure. 


Jurisdictional dispute be- 
tween unions ~ Return of 
workers pending further dis- 
cussions re jurisdiction. 


Wages~Wage increase, im- 
proved fringe benefits. 


Working conditions, wages~ 
10¢ an hour increase on sign- 
ing of contract, 20¢ an hour 
Jan. 1, 1968, 10¢ an hour 
May 1, 1964; 40 hour week 
effective Jan. 1, 1963, in- 
creased vacation pay. 


Payment of travelling time 
to job site~ Return of work- 
ers. 


Living allowance, recogni- 
tion of shop steward, other 
grievances~ Return of work- 
ers pending discussion of 
grievances. 


Hiring non-union workers~ 
Return of workers following 
withdrawal of pickets. 


Non-union contractors 
North York project~ 


on 


Wages in a 3-year contract~ 
Wages in a 3-year contract~ 


Wages, piggy-back opera- 
tions, 3-year agreement ~ 


Wages, piggy-back opera- 
tions, 3-year agreement~ 


crete ssp SS SS eee 


* Federal jurisdiction. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—_INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1962 BY GROUPS OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 
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* Of this total 139 fatalities were reported by the various Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Board of Trans- 
port Commissioners; details of the remaining 35 were obtained from other non-official sources. 
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Here's VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


$1.50 <..... 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


For 


Only 





Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics. 


Vv 


A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 
(A form is provided overleaf) 


vV 
Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 


Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, Lasour GAZETTE, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Training of the Unemployed 


During fiscal 1961-62, total of 26,887 unemployed persons received training 
under provisions of the Technical and Vocational Training Assistance Act. All 
provinces provided enough days of training to qualify for 75% federal share 


Under the program of training for the 
unemployed, a total of 26,887 persons 
received training during the fiscal year 
1961-62. This was about two and a half 
times the number trained during the previ- 
ous year. 

The total number of days of training 
given was 1,221,561. 

The total federal contribution for the 
year was $3,941,585.23. 

Under this program, provided for under 
the Technical and Vocational Training As- 
sistance Act, the federal Government pays 
75 per cent of the cost for any province 
in which the number of days of such train- 
ing given during the year exceeds 7 per 
cent of the adult population of the prov- 
ince; otherwise the federal share is 50 
per cent. All provinces qualified for the 
larger contribution. 

Of the persons who received training 
during the year, 20,306 were men and 
6,581 were women. Full-time training was 
given to 26,469 persons; only 418 received 
part-time training. 

The number of persons undergoing train- 
ing at the end of April was 12,286, of 
whom 8,781 were men and 3,505 were 
women. Total days of training during April 
were 182,101. New enrolments during April 
were 1,614, comprising 888 men and 726 
women. 

Trainees were selected jointly by provin- 
cial officials and the National Employ- 
ment Service, and were given short inten- 
sive courses of training for occupations 
that offered a reasonable opportunity for 
regular employment. 

A notable step this year was the develop- 
ment of courses of “basic training for 
skill development” intended to enable many 
persons of rather low educational attain- 
ments to prepare themselves for entry to 
vocational courses and, in many cases, to 
meet without further training the entry 
requirements of employers. 

Of the 26,887 persons in training dur- 
ing the year, 8,308 were in Quebec and 
7,344 in Ontario. New Brunswick had 
3,143 and Manitoba 2,083. The other prov- 
inces all had fewer than 2,000. All those 
receiving part-time training were in Alberta. 

Although Quebec had the largest number 
of persons in training during the 1961-62 
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year, Ontario came first in the number of 
days of training given, with 310,294 days 
compared with 293,662 days for Quebec. 
British Columbia had only 1,854 persons 
in training, but it came third in the number 
of days of training given with 154,048. 
Manitoba came fourth with 128,552 days, 
and New Brunswick fifth with 100,361 days. 


At the end of April this year, Ontario 
had 3,852 unemployed persons in train- 
ing, Quebec had 2,911, New Brunswick had 
1,997, and British Columbia, 1,018. Mani- 
toba had 871 and Alberta 585, while all the 
other provinces had fewer than 500. 


Apprenticeship Training 


Training activity under the Apprentice- 
ship Training Agreement continues to in- 
crease. This agreement, first entered into 
by the federal Government and the govern- 
ments of the provinces in 1944, provides for 
the federal Government to share equally 
with the provinces in the costs of training 
programs for apprentices. 


In the 1961-62 fiscal year, the number 
of apprentices registered with the Depart- 
ments of Labour of the provinces that have 
programs under the agreement was 21,018, 
compared with 20,326 in the previous year. 
Training was given in more than 50 trades. 


Federal contributions to the program 
totalled $2,160,853.59. 


One prime objective in apprenticeship 
training, which has now been reached in 
a few trades, has been to enable journey- 
men qualified by interprovincial examina- 
tion to move more freely from one part of 
Canada to another in accordance with the 
demand for labour. 


Interprovincial examinations are now in 
use for five trades. The examinations for 
two of these trades were adopted by the 
provinces during the year. 


Of the 21,018 apprentices registered at 
March 31, 1962, the largest numbers were 
being trained in motor vehicle repair 
(6,572), electrical construction (2,894), 
plumbing and pipefitting (2,297), carpentry 
(1,564) and sheet metal work (1,155). 
Other fairly large groups were: steam- 
fitting (833), auto body and fender re- 
pair (737), hairdressing and beauty cul- 
ture (717), and welding (708). 
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From the Labour Gazette, August 1912 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Wages and prices continue to rise during spring of 1912. Some reductions in 
hours reported. Early experiment with daylight saving time ends after 2 weeks 


Wages continued to rise during the spring 
months of 1912, especially in the building 
trades, and there were a number of cases 
of reductions in hours. The rise in wages 
appeared to be part of a general rise 
in prices in America and Europe. 

The LaBour GAZETTE for August 1912 re- 
ported that after an almost continuous 
advance during the previous 12 months, 
the Department of Labour’s index of whole- 
sale prices dropped two points in July, to 
134.8 compared with 136.9 in June and 
126.9 in July 1911. The index was based on 
the average level of prices during the 
decade 1890-99. 

The GAZETTE published a table showing 
the movement of prices in Canada, Great 
Britain and the United States in 1911 and 
1912. One of the two indexes used in Great 
Britain stood at 79.7 in 1911. By May 1912 
this figure had risen to 85.3. One of two 
indexes used in the United States stood at 
109.2 in 1911 and by June 1912 had risen 
to 120.4. For Canada, the index figures 
were 127.3 in 1911 and, as already men- 
tioned, 134.8 in July 1912. 

Examples of the wage increases and re- 
duction in hours reported in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE were: 

In Hamilton, 150 bricklayers got an in- 
crease of 5 cents an hour after a strike 
lasting six days. In Welland, 41 bricklayers 
got the same increase and at the same 
time had their hours reduced from 54 to 
50 a week. 

Plumbers in St. Jean, Que., got an in- 
crease of 50 cents a day. In Kingston, 
plumbers were given an increase of 20 cents 
a day and had their hours reduced from nine 
to eight; from May 1, 1913 they were to 
get $3 for an eight-hour day, representing 
an increase of 45 cents a day. 

Trenchmen employed in sewer construc- 
tion in Vancouver were allowed a reduction 
of five hours a week without change in 
wages. 

Asbestos miners in the province of Que- 
bec, numbering 450, received an increase 
of 25 cents a day. 

Under a new five-year agreement, prin- 
ters and web pressmen in Hamilton got 
increases of from $2 to $5 a week. Stereo- 
typers in Winnipeg got an increase of $2 
a week after a short strike. 

Policemen in Toronto were given in- 
creases ranging from $25 a year for second 
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and third class constables to $250 a year 
for the chief and the deputy chief. Civic 
employees in Vancouver got increases vary- 
ing from $72 to $1,000 a year. Firemen in 
St. Thomas got increases of from $80 to 
$160 a year. 


Industrial Fatalities 


The Lasour GAZETTE reported 108 fatal 
industrial accidents during July 1912. On 
July 1, seven labourers were killed when 
a derrick crane fell during construction 
of pulp mills at Kenogami, and four labour- 
ers were killed at the same place on July 
25 as a result of the collapse of a trench 
in which they were working. 

On July 23, four railway construction 
labourers were killed when dynamite ex- 
ploded prematurely during blasting opera- 
tions in a rock-cut on the line of the CPR 
near Maberly, Ont. 

An early experiment in daylight saving 
in Orillia, Ont., which had been reported 
in the LABour GAZETTE of July 1912, came 
to an end abruptly in July. The mayor of 
the town had issued a proclamation asking 
the townspeople to put their clocks forward 
an hour on the evening of June 22, with 
the object of gaining an extra hour of day- 
light. About half the factories in the town, 
almost all the business people, and about 
half the population fell in with the plan, 
but the rest refused to do so. 

The result was that there were two 
times, “Orillia” and “standard.” This caused 
some inconvenience, “especially to boarding 
house keepers,” as the GAZETTE said. 

In its August issue, the GAZETTE said that 
in order to avoid further friction and con- 
fusion the Council had decided to abandon 
the plan after it had been in effect for 
two weeks. But “the Council at the same 
time expressed the conviction that the re- 
form in time had been demonstrated to be 
feasible and, if generally adopted, calcu- 
lated to improve conditions.” A number 
of those who opposed the plan admitied 
that it would have worked satisfactorily if 
it had been generally adopted throughout 
the country. 

“One outcome of the movement in 
Orillia is that a number of stores now 
close at 5 p.m., which, however, does not 
give the same advantages as the daylight 
measure, since it is not general,” the 
GAZETTE added. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Name Commissioner to Investigate Seaway Boycott, SIU 


The Minister of Labour last month 
named Mr. Justice T. G. Norris of the 
Supreme Court of British Columbia as an 
Industrial Inquiry Commission to investi- 
gate the matters that led to a 30-hour 
disruption of shipping in the St. Lawrence 
Seaway System. The Minister’s announce- 
ment was made 12 days after the shipping 
stoppage was ended by an injunction ob- 
tained by the St. Lawrence Seaway Au- 
thority. A boycott of ships with crews 
belonging to the Seafarers’ International 
Union began July 5 and ended on July 6. 

Such an inquiry was requested of the 
Government last May by the Canadian 
Labour Congress and compliance with this 
request was one of the aims of the boycott. 
On the second day of the boycott the Gov- 
ernment announced that the investigation 
would be held and, at the same time, that 
the injunction was being sought. 

The boycott by seaway workers, members 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, went into 
effect simultaneously at the Welland, Corn- 
wall and Beauharnois Canals, the St. Lam- 
bert-Cote Ste. Catherine Locks, and at 
Seven Islands, Que. 

When the boycott began, William Dodge, 
CLC Executive Vice-President, said that 
ships manned by bona fide unions would 
be allowed unhindered passage. But at the 
Welland Canal ships with SIU crews moved 
into positions at both ends of the canal 
that effectively blocked all traffic. 

The Canadian Labour Congress said the 
boycott was decided upon as a peaceful 
means to seek an end to “the intolerable 
harassment that its affiliated members have 
been subjected to while going about their 
lawful business.” 

The boycott and the CLC’s demand for 
an inquiry were the culmination of what the 
CLC described as a “campaign of violence, 
harassment, picketing, holdups and boy- 
cotts of Canadian-manned ships in the Great 
Lakes ports and elsewhere” by the Seafarers’ 
International Union. 

The CLC said also that the boycott would 
end once an assurance had been received 
that the “reign of terror” had been ended 
and that Canadian vessels tied up in Great 
Lakes ports were being loaded and allowed 
to proceed to their destinations without 
unlawful hindrance. 

(In both Canadian and United States 
ports, the SIU had been obstructing the 
loading of ships manned by members of 
the Canadian Maritime Union, the CLC- 
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affiliated union that is attempting to wrest 
bargaining rights away from the SIU. On 
July 7, U.S. Secretary of Labor Arthur J. 
Goldberg announced that he and AFL-CIO 
President George Meany had persuaded the 
SIU to call off its boycott of the CMU- 
manned vessels. ) 

Assurance was also required from the 
Government that adequate measures would 
be taken to accede to the request for a 
full inquiry into the affairs of the SIU 
and into “the criminal acts that have taken 
place.” 

At the same time as he reported the 
SIU’s agreement to cease picketing of Cana- 
dian ships in U.S. ports, U.S. Secretary of 
Labor Goldberg announced that he had 
appointed a public board to inquire into the 
dispute involving the SIU. The board was 
to report its findings and recommendations 
to Mr. Goldberg by August 1. 

Besides investigating the circumstances 
leading to the disruption of shipping, Mr. 
Justice Norris was authorized to inquire 
into: 

—The circumstances leading to the dis- 
ruption of shipping in the Great Lakes 
System, including interference with the 
operation of the works and facilities of the 
St. Lawrence Seaway Authority. 


—The denial of the use of. port or other 
works and facilities to vessels calling at 
Canadian and United States ports on the 
Great Lakes System. 

—tThe activities and internal operations 
of organizations of employees acting on 
behalf of employees engaged in shipping 
and work affecting shipping operations in 
the Great Lakes System including, without 
restricting the generality of the foregoing, 
the Seafarers’ International Union of 
Canada. 


—The relationship and any conflict that 
may exist between employers or employers’ 
organizations and employees or organiza- 
tions of employees in the shipping industry 
in the Great Lakes System. 


—Any matters incidental or relating to 
any of the foregoing matters. 


The appointment of Mr. Justice Norris 
was made pursuant to Section 56 of the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, which provides that the Minister 
of Labour may make or cause to be made 
any inquiries he thinks fit regarding indus- 
trial matters and may do such things as 
seem calculated to maintain or secure indus- 
trial peace. 
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Productivity Council Sends Tripartite Team to Europe 


The first Canadian labour-management- 
government mission to Europe, sponsored 
by the National Productivity Council, left 
on July 20 for a two-week visit to six 
European countries: Sweden, The Nether- 
lands, West Germany, France, Belgium and 
England. 

Object of the 13-member mission is to 
study European labour-management-govern- 
ment co-operation in productivity and eco- 
nomic development. Separate meetings will 
be held in each country with joint consulta- 
tive bodies, government economic agencies, 
and national labour and management organ- 
izations. 

The Council has been working toward 
closer co-operation between labour, manage- 
ment and government in Canada ever since 
its inception last year, stated H. George 
DeYoung, Chairman. It decided to send 
over a team of top Canadian labour, man- 
agement and government officials to examine 
the European experience so that they could 
see for themselves how labour-management- 
government co-operation works in Europe 
and how it might work better in Canada. 

“We also need to learn more about our 
European competitors to compete with them 
both at home and abroad,” he said. 

Labour members of the mission are: 
William Dodge, Executive Vice-President, 
Canadian Labour Congress; Jean Mar- 
chand, President, Confederation of National 
Trade Unions; John Carroll, international 
representative and Assistant to the Cana- 
dian Vice-President, International Brother- 
hood of Boilermakers, Iron Shipbuilders, 
Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers; and 
Larry Sefton, Director, District 6, United 
Steelworkers of America. 

Management was represented on the mis- 
sion by: J. Herbert Smith, President, Cana- 
dian General Electric Company Limited, 
Toronto; J. Claude MHebert, President, 
Transparent Paper Products Company Lim- 
ited, Montreal; R. V. Yohe, President, 
B. F. Goodrich Canada Limited, Kitchener. 

Government representatives were: Dr. 
George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of 
Labour; James A. Roberts, Deputy Minister 
of Trade and Commerce; and B. G. Bar- 
row, Assistant Deputy Minister, Trade and 
Commerce. 

Dr. G. Edward Hall, President, University 
of Western Ontario, represented education 
on the mission. 

Seven members of the mission were 
members of the National Productivity 
Council, including E. F. L. Henry, Execu- 
tive Director. Secretary to the mission was 
Jack Golding, NPC regional officer, At- 
lantic Provinces. 
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In his presidential address at the CLC’s 
convention in April (L.G., June, p. 610), 
Claude Jodoin called for such _ labour- 
management study tours of Europe. 





Winter Works Incentive Program 
Will Operate Again in 1962-63 


The Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program will be continued again this winter 
on the same basis as last year, Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour, announced last 
month. The program will run from October 
15, 1962 to April 30, 1963. 

Under the program, the federal Govern- 
ment pays one half the direct payroll costs 
of a municipality for approved works under- 
taken in winter time. Last winter’s program 
was the most successful of any up to that 
times (LAG July, pa 772) - 





GNP Continues to Advance 
In First Quarter of 1962 


Canada’s gross national product con- 
tinued to advance in the first quarter of 
1962. At a seasonally adjusted annual rate 
of $38.6 billion, it was about 2 per cent 
higher than in the fourth quarter of 1961, 
DBS reported last month. 

There was some rise in prices, and 
gross national expenditure in constant 
dollars is estimated to have risen about 1.5 
per cent. 

About half the increase in the value of 
the GNP is statistical rather than eco- 
nomic, in that the estimate of this year’s 
crop assumes a normal harvest in contrast 
to the poor harvest of last year. 

Consumer spending was the major factor 
in the expansion of economic activity, re- 
cording one of the largest quarterly gains 
in recent years. By contrast, additions to 
inventories, which had spurred production 
in the fourth quarter of 1961, made no 
contribution to expansion in the first 
quarter of 1962. Government expenditures 
for goods and services, however, contributed 
to the rise in this year’s first quarter. 

A considerable increase in housing was 
partly offset by lower outlays for plant and 
equipment, so that gross fixed capital for- 
mation provided little stimulus. In addition, 
the deficit on current international trans- 
actions widened. 

On the income side, there was a levelling- 
off in corporate profits following the 1961 
expansion, and a continuing increase in 
labour income that has accompanied the 
upswing to date. 
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Newfoundland Federation Meets for 26th Annual Convention 


The 26th annual convention of the New- 
foundland Federation of Labour (CLC), 
held July 4-6 at Corner Brook, charged the 
Newfoundland Government with lack of 
co-operation and courtesy, and saw a con- 
troversy develop over affiliation with the 
New Democratic Party. Esau Thoms was 
re-elected unopposed as President for the 
third consecutive year, and the entire ex- 
ecutive was returned to office. 

CLC President Claude Jodoin delivered 
two major addresses at the convention, in- 
cluding the main speech at the opening 
session, which was attended by about 60 
delegates and 25 guests. 

Originally intended to be held at Gan- 
der, the convention was rescheduled for 
Corner Brook because of a labour dispute 
between the Hotel Gander and the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union 
(CLC). Other accommodation at Gander 
Was insufficient to house the delegates and 
guests. 

Convention Debates 


An intense debate on the Federation’s 
difficulties in placing its views before the 
Newfoundland Government broke out when 
Steve Neary of the Office Employees’ In- 
ternational Union, Bell Island, asked what 
good it was to pass a resolution that could 
not reach the provincial Government, be- 
cause the Federation was not even on 
speaking terms with it. The resolution in 
question requested the provincial Govern- 
ment to take steps to establish secondary 
industries on Bell Island to combat un- 
employment there. At this point President 
Thoms reviewed the Federation’s relation- 
ships with the provincial Government. He 
said, however, that he would go to the 
provincial Government on Federation mat- 
ters if the executive requested him to do 
SO. 

Failure of the Federation to arrange a 
meeting with the provincial Government, 
which had not replied to a written request, 
was deplored also in the executive coun- 
cil’s report. 

Divergent opinions on the value of affili- 
ation with the New Democratic Party were 
expressed in another debate. Steve Neary 
proposed that the Federation dissociate 
itself from the political party, contending 
that this would facilitate the presentation 
of briefs to and their consideration by the 
provincial Government. James Walsh, NFL 
Eastern Vice-President, interjected that the 
Federation was not affiliated with any 
political party, and President Thoms said 
the Federation was not affiliated with the 
NDP. 
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Claude Jodoin 


CLC President Claude Jodoin addressed 
the delegates twice. 

Referring to the dispute between the 
province’s doctors and the Saskatchewan 
Government over the Medical Care In- 
surance Act, he pointed out that hospital 
workers affiliated with the Congress had 
never gone on strike, although they had 
been tempted to do so. 

In his major address on opening day, 
he deplored the tactics of the Seafarers’ 
International Union against the CLC-affili- 
ated Canadian Maritime Union, reviewed 
the dispute on the St. Lawrence Seaway, 
and urged immediate government action 
to settle the problem. 


Defending the right of labour to enter 
politics, Mr. Jodoin added, however, that 
the Congress always reserved the right to 
criticize any political party, including the 
NDP. 

Resolutions 


Some of the resolutions passed by the 
convention included: 


—aA request to the provincial Government 
to establish job-producing secondary indus- 
tries on Bell Island. 

—Approval of the public health care plan 
introduced in Saskatchewan. 

—A request to re-establish a merchant 
marine in Canada, subsidized by the federal 
Government. 

—A request for a CBC television sta- 
tion in St. John’s, and all other parts of 
the province now served only by a private 
station. 


—A change in legislation and regulations 
to prevent decertification of a union before 
an order for certification is at least one 
year old. 


—A request to delete Section 43A of the 
Labour Relations Act, which was _ inter- 
preted that a strike could be made illegal 
under certain circumstances. 


The Federation reiterated its stand for 
public medical care, for a health plan that 
would be “all-inclusive in scope, and fully 
financed out of taxes of general applica- 
tion.” 


The officers of the Federation were all 
re-elected. They are: Esau Thoms, Presi- 
dent; Albert Ash of Bell Island and James 
Walsh of St. John’s, Eastern Vice-Presi- 
dents; James C. Mullett of Gander, Central 
Vice-President; Calvin Normore of Corner 
Brook, Western Vice-President; and Larry 
Dobbin of St. John’s, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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CNR-CBRT Agreement Merges 
Seniority Lists at Lakehead 


A new consolidated agreement has been 
signed by the Canadian National Railways 
and the Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers. It amal- 
gamates the four separate agreements that 
formerly covered clerical, express, cartage, 
and road transport employees at the Lake- 
head, and became effective on June 1. 

The new agreement, which is the out- 
come of 14 months of negotiations, is an 
extension of a similar one reached in Novem- 
ber of last year and covering the same 
classes of employees in the Edmonton 
district. That agreement was intended at 
the time to pave the way for a contract 
that would apply to the company’s em- 
ployees in these classes all across the coun- 
try, amounting to more than 20,000 (L.G., 
Decisi961,5p.012 15). 

The main effect of the new agreement 
is the combining of seniority lists that 
were formerly separate. When seniority lists 
were separate it was impossible to relocate 
displaced workers from one group into 
another, even though employees were being 
taken on in one group while they were 
being laid off in the other. 





Agricultural Vocational Training 
Subject of New Publication 


The number of persons enrolled in pub- 
licly-sponsored technical and _ vocational 
agricultural courses in Canada in 1959-60 
amounted to only 3 per cent of the agricul- 
tural labour force. On the other hand, in 
the United States, in 1958, the number 
of students enrolled in vocational agricul- 
tural programs assisted by the federal 
Government was equal to 13 per cent of 
the farm labour force in that country. 

This point is brought out in a new 
Department of Labour publication, prepared 
by the Economics and Research Branch, as 
evidence of the meagreness of agricultural 
education in Canada in comparison with 
what is being done in the USS. 

The bulletin, entitled Vocational Training 
Needs in Canadian Agriculture, is No. 5D 
in the series issued under the Research 
Program of the Training of Skilled Man- 
power. It is a report of a survey based on 
personal interviews conducted across Can- 
ada, and in two places in the United States, 
by a team of research workers for the 
Skilled Manpower Training Research Com- 
mittee. A preliminary report of the survey 
was given at the 2nd meeting of the National 
Technical and Vocational Training Advisory 
Council in November last year (L.G., Dec. 
1961, p. 1214). 
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The bulletin is divided into five chapters: 
I—Introduction; II—Trends in Agriculture 
and their Implications in Training; II— 
Present Training Programs—Effectiveness, 
Limitations, Recommendations; [¥V—Areas 
of Training Which Should Be Developed 
Further; and V—Concluding Observations 
and Proposals. 

The fourth chapter deals with the question 
of training for young people, training for 
adults, and training for instructors. The 
fifth chapter deals with new training pro- 
grams and changes required in connection 
with the training of adults, young people, 
and instructors. 

An outline of two agricultural training 
programs being carried out in the United 
States—the Minnesota Vocational Agricul- 
tural Program and the New York Agricul- 
tural and Technical Institute Program—is 
given in an appendix. 





Department Publishing New 


Vocational Training Quarterly 


The first issue of a new quarterly publi- 
cation, Technical and Vocational Training 
In Canada, has just been issued by the 
Department of Labour. 

The periodical is intended to provide 
information on the progress of training in 
Canada under the Technical and Vocational 
Training Assistance Act, passed in Decem- 
ber 1960, which provided for a great in- 
crease in federal assistance to the provinces 
in the training of young people and adults. 





Business, Professional Women 


Hold 18th Biennial Convention 

“The Role of Women in the Public Life 
of Canada” was the theme of the 18th 
biennial convention of the Canadian Feder- 
ation of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, at St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, N.B., 
from July 9 to 13. Some 450 delegates and 
observers attended. 

Mrs. Esther Peterson, U.S. Assistant 
Secretary of Labor and Director of the 
Women’s Bureau; Miss Mary Louise Lynch, 
of the National Parole Board; and Miss 
Marion Royce, Director of the Women’s 
Bureau, federal Department of Labour, 
addressed the meeting. Miss Royce also 
acted as resource leader for a workshop 
on “The Role of Women in Canada’s Work- 
ing Force.” 

After the convention, some of the dele- 
gates attended the Congress of the Inter- 
national Federation of Business and Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs, at Oslo, Norway, 
from July 25 to 31. About 50 Canadians in 
all were present. 
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Labour Day Messages 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour 


Labour Day 1962 finds unemployment 
significantly reduced from a year ago, and 
continued improvement in employment, 
wages and working conditions. This is grati- 
fying to all Canadians, since employment, 
wages and working conditions are of funda- 
mental importance. 


Over the years Organized Labour has 
kept a watchful eye on a wide variety of 
subjects affecting the well-being of the 
country and its people, and every year the 
central labour bodies present their views 
to the Government. 


Management organizations have also pre- 
sented their views on employment and indus- 
trial relations to the Government; these 
views, too, have been taken into considera- 
tion in developing policies and programs 
of action in the labour field. 


In fact, many of the steps taken by the 
Government in the past few years have had 
the effect of putting proposals made by 
responsible union and management bodies 
into action. 


The scope of the Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program, for example, has been 
broadened to increase off-season employ- 
ment, incentives have been provided for 
new industries in areas of surplus man- 
power, export credits to facilitate the export 
of Canadian products have been increased, 
and various steps have been taken to expand 
the public sector of the economy. 


For the past several years the Govern- 
ment has followed a policy of temporary 
deficit financing. The Government intro- 
duced this policy because it was essential 
to stimulate the economy. Our primary 
objective has been to create more jobs— 
to keep Canadians at work. If we had failed 
to take positive action, thousands who have 
jobs today would now be unemployed. 


Labour, along with all responsible na- 
tional bodies, has recognized the pressing 
need for more educational facilities, par- 
ticularly for vocational and technical train- 
ing, to fit increasing numbers of young 
people for the complex jobs of modern 
industry. 

To meet the rapidly developing need we 
offered to pay 75 per cent of provincial 
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costs for new vocational, trade and technical 
schools and extensions to existing schools, 
until March 31, 1963. By July of this year, 
440 school building projects were underway 
or completed. The cost of these projects 
will total $395,000,000, of which the federal 
Government’s share will be more than 
$256,000,000, representing more than 10 
times the federal expenditures in this field 
over the previous 16-year period. 

We have concentrated much effort and 
much expenditure on programs such as 
these, designed to provide jobs now and to 
ensure increased employment in the future. 
Organized labour has commended these 
activities—it has in fact often urged us to 
extend them further. 

At the same time we have not neglected 
our old people, our veterans, or the needs 
of the provinces. We have kept our inter- 
national commitments and we have managed 
to assist other countries as well. 

All this has meant the expenditure of 
money—a great deal of money—but in five 
years it has helped to create work oppor- 
tunities for over 500,000 more Canadians. 

Now, with employment increasing and 
with the country experiencing a high degree 
of economic activity, we have introduced 
measures to consolidate and strengthen our 
economic position in Canada and abroad. 
These measures are designed to maintain 
the strength of the Canadian dollar, to arrest 
the drain on foreign exchange reserves and 
to bring imports and exports into closer 
balance. 

Our future prosperity depends to a large 
extent on our ability to meet growing com- 
petition for markets. This means greater 
efficiency and higher quality in production. 
There is encouraging evidence that, through 
the National Productivity Council and the 
efforts of the more than 1,500 Labour- 
Management Committees, these objectives 
are being pursued by the partners in produc- 
tion more seriously than ever before. 

I am sure that through co-operation we 
can surmount any difficulties, now or in 
the future. This requires sustained effort 
by all Canadians. I am confident that, with 
a clearer recognition of its vital need, we 
can count on “Teamwork in Industry”. 
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Claude Jodoin, President, 


Canadian Labour Congress 


Labour Day is a time when trade unionists 
naturally focus their attention on the objec- 
tives of our movement. Throughout the 
years, our primary objective has always 
been the provision of a better life for all, 
but the means by which improvements can 
be made change with the times. 

It is natural that organized labour has 
had to concentrate much of its effort on 
bettering wages and working conditions, 
and this continues to be a basic function 
of our unions. At the same time we are well 
aware that great improvements in living 
standards can be obtained through social 
programs. Advances in the field of social 
legislation, for example, can bring great 
benefits not only to union members but 
to all people. This is important to us because 
the labour movement is not a selfish organi- 
zation. 

The social improvements which we, as 
Canadians, enjoy today have come slowly 
and in the face of strong opposition. At 
every stage there have been forceful in- 
fluences which would halt social advances 
or turn the tide backward. This condition 
exists today, and this is a time when we 
must meet such opposition with all the 
force at our command. 

This is no time for us to slip back; this 
is rather a time when we must move for- 
ward. The provision of a steadily improving 
standard of living and a better life for all 
the people is the one way by which we can 
prove that the democratic system which we 
support meets the needs of the people. If 
our system fails to meet this qualification, 
then it is doomed. 

We are at a stage in our history when a 
good deal of attention is being focused on 
social legislation. This is timely. There is 
need in Canada today for a full-scale review 
of the whole system of social security so 
that we can more clearly define our present 
position and plan our future. There is a 
very real need to fill gaps in our social 
security system and to unify the program 
as a whole. . 

We must have a much more carefully 
planned approach to our program for meet- 
ing the needs of older people. We are well 
aware that, in the face of the sweeping 
changes now taking place in many indus- 
tries, earlier retirement is likely. This trend 
could lead to years of greater happiness 
for many older people—but only if their 
basic needs are assured. The present old 
age pension plan should be revised to make 
pensions payable at 65 years, without a 
means test; pensions should be increased 
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to $75 a month and should have built-in 
protection for pensioners against price 
increases. 

The old age pension plan alone is, how- 
ever, not sufficient to meet the needs we 
are going to face. Plans should be launched 
immediately for the creation of a national 
contributory pension plan, related to earn- 
ings and portable so that workers changing 
their jobs would retain their interest in the 
plan. 

Public attention has recently been focused 
on the fact that Canada is one of the few 
advanced countries that has failed to pro- 
vide a comprehensive medical plan for its 
people. We need a health program that is 
available equally to all, that provides the 
most comprehensive type of services of 
high quality, that encourages medical educa- 
tion and research, and that is free from the 
dominant control of any particular interest 
group. 

There is need now for a review of family 
allowances. We are all aware of the in- 
creased emphasis that has been placed on 
the need for education. If children are to 
stay in school Jonger—and we certainly 
hope they will—this will increase the finan- 
cial burden on families. In fact, in many 
cases the length of school training a child 
receives will be determined by the family’s 
resources. To meet this condition, allow- 
ances should not stop at 16 years, as at 
present, but should be extended up to 21 
years for children still attending school. 

Many other aspects of our social security 
program need bringing up to date to meet 
today’s conditions. The opposition that is 
now being heard about such changes is the 
same kind of opposition that was expressed 
at suggestions that there should be free 
compulsory education, unemployment insur- 
ance, workmen’s compensation, and old age 
pensions. Today all of these provisions for 
meeting the needs of people have become 
an accepted part of our social fabric. Yet 
the opposition to them was every bit as 
bitter and as strong as is the opposition to 
social change today. 

While it is natural that our attention 
centres largely on matters within our own 
country, we must not lose sight of the vital 
world situation. It is regrettable that another 
Labour Day has come without any marked 
easing in the severe international tensions 
that have now existed for so long. 

We, as a labour movement, must continue 
to press for policies that will lead to an 
easing of these tensions and that will 
contribute to world peace. The spirit of 
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brotherhood on which the labour movement 
is founded is not one that can be restricted 
by international borders. We cannot rest 
until all men share in bread, peace and 
freedom. 

At the same time we can make a great 
contribution to world freedom and demo- 


cracy by establishing the highest possible 
standards here in Canada. We may be 
proud that labour has always been in the 
forefront of efforts to gain improvements 
for all people. We must maintain that posi- 
tion. Let us make Labour Day 1962 a day 
of dedication to that end. 


Jean Marchand, General President, 
Confederation of National Trade Unions 


(Translation) 


The inertia of Canadian authorities and 
leaders of our economic life in the face 
of our problems may cause the nation to 
fall into the worst depression it has ever 
known. 

While most of the industrialized western 
countries have, since the last war, recon- 
structed their economies so as to obtain 
maximum production and development, we 
in Canada are still imputing intentions to 
the progressive elements and upholding 
hackneyed concepts of another generation. 

To try to make people believe that the 
dilemma facing Canada is the choice be- 
tween free enterprise and socialism is close 
to deceit and irresponsibility. 

Workers have not yet come to discussing 
ideological issues. They want solutions to 
their problems, and these problems are: full 


employment, adequate economic develop- 
ment, peace in the world and a better dis- 
tribution of wealth. The year just ended 
does not show that we have even begun 
to solve these problems. 

Contrary to common sense and to ap- 
proved techniques in economics, the federal 
Government has decided to offer us, as a 
remedy to some of our troubles, tight money 
and austerity, which can only make our 
difficulties worse than they are now. 

The future is not bright and we will 
again this year celebrate Labour Day in 
distress, as we see nothing at hand to give 
us any hope. 

As we have done in the past, we are 
again Offering to co-operate with govern- 
ments and employers so that jointly we may 
try to achieve together what we are power- 
less to do alone. 


A. A. Hutchinson, Chairman, 
National Legislative Committee, 
International Railway Brotherhoods 


As we approach another Labour Day the 
working people of the world are grateful 
that there has been no major military con- 
flict in the world and that the uneasy peace 
which prevailed a year ago seems to have 
become somewhat easier. 


The past year has seen some improve- 
ment in the employment situation in Canada 
but the outlook, with curtailment of govern- 
ment spending on public works and other 
projects, does not augur well for a con- 
tinued improvement. 


Disposal of the surplus grain that was 
held in Western Canada, as well as present 
prospects for at least a fair crop this year, 
is cause for reasonable optimism in Western 
Canada. The prosperity of Western Canada 
has a definite influence upon the welfare 
of the railways and the railway employees; 
for this prosperity Railway Labour is grate- 
ful. 


Mechanization of railway operation con- 
tinues to expand, and as it expands, the 
need for railway labour continues to di- 
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minish, thus aggravating the already critical 
unemployment situation. 

We have come through a federal election 
that has left the country with a confused 
situation at a time when we need a strong 
and stable Government. The result of the 
election is cause for concern to all those 
who have the welfare of Canada at heart. 

It is to be hoped that good sense and 
good judgment will prevail in the forth- 
coming session of Parliament so that the 
interests of Canada may be placed ahead 
of the interests of party. 

Organized Labour has the welfare of 
Canada as its main objective and I feel 
quite sure that it can be depended upon 
to do everything within reason to further 
that welfare, so that the future may yield 
the rich rewards which are the right of all 
the people of the nation. 

The promises of prosperity and happiness 
can be achieved by the joint efforts of all 
phases of our society and only by their 
fullest co-operation; this should be the 
objective for the coming year. 
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Human Consequences of Industrialization 


Summaries of addresses by Prince Philip, Right Honourable Vincent Massey 
and Dr. W. A. Lewis delivered at the Duke of Edinburgh’s Second Commonwealth 
Conference on the human consequences of the changing of industrial environment 


Although a prosperous country, a success- 
ful business and happy community are 
valuable in themselves, all must ultimately 
be judged by their effect on individuals, 
H.R.H. Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, 
said in his keynote address at the opening 
of the Second Commonwealth Study Con- 
ference (L.G., July, p. 772). 


“The important thing, to my mind, is to 
recognize those factors in the changing en- 
vironment which cause human misery, and 
plan them out of future developments as 
much as possible,” he said. “If at the same 
time you succeed in planning in those fea- 
tures which make for human contentment, 
so much the better.” 


Prince Philip served as President of the 
Second Conference, as he had at the first. 
Chairman of the Conference was Rt. Hon. 
Vincent Massey, former Governor-General, 
who also spoke at the opening session in 
Montreal on May 14. Another opening day 
speaker was Dr. W. A. Lewis, Vice-Chan- 
cellor of the University of the West Indies. 


In referring to the origins of the first 
conference, Prince Philip said that two 
developments in the Commonwealth had 
caused him to think seriously about such 
a meeting. 


“In the first place, while the purely indus- 
trial side of the developments, such as 
design, layout, and equipment of the factory 
or the mines, was done using all the latest 
techniques, the provision for the community 
which was going to operate the industry 
varied very greatly. In some cases a lot 
of thought had been given to the planning 
of the community, in others it was rather 
obviously only a secondary consideration. 

“It occurred to me that while it was 
obviously not possible to lay down the law 
about how communities should be developed, 
at least there was plenty of evidence in 
most countries how it should not ‘be done.” 

The second point that struck him, Prince 
Philip went on to say, was that with the 
rapid advance of industry in the Common- 
wealth, agricultural nations were on the 
verge of becoming industrialized, and would 
be “going through the pangs of readjustment 
which industrialization makes necessary. 

“It seemed to me that if these thoughts 
came to me during these journeys it might 
be a good idea to expose people with expe- 
rience in industry, and with prospects of 
authority, to the same kind of treatment, 
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in order to give them a chance to take a 
broad view of their responsibilities during 
the process of industrialization or during 
the further development of existing indus- 
trial communities.” 

Canada had many examples to offer of 
the problems created by industrial develop- 
ment, he said. “There are old, well-estab- 
lished industrial and commercial centres 
like Montreal and Toronto; there are old, 
single-industry towns, some coping with 
problems of expansion and diversification, 
and some with contraction. 

“There are new towns built to serve 
mining operations in the far north, like 
Schefferville, or to serve an industrial proc- 
ess like the smelting of aluminum at 
Arvida and Kitimat. There are towns where 
the mines are worked out and only the 
old people hang on, and new towns where 
there are no old people at all. Other com- 
munities are centres of great agricultural 
areas.” 

In his address to the closing session of 
the Conference, in Vancouver on June 6, 
Prince Philip said: 

“It is up to people like you to make 
certain that mankind retains responsibility 
for, and control of his environment, and 
does not let the world slide into a state 
of confusion merely for lack of thought or 
foresight.” 

Whatever use they made of the expe- 
rience gained during the Conference, he 
went on, “I would only ask you one thing: 
To remember that whenever you are respon- 
sible for taking a decision in your industry 
or community, it is going to react on 
people.” This was the crux of the Con- 
ference, he said. 

Growing population, greater centralization 
of control of industry and commerce, grow- 
ing mechanization and automation made the 
individual less and less important. “Progress 
means nothing unless people come along 
with it of their own free will. Efficiency 
is merely another name for tyranny unless 
it is consciously achieved by the voluntary 
actions of groups of human beings.” 

Canadian experience had taught the dele- 
gates many lessons, the Prince continued, 
and perhaps the most important of these 
was that “a high standard of living does 
not insulate communities from the harsh 
problems of industrialization which are 
experienced in every part of the Common- 
wealth. 
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“The main lesson you seem to have 
learned about both communities as well as 
industries is that expediency is a bad way 
of working for the future. Only careful 
study, careful planning and resolute execu- 
tion all the time, and not just by fits and 
starts, can prevent the worst mistakes and 
the worst results of industrialization,” he 
pointed out. 

Canada offered a valuable example to 
the rest of the Commonwealth in its treat- 
ment of minorities, he said; but he re- 
marked that minorities must take part in 
the life of the community and not simply 
keep to themselves. 


“The basic difficulty of the minorities is 
to avoid living solely in the past instead of 
allowing their culture to develop parallel 
with that of the majority,” the Prince con- 
tinued. “Any human organization that re- 
mains static eventually disintegrates.” 


Referring to education as another sub- 
ject that had received the careful atten- 
tion of the Conference, he said that “the 
need for education to be directed toward 
the needs of science, industry, commerce 
and so on” had been emphasized; but that 
this raised “the age-old argument between 
vocational education and the general de- 
velopment of the individual as a person 
and a citizen.” 

“T don’t pretend to know what the proper 
balance should be,” Prince Philip said, 
“but every country must work to achieve 
such a balance, so that the demands of the 
material world are met without ignoring 
the heritage of thousands of years of 
human spiritual and cultural endeavour.” 


Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey 


As a result of pioneer habits of living, 
we in Canada have all too often not built 
for beauty or permanence, and “the atmos- 
phere of our towns still often suggests that 
of the mining camp or the logging drive,” 
said Rt. Hon. Vincent Massey in his address 
to the Conference. 

“We have often ignored the long-term 
aesthetic and social needs of town planning, 
in order to pursue immediate economic 
ends. We have given to our communities, not 
the fine squares and noble public buildings 
and pleasant urban parks which belong to 
peoples who have known better how to 
embellish life, but have surrendered too 
fully to those means of transportation upon 
which of course our livelihood and sur- 
vival have depended. In a way perhaps un- 
surpassed even in the United States, we 
have worshipped first the railway and then 
the automobile,” Mr. Massey said. 
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He went on to point out that what trans- 
portation and construction will do to our 
urban scene is by no means settled yet. 
Much the most important phase of our 
industrialization belongs to the past 20 
years, but the biggest changes are yet to 
come. Within the next two generations we 
shall probably undertake as much new 
building as there has been in this country 
since the beginning. 

“Our secondary and service industries are 
expected to take corresponding strides for- 
ward. And we have begun to face the prob- 
lem of fostering the human resources which 
we have often neglected in the past. 

“But the full powers of an _ industrial 
society are still before us,” the speaker 
continued. “To a degree not found in more 
industrialized nations, we still have it within 
us to decide what kind of society we are 
to be and how we may guide the economic 
and cultural revolution we have begun to 
sac 

Contrasting business and labour in Can- 
ada with business and labour in the United 
States, Mr. Massey intimated that financial 
and industrial concerns in Canada were 
characterized by “prudence” and “modera- 
tion,” that Canadians were sometimes 
criticized for “a lack of boldness and im- 
agination and the will to live danger- 
ouslV. oe 

“One result of this caution and of. the 
limited amount of money for investment 
available in Canada is that the great major- 
ity of ventures requiring large quantities of 
capital have been undertaken by non-Cana- 
dians and particularly in this century by 
Americans.” 

Mr. Massey went on to say that the in- 
flux of American capital and American 
entrepreneurs had been “of immense eco- 
nomic benefit to this country,” and he de- 
precated the fear that this benefit was being 
bought at the cost of future political inde- 
pendence. On the contrary, he thought that 
“the financial and industrial stimulus we 
have thus received may well have been one 
of those things which have enabled us to 
assert our political independence so effec- 
tively.” 

Mr. Massey went on to speak of the 
handicaps imposed by “our loose federal 
constitutional structure, with immense re- 
serves of power vested in the provinces.” 
This made it particularly difficult to tackle 
the problems “which come from rapid in- 
dustrialization, problems which are national 
in scope, but provincial in constitutional 
terms. 

“The big problems are not ones which 
can really ever be settled and ‘fixed’ by 
some magic formula, some act of revolu- 
tion, some political system,” Mr. Massey 
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said at the conclusion of his address. “They 
are the problems we must teach ourselves 
to live with, just as all peoples, for the 
first time in human history, are now simply 
forced to learn to live with one another, 
if we are to survive at all... .” 


Dr. W. A. Lewis 


Industrialization comes in three stages, 
and the first one is the most trying, Dr. 
Lewis told the delegates in an address in 
which he spoke up in defence of industrial- 
ization, capitalism, and democracy. 


“The early decades of industrialization 
are always a time of troubles, presenting 
the paradox that though society is growing 
richer, it simultaneously grows angrier, and 
most angry at the points where most de- 
velopment is taking place,” he said. 


This first stage of industrialization begins 
“when money-making is given its head,” 
he went on. “Capitalists challenge the old 
rulers. They insist on making new laws 
to protect persons and property. They de- 
mand administrative reforms. They seize 
a share, even the dominating share in the 
government. They even change the national 
ideology. Profit-making, which in most re- 
ligions is slightly immoral, comes to be 
sanctified as a reward for enterprise.” 


Industrialization gives rise to unrest on 
account of the unemployment brought 
about by development and the efforts of 
those in one sector of the economy to 
keep up with cost increases generated by 
development in other sectors, Dr. Lewis 
explained. 

Once the first phase has passed, however, 
“social peace” is restored as a logical result 
of the advance of economic development. 
This comes about from several causes, he 
said. 


“Industrialization abolishes one of the 
causes of social strife by abolishing eco- 
nomic misery. In face of rising national 
output per head, slums, famine, early mor- 
tality, ignorance, and other great social evils 
are rolled away. 

“In the early phase of industrialization 
men worry about whether their children 
will die of hunger; in the later phase they 


worry about whether they can maintain the 
payments on their television set.” 


Another result of economic development 
is the lessening of the number of significant 
human differences, Dr. Lewis explained. 
He attributed the growth of religious and 
racial toleration to “the evolution of an 
economic system which rewards primarily 
by performance, and not by affiliation, and 
which, in doing so, has reduced conflicts 
of race, religion and tribe to the significance 
of children’s games.” 


The third great consequence of indus- 
trialization is development of equality and 
the abolition of social classes, the speaker 
contended. “Industrialization takes the hu- 
miliation out of the lives of the masses of 
the people.” 


Dr. Lewis warned the delegates, how- 
ever, many of whom were from the new 
states of Africa and Asia, that democracy is 
on trial in these countries. But he thought 
that their troubles would prove to be tem- 
porary, “and that the very forces which 
have created them, the forces of economic 
development, will also take us through to 
relative calm.” 


Regarding Communism, he said _ that 
“Marxist revolution may be a necessary 
prelude to reform in countries dominated 
by reactionary landlords, as for example 
in one or two Latin American countries.” 
But, he argued, such revolutions were not 
necessary in capitalist countries, “since 
capitalists can be made to yield by other 
pressures.” 


Dr. Lewis rejected the theory that in 
the new nations economic development can 
be achieved only under a dictator. “The 
kind of social peace which we seek to 
reach is one where people accept their 
political system because they have hope 
and confidence that their aspirations can 
be met within that system,” he said. 


To establish such a system there must be 
“democratic leaders who will rise above 
sectional interests” and “a devoted admin- 
istrative class.” Given these, “the relative 
peace which the developed countries took 
a century to win can be achieved by us in 
two generations,” Dr. Lewis declared. 


ee —— 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 





Baker Foundation for Blindness Prevention 


Canadian National Institute for the Blind sets up E£. A. Baker Foundation for 
Prevention of Blindness in recognition of outstanding service of Col. E. A. 
Baker, who has retired as Managing Director of the Institute after 42 years 


After 42 years of service to the blind 
in Canada, Col. E. A. Baker, O.B.E., M.C., 
Croix de Guerre, B.Sc., LL.D., retired at 
the end of June as Managing Director of 
the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind. Col. Baker has devoted most of his 
life to the development of services for the 
blind and to prevention of blindness pro- 
grams. 

In recognition of his outstanding service, 
the CNIB has set up the E. A. Baker 
Foundation for Prevention of Blindness. 

This year is Prevention of Blindness 
year, dedicated to directing public attention 
to visual health, and being observed in 
109 member countries of the World Health 
Organization. 

The Baker Foundation will assist in many 
prevention of blindness projects. It will pro- 
vide fellowships and scholarships to en- 
courage young doctors to study ophthal- 
mology. There is an ever-growing need for 
more eye doctors in Canada. At present 
there are only 250 certified ophthalmologists 
in this country. 

A grant of $3,000 to the University of 
British Columbia for this purpose was made 
during the past year. Ophthalmic research 
will also receive support from the Foun- 
dation. 

Provision of special equipment required 
by eye specialists will be another under- 
taking of the Foundation. During the year 
the CNIB made a grant of $4,000 to the 
University of Toronto to supply four micro- 
scopes for use in teaching in the Depart- 
ment of Ophthalmology at the University. 
This is in addition to two fellowships of 
$2,000 each presented annually by the 
National Council and the Ontario Board 
of Management. 

Grants to encourage and assist nurses 
to take special training in ophthalmic nurs- 
ing will also be provided by the Foundation. 

The Foundation will provide research 
grants to the Eye Bank of Canada to study 
ways of restoring sight to more blind 
Canadians. Some 600 persons have already 
benefited from this service. The Baker 
Foundation will aid the expansion of the 
low vision clinic in Toronto, which has 
improved the vision of many Canadians 
who could not be helped by ordinary lenses. 
Through special grants to these and other 
services of prevention, the Baker Foundation 
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will aid in the promotion of visual health 
across the country. 

Although Col. Baker worked untiringly 
for the betterment of services for the blind 
in Canada, he did not confine his interests 
to his own country. He is now serving his 
third term as President of the World Coun- 
cil for the Welfare of the Blind, which 
seeks to aid the sightless in more than 40 
countries. He was interested in the forma- 
tion of the Royal Commonwealth Society 
for the Blind, London, England, which now 
serves the blind in the underprivileged coun- 
tries of the Commonwealth. The Baker 
Foundation will assist, to some degree, pre- 
vention of blindness programs now under- 
way in underdeveloped countries. 

Blinded himself during the First World 
War, Col. Baker has maintained an active 
interest in veterans’ affairs. He is Honorary 
Chairman of the National Council of 
Veterans Associations in Canada, Honorary 
President of the War Pensioners of Canada, 
a Life Member of the Canadian Legion and 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force Veterans 
in Canada. He was Vice-President and later 
Secretary of the Sir Arthur Pearson Asso- 
ciation of War Blinded for more than 30 
years. 

Col. Baker was the first recipient of the 
Helen Keller Award for outstanding leader- 
ship at international levels. The award was 
presented by Helen Keller herself in New 
York in 1960. 

With the passing of the Vocational Re- 
habilitation of Disabled Persons Act, the 
Minister of Labour appointed Col. Baker 
as a member of the National Advisory 
Council for the Vocational Rehabilitation 
of Disabled Persons as a representative of 
the voluntary agencies. During the past ten 
years Col. Baker has given outstanding 
assistance to the Government of Canada in 
the development of plans for vocational 
rehabilitation of disabled persons. 


Wally Kennedy, blind for the last 15 
years, has just completed ten years of what 
his employers describe as “very satisfactory” 
service at the Canadian General Electric 
plant in Barrie, Ont. Wally is employed at 
tasks requiring skill and careful workman- 
ship. 

At present he is engaged in sandblasting 
the sole plates of electric irons. 
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Older Workers 





OECD Seminar on Age and Employment 


Hope of sponsors was to obtain positive suggestions that could be laid before 
the bodies, national and international, that could fake action on them. Two 
Department of Labour officials among the specialists invited fo participate 


Under the sponsorship of the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Co-operation and De- 
velopment (OECD) a five-day seminar on 
age and employment was held in Stockholm, 
Sweden, from April 15 to 19 this year. 
Participation was by invitation to specialists 
from various countries, mostly European, 
and representatives from 13 nations at- 
tended. Canada and the United States sent 
representatives. 

Attending from Canada were Ian Camp- 
bell, National Co-ordinator, Civilian Re- 
habilitation, Department of Labour, and 
Chairman, Interdepartmental Committee on 
Older Workers, and Dr. Gil Schonning, 
Assistant Director, Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour. 

The seminar was convened to provide 
positive suggestions that could be laid before 
those bodies—both national and interna- 
tional—that might be in a position to act 
upon them. The two principal areas of 
discussion were employment and research. 

Topics discussed included: attitudes to- 
ward age and employment and toward 
premature retirement; psychological reasons 
for unemployment; aging and _ working 
capacity; problems of measuring functional 
age and assessment of fitness; vocational 
training and retraining; training for retire- 
ment; the effect of pension regulations and 
the relationship between pension schemes 
and attitudes toward retirement; the need 
for further research; the need for public 
education to eliminate age-discriminatory 
practices; and many other related aspects 
of the problem. 


Four Proposals 


One paper presented at the seminar out- 
lined four practical proposals for alleviating 
the employment problem for older persons. 
The paper proposed that: 

—attempts be made to alter working con- 
ditions so that they were better suited to 
the capabilities of older people; 

—efforts be made to find the aging 
worker a new job that is physiologically, 
psychologically and socially better suited 
to his capabilities; 

—in dealing with the problem, thought 
be given to the procedures for guiding 
workers and transferring them to other 
jobs, with consideration given to the facili- 
ties that would enable the older worker 
to do his new job properly; 
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A final obvious point was the importance 
of wage considerations in the employment 
of aging workers. 


The following six conclusions were agreed 
upon as representing satisfactorily the main 
results of the deliberations: 


1. There was satisfactory evidence that 
in all participating countries a new and 
growing problem existed concerning age and 
employment. Those involved were in the 
second half of their working lives—above 
the age of 40 years. 


2. The present nature and extent of the 
problem in a particular country is a com- 
plex function of its population structure 
and trends, its labour market economy, its 
rate of technological change, and its social 
and educational pattern. 


3. Three specific problems could be dis- 
tinguished and, although related, should be 
given separate attention. These were: 


—tThe effects on men and women beyond 
the mid-point of their working lives of 
recent acceleration in the rate of tech- 
nological change. These effects were prin- 
cipally those of increased stress and diffi- 
culty of re-employment. 


—tThe transitional phase around the usual 
pensionable ages, in which men and women 
were, in general, still capable of socially 
useful activity whether remunerated or 
voluntary, while probably not fully capable 
of continuing further their previous full- 
time employment. 


—The phase—essentially a new one for 
the majority of the working population— 
in which many years must be spent in full 
retirement. 


4, The problems faced by those usually 
described as the unskilled and semi-skilled, 
whether in factory or office, were found to 
be generally much greater than those faced 
by the skilled or highly-trained persons. 


5. The chronological age of a person is a 
highly unsatisfactory measure of his occu- 
pational utility and adaptability. 


6. The communication of facts obtained 
by research workers in a variety of discip- 
lines to those in government, in management 
and in the trade unions, who alone can 
implement them, appears not to have been 
highly successful to date. 
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Women’s Bureau 


U.N. Commission on the Status of Women 


16th session deals with several subjects relating to women’s position within 
the labour force; vocational guidance and training, equal pay, retirement age 


At its 16th session, held March 19 to 
April 6, the United Nations Commission 
on the Status of Women dealt with several 
subjects relating to women’s position within 
the labour force. 

Vocational Guidance and Training—Com- 
mission members agreed that vocational 
guidance and training were the key to the 
economic advancement of women workers. 
Professional classes are fairly well served 
with vocational guidance and training cour- 
ses but very little training is available for 
clerical and unskilled jobs, in which the 
greatest number of women are. 

Delegates expressed the view that ade- 
quate guidance in the choice of jobs and 
training was of vital importance not only 
for girls seeking their first job but also 
for older women re-entering the labour 
force. 

In a resolution, member states were 
urged (a) to consider how to improve the 
vocational guidance and vocational and 
technical training of women and girls and 
to achieve free educational facilities in that 
field, (b) to ensure men and women equal 
access to existing vocational and profes- 
sional schools, (c) to establish new centres, 
where necessary, for vocational and pro- 
fessional training of men and women on 
the basis of equality and (d) to encourage 
on-the-job vocational training of women in 
industrial and other establishments. 

The Commission expressed the hope that 
the ILO Panel of Consultants on the Prob- 
lems of Women Workers will discuss voca- 
tional guidance and counselling at its next 
session and that the ILO will place the 
subject on the agenda of an early session 
of its General Conference. 

Equal Pay for Equal Work—It was re- 
ported that 39 countries had ratified the 
ILO. Convention (No. 100) concerning 
equal remuneration for men and women 
workers for work of equal value. The long- 
term trend in respect to equal pay was 
encouraging. 

In the Commission’s debate on this sub- 
ject, the members stressed the following 
obstacles to full acceptance of the prin- 
ciple: lack of objective analysis of job 
content and lack of simple job evaluation 
methods; inadequate vocational guidance 
and training; lack of child care facilities, 
which increases absenteeism among work- 
ing mothers; the cost of maternity benefits, 
which the employer tends to charge as 
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wages; the existence of special categories 
of “typically feminine work”; and women’s 
acceptance of lower wages, especially in 
the developing countries. 

A resolution was passed requesting mem- 
ber states who had not already done so to 
ratify ILO Convention 100 and also to 
implement the provisions of the companion 
Recommendation (No. 90). Voluntary 
organizations, both national and _ interna- 
tional, were urged to advocate equal pay 
in all their activities and to work for equal 
pay legislation and practical application of 
the principle. 

Age of Retirement—Complying with a 
resolution passed at the Commission’s 14th 
session (L.G. 1960, p. 594),.the ILO under- 
took a global study of the age of retirement 
for women and their rights to pension. In 
its study, the ILO had considered the age of 
retirement in the light of information from 
biologists, public health experts, doctors, 
psychologists and industrial personnel spe- 
cialists. 

To give members time to consider the 
ILO report thoroughly, the Commission 
decided to defer discussion until the 17th 
session. 

Children of Working Mothers—The Com- 
mission considered a report of a seminar 
on creches and day nurseries sponsored by 
the International Children’s Centre, Paris 
(L.G., July, p. 829). Differing opinions 
were expressed, depending on the social and 
economic situations of the member coun- 
tries, It was generally agreed, however, 
that “Female employment is a social fact 
against which it is naive and useless to 
protest.” pe 

Members thought: there was need for 
improving the quality of existing institu- 
tions; the financing of creches and day 
nurseries should be from public funds, from 
private capital or funds supplied by non- 
governmental organizations according to the 
economic, social and cultural structure of 
different countries; and the scope of help 
to working mothers should be widened to 
include other aids such as home helps and 
visiting nurses. 

A resolution was passed requesting that 
information on the most important ap- 
proaches and facilities to assist working 
mothers in the care of their children be 
obtained from WHO, the ILO and the Inter- 
national Children’s Centre for the 18th 
session of the Commission. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 


(Latest statistics available at August 15, 1962) 








Percentage Change 
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Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labourforce (a)... 2.2 ee oes (000)| July io e/a Vic meal We la 2.0 
iployeawaert tow, oa Nek eee PL (000)| July 6,569 | + 1.8) -+- 2.8 
Ameicultures 1 000,22 220% eens 0792.1. .>,(000)) duly 746/ + 8.6| — 5.8 
Noneagriculitinesse), «deri iand niseits . Gives (000)| July 5,823 | + 1.0] + 4.0 
BAN RWwOE here cat. sui ata asks - Gel. hs (000)| July §, 3090 fick | ohels b + 4.5 
At work 35 hours or more............. (000)) July 5,141}; — 8.0| + 3.4 
At work less than 35 hours............ (000)| July 580 | — 138.7 | + 5.6 
Employed but not at work............ (000)| July 848 | + 341.7 | — ea 
inemployed ¥. han ostlert). ore: A: -oit!-. (000)| July 308 | + 2.3) — 13.0 
(1 au L1G a Eta? « Gers hedabenin (000)| July 46 }-+ 2.2:\ + 7.0 
Qe Dee mee errr i elon zoe (000)| July 109 | + 3.8| — 10.7 
CSHEUECLTd Ce ae RE tere als hoe ae no aes (000)| July G44 2.2; — 16.1 
FAI ION Ot .,.noeente Lee. DIELS ches (000)| July 26 0.0| — 29.7 
Peaeitichaetits. ees. 8. 0). Lagi 2: (000)| July 33 O.On—o 17.5 
Without work and seeking work............... (000)| July 992 |} + 0.7; — 12.3 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days............. (000) July 16|+ 45.5 | — 28.8 
Industrial employment (1949=100)..................| May 121.0 }.+ 3:7|+ 3.2 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)............. May 113.4.) seus: © 4.6 
Tate te BON gk ie Satis: Teens + a: 1st 6 Mos. 
1962 34,061 _ “- 7.4 
Destined to she labour force..........-....s.24e 1st 6 Mos. 
1962 17, 214 — _ 6.9 
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Cpizenand lodkoubas .eeaicaxblery «feeb. +. Sek July AT be —reet hs, 3 aetew 414.6 
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TU UTHRIOU AN ADRAC A VS ccs bid eke es eles aur neta eae July 133,650 | — 48.7} + 41.3 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)....| May Peso76 | + Ove pee 3.0 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).........--.--+++-++- May $ 1.89 0.0} + 231 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.).......-.---- May AV Ose (dsOnpeb 132 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)..........--+++5++555- May $77 5D sli stir leael te 4.1 
Consumer price index (1949=100)............----5+- July T3150) ee OA. Lae 16 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(GL reo er cree ee May AR ee Oe 2.9 
MOUALLADOUL INCOING <6. 6 hse ape ie agit = $000,000....| May 6746 3.4. | HF Che! 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949=100).......-4.-:.. eee e eee eens June 194.9| + 3.5; + 8.8 
Manutacturiesssccos ooo remo re ro ee m June 176.0| + 4.6} + 9.2 
Tia lle absent acs :. «beeen Se June 178.5.) + 4.5 | + 12.8 
DN ia el IG aLOe atrevereroveseerini utero ete sioemnrnraranerneereeaiats June 173.9 + 5.0/-+ 6.1 














(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These figures are the result of a 
monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the purpose of providing esti- 
mates of the employment characteristics of the civilian non-institutional population of working age. 
(More than 35,000 households chosen by area sampling methods in approximately 170 different areas 
in Canada are visited each month.) The civilian labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institu- 
tional population 14 years of age and over that was employed or unemployed during the survey week. 
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Employment Review 


Employment and Unemployment, July 


Employment rose by 118,000 between 
June and July. The increase was somewhat 
larger than usual for the month in the 
non-farm sector of the economy; there 
was also an increase in farm employment 
but it was much less than seasonal. 

Employment in July totalled 6,569,000, 
which was 180,000 higher than in July last 
year. 

Unemployment remained virtually un- 
changed during the month. It totalled 308,- 
000, compared with 301,000 in June. The 
July unemployment total was 46,000 lower 
than a year earlier. 

The unemployment total in July was 
4.5 per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 5.2 per cent a year earlier. 

The estimated labour force in July was 
6,877,000, an increase of 134,000, or 2.0 
per cent, from a year earlier. 

The increase during the month in the 
total labour force and in the number 
employed was accounted for almost entirely 
by a further influx of students into the 
labour market. An estimated 173,000 teen- 
agers were added to the labour force, most 
of whom found work. This addition was 
partly offset by the seasonable withdrawal 
of a significant number of married women 
from the labour force. 

Employment 

Seasonal requirements of agriculture were 
somewhat smaller than in previous years, 
but nevertheless accounted for half of the 
net increase in employment from June to 
July. 

The advance in non-agricultural employ- 
ment stemmed mainly from increased activ- 
ity in construction, transportation, and 
trade. Employment in the service industry 
showed little change during the month, 
whereas it normally registers a _ sizable 
decline. 


Manufacturing employment was at about 
the same level as in June. It was seasonally 
retarded by layoffs for model changeover 
in the automobile industry. But virtually all 
other manufacturing industries were con- 
siderably busier than at this time last year. 

Employment in July was 2.8 per cent 
higher than in July 1961. Non-farm employ- 
ment was 4.0 per cent higher. The main 
increases were 84,000 in service and 71,000 
in manufacturing. Smaller gains took place 
in construction, transportation, and mining. 

Seasonal labour requirements in agricul- 
ture were much lower than usual in July, 
particularly in Ontario. Compared with a 
year ago, farm employment was lower in 
the Atlantic, Quebec and Ontario regions; 
there was little change in the western 
regions. 

Non-farm employment was substantially 
higher in all regions than a year earlier. 
Gains ranged from about 3 per cent in the 
Atlantic region to better than 5 per cent in 
Quebec. 

Unemployment 


Between June and July, the number of 
unemployed showed no appreciable change. 
In comparison, the change in unemployment 
between June and July over the past five 
years has varied from an increase of 15,000 
to a decrease of 29,000. Virtually all of the 
46,000 year-to-year drop in unemployment 
was among unemployed men, and all of the 
decrease was among those 20 years of age 
and over. 

About two thirds of those unemployed 
in July had been out of work for three 
months or less. Another 12 per cent had 
been unemployed for four to six months, 
and 20 per cent for more than six months. 
Long-term unemployment was substantially 
lower than last year. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
ReReaequalequlaee==OgoeoeoeoqoqoqoqoqomommomooSsSsS$S 








Labour Surplus Approximate Balance 


Labour Market Areas 1 2 3 

July July July July July July 

1962 1561 1962 1961 1962 1961 
Metronolitan.:.i5..5 sh-seaeca aioe Oe 1 1 3 7 8 4 
Major Industrial=ce see ee eee ee 2 1 16 19 8 6 
Maior Agrienliural, oc omaecdeccpnceaterc _ _ 3 1 11 13 
Minore®,.  rcaes Soave De ee _ _— 18 24 40 34 
FLOvaLo ase cree eee 3 2 40 51 67 57 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—JULY 














SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group | 


WINDSOR- 
LEAMINGTON 





METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 





Lac St. Jean 


OSHAWA <— 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 


per cent or more in non- 
agricultural activity) 





MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 


(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 
per cent or more agricultural) 





MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 


ae a | a SS SS eee 


MODERATE 
LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 2 


Quebec-L evis 
St. John’s 
Vancouver- 

New Westminster 


Brantford 
Corner Brook 
Cornwal! 
Farnham-Granby 
Joliette 

Kingston 
Moncton 

New Glasgow 
Niagara Peninsula 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Saint John 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 

Trois Rivieres 


Chatham 

Riviere du Loup 

Thetford-Megantic- 
Ville St. Georges 


Beauharnois 
Campbellton 
CENTRAL 


APPROXIMATE 
BALANCE 


Group 3 


LABOUR 
SHORTAGE 


Group 4 










Hamilton 
—->MONTREAL 
Ottawa-Hull 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 


—>FT. WILLIAM- 
PT. ARTHUR 

Guelph 

Kitchener 

London 
—>SARNIA 

Sudbury 
—->TIMMINS- 
KIRKLAND LAKE. 
—->VICTORIA 


Charlottetown 
Lethbridge 
Moose Jaw 
North Battleford 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
—->SASKATOON 
Yorkton 





Pe 
VANCOUVER ISLAND|—->BRACEBRIDGE 


Dawson Creek 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Fredericton 
Gaspe 
Lindsay 
Newcastle 
Okanagan Valley 
Prince George- 
Quesnel 


Quebec North Shore 


—»RIMOUSKI 


Ste. Agathe- 
St. Jerome 

St. Jean 

Summerside 


Valleyfield 


Brampton 

Bridgewater 
—->CHILLIWACK 
—->CRANBROOK 
Dauphin 
Drumheller 
Galt 
Goderich 
Grand Falls 
—>KAMLOOPS 
Kentville 
Kitimat 
Lachute-Ste. Therese 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
—>MONTMAGNY 
North Bay 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince Rupert 
St. Hyacinthe 
=—>S1. STEPHEN 
St. Thomas 
Simcoe 
Sorel 
Stratford 
Swift Current 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
Victoriaville 
Walkerton 
Weyburn 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Woodstock-Tillsonburg 
Yarmouth 







—->The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification system used, see page 642, June issue. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 





Major Settlements in 1962 


During the first six months of 1962, more than 120 settlements applying 
to bargaining units of 500 or more employees were negotiated in industries 
outside the construction sector. Agreements of one year’s duration were con- 
cluded in 32 per cent of the settlements, and two-year contracts accounted for 40 
per cent of the new major agreements. Approximately one quarter of all settle- 


ments were for a period of three years. 


More than half of the one-year settlements 
provided for base rate increases of 4 or 5 
cents an hour, with the latter wage increase 
being the more common. 

In the manufacturing sector a wage 
increase of 4 cents an hour was agreed to 
in the contracts of a sugar refining com- 
pany, a confectionery manufacturer and 
two pulp and paper firms. Five-cent-an-hour 
increases were granted by five pulp and 
paper companies—Abitibi Power and Paper, 
Great Lakes Paper, Ontario Paper, Ontario- 
Minnesota Paper and Provincial Paper—and 
by Dunlop Canada Limited, Firestone Tire 
and Rubber Company, B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company and Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Company in the rubber industry. 

In two other one-year settlements nego- 
tiated by MacMillan, Bloedel and other 
pulp and paper companies in British Colum- 
bia, the base rates were increased by 7 
cents an hour. Four one-year agreements in 
the manufacturing sector provided for no 
wage increases but made improvements in 
such areas as paid holidays, vacations, pen- 
sion benefits, and company contributions to 
welfare plans. 

In the service sector, eight major agree- 
ments were signed for a term of one year. 
Six of these increased the base rates of 
employees in municipal and _ provincial 
governments, hospitals and restaurants by 4 
or 5 cents an hour. 

Of the major two-year settlements nego- 
tiated in the first six months of 1962, close 
to one half increased base rates by 10 to 
13 cents an hour. Among the two-year 
agreements providing for a total wage 
increase of 10 cents an hour were contracts 
signed by Consolidated Paper, Spruce Falls 
Power and Paper Company and Kimberley- 
Clark Limited, Aluminum Company of 
Canada and Consolidated Mining and 
Smelting Company of Canada. 


Wage increases amounting to 114 cents 
an hour were the pattern in the meat pack- 
ing industry where Burns and Company, 
Canada Packers and Swift Canadian Com- 
pany negotiated four agreements covering 
a total of 11,400 employees. 

Among the major agreements granting an 
increase of 13 cents an hour over two years 
were three contracts covering 7,600 textile 
workers of Dominion Textile Company 
and Montreal Cottons Limited. 

Most of the major three-year settlements 
of the first half of 1962 were concluded 
in the mining and manufacturing industries. 
In the asbestos, copper, iron and uranium 
mining sectors, six major agreements, cover- 
ing 4,500 employees, were negotiated; they 
provided for wage increases in the range of 
10 to 20 cents an hour. 

In manufacturing, three-year agreements 
were negotiated by some of the largest 
steel, farm implements and automobile 
companies. The Steel Company of Canada 
agreed to increase base rates by 10 cents 
an hour during the life of three contracts 
applying to approximately 10,280 workers. 
In the agricultural machinery industry, 
International Harvester signed an agreement 
that granted a total base-rate increase of 
13 cents an hour, and Massey-Ferguson 
concluded a contract increasing base rates 
by 18 cents an hour over a_ three-year 
period. 

By April 1962, the three largest automo- 
bile manufacturers had signed new three- 
year contracts. Early in the year, Ford 
Motor Company of Canada signed two 
agreements providing for base-rate increases 
of 18 cents an hour. The wages of Chrysler 
Corporation employees were increased by 
17 cents an hour over the term of a 
contract concluded in April. At General 
Motors, a three-year settlement had been 
reached toward the end of 1961. 


ee es eee eee 
This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Manage- 
ment Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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WAGE SETTLEMENTS DURING THE FIRST HALF OF 1962, BY INDUSTRY 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more employees concluded between Januar i 
: cove € y 1 and June 30, 1962 
agreements in the construction industry and agreements with wage terms in piece or mileage rates only. ee 








Term of Agreement in Months 



































Industry and 
Total Wage Under 15 21-26 27-32 33 and over 
Increase in Cents ——_— qt iQ—ccc—wu“e '(re_ | __e__|ce e-—- 
per Hour* Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. | Agts. | Empls. 
Forestry 
TO. TT 1 OO aaa pea eeeret neta lees ot cpeemraetonc tecrcreteteeete lin ccveene rene. si] Yoxcreraten ats «| sreie,sncrecuat. sf: cussese 
Be Mc, « Mt 1 Re ee INE. (ins dactowe IIb, Shee caine, [Les ewe, cts ane Be tere ae lid oe coo 
PONCE 2001 Rn TEC al SF Ages aaa AN ea TUG! 2USCO0 1.1 Fae Waele dea ct ese, . ete ee 
SO ee ROR. PEA . comme laetinages « 1 G00. sina oo. cc lu cere koa alee ree... 
Mining 
pe Shite £9 8 WEAN MOON 7 Fo ee od Oe a 1 TLE ica k staal aie ole colt <0 Re i ea 
i eer artes will ceecni oe, mac ops: eetaera eel atersbataie dh Su valftetechsuans, shlfeisccrcc.ai eters 1 600 
TORS sac soo ndo ao ol eda Wo 4a)ne se Su colluoe dus 26] (be deco odon Sooo eet lEccoo US Oem aan ooo coment 2 1,100 
Wea, soho oh nSullba ne eosdo cou asoee o[adgn0 0 05||c nod otonE habbit bets | bacpepromn lamnnr 4 hal lmeitoc obese 1 600 
SOIR ey ee a c(i. onde ccs -Peleasienselinengs sane 1 1,700 
CIPS poetry ollie gl eH ae MHP Ely adeno a a Ev PST een 1 500 
Manufacturing 
Ogee we ms 4 ATO! al) lo otatel big ds at4 8.08] is Samal teote Gacarey Mortar Lami ciacioitd bor eerie al eaemenaraciat 
So. Punt... 2 Omen reer aR tla, cktiee scan o (ANG A tee 4, POO Bao dS 
Ce Weer Bistaniens 4 DAVIN os, Gad ll 38 ob 6500-4) Geo.o ocr OTe CR oce Meer Gora etre Soemme rn a cnnicicneics 
Hv Ledcicaspehals ate 3 9 UGA O esl orlccat welsh dhe ,cistege et 61s 1 COO) Aa waresta te [ieckesrerer [best es She = eels o 
Are esecue cles Gea titce atte ieee [eae teeesie an pcr | anaes nea SOO ge llscts.tehoawt | Prenat see 1 0 
ieee 2 Caps SOLO sed | Ma deters otal (oe tai ere 3 2 TVOOF Wie ere nage ltcectsrerprease te | (eteyeiecue erally cboiaiae aut! 
ee ee eae ete hs eneie ue soot toma seams « Pieasieren= lyaweet af Mie ad eal o a|iece se ooteid- 2 2,150 
(oS cn cnes 26eulloo sonon ollataoae 6 00)|o dono deulls to econ! icon cm) (ORG Enns 1 GOO! Ree eee i leuse tesa 
TOT ee ante hae cots Meso ct e.g kocura tear oe ee eee Socal (oreo eee 8 124900» ieeieees eee eee ewes 4 10,780 
TIC ee I ad ates] Iain «953 1 1-900). css. Papel came eee 2 laeitieel « 
WAS A dos6 5 0 CO lan COOOS ANG OO Re Soom GNC PEOIIEIIC te 6 DTD OE g Acdevs cieccecs trliseotece a seawhd oll ahotaeapetele- alltsxepa ousrecerm bagel 
Taye ee EY Bitlis outtcnches ol lsucwe a. cay coca tC Bie coey (iorety Dereon 4 8, 250 1 2,500 1 2,000 
INK 28, Ae kn obo os Seine OO) Boerne cneee he wcuad Semon sara 1 1,300 1 1,000 1 750 
AWA Ss anaes Billo Ss o)|O6 5 ORO cl BOO OR Cobo ar, Un 0 ote ores 6 noe 1 SOO E SAS Res che tess 2 3,980 
IUCR RE 2. Si Hes ato al nom canis 1 o.o 8 SE bial Iso 010 coed lope. c nica it LADO MM IME cae ante ose 4 12,250 
Hs. sbeodathoodellecs suse dlleda ¢accuadliame 5 Peel toe oe aboard! lan doc aod) lec omeetiG irom Inpro cai 1 600 
OLY non octoe fC 6 ae ||GReHaCC 5 PaSeOSn Ua ke o aCe re ame aO Ctr 1 Se DOO Vseyarsh:. alctcte ashes eatotoree« Warcrs btarere ae 
SOYA. ccoao aaa oad oars cdl Gidp OO Soc ae eoeitt pee coral 1 ACTS (VO pr renee cee liens Wee tes aeeente lecusr avs ototss tat evetsyoysis'e. ace 
Bde o sone odoau|lee ooodod|anocn oboaulbo nyo dog|| sono conmedlloedeccnel posuormon Gs jwonDaran room oD onc 1 1,500 
Se ee Re ee et eee AME PO hvote ata Wedorre mick.» laiaiscaste/eaibuidre a2 vee «ip aatatele siep ean on smiaie Sa 1 1,000 
Transportation, 
Storage and 
Communication 
OG ae. dere ees 1 Per eee MERON eaten... Watt a ie tiat eke leas ce cee aes Slee sag 8 dun De oA a 9.9 crea e.oinda als 
Px ee SO Set ee 1 Hie CUD <j ele bo ee hk 2 Ba ME Reon lien mriirer ins KCC earacl ap reaciaaT 
Ay Ren ARE Oo 1 RC eee eee ieee etre ee tile ee ratayh lies, caamteeaaet || ghateretor’. oecetal| leieea’ Mi atate s/|abolct oueteie eres 
Otis 2 MG COMDIMES Pease eNO I ho eke eles <1 a moce arenes |ioe ey Behe 9 gem loairies fo a maumattn | sens wiera a ehoi, 
CG adie ana teases 1 13S OM lepeese achat | senevoriscnate 2 PIED dc od oardl bocce oo aba) coc ob Onn eeemsouoa: 
SC eere esis tus 1 FSC) ae | errr eee Se ceyne | eye eet cel |e eee ccs ol oumnys evesnarll Spee eeevaxehen are'||ltevsuetas rosilsirreie) ouarsxecers 
LD ee ats aches = 1 EW) i nacloito|loo co noe 49d]laten of |boshooy Goals oma om ol neppomode 1 650 
1S Cpe reer lereytere chal Pere eee eefe cons | cccteieva) exele||/srayerstecsuorss: 1 SSL deere ctrl eee tots ter eostsy ope yc sie lIrersasiat ava vere 
Dy ey aie dF te | Reheat = <1] vaste Nena oer Sleteya leet [nantoyale sa ferme aie sine Res re wees [once eee ees 1 1,200 
Thea ate Pais o DO late. boo eo ile o Ga at Goel In cinoo.0 cd) oe ek eee 1 1: OOO) \teewaatia tere sera 1 730 
Public Utility 
Operations 
SC MME 4 Salle nen eeels a geet Les FN (hg | ote eteren fe a,c a trode on sl e eeececveretel Re terece eseiet etl tear eur, eYouriln lerenesayetreye's ele 
RA ee ee ayaa Peace tet ||. Gove etd [iw apernenlnfut «+ | esaderee ee Ms war tigs ausieiliety 2b dao [ie ON pI e+ a 1 700 
BYE. cise ots eine Bir ott ces 00.0 bell aici SOMA Seana ior ete IEE oer 1 YOO Ane Oo ee CIE RE el gee toes ing o decor b 
Trade 
OC Oe SSO 1 TON Gan ee rae eA pees os Ibs ceecens <pescrl wiacn wa state mind cvwie > nits nmieher ee Sein ial nnnwie po telW mle ere 
IG) A aeproaiop econ! emacnioa| tue mot 3 lpr pp do Ug] op oS uonoKe 1 FOI ek aie |e «s Ser ees ake aaeneage 
UP Ae So. dn abdicate ao oewiiod| PpOocnbe ctl erie cus tere opera 2 DIME ae Oe Io aeoc in cole crac to Meee OFC 
Fife. en a ee ee ae eer ad eed an Sng ox cticms” (on Orono) Ica tks kona a 1 2,400 
D2 ee My mee Ai eal «age ioeilceesiaysinies + psc gaia alle eee aiean+ s 1 BAO atlases © «,lrastac ara stae 
Service 
ee nto 1 tall ee ee eos caullee > dee Salle oo 0604 Acdlloo qos |iemerroor rad ecico OM COR Aca 
Ags Sat tee Herre 3 OOO. “Nes Ges ctielns a [aa crate osallie nale as ateialvienate i's bin Uwe oe He 1 1,200 
Hg Haherar.ccttos « « 3 SEU) sea oy FO Rie EI tee [Ptr ee cy (Pinch roo PNA ene cago ced 17k eee 
ay ers ea tee Gens 1 GO) ll Spe, Saeeeveal beens crcl een 1 PAA Die a eae teal PRS Seeing INE Sainte se) PE eienBie 
Ff esa cncfichorc: eal cmb iakaes cio oil Oban tei oir romp) ici icon 1 I OG MORE tee ote chee ae ape sar oe etme sae ae 
LO GERD Aerie aioetetedtcrt |e cas. sleeker) % >) |/steketeets oro [lege oneyeretsseis, © 1 2 BOO) Mee eine Welcte na ate retells cfs. otetareha | foberwberstereror ete 
Se ee eee ce Miedo ieee severe! lls atahel oe ele ola cassie sips. 1 NT Min oe Sete Area tole a > Meee ool lobed a cack Ae 
IGT deen Bar, Serco De | AO TOO Das | hapa aber) Eee Co Obl OOO rca 2 1: 050; sletine «el ematerte - = Glee ~follettetserosra ci 
Gea eee alee tral ae @eob een ee edd sconces ope 2 S400 rs batalla a= celica ape lp ee emnroa ees 
AO GO Deer a fae ieee cite Asana che Ans «trees ie en aie = if 1 QOUS es rece oli cece tales cede ta ee 
AoOvaletrete 40 50,050 730 49 100, 020 4 4,640 30 47,190 





* Wage increases shown relate to base rates only. Fractions of a cent are rounded to nearest cent. Data on employees 
covered are approximate and include all employees covered by the settlement. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During August, September and October 
(except those under negotiation in July) 


Company and Location Union 
Alta. Govt; Telephones:.2%, jcjcaveardtv-sccasseseestesee cies I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
Bata Shoe; Batawa: Ont 225 ee ee eee Boot & Shoe Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Christie, Brown) ‘Toronto! ;Onted.......-.decncescace ee Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Continental Can, Chatham, Toronto, Ont. & 
Vancouver: B:Cigteent ee. ae. eee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) i 
DeHavilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont. ..............00... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (clerical empl.) 


Dom. Bridge, Lachine & Longue Pointe, Que. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Steel & Coal (Cdn. Bridge), Walkerville, 


LO al Siew Lee ene, 2 PETE MOMMA, Set RRM Cent CC'S Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dryden Paper, Dryden; Ont:. we..2:70 ee ee CG CLO VIL, & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Duplate Canada, Oshawa, Ont. ...............cc:cccccee0e Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
General Steel Wares & Easy Washing Machine, 
London, Toronto, Ont. & Montreal, Que. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ TO VCL es & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Great Western Garment, Edmonton, Alta. .......... United Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Iron Ore of Can., Schefferville, Que. ...............0000. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont. ...............0:cs000 COIL Cy & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Kimberley-Clark & Spruce Falls Paper, Kapus- Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
kasine }&sLonglac; Ont. 22 eee ee CIO;ACLEC) ; 
Marathon Corp., Port Arthur, Ont. ......0........0c000. OIGLOEES, & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Maritime Tel. & Tel., company-wide .................... I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Northern Electric (western region), Toronto, Communication Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (shop, 
Ont See ne AA, EO at. he ev ee le warehouse & installation empl.) 
Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont. .... SCG CLC Mb & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Outboard Marine, Peterborough, Ont. .................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
St. Lawrence Corp., East Angus, Que. ..........0.. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
St. Lawrence Corp., Nipigon, Ont. .........cccccccccese Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
GIO/CEC) 
Sasks Governmentie- one). eer, oe eee ee Sask. Civil Service (Ind.) (classified services) 
Sask. Govt. Telephone ............0.cccccccscssssessseeeesseeeee, Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shell Oil, Montreal East, Que. oo... cocccccccccsccsecees Empl. Council (Ind. 


) 
et rs Sere ae ae Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During July 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 

Abitibi Power & Paper, Northern Ontario .......... Btaisheg ae & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Asbestos Corp. & others, Thetford Mines, Que. Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
B.C. Hydro & Power“Authorityi@.... ee eee... Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Breweries (various), Winnipeg, Man. ............... Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadair, St.Laurent, (Oue, ue oe Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Can. & Dom. Sugar, Montreal, Que. .............0.... Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Cdn. Acme Screw & Gear, Monroe Acme 

Galt. Machine, Toronto, Ont. ...0....cccccccccccccececess Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Car, WRotawWiliam Ont ee sie ee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Cdn. National Nfld. Steamship Service (CNR) Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 


toriavilles -Quexeyes. See. 2. x a | Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. ............ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ................ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Consumers. Gas. Ont... 0. eee ee. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consumers Glass, Ville St. Pierre, Que. .............. Glass Bottle Blowers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Courtaulds Canada, Cornwall, Ont. ..........cccccc. Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
David & Frere, Montreal, Que. ...........0:00sccss00. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Dominion Glass, Montreal, Que. ...........ccccccccesseeeees Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. ............ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
DuPont of Can., Maitland, Ont. .0...0.....cceceeseeeeees Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ............ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edmonton: City, Alta. 2-12. lee ee ee Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Glove Mfrs. Assn., Loretteville, Montreal, St. 

Rayinond*&sSt. Tite® Ques. We ee. Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
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Company and Location Union 


Hotel Chateau Frontenac, (CPR), Quebec, Que. Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Chateau Laurier, (CNR), Ottawa, Ont. ..... Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 


Hotel Empress, (CPR), Victoria, B.C. ................ Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Hotel. Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C r,s. esse Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Hotels & taverns (various), Toronto, Ont. ........ Hotel ae (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers 

International Harvester, Chatham, Ont. ............ Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Men’s Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Toronto, Ont. ........ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

John Murdock, St. Raymond, Ove.s...f.be ei! 2... Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. ........ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

New Brunswick elephowme ries Wi. ta ieistiiestbe ss I.B.E.W., (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 

Ottawa City, OT ease cenit, eget entzerecetonsecas Public Empl. (CLC) 

Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. ........ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Que. North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que. .... Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


iy cna SAN, ee nt br RE ROE) J IER Re eR aE Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Sask Power Corp, Pt ek os esas. Cee he Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sask. Wheat Pool (Country Elevator Div.), Sask. Sask. Wheat Pool Empl. (CLC) (operating 


empl.) 
Sask. Wheat Pool (Elevator Div.), Ont., Man., Sask. Wheat Pool Empl. (CLC) (office & 
ASIEN ESCs Cn eens ete eee hater reves rescsconecetans salaried empl.) 


TCA, Camada-wide ............-----.-c+ocssssssesseescevesssorenscoee Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
University of Sask., Saskatoon, Sask. .................. CLC-chartered local 
Conciliation Officer 
B.C. Shipping Federation, various ports ............ Longshoremen & Warehousemen (CLC) 
Bldg. mtce. & window cleaning contractors, 

RV ATICOUVESs, «Bs. (Goria seater ch geoseree cz di dc tedeseeetsd Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Can. Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. ............ Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Can. Wire & Cable, Leaside, Ont. ...................000 U.E. (Ind.) 

Bde Celanese. SOE, Ques jie cscsesecesseeccnsedeccssseseaap Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Dairies (various), Wancouver & New West- 

minstensBiGen. Prey ess ecko Teamsters (Ind.) 

DuPontsofeCana Kingston, Ont. 4000..i..6i4500:. Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Howard Smith Paper, Cornwall, Ont. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

International Nickel, Port Colborne, Ont. ............ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Interior Forest Labour Relations Assn., Southern 

B.Can- 2 tet omnes errs es Paras Woodworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

KevePCompany, EspanolajsOntix...0..02-: acces. Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, (north. 
menicrals freignt) Onitas Sypek. ck. k eters. ccencevensssens Teamsters (Ind.) 
Price Bros., Dolbeau, Kenogami & Shipshaw, 
ieee Biers. Pe Oa Fee hI Fash. cred. orseh. sbecseenes Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
Conciliation Board 
Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont. ..... Teamsters (Ind.) 
C.N.R., C.P.R. & other railways, system-wide ...._ 15 unions (non-operating empl.) 
ME Sy SLOL WIG oe ee eas arte ctnaserncdece sa aee Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Glass, Hamilton, Ont. ......................0 Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. ........ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Structural Steel, Montreal, Que. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
ORM Lire Sead OTOUCOs™ OlItr yer atr sss ocesensorescess Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Okanagan Shippers’ Assn., Okanagan Valley, 

Be ere, ester ttre rer Gh arctassroncecresecsesoea CLC-chartered local 
PhillipssHlectrical, BrockvilleP Ont. ....7..-- 2... tees. I1.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Power Super Markets, Hamilton, Oshawa & 

BTGYGUILO, Ota tert. we ste ie nace cee he eases aebs ious steaeny Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Que. Iron & Titanium, Sorel, Que. ....1.......ceeee Metal Trades Federation (CNTU) 
Safeway, Shop-Easy & others, Victoria, Van- 

couver & New Westminster, B.C. ................:000 Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steep Rock Mines, Steep Rock Lake, Ont. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Toronto Metro. Municipality, Ont. «0.0.0.0... Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Post-Conciliation Bargaining 

Brewers’ Warehousing, province-wide, Ont. ........ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Building material suppliers, Vancouver & Fraser 

atleye DD ComRee. oe Bae Ss eee neers Teamsters (Ind. f 

Fisheries Assn. & Cold Storage Cos., B.C. ............ United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brotherhood 
(Ind.) (shore wkrs. 

Fisheries Assn, B.C. .......:scccccsseseessesseeesessssnstenseeeaees United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 

Garment Mfrs. Assn., Winnipeg, Man. ................ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Noranda Mines, Noranda, Que. ..........:::cccsseeseseees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que. ............::00 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Quemont Mining, Noranda, Que. ..........::.ssssee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan, Que. ............ CNTU-chartered local 
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Arbitration 


Company and Location Union 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, (5 : . 
hospitals), Drummondville & other points, Que. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Associated Clothing Mfrs., Montreal, Que. ........ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hospitals (11), Montreal & district, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Montreal General Hospital, Montreal, Que. ........ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. .................... Public Empl. (CLC) 

Quebec: City, CiQner ass aes coda teeeceens Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(inside empl.) ; 

Quebes tity, SOue. (tees. 5 tar ccs cchs. ioe teniscsetscess Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


(outside empl.) 
Work Stoppage 
Dom. Engineering Works, Lachine, Que. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Part IIl—Settlements Reached During July 1962 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on 
the number of employees covered are approximate.) 


AMERICAN Motors, BRAMPTON, ONT.—AuTO Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 750 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1962, 1963 and 1964; 8¢ of cost-of- 
living allowance incorporated into wage rates; 2¢ of 1962 wage increase and 1¢ of cost-of-living 
allowance applied to welfare cost; evening and night shift premiums increased to 12¢ and 18¢ 
respectively (formerly 10¢); 3 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of service (previously no provision); 
group life insurance increased to $5,000 (formerly $2,500); weekly sickness and accident indem- 
nity increased to $45 (formerly $35); fully-paid medical and hospital plan (company paid 50% 
previously); S.U.B. plan established; pension plan to be negotiated in third yr. of agreement; 
labour rate after July 1, 1964 will be $2.23 an hr. 


ASSN. DES MARCHANDS DETAILLANTS (PRODUITS ALIMENTAIRES), QUEBEC, QUE.—COMMERCE 
EMPL. FEDERATION (CNTU): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,500 empl.—wage increases to casual 
empl. 


BATHURST POWER & Paper, BATHURST, N.B.—PAPER Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), PuLPp & 
PAPER Mitt Wkxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & OTHERS: 1-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—wage 
increase of 2¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1962; evening and night shift premiums increased to 7¢ and 10¢ 
(formerly 5¢ and 8¢) respectively; sick leave increased to 2 wks. (formerly 1 wk.); any or all 
production units may operate for 7 days a wk. for a maximum of 26 wks. per contract yr. 
(regular operations are 6 days a wk. with 24-hr. shutdown on Sunday); labourer’s rate is $2 
an hr. 


B.C. HoTeLts ASssN., VANCOUVER, B.C.—HoTEL Empr. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—eff. May 1, 1962, wage increases of 6¢ an hr. at Class A hotels, 4¢ an hr. 
at Class B hotels and of 2¢ an hr. at Class C hotels; eff. Nov. 1, 1962 and May 1, 1963, wage 
increases of 4¢ an hr. at Class A hotels, 2¢ an hr. at Class B hotels and 2¢ an hr. at Class C 
hotels; 3 wks. vacation after 5 yrs. of service (formerly after 8 yrs.). 


B.C. TELEPHONE & SUBSIDIARIES—B.C, TELEPHONE WKkrs. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
5,180 empl.—wage increase of 3% eff. April 1, 1962 for plant and clerical empl. and of 14% 
eff. April 1, 1963 for traffic empl.; weekly hrs. of work for traffic empl. reduced to 35 (formerly 
374); plant and clerical empl. will continue to work 40 hrs. and 37% hrs. a wk. respectively; 
3 wks. vacation after 6 yrs. of service (formerly after 7 yrs.) for traffic and clerical empl. and 
3 wks. vacation after 7 yrs. of service (formerly after 8 yrs.) for plant empl.; 4 wks. vacation 
after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.); lineman’s rate will be $12.06 a day, Vancouver 
operator’s rate will be $8.53 a day and typist’s rate will be $9.54 a day. 


CASCAPEDIA MFG. & TRADING, GASPE PENINSULA, QUE.—BUSH WKRS., FARMERS’ UNION (IND.): 
l-yr. agreement covering 800 empl.—wage increase of 5¢ per cord raising the minimum to $6.05 
per cord; vacation credit increased to 24% of gross wages after 85 days of service; compulsory 
union membership after 30 days of service (formerly after 35 days). 


Ciroak Mrrs. AssNn., TORONTO, ONT.—Lapies GARMENT Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,400 empl.—wage increase of 7% eff. July 1, 1962; 6 paid holidays eff. July 1, 
1963 (formerly 5); cutter’s and presser’s rate is $2.20 an hr. 


DEHAVILLAND AIRCRAFT, TORONTO, OnT.—AutTo Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 1,900 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. June 23, 1962, June 22, 1963 and June 20, 
1964; additional wage increase of 4¢ an hr. for skilled trades eff. June 23, 1962; cost-of-living 
allowance formula (1¢ for each .6 point change in Consumer Price Index) continued, with 3¢ 
of existing bonus incorporated into wage rates and 2¢ applied to welfare cost; half-holiday with 
pay the day before Christmas; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.); 
weekly sickness and accident benefit increased to $55 (formerly $45) for 26 wks. and waiting 
period reduced from 7 to 5 days; pension benefits increased to $2.40 a mo. per yr. of service 
(formerly $2) eff. Feb. 1, 1962 and to $2.80 a mo. per yr. of service eff. Feb. 1, 1964; S.U.B. 
to be established together with short work week benefit; union shop (formerly Rand formula); 
labour rate after June 20, 1964 will be $1.98 an hr. 
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EASTERN CAN. NEWSPRINT GROUP, QUE. & N.S.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), PuLP & 
PAPER MILL Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & OTHERS: l-yr. agreement covering 5,000 empl.—wage 
increase of 5¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1962; evening and night shift premiums increased to 7¢ 
and 10¢ (formerly 6¢ and 9¢) respectively; 4 wks. vacation after 23 yrs. of service (formerly 
after 25 yrs.); companies will contribute an additional 50¢ a mo. per married employee toward 
the cost of welfare plans eff. May 1, 1962; labourer’s rate is $2.03 an hr. 


E. B. Eppy, Hutt, Que.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), PuLP & PAPER MILL WERS. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) & OTHERS: 1-yr. agreement covering 1,750 empl.—general wage increase of 5¢ 
an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1962; evening and night shift premiums increased to 6¢ and 11¢ 
(formerly 5¢ and 10¢) respectively; company contribution to welfare plan increased by 50¢ a mo. 
per employee with dependents; labourer’s rate is $1.90 an hr. 


Foop STORES (VARIOUS), WANCOUVER, VICTORIA & New WESTMINSTER, B.C.—RETAIL CLERKS 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 3,000 empl.—wage increases of 5¢ an hr. eff. April 
23, 1962, Nov. 5, 1962 and April 22, 1963; 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (no previous 
provision); after April 22, 1963, male food clerk’s rate will be $1.60 an hr. and female food 
clerk’s rate $1.50 an hr. 


FRASER Cos., ATHOLVILLE, EDMUNDSTON & NEWCASTLE, N.B.—PuLp & PAPER MILL WKRS. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC): l-yr. agreement covering 1,100 empl.—wage increase of 8¢ an hr.; evening 
and night shift premiums increased to 7¢ and 10¢ (formerly 5¢ and 8¢) respectively; sick leave 
increased to 2 wks. (formerly 1 wk.); employer contribution to Blue Cross increased to $3.10 a 
mo. (formerly $2.15); base rate is $1.98 an hr. 


GASPESIA WOODS CONTRACTORS, CHANDLER, QuE.—BusH Wkrs., FARMERS’ UNION (IND.): 
1-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increase of 5¢ per cord raising the minimum to $6.05 
per cord; vacation bonus increased to 24% of gross wages after 75 days of service; compulsory 


union membership after 30 days of service (formerly after 35 days). 


Hore, Dieu St. VALLIER, CHICOUTIMI, QuUE.—SERVICE EMPL. FEDERATION (CNTU): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 600 empl.—minimum salary increase of $8 a wk. retroactive to July 1, 1961 
for male empl. and minimum salary increase of $6 a wk. retroactive to July 1, 1961 for female 
empl.; weekly hrs. of work reduced to 40 eff. July 1, 1962 (previously 44); 4 wks. vacation 
after 20 yrs. of service (previously no provision); Rand formula supersedes voluntary check-off. 


TEAMSTERS (IND.): 4-yr. agreement covering 1,500 empl.—wage increases of 9¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 
1962, 9¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1963, and 8¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1964 for employees based in Montreal; 
wage increases of 10¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1962, 11¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 1, 1963; and 9¢ an hr. eff. 
Sept. 1, 1964 for employees in the branches; mileage rates (formerly 6.75¢ a mile) increased 
to 6.95¢ eff. July 1, 1962, to 7.15¢ eff. Aug. 1, 1963 and to 7.25¢ eff. Sept. 1, 1964; weekly hrs. of 
work maintained at 50 by Kingsway Transport and Smith Transport and reduced from 55 to 50 
by other companies; Kingsway Transport and Smith Transport vacation provisions extended to 
other companies: 1 wk. after 1 yr. of service, 2 wks. after 2 yrs., 3 wks. after 10 yrs.; companies’ 
contributions to social security plan (life insurance, weekly indemnity, medical and surgical 
coverage) increased to $7 a mo. per employee (formerly $5); job protection for highway drivers 


when piggyback service is used; helper’s rate will be $1.51 an hr. and chauffeur’s (semi-trailer) rate 
will be $1.86 an hr. after Sept. 1, 1964. 


Lake ASBESTOS OF QUE., BLACK LAKE, QuE.—MINING EMPL. FEDERATION (CNTU): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 34% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962, 24% eff. 
Jan. 1, 1963 and 3% eff. Jan. 1, 1964; evening and night shift premiums (formerly 5¢ and 8¢ 
respectively) increased to 6¢ and 10¢ in 1962, to 7¢ and 11¢ in 1963 and to 8¢ and 12¢ in 
1964; bereavement leave provision introduced. 


1963, of $4 a mo. from June 1, 1963 to May 30, 1964, $5 a mo. from June 1, 1964 to May 30, 
1965 provided that employees contribute equal amounts; job protection for employees with 3 or 
more yrs. seniority when piggyback service is used. 


Motor TRANS. IND. RELATIONS ‘BUREAU, ONT.—TEAMSTERS (IND.) (MAINTENANCE EMPL.): 
A4d-mo. agreement covering 1,000 empl.—wage increases for skilled mechanics of 6¢ an hr. eff. 
June 1, 1962, 5¢ an hr. eff. Mar. 1, 1963, 6¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1963 and 7¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 
1964; other terms along the lines of settlement listed above. 


Nortu. INTERIOR LUMBERMEN’S ASSN., B.C.—WooDWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,500 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1962 and 4¢ an hr. eff. 
Sept. 1, 1963; labourer’s rate after Sept. 1, 1963 will be $1.89 an hr. 


ONTARIO Hypro, COMPANY-WIDE—PUBLIC SERVICE Emp. (CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 
9,000 empl.—arbitration award granting wage increases of 2% retroactive to April 1, 1961, 24% 
retroactive to April 1, 1962 and 3% eff. April 1, 1963 for hourly rated empl.; increases for 
weekly salaried empl. of 2% retroactive to April 1, 1961, 2% retroactive to April 1, 1962 and 
24% eff. April 1, 1963; existing escalator clause for hourly rated empl. (3% increase or decrease 
for each 3% change in the consumer price index) extended to cover weekly salaried empl. as 
well. 


VicroriA HospiraL, LoNDON, ONT.—BUILDING Service EmMpL. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 750 empl.—salary increases of 24% eff. Jan. 1, 1962, 24% eff. July 1, 1963 and 
3% eff. July 1, 1964; male cleaner’s rate after July 1, 1964 will be $261.82 a mo. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





Two Conventions, [wo Recommendations 
Adopted by 46th ILO Conference 


Conventions concern equality of treatment of nationals and non-nationals in 
social security, basic aims and standards of social policy. Recommendations 
concern reduction of hours of work, vocational training and technical education 


The 46th Session of the International 
Labour Conference ended in Geneva on June 
28. The session, which had opened on 
June 6, achieved these main results: 

—Adoption of a Convention concerning 
equality of treatment of nationals and non- 
nationals in social security (see text, page 
936). 

—Adoption of a Convention concerning 
basic aims and standards of social policy 
(see text, page 933). The two new Con- 
ventions bring to 118 the number of ILO 
Conventions adopted since the establishment 
of the Organization in 1919. 


—Adoption of a Recommendation con- 
cerning reduction of hours of work. 


—Adoption of a Recommendation con- 
cerning vocational training and of a Reso- 
lution concerning vocational training and 
technical education. The number of ILO 
Recommendations now stands at 117. 


—Adoption of conclusions to serve as 
the basis for a Convention and for a sup- 
plementary Recommendation concerning 
the prohibition of the sale, hire and use 
of inadequately guarded machinery. 


—Adoption of conclusions to serve as 
the basis for a Recommendation concern- 
ing termination of employment. 


—Adoption of a Constitutional amend- 
ment to increase the size of the ILO Gov- 
erning Body from 40 to 48 members. 


—-Adoption of the ILO budget for 1963. 
The budget calls for a total net expendi- 
ture of $14,006,834. 


In addition, the Conference discussed 
at length the annual Report of David A. 
Morse, ILO Director-General. Mr. Morse 
addressed the Conference in reply to the 
200 speakers who had taken part in the 
general discussion. (For a report of ad- 
dresses given by Canadian delegates dur- 
ing the discussion, see L.G., July, p. 830). 


930 


The session was attended by more than 
1,000 delegates, technical advisers and ob- 
servers from 92 member countries and 7 
territories. The United Nations, its special- 
ized agencies, other official international 
organizations and non-governmental inter- 
national organizations also were repre- 
sented by observers. 

John Lynch, Irish Minister for Industry 
and Commerce, was elected President of the 
Conference. 


Convention Concerning Equality of Treatment 


The Conference adopted, by a vote of 
259 to 1 with 50 abstentions, a Conven- 
tion concerning equality of treatment of 
nationals and non-nationals in _ social 
security. 

The Convention provides that a member 
country having ratified it shall grant within 
its territory to the nationals of any other 
member country which also has ratified 
it, equality of treatment with its own na- 
tionals under its social security legislation. 
Equality of treatment is to apply both as 
regards coverage and as regards the right to 
benefits and in respect of every branch of 
social security for which the country con- 
cerned has accepted the obligations of the 
Convention. 

Member countries may accept the obli- 
gations of the Convention in respect of 
any one or more of the following branches 
of social security: medical care, sickness 
benefit, maternity benefit, invalidity bene- 
fit, old-age benefit, survivors’ benefit, em- 
ployment injury benefit, unemployment 
benfit, and family benefit. 

The Convention states that equality of 
treatment as regards the grant of benefits 
shall be accorded without any condition 
of residence, except for a specified time in 
certain cases. 
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In addition, the Convention lays down a 
conditional obligation to pay old-age pen- 
sions, invalidity and survivors’ benefits and 
death grants to beneficiaries resident abroad. 
The provisions of the Convention apply to 
refugees and stateless persons without any 
condition of reciprocity. 

The Conference also had before it a 
draft Recommendation the purpose of which 
was to supplement the Convention. The 
Recommendation was not adopted, however, 
for want of a quorum when the final record 
vote was taken. 


Convention Concerning Aims of Social Policy 


The Conference adopted a Convention 
concerning basic aims and standards ot 
social policy. The vote was 294 to 0 with 
15 abstentions. The new instrument is a 
revision of the Social Policy Convention, 
1947 (No. 82), and its main purpose is 
to make ratification or application possible 
for independent States. 

The new Convention reiterates certain 
principles contained in the 1947 Conven- 
tion, and raffirms these general principles: 

1. All policies shall be primarily directed 
to the well-being and development of the 
population and to the promotion of its de- 
sire for social progress. 

2. All policies of more general applica- 
tion shall be formulated with due regard 
to their effect upon the well-being of the 
population. 


The Convention then reproduces, with 
the necessary changes in wording, the pro- 
visions of the 1947 Convention bearing 
on: improvement of standards of living; 
migrant workers; remuneration of workers 
and related questions; non-discrimination on 
grounds of race, colour, sex, belief, tribal 
association or trade union affiliation; edu- 
cation and training. 

The new Convention contains a final 
provision according to which its coming into 
force is not to involve ipso jure denunci- 
ation of the 1947 Convention by any mem- 
ber for which that Convention continues to 
remain in force, nor is it to close that 
Convention to further ratification. 


Recommendation on Reduction of Hours of Work 


The Conference adopted a Recommen- 
dation concerning reduction of hours of 
work (which may be cited as the Reduction 
of Hours of Work Recommendation, 1962), 
by a vote of 255 to 22, with 46 absten- 
tions. 

This instrument indicates in its preamble 
the 40-hour week as a social standard to 
be reached, by stages if necessary, accord- 
ing to the principle set out in the 40-Hour 
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Week Convention, 1935 (No. 47). It also 
states in its preamble that maximum hours 
of work should be set according to the 
Hours of Work (Industry) Convention, 
1919 (No. 1), which provides for an 
8-hour day and a 48-hour week. 


One of the general principles contained 
in the new Recommendation is that normal 
hours of work should be progressively re- 
duced, when appropriate, so as to reach 
the social standard indicated in the pre- 
amble without any reduction in the wages 
of the workers as at the time hours of work 
are reduced. 


The Recommendation states further that 
each member country “should formulate 
and pursue a national policy designed to 
promote by methods appropriate to na- 
tional conditions and practice, and to con- 
ditions in each industry, the adoption of 
the principle of the progressive reduction 
of normal hours of work.” 

In addition, the new instrument provides 
that “where the duration of the normal 
working week exceeds 48 hours, immediate . 
steps should be taken to bring it down 
to this level without any reduction in the 
wages of the workers as at the time hours 
of work are reduced.” 


Recommendation Concerning Vocational Training 


The Conference adopted a Recommen- 
dation concerning vocational training. The 
vote was 320 to 0 with 1 abstention. This 
instrument, to be known also as the Vo- 
cational Training Recommendation, 1962, 
supersedes the Vocational Training Recom- 
mendation, 1939; the Apprenticeship Rec- 
ommendation, 1939; and the Vocational 
Training (Adults) Recommendation, 1950. 

The new Recommendation applies “to 
all training designed to prepare any person 
for initial or later employment or promo- 
tion in any branch of economic activity” 
with the exception of: (1) training for 
management or high-level supervisory posts, 
(2) training for seafarers (covered by a 
1946 Recommendation) and (3) training 
in agriculture (covered by a 1956 Recom- 
mendation). 

The guiding principle postulated at the 
outset is that “training is not an end in 
itself, but a means of developing a per- 
son’s occupational capacities, due account 
being taken of the employment opportuni- 
ties, and of enabling him to use his abilities 
to the greatest advantage of himself and 
the community.” The text also describes 
training as a “process continuing through- 
out the working life of the individual ac- 
cording to his needs as an individual and 
as a member of the community.” 
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It states further that “training should be 
free from any form of discrimination on 
the basis of race, colour, sex, religion, 
political opinion, national extraction or 
social origin.” It stresses the need for the 
continuous co-operation of all those con- 
cerned, notably public authorities, educa- 
tional bodies and employers’ and workers’ 
organizations. 


Resolution Concerning Vocational Training 


The Conference adopted, in addition to 
the Recommendation, a resolution con- 
cerning vocational training and _ technical 
education. Noting that the ILO and 
UNESCO are co-ordinating their activities 
in these fields and co-operating in the prep- 
aration of comprehensive recommendations 
covering vocational training and technical 
education in the interests of all peoples, the 
resolution expresses the hope that mem- 
ber States and international organizations 
“will take these recommendations fully 
into account in the co-ordination of plan- 
ning and implementation of national pro- 
grams of vocational training, technical ed- 
ucation and technical assistance.” 


Preparation of New International Standards 


Two items on the agenda for this 
session—prohibition of the sale, hire and 
use of inadequately guarded machinery 
and termination of employment (dismissal 
and layoff)—were before the Conference 
for first discussion, with a view to the 
elaboration of new international labour 
standards. The conclusions adopted by the 
Conference on these two questions will 
serve as a basis for the preparation, after 
consultation with governments, of draft 
instruments to be submitted for final decis- 
ion to next year’s session of the Conference. 

In adopting the report of its committee 
on unguarded machinery, the Conference 
opened the way for the adoption next year 
of a Convention and of a supplementary 
Recommendation to prohibit the sale, hire 
and use of inadequately guarded machinery. 
It is intended that both instruments should 
apply to all branches of economic activity 
and to all machinery, new or second-hand, 
driven by power other than manual power; 
and to all machinery, new or second-hand, 
driven by manual power in so far as it 
presents a risk of injury to the worker. 

The proposed conclusions also state that 
the use of machinery, any dangerous part 
of which is without appropriate guards, 
should be prohibited. They lay down 
further that no person is to use a machine 
if the necessary guards are not in position, 
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or 1s to make such guards inoperative. The 
provisions to be embodied in the contem- 
plated supplementary Recomendation are 
similar to, but more inclusive than, those 
to be embodied in the contemplated Con- 
vention. 

The Report of the committee on termina- 
tion of employment, adopted by the Con- 
ference with the great majority of the 
Employers’ group abstaining, contains a 
set of proposed conclusions in the form 
of a draft Recommendation. 

The Conference decided in a separate 
resolution to “place on the agenda of its 
next session the question of termination of 
employment at the initiative of the em- 
ployer for a second discussion with a view 
to the adoption of a Recommendation.” 


Other Resolutions 


The Conference adopted a number of 
resolutions relating to matters not included 
in an item on the agenda, as follows: 

—Concerning the activities of the ILO 
in the field of workers’ education. 

—Concerning the expansion of the activi- 
ties of the ILO for the advancement of 
social security. 

—Concerning the activities of the ILO 
to contribute to the eradication of the ad- 
verse consequences of colonialism in the 
fields of the conditions. of work and stand- 
ards of living of the workers. 

—Concerning the strengthening of re- 
search in the labour field. (This resolution, 
approved unanimously, was sponsored by 
Canada (L.G., July, p. 831).) 

—Concerning the United Nations De- 
velopment Decade. 

—Concerning the promotion of good in- 
dustrial relations, particularly in countries 
in course of development, and consulta- 
tion of employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions. 


Reply of the Director-General 


In his reply to the speakers who had 
taken part in the general discussion, Mr. 
Morse stressed the need for a new aware- 
ness of “interdependence” as a key to 
success in meeting world development 
goals. 

He told the Conference that the elimi- 
nation of poverty and progress toward 
widespread prosperity could be attained 
only if all countries, developing and indus- 
trialized alike, achieved and sustained high 
rates of economic growth. 

Turning to the problems of sustained 
growth in the industrialized countries, Mr. 
Morse expressed the view that here, too, 
the ILO had a useful function to perform. 
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The question of automation and techno- 
logical change had, in fact, been examined 
by the Conference in 1957 and since then 
by ILO committees concerned with specific 
industries. But, he added, the situation is 
no longer what it was five years ago. 

Mr. Morse said he believed the time was 
coming “for the ILO to take a new initi- 
ative in this field, acting as a catalyst to 
national efforts and promoting fuller tech- 
nical co-operation among the countries con- 
cerned”. 

Mr. Morse informed the Conference that 
he would devote his Report next year to 
the adequacy of ILO programs and to the 
adjustment of the ILO to a changing world. 
He appealed to the delegates to observe a 
“moratorium on resolutions” so that the 
coming discussion of the whole range of 
ILO activities would not be put out of 
balance by draft resolutions giving special 
prominence to a few aspects only. 


Canadian Participation 


Canadians served on conference com- 
mittees as follows: G. V. Haythorne and 
Lise Gauthier on the standing orders com- 
mittee; John Mainwaring and S. C. H. 
Nutting on the resolutions committee; Edith 
Lorentsen on the committee on the applica- 
tion of conventions and recommendations; 
D. C. Dickson on the committee on voca- 
tional training; J. A. Blais on the committee 
on social security; G. G. Greene on the 
committee on unguarded machinery; G. V. 
Haythorne (Chairman) and R. M. Adams 
on the committee on termination of em- 
ployment; John Mainwaring and Lise Gau- 
thier on the committee on the amendment 
of Article 7 of the constitution; Guy de 
Merlis on the committee on hours of work; 
and John Mainwaring and W. E. Bauer on 
the finance committee of government repre- 
sentatives. 


Text of Convention Concerning Basic Aims and Standards of Social Policy 


The General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, 

Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Forty- 
sixth Session on 6 June 1962, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals concerning the revision of the 
Social Policy (Non-Metropolitan Terri- 
tories) Convention, 1947, which is the 
tenth item on the agenda of the Session, 
primarily with a view to making its con- 
tinued application and ratification possible 
for independent States, and 

Considering that these proposals must take 
eu form of an international Convention, 
an 

Considering that economic development must 
serve as a basis for social progress, and 

Considering that every effort should be 
made, on an international, regional or 
national basis, to secure financial and 
technical assistance safeguarding the in- 
terests of the population, and 

Considering that, in appropriate cases, in- 
ternational, regional or national action 
should be taken with a view to estab- 
lishing conditions of trade which would 
encourage production at a high level of 
efficiency and make possible the main- 
tenance of a reasonable standard of liv- 
ing, and 

Considering that all possible steps should be 
taken by appropriate international, re- 
gional and national measures to promote 
improvement in such fields as_ public 
health, housing, nutrition, education, the 
welfare of children, the status of women, 
conditions of employment, the remunera- 
tion of wage earners and independent 
producers, the protection of migrant 
workers, social security, standards of 
ponlie services and general production, 
an 

Considering that all possible steps should 
be taken effectively to interest and asso- 
ciate the population in the framing and 
execution of measures of social progress, 
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adopts this 22nd day of June of the year 
one thousand nine hundred and sixty-two the 
following Convention, which may be cited 
as the Social Policy (Basic Aims and Stand- 
ards) Convention, 1962: 


Part I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 
Article 1] 


1. All policies shall be primarily directed 
to the well-being and development of the 
population and to the promotion of its desire 
for social progress. 


2. All policies of more general application 
shall be formulated with due regard to their 
effect upon the well-being of the population. 


Part II. IMPROVEMENT OF STANDARDS 
OF LIVING 


Article 2 


The improvement of standards of living 
shall be regarded as the principal objective 
in the planning of economic development. 


Article 3 


1. All practicable measures shall be taken 
in the planning of economic development to 
harmonize such development with the healthy 
evolution of the communities concerned, 


2. In particular, efforts shall be made to 
avoid the disruption of family life and of 
traditional social units, especially by— 


(a) close study of the causes of migratory 
movements and appropriate action where 
necessary; 


(b) the promotion of town and village plan- 
ning in areas where economic needs 
result in the concentration of population; 

(c) the prevention and elimination of con- 
gestion in urban areas; 

(d) the improvement of living conditions in 
rural areas and the establishment of suit- 
able industries in rural areas where ade- 
quate manpower is available. 
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Article 4 


The measures to be considered by the 
component authorities for the promotion of 
productive capacity and the improvement of 
standards of living of agricultural producers 
shall include— 


(a) the elimination to the fullest practicable 
extent of the causes of chronic indebted- 
ness; 


(b) the control of the alienation of agri- 
cultural land to non-agriculturalists so as 
to ensure that such alienation takes place 
only when it is in the best interests of 
the country; 


(c) the control, by the enforcement of ade- 
quate laws or regulations, of the owner- 
ship and use of land and resources to 
ensure that they are used, with due re- 
gard to customary rights, in the best in- 
terests of the inhabitants of the country; 


(d) the supervision of tenancy arrangements 
and of working conditions with a view 
to securing for tenants and labourers the 
highest practicable standards of living 
and an equitable share in any advantages 
which may result from improvements in 
productivity or in price levels; 


(e) the reduction of production and distri- 
bution costs by all practicable means and 
in particular by forming, encouraging and 
assisting producers’ and consumers’ co- 
operatives. 


Article 5 


1. Measures shall be taken to secure tor 
independent producers and wage earners con- 
ditions which will give them scope to improve 
living standards by their own efforts and will 
ensure maintenance of minimum standards 
of living as ascertained by means of official 
inquiries into living conditions, conducted 
after consultation with the representative or- 
ganizations of employers and workers. 


2. In ascertaining the minimum standards 
of living, account shall be taken of such es- 
sential family needs of the workers as food and 
its nutritive value, housing, clothing, medical 
care and education. 


Part III. Provisions CONCERNING 
MIGRANT WORKERS 
Article 6 


Where the circumstances under which work- 
ers are employed involve their living away 
from their homes, the terms and conditions 
of their employment shall take account of their 
normal tamily needs. 


Article 7 
Where the labour resources of one area 
are used on a temporary basis for the benetit 
of another area, measures shall be taken to 
encourage the transfer of part of the workers’ 
wages and savings from the area of labour 
utilisation to the area of labour supply. 


Article 8 


1. Where the labour resources of a country 
are used in an area under a different adminis- 
tration, the competent authorities of the coun- 
tries concerned shall, whenever necessary or 
desirable, enter into agreements for the purpose 
of regulating matters of common concern 
arising in connection with the application of 
the provisions of this Convention. 
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2. Such agreements shall provide that the 
worker shall enjoy protection and advantages 
not less than those enjoyed by workers resident 
in the area of labour utilization. 


3. Such agreements shall provide for facili- 
ties for enabling the worker to transfer part 
of his wages and savings to his home. 


Article 9 


Where workers and their families move from 
low-cost to higher-cost areas, account shall 
be taken of the increased cost of living result- 
ing from the change. 


Part IV. REMUNERATION OF WORKERS AND 
RELATED QUESTIONS 


Article 10 


1. The fixing of minimum wages by collec- 
tive agreements freely negotiated between trade 
unions which are representative of the workers 
concerned and employers or employers’ organi- 
sations shall be encouraged. 


2. Where no adequate arrangements exist 
for the fixing of minimum wages by collective 
agreement, the necessary arrangements shall be 
made whereby minimum rates of wages can 
be fixed in consultation with representatives of 
the employers and workers, including repre- 
sentatives of their respective organizations, 
where such exist. 


3. The mecessary measures shall be taken 
to ensure that the employers and workers con- 
cerned are informed of the minimum wage rates 
in force and that wages are not paid at less 
pa these rates in cases where they are applic- 
able. 


4. A worker to whom minimum rates are 
applicable and who, since they became applic- 
able, has been paid wages at less than these 
rates shall be entitled to recover, by judicial 
or other means authorized by law, the amount 
by which he has been underpaid, subject to 
such limitation of time as may be determined 
by law or regulation. 


Article 11 


1. The necessary measures shall be taken to 
ensure the proper payment of all wages earned 
and employers shall be required to keep regis- 
ters of wage payments, to issue to workers 
statements of wage payments and to take other 
appropriate steps to facilitate the necessary 
supervision. 


2. Wages shall normally be paid in legal 
tender only. 


3. Wages shall normally be paid direct to 
the individual worker. 


4. The substitution of alcohol or other 
spirituous beverages for all or any part of 
wages for services performed by the worker 
shall be prohibited. 


5. Payment of wages shall not be made in 
taverns or stores, except in the case of workers 
employed therein. 


6. Unless there is an established local cus- 
tom to the contrary, and the competent author- 
ity is satisfied that the continuance of this 
custom is desired by the workers, wages shall 
be paid regularly at such intervals as will lessen 
the likelihood of indebtedness among the wage 
earners. 


7. Where food, housing, clothing and other 
essential supplies and services form part of 
remuneration, all practicable steps will be taken 
by the competent authority to ensure that they 
are adequate and their cash value properly 
assessed. 
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8. All practicable measures shall be taken— 
(a) to inform the workers of their wage rights; 
(b) to prevent any unauthorized deductions 
from wages; and 

(c) to restrict the amounts deductible from 
wages in respect of supplies and services 
forming part of remuneration to the proper 
cash value thereof. 


Article 12 


1. The maximum amounts and manner of 
repayment of advances on wages shall be 
regulated by the competent authority. 


2. The competent authority shall limit the 
amount of advances which may be made to a 
worker in consideration of his taking up 
employment; the amount of advances permitted 
shall be clearly explained to the worker. 


3. Any advance in excess of the amount 
laid down by the competent authority shall 
be legally irrecoverable and may not be re- 
covered by the withholding of amounts of pay 
due to the worker at a later date. 


Article 13 


1. Voluntary forms of thrift shall be en- 
couraged among wage earners and independent 
producers. 

2. All practicable measures shall be taken 
for the protection of wage earners and in- 
dependent producers against usury, 1n particular 
by action aiming at the reduction of rates of 
interest on loans, by the control of the opera- 
tions of money lenders, and by the encourage- 
ment of facilities for borrowing money for 
appropriate purposes through co-operative cre- 
dit organizations or through institutions which 
are under the control of the competent authority. 


Part V. Non-DISCRIMINATION ON GROUNDS OF 
Race, CoLtour, SEX, BELIEF, TRIBAL 
ASSOCIATION OR TRADE UNION 
AFFILIATION 


Article 14 


1. It shall be an aim of policy to abolish all 
discrimination among workers on grounds of 
race, colour, sex, belief, tribal association or 
trade union affiliation in respect of— 

(a) labour legislation and agreements which 
shall afford equitable economic treatment 
to all those lawfully resident or working 
in the country; 

(b) admission to public or private employment; 

(c) conditions of engagement and promotion; 

(d) opportunities for vocational training; 

(e) conditions of work; 

(f) health, safety and welfare measures; 

(g) discipline; 

(h) participation in the negotiation of collec- 
tive agreements; 

(i) wage rates, which shall be fixed according 
to the principle of equal pay for work 
of equal value in the same operation and 
undertaking. 


2. All practicable measures shall be taken 
to lessen, by raising the rates applicable to the 
lower-paid workers, any existing differences in 
wage rates due to discrimination by reason of 
race, colour, sex belief, tribal association or 
trade union affiliation. 


3. Workers from one country engaged for 
employment in another country may be granted 
in addition to their wages benefits in cash or 
in kind to meet any reasonable personal or 
family expenses resulting from employment 
away from their homes. 
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4. The foregoing provisions of this Article 
shall be without prejudice to such measures 
as the competent authority may think it 
necessary or desirable to take for the safe- 
guarding of motherhood and for ensuring 
the health, safety and welfare of women 
workers. 


Part VI. EDUCATION AND TRAINING 
Article 15 


1. Adequate provision shall be made to the 
maximum extent possible under local condi- 
tions, for the progressive development of 
broad systems of education, vocational train- 
ing and apprenticeship, with a view to the 
effective preparation of children and young 
persons of both sexes for a useful occupation. 


2. National laws or regulations shall pre- 
scribe the school-leaving age and the minimum 
age for and conditions of employment. 


3. In order that the child population may be 
able to profit by existing facilities for educa- 
tion and in order that the extension of such 
facilities may not be hindered by a demand 
for child labour, the employment of persons 
below the school-leaving age during the hours 
when the schools are in session shall be pro- 
hibited in areas where educational facilities are 
provided on a scale adequate for the majority 
of the children of school age. 


Article 16 


1. In order to secure high productivity 
through the development of skilled labour, 
training in new techniques of production 
shall be provided in suitable cases. 


2. Such training shall be organized by or 
under the supervision of the competent author- 
ities, in consultation with the employers’ and 
workers’ organizations of the country from 
which the trainees come and of the country 
of training. 


Part VII. FINAL PROVISIONS 
Article 17 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director-Gen- 
eral of the International Labour Office for 
registration. 


Article 18 


1. This Convention shall be binding only 
upon those Members of the International La- 
bour Organization whose ratifications have 
been registered with the Director-General. 


2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of 
two Members have been registered with the 
Director-General. 


3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Member twelve months 
after the date on which its ratification has 
been registered. 


Article 19 


The coming into force of this Convention 
shall not involve the ipso jure denunciation 
of the Social Policy (Non-Metropolitan Terri- 
tories) Convention, 1947, by any Member 
for which that Convention continues to remain 
in force, nor shall it close that Convention to 
further ratification. 


Article 20 


1. A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration 
of ten years from the date on which the Con- 
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vention first comes into force, by an act 
communicated to the Director-General of the 
International Labour Office for registration. 
Such denunciation shall not take effect until 
one year after the date on which it is 
registered. 


2. Each Member which has ratified this Con- 

vention and which does not, within the year 
following the expiration of the period of ten 
years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another 
period of ten years and, thereafter, may de- 
nounce this convention at the expiration of 
each period of ten years under the terms 
provided for in this Article. 


Article 21 


1. The Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office shall notify all Members 
of the International Labour Organization of 
the registration of all ratifications and de- 
nunciations communicated to him by the 
Members of the Organization. 


2. When notifying the Members of the Or- 
ganization of the registration of the second 
ratification communicated to him, the Di- 
rector-General shall draw the attention of the 
Members of the Organization to the date upon 
which the Convention will come into force. 


Article 22 


The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall communicate to the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations for 
registration in accordance with Article 102 of 
the Charter of the United Nations full par- 
ticulars of all ratifications and acts of de- 


nunciation registered by him in accordance 
with the provisions of the preceding Articles. 


Article 23 


At such times as it may consider necessary 
the Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office shall present to the General Con- 
ference a report on the working of this Con- 
vention and shall consider the desirability of 
placing on the agenda of the Conference the 
question of its revision in whole or in part. 


Article 24 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or in 
part, then, unless, the new Convention other- 
wise provides— 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve 
the immediate denunciation of this Con- 
vention, notwithstanding the provisions 
of Article 20 above, if and when the new 
revising Convention shall have come into 
force; 


(6) as from the date when the new revising 
Convention comes into force this Con- 
vention shall cease to be open to ratifi- 
cation by the Members. 


2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for 
those Members which have ratified it but have 
not ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 25 


The English and French versions of the 
text of this Convention are equally author- 
itative. 


Text of Convention Concerning Equality of Treatment of Nationals and Non-Nationals 
in Social Security 


The General Conference of the Interna- 
tional Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office, and having met in its 
Forty-sixth Session on 6 June 1962, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to equality of 
treatment of nationals and non-nationals 
in social security, which is the fifth 
item on the agenda of the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals 
shall take the form of an international 
Convention, 

adopts this 28th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-two the fol- 
lowing Convention, which may be cited as 
the Equality of Treatment (Social Security) 
Convention, 1962: 


Article ] 


In this Convention— 


(a) the term “legislation” includes any social 
security rules as well as laws and regula- 
tions; 

(b) the term “benefits” refers to all benefits, 
grants and pensions, including any sup- 
plements or increments; 

(c) the term “benefits granted under transi- 
tional schemes” means either benefits 
granted to persons who have exceeded a 
prescribed age at the date when the legis- 
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lation applicable came into force, or 
benefits granted as a transitional measure 
In consideration of events occurring or 
periods _completed outside the present 
boundaries of the territory of a Member; 

(d) the term “death grant” means any lump 
sum payable in the event of death; 

(e) the term “residence” means ordinary 
residence; 

(f) the term “prescribed” means determined 
by or in virtue of national legislation as 
defined in subparagraph (a) above; 

(g) the term “refugee” has the meaning as- 
signed to it in Article 1 of the Con- 
vention relating to the status of Refugees 
of 28 July 1951; 


(h) the term “stateless person” has the mean- 
ing assigned to it in Article 1 of the 
Convention relating to the Status of State- 
less Persons of 28 September 1954. 


Article 2 


1. Each Member may accept the obligations 
of this Convention in respect of any one or 
more of the following branches of social 
security for which it has in effective operation 
legislation covering its own nationals within 
its own territory: 

(a) medical care; 
(b) sickness benefit; 
(c) maternity benefit; 
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(d) invalidity benefit; 

(e) old-age benefit; 

(f) survivors’ benefit; 

(g) employment injury benefit; 
(h) unemployment benefit; and 
(i) family benefit. 


2. Each Member for which this Conven- 
tion is in force shall comply with its provisions 
in respect of the branch or branches of social 
security for which it has accepted the obliga- 
tions of the Convention. 


3. Each Member shall specify in its ratifica- 
tion in respect of which branch or branches 
of social security it accepts the obligations of 
this Convention. 


4. Each Member which has ratified this 
Convention may subsequently notify the Di- 
rector-General of the International Labour 
Office that it accepts the obligations of the 
Convention in respect of one or more branches 
of social security not already specified in its 
ratification. 


5. The undertakings referred to in para- 
graph 4 of this Article shall be deemed to be 
an integral part of the ratification and to 
have the force of ratification as from the 
date of notification. 


6. For the purpose of the application of this 
Convention, each Member accepting the obli- 
gations thereof in respect of any branch of 
social security which has legislation providing 
for benefits of the type indicated in clause 
(a) or (b) below shall communicate to the 
Director-General of the International Labour 
Office a statement indicating the benefits pro- 
vided for by its legislation which it con- 
siders to be— 

(a) benefits other than those the grant of 
which depends either on direct financial 
participation by the persons protected or 
their employer, or on a qualifying period 
of occupational activity; or 

(b) benefits granted under 
schemes. 


transitional 


7. The communication referred to in para- 
graph 6 of this Article shall be made at the 
time of ratification or at the time of notification 
in accordance with paragraph 4 of this Article; 
as regards any legislation adopted subsequently, 
the communication shall be made within three 
months of the date of the adoption of such 
legislation. 


Article 3 


1. Each Member for which this Conven- 
tion is in force shall grant within its territory 
to the nationals of any other Member for 
which the Convention is in force equality of 
treatment under its legislation with its own 
nationals, both as regards coverage and as 
regards the right to benefits, in respect of every 
branch of social security for which it has 
accepted the obligations of the Convention. 


2. In the case of survivors’ benefits, such 
equality of treatment shall also be granted 
to the survivors of the nationals of a Mem- 
ber for which the Convention is in force, 
irrespective of the nationality of such survivors. 


3. Nothing in the preceding paragraphs of 
this Article shall require a Member to apply 
the provisions of these paragraphs, in respect 
of the benefits of a specified branch of social 
security, to the nationals of another Member 
which has legislation relating to that branch 
but does not grant equality of treatment in 
respect thereof to the nationals of the first 
Member. 
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Article 4 


1. Equality of treatment as regards the grant 
of benefits shall be accorded without any 
condition of residence: Provided that equality 
of treatment in respect of the benefits of a 
specified branch of social security may be 
made conditional on residence in the case of 
nationals of any Member the legislation of 
which makes the grant of benefits under that 
branch conditional on residence on its terri- 
tory. 


2. Notwithstanding the provisions of para- 
graph 1 of this Article, the grant of the bene- 
fits referred to in paragraph 6 (a) of Article 2 
—other than medical care, sickness benefit, 
employment injury benefit and family benefit 
—may be made subject to the condition that 
the beneficiary has resided on the territory of 
the Member in virtue of the legislation of 
which the benefit is due, or, in the case of a 
survivor, that the deceased had resided there, 
for a period which shall not exceed— 


(a) six months immediately preceding the 
filing of claim, for grant of maternity 
benefit and unemployment benefit; 


(b) five consecutive years immediately pre- 
ceding the filing of claim, for grant of 
invalidity benefit, or immediately pre- 
ceding death, for grant of survivors’ 
benefit; 


(c) ten years after the age of 18, which 
may include five consecutive years im- 
mediately preceding the filing of claim, 
for grant of old-age benefit. 


3. Special provisions may be prescribed in 
respect of benefits granted under transitional 
schemes, 


4. The measures necessary to prevent the 
cumulation of benefits shall be determined, 
as necessary, by special arrangements between 
the Members concerned. 


Article 5 


1. In addition to the provisions of Article 4, 
each Member which has accepted the obli- 
gations of this Convention in respect of the 
branch or branches of social security con- 
cerned shall guarantee both to its own na- 
tionals and to the nationals of any other 
Member which has accepted the obligations of 
the Convention in respect to the branch or 
branches in question, when they are resident 
abroad, provision of invalidity benefits, old- 
age benefits, survivors’ benefits and death 
grants, and employment injury pensions, sub- 
ject to measures for this purpose being taken, 
where necessary, in accordance with Article 8. 


2. In case of residence abroad, the pro- 
vision of invalidity, old-age and survivors’ 
benefits of the type referred to in paragraph 6 
(a) of Article 2 may be made subject to the 
participation of the Members concerned in 
schemes for the maintenance of rights as pro- 
vided for in Article 7. 


3. The provisions of this Article do not 
apply to benefits granted under transitional 
schemes. 


Article 6 


In addition to the provisions of Article 4, 
each Member which has accepted the obli- 
gations of this Convention in respect of 
family benefit shall guarantee the grant of 
family allowances both to its own nationals 
and to the nationals of any other Member 
which has accepted the obligations of this 
Convention for that branch, in respect of 
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children who reside on the territory of any 
such Member, under conditions and _ within 
limits to be agreed upon by the Members 
concerned. 

Article 7 


1. Members for which this Convention is in 
force shall, upon terms being agreed between 
the Members concerned in accordance with 
Article 8, endeavour to participate in schemes 
for the maintenance of the acquired rights 
and rights in course of acquisition under their 
legislation of the nationals of Members for 
which the Convention is in force, for all 
branches of social security in respect of which 
the Members concerned have accepted the 
obligations of the Convention. 


2. Such schemes shall provide, in particular, 
for the totalization of periods of insurance, 
employment or residence and of assimilated 
periods for the purpose of the acquisition, 
maintenance or recovery of rights and for 
the calculation of benefits. 


3. The cost of invalidity, old-age and sur- 
vivors’ benefits as so determined shall either 
be shared among the Members concerned, or 
be borne by the Member on whose territory 
the beneficiaries reside, as may be agreed 
upon by the Members concerned. 


Article 8 


The Members for which this Convention 
is in force may give effect to their obligations 
under the provisions of Articles 5 and 7 by 
ratification of the Maintenance of Migrants’ 
Pension Rights Convention, 1935, by the ap- 
plication of the provisions of that Con- 
vention as between particular Members by 
mutual agreement, or by any multilateral or 
bilateral agreement giving effect to these 
obligations. 


Article 9 


The provisions of this Convention may be 
derogated from by agreements between Mem- 
bers which do not affect the rights and 
duties of other Members and which make pro- 
vision for the maintenance of rights in course 
of acquisition and of acquired rights under 
conditions at least as favourable on the 
whole as those provided for in this Con- 
vention. 

Article 10 


1. The provisions of this Convention apply 
to refugees and stateless persons without any 
condition of reciprocity. 


2. This Convention does not apply to 
special schemes for civil servants, special 
schemes for war victims, or public assistance. 


3. This Convention does not require any 
Member to apply the provisions thereof to 
persons who, in accordance with the provisions 
of international instruments, are exempted 
from its national social security legislation. 


Article Il 


The Members for which this Convention 
is in force shall afford each other administra- 
tive assistance free of charge with a view to 
facilitating the application of the Convention 
and the execution of their respective social 
security legislation. 


Article 12 


1. This Convention does not apply to ben- 
efits payable prior to the coming into force of 
the Convention for the Member concerned in 
respect of the branch of social security under 
which the benefit is payable. 
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2. The extent to which the Convention 
applies to benefits attributable to contingen- 
cies occurring before its coming into force 
for the Member concerned in respect of the 
branch of social security under which the 
benefit is payable thereafter shall be deter- 
mined by multilateral or bilateral agreement 
or in default thereof by the legislation of the 
Member concerned. 


Article 13 


This Convention shall not be regarded as 
revising any existing Convention. 


Article 14 


The formal ratifications of this Convention 
shall be communicated to the Director-Gen- 
eral of the International Labour Office for 
registration. 


Article 15 


1. This Convention shall be binding only 
upon those Members of the International 
Labour Organization whose ratifications have 
been registered with the Director-General. 


2. It shall come into force twelve months 
after the date on which the ratifications of 
two Members have been registered with the 
Director-General. 


3. Thereafter, this Convention shall come 
into force for any Member twelve months 
after the date on which its ratification has 
been registered. 


Article 16 


1. A Member which has ratified this Con- 
vention may denounce it after the expiration 
of ten years from the date on which the 
Convention first comes into force, by an act 
communicated to the Director-General of the 
International Labour -Office for registration. 
Such denunciation shall not take effect until 
one year after the date on which it is 
registered. 


2. Each Member which has ratified this 
Convention and which does not, within the 
year following the expiration of the period of 
ten years mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
exercise the right of denunciation provided for 
in this Article, will be bound for another period 
of ten years and, thereafter, may denounce 
this Convention at the expiration of each 
period of ten years under the terms provided 
for in this Article. 


Article 17 


1. The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall notify all Members of the 
International Labour Organization of the regis- 
tration of all ratifications and denunciations 
communicated to him by the Members of the 
Organization. 


2. When notifying the Members of the Or- 
ganization of the registration of the second 
ratification communicated to him, the Director- 
General shall draw the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the Organization to the date upon 
which the Convention will come into force. 


Article 18 


The Director-General of the International 
Labour Office shall communicate to the Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations for regis- 
tration in accordance with Article 102 of the 
Charter of the United Nations full particulars 
of all ratifications and acts of denunciation 
registered by him in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the preceding Articles. 
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Article 19 


At such times as it may consider necessary 
the Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office shall present to the General Con- 
ference a report on the working of this Con- 
vention and shall examine the desirability of 
placing on the agenda of the Conference the 
question of its revision in whole or in part. 


Article 20 


1. Should the Conference adopt a new Con- 
vention revising this Convention in whole or in 
part, then, unless the new Convention other- 
wise provides— 

(a) the ratification by a Member of the new 
revising Convention shall ipso jure involve the 


immediate denunciation of this Convention, 
notwithstanding the provisions of Article 16 
above, if and when the new revising Conven- 
tion shall have come into force; 


(b) as from the date when the new revising: 
Convention comes into force this Convention 
shall cease to be open to ratification by the 
Members. 


_ 2. This Convention shall in any case remain 
in force in its actual form and content for 
those Members which have ratified it but have 
not ratified the revising Convention. 


Article 21 


The English and French versions of the text 
of this Convention are equally authoritative. 


Text of Recommendation Concerning Reduction of Hours of Work 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Forty- 
sixth Session on 6 June 1962, and 

Having decided upon the adoption of certain 
proposals with regard to hours of work, 
which is the ninth item on the agenda of 
the session, and 

Having determined that these proposals shall 
take the form of a Recommendation de- 
signed to supplement and facilitate the 
implementation of the existing international 
instruments concerning hours of work— 
by indicating practical measures for the 

progressive reduction of hours of work, 
taking into account the different eco- 
nomic and social conditions in the 
different countries as well as the variety 
of national practices for the regulation 
of hours and other conditions of work; 
by outlining in broad terms methods where- 
by such practical measures might be 
applied; and 
by indicating the standard of the forty- 
hour week, which principle is set out in 
the Forty-Hour Week Convention, 1935, 
as a social standard to be reached by 
stages if necessary, and setting a maxi- 
mum limit to normal hours of work, 
pursuant to the Hours of Work (Indus- 
try) Convention, 1919, 
adopts this 26th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-two the fol- 
lowing Recommendation, which may be cited 
as the Reduction of Hours of Work Recom- 
mendation, 1962: 


I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


1. Each Member should formulate and pur- 
sue a national policy designed to promote by 
methods appropriate to national conditions and 
practice and to conditions in each industry the 
adoption of the principle of the progressive 
reduction of normal hours of work in con- 
formity with Paragraph 4. 


2. Each Member should, by means appro- 
priate to the methods which are in operation 
or which may be introduced for the regulation 
of hours of work, promote and, in so far as is 
consistent with national conditions and prac- 
tice, ensure the application of the principle of 
the progressive reduction of normal hours of 
work in conformity with Paragraph 4. 
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3. The principle of the progressive reduction 
of normal hours of work may be given effect 
through laws or regulations, collective agree- 
ments, or arbitration awards, by a combination 
of these various means, or in any other manner 
consistent with national practice, as may be 
most appropriate to national conditions and to 
the needs of each branch of activity. 


4. Normal hours of work should be pro- 
gressively reduced, when appropriate, with a 
view to attaining the social standard indicated 
in the Preamble of this Recommendation with- 
out any reduction in the wages of the workers 
as at the time hours of work are reduced. 


5. Where the duration of the normal working 
week exceeds forty-eight hours, immediate steps 
should be taken to bring it down to this level 
without any reduction in the wages of the 
workers as at the time hours of work are 
reduced. 


6. Where normal weekly hours of work are 
either forty-eight or less, measures for the 
progressive reduction of hours of work in 
accordance with Paragraph 4 should be worked 
out and implemented in a manner suited to 
the particular national circumstances and the 
conditions in each sector of economic activity. 


7. Such measures should take into account— 


(a) the level of economic development attained 
and the extent to which the country is in 
a position to bring about a reduction in 
hours 6f work without reducing total pro- 
duction or productivity, endangering its 
economic growth, the development of new 
industries or its competitive position in 
international trade, and without creating 
inflationary pressures which would ulti- 
mately reduce the real income of the 
workers; 


(b) the progress achieved and which it is 
possible to achieve in raising productivity 
by the application of modern technology, 
automation and management techniques; 


(c) the need in the case of countries still in 
the process of development for improving 
the standards of living of their peoples; and 


(d) the preferences of employers’ and workers’ 
organizations in the different branches of 
activity concerned as to the manner in 
which the reduction in working hours 
might be brought about. 


8. (1) The principle of the progressive reduc- 
tion of normal hours of work, as expressed in 
Paragraph 4, may be applied by stages which 
ai not be determined at the international 
level. 
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(2) Such stages may include— 
(a) stages spaced over time; 


(b) stages progressively encompassing branches 
or sectors of the national economy; 


(c) a combination of the two preceding ar- 
rangements; or 


(d) such other arrangements as may be most 
appropriate to national circumstances and 
to conditions in each sector of economic 
activity. 


9. In carrying out measures for progressively 
reducing hours of work, priority should be 
given to industries and occupations which 
involve a particularly heavy physical or mental 
strain or health risks for the workers con- 
cerned, particularly where these consist mainly 
of women and young persons. 


10. Each Member should communicate to 
the Director-General of the International La- 
bour Office, at appropriate intervals, informa- 
tion on the results obtained in the application 
of the provisions of this Recommendation 
with all such details as may be asked for by 
the Governing Body of the International 
Labour Office. 


JI. METHODS OF APPLICATION 
A. Definition 


11. Normal hours of work shall mean, for 
the purpose of this Recommendation, the 
number of hours fixed in each country by or 
in pursuance of laws or regulations, collective 
agreements or arbitration awards, or, where 
not so fixed, the number of hours in excess 
of which any time worked is remunerated at 
overtime rates or forms an exception to the 
recognized rules or custom of the establish- 
ment or of the process concerned. 


B. Determination of Hours of Work 


12. (1) The calculation of normal hours 
of work as an average over a period longer 
than one week should be permitted when 
special conditions in certain branches of ac- 
tivity or technical needs justify it. 


(2) The competent authority or body in 
each country should fix the maximum length 
of the period over which the hours of work 
may be averaged. 


13. (1) Special provisions may be formu- 
lated with regard to processes .which, by 
reason of their nature, have to be carried on 
continuously by a succession of shifts. 


(2) Such special provisions should be so 
formulated that normal hours of work as an 
average in continuous processes do not ex- 
ceed in any case the normal hours of work 
fixed for the economic activity concerned. 


C. Exceptions 


14. The competent authority or body in 
each country should determine the circum- 
stances and limits in which exceptions to 
the normal hours of work may be permitted— 


(a) permanently— 


(i) in_ work which is essentially inter- 
mittent; 


(ii) in certain exceptional cases required 
in the public interest; 

(iii) in operations which for technical 
reasons must necessarily be | car- 
ried on outside the limits laid down 
for the general working of the un- 
dertaking, part of the undertaking, 
or shift; 
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(b) temporarily— 

(i) in case of 
threatened; 

(ii) in case of urgent work to be done 
to machinery or plant; 

(iii) in case of force majeure; 

(iv) in case of abnormal pressure of 
work; 

(v) to make up time lost through col- 
lective stoppages of work due to 
accidents to materials, interruptions 
to the power supply, inclement 
weather, shortages of materials or 
transport facilities, and calamities; 

(vi) in case of national emergency; 

(c) periodically— 

(i) for annual stocktaking and _ the 
preparation of annual balance sheets; 

(ii) for specified seasonal activities. 


15. In cases where normal hours of work 
exceed forty-eight a week, the competent 
authority or body should, before authorizing 
exceptions in the cases mentioned in  sub- 
paragraphs (a) (i) and (iii), (b) (iv) and 
(v) and (c) (i) and (ii) of Paragraph 14, 
most carefully consider whether there is a 
real need for such exceptions. 


accident, actual or 


D. Overtime 


16. All hours worked in excess of the 
normal hours should be deemed to be overtime, 
unless they are taken into account in fixing re- 
muneration in accordance with custom. 


17. Except for cases of force majeure, limits 
to the total number of hours of overtime 
which can be worked during a specified period 
should be determined by the competent 
authority or body in each country. 


18. In arranging overtime, due consideration 
should be given to the special circumstances 
of young persons under 18 years of age, 
of pregnant women and nursing mothers and 
of handicapped persons. 


19, (1) Overtime work should be remuner- 
ated at a higher rate or rates than normal 
hours of work. 

(2) The rate or rates of remuneration for 
overtime should be determined by the com- 
petent authority or body in each country: 
Provided that in no case should the rate be 
less than that specified in Article 6, para- 
graph 2, of the Hours of Work (Industry) 
Convention, 1919. 


E. Consultation of Employers and Workers 


20. (1) The competent authority should 
make a practice of consulting the most repre- 
sentative employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions on questions relating to the application 
of this Recommendation. 

(2) In particular, there should be such 
consultation on the following matters in so 
far as they are left to the determination of 
the competent authority in each country: 
(a) the arrangements provided for in Para- 

graph 8; 

(5) the maximum length of the period over 
which hours of work may be averaged 
as provided for in Paragraph 12; 

(c) the provisions which may be made in 
pursuance of Paragraph 13 concerning 
processes which have to be carried on 
continuously by a succession of shifts; 

(d) ee exceptions provided for in Paragraph 
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(e) the limitation and remuneration of over- 
time provided for in Paragraphs 17 and 
19. 


F. Supervision 


21. For the effective enforcement of the 
measures taken to reduce hours of work 
progressively in pursuance of Paragraphs 4 
and 5— 


(a) appropriate measures should be taken to 
ensure the proper administration of the 
provisions concerning hours of work by 
means of adequate inspection or other- 
wise; 


(b) the employer should be required to 
notify the workers concerned, by the 
posting of notices in the establishment 
or by such other methods as may be 
approved by the competent authority, of— 
(i) the times at which work begins and 
ends; 

(ii) where work is carried on by shifts, 
the time at which each shift begins 
and ends; 


(iii) rest periods which are not included 
in the normal hours of work; 
(iv) the days worked during the week; 


(c) the employer should be required to keep, 
and on request to produce for inspection, 
a record in a form acceptable to the 
competent authority of the hours of work, 
wages and overtime for each worker; 


(d) provision should be made for such sanc- 
tuons as may be appropriate to the 
method by which effect is given to the 
provisions of this Recommendation. 


G. General Provisions 


22. This Recommendation does not affect 
any law, regulation, award, custom, agreement, 
or negotiation between employers and workers 
which ensures, or aims at ensuring, more 
favourable conditions for the workers. 


23. This Recommendation does not apply 
to agriculture, to maritime transport and to 
maritime fishing. Special provisions should 
be formulated for these branches of eco- 
nomic activity. 


Text of Recommendation Concerning Vocational Training 


The General Conference of the International 
Labour Organization, 


Having been convened at Geneva by the 
Governing Body of the International La- 
bour Office, and having met in its Forty- 
sixth Session on 6 June 1962, and 


Having decided upon the adoption of cer- 
tain proposals with regard to vocational 
training, which is the fourth item on the 
agenda of the session, with a view to 
superseding the Vocational Training Rec- 
ommendation, 1939, the Apprenticeship 
Recommendation, 1939, and the Voca- 
tional Training (Adults) Recommenda- 
tion, 1950, and 


Having determined that these proposals shall 
take form of a Recommendation, and 


Noting that the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization has 
in preparation a recommendation on 
technical education, 


adopts this 27th day of June of the year one 
thousand nine hundred and _ sixty-two the 
following Recommendation, which may be 
cited as the Vocational Training Recom- 
mendation, 1962: 


I. GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


1. This Recommendation applies to all train- 
ing designed to prepare or retain any person 
for initial or later employment or promotion 
in any branch or economic activity, including 
such general, vocational and technical educa- 
tion as may be necessary to that end, except— 
(a) training for management or for super- 

visory posts above the level of foreman 
in industry or the equivalent in other 
branches of economic activity; 

(b) training for seafarers, which continues 
to be governed by the Vocational Train- 
ing (Seafarers) Recommendation, 1946; 

(c) training in agriculture, which continues to 
be governed by the Vocational Training 
(Agriculture) Recommendation, 1956. 


2. (1) Training is not an end in itself, but 
a means of developing a person’s occupational 
capacities, due account being taken of the 
employment opportunities, and of enabling 
him to use his abilities to the greatest ad- 
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vantage of himself and the community; it 
should be designed to develop personality, 
particularly where young persons are con- 
cerned. 

(2) Training is a single whole characterized 
by the interdependence of its various parts. 

(3) Training is a process continuing through- 
out the working life of the individual accord- 
ing to his needs as an individual and as a 
member of the community. 

(4) Training should be free from any 
form of discrimination on the basis of race, 
colour, sex, religion, political opinion, national 
extraction or social origin. 

(5) Training requires the continuous co- 
operation of all the bodies and persons con- 
cerned with any aspect of it, as set forth in 
Paragraph 11. 


II. NATIONAL PLANNING AND ADMINISTRATION 


3. (1) Each country should have a network 
of training facilities, adjusted as regards 
number, location and curricula to the eco- 
nomic requirements and employment possibil- 
ities of the country as a whole or, where 
more appropriate, of each region or locality, 
to meet the training needs of the residents of 
the country. 

(2) The network should be so designed as to 
facilitate transfer from one type of training 
to another and access to successive stages: and 
different levels of training, so that an individual 
may be able to reach the highest level of train- 
ing within his capacity and in accordance with 
his inclination. 

(3) The avenues of entry to occupations, 
particularly the trades, should be sufficient to 
meet the requirements of all branches of eco- 
nomic activity and the varied abilities, interests 
and circumstances of individual trainees. 

(4) Where national circumstances do not 
permit the development of a full national net- 
work, the country concerned should consider 
collaborating with neighbouring countries im 
developing a common network or in establishing 
one or more common training institution. 


4, (1) The respective responsibilities of public 
authorities concerned with training matters 
should be clearly defined. 
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(2) The public authorities and the various 
public and private bodies in each country 
which deal with training should, while allowing 
free play to initiate and ensuring adaptability 
to the requirements of the different branches 
of economic activity, regions and_ localities, 
co-operate in developing fully co-ordinated fa- 
cilities— 

(a) on the basis of a general programme 
centrally planned; 

(b) on a voluntary basis with the assistance of 
appropriate machinery; or 

(c) by a combination of these methods. 


(3) Whichever method is adopted, the meas- 
ures to be taken to develop the facilities re- 
ferred to in subparagraph (2) should, while 
respecting the freedom of occupational choice 
of the candidates, include measures for— 

(a) the determination of the scope and char- 
acter of training requirements and of the 
facilities available; 

(b) the determination of the occupations for 
which training should be given priority 
without neglecting other occupations and 
the training of the persons required for 
them; 

(c) the determination of the occupations for 
which standards of qualification are con- 
sidered necessary or desirable, the setting 
and application of such standards, the es- 
tablishment of appropriate training cur- 
ricula, and the setting and application of 
standards for the examinations on comple- 
tion of training in these occupations; 

(d) the setting and application of standards 
relating to the conditions and methods of 
training; 

(e) the setting and application of standards 
for training institutions, particularly those 
offering training for occupations in respect 
of which standards of qualification have 
been set; 

(f) the setting and application of standards of 
qualification for teaching staff in training 
institutions; 

(g) the provision, according to circumstances, 
of technical help and financial assistance 
to the institutions and undertakings provid- 
ing training. 


(4) Where a general programme has been 
adopted, the competent authorities should en- 
sure that the measures taken to give effect to 
it include the measures set out in subpara- 
graph (3). 

(S) Where co-ordination is developed volun- 
tarily, the measures set out in subparagraph (3) 
should be the responsibility of the authorities 
and bodies referred to in subparagraph (2) 
in their fields of competence. 


(6) The standards referred to in subpara- 
graph (3) should, whenever possible, be appli- 
cable throughout the territory of the Member. 


(7) When this is not possible, recommended 
standards should be drawn up to serve as a 
guide to the setting of standards which are 
as uniform as possible throughout the country. 


(8) In_ developing the fully co-ordinated 
training facilities referred to in subparagraph 
(2), due account should be taken of the follow- 
ing: 

(a) the occupational interests and the cultural 
requirements of the individual, the labour 
requirements, and the economic and social 
interests of the community; 

(b) national education and training policies; 

(c) existing and projected facilities for general 
education, vocational guidance, and selec- 
tion; 
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(d) existing and projected training facilities 
including facilities for vocational and tech- 
nical education; 

(e) the structure of and trend of development 
in the employment market; 

(f) national economic policy and development; 

(g) the demographic situation and anticipated 
changes; 

(h) anticipated changes in techniques and 
methods of organization of work; 

(i) the existence of any population groups 
which, because of geographic isolation, 
ethnic differences or for any other reason, 
call for special consideration. 


(9) The fully co-ordinated training facilities 
should be kept under review and steps should 
be taken as necessary to keep them abreast of 
changing requirements. 


(10) The development of the fully co-ordi- 
nated training facilities should be undertaken 
on a national scale with the collaboration of 
the authorities concerned with the different 
aspects of the problem which are mentioned 
in subparagraph (8) and of other interested 
parties. 


5. (1) Co-operation at the national level 
should be achieved by means of some appropri- 
ate body or bodies fully representative of the 
interests concerned. 

(2) The body or bodies should be assisted by 
similarly representative bodies set up as neces- 
sary at the regional and local level. 


6. Advisory committees representative of 
branches of economic activity or of occupations 
should be established to collaborate with the 
bodies referred to in Paragraph 5 in assessing 
training requirements for the occupations with 
which they are concerned and developing train- 
ing programmes for these occupations. 

7. (1) Training in publicly operated training 
institutions should be given without charge to 
the trainee. 

(2) This should not however preclude insti- 
tutions from making a charge where the trainee 
is not under an obligation to attend the course 
or does not require training in order to obtain 
or retain employment. 

(3) During training in training institutions 
which is provided or approved by the com- 
petent authority, adults not in receipt of re- 
muneration and young persons in need should, 
in so far as economic and financial resources 
permit, receive adequate allowances from the 
competent authorities fixed with due regard 
to— 

(a) any unemployment benefit or any other 
allowance which they may receive; 

(b) other factors, such as family responsibil- 
ities, cost of living in the district concerned, 
special personal expenses connected with 
the training such as expenses for transport 
or housing, and, in special cases, age; 

(c) the need to encourage adults to undertake 
and complete training in accordance with 
the requirements of the employment market 
and the requirements of the community 
for trained persons. 


(4) Persons training in undertakings should 
be adequately remunerated, in accordance with 
criteria established by law or regulation, by 
collective agreement or by the rules of the 
undertaking concerned. 


(5) Attendance at publicly operated training 
institutions and at approved private institutions 
of a similar nature and participation in other 
approved forms of training should be facilitated 
as circumstances require by the grant of eco- 
nomic assistance in such forms as free meals, 
provision of working clothes, tools, equipment 
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and textbooks, free transport or reduction in 
the cost of transport, maintenance or family 
allowances, scholarships, loans or bursaries or 
provision of lodging. 


8. (1) Measures should be taken to ensure 
that the conditions of work of persons, par- 
ticularly young persons, who are receiving 
training, whether in an undertaking or a 
training institution, are satisfactory, and in 
particular that the work done by them is 
suitably restricted so that it is essentially of 
an educative character. 


(2) The work of trainees in training insti- 
tutions should not be primarily intended for 
commercial profit. 


(3) Training institutions and undertakings 
in which training is given should be respon- 
sible for ensuring that rules and standards 
governing safety and the protection of the 
trainees while at work exist and are observed. 


9. (1) Training for occupations for which 
national standards of qualification have been 
set should include examinations for which 
the standards have been uniformly fixed at a 
high level of reliability and validity, and the 
necessary measures should be taken to ensure 
the observance of these examination standards. 


(2) The certificates issued as a result of 
such examinations should be _ recognized 
throughout the country. 


(3) Even when no national standards of 
qualification exist, it is desirable that persons 
who have completed any systematic course 
of training should receive a certificate to 
that effect from the training institution or 
undertaking; such a certificate should state the 
essential and main elements of the training 
given. 


10. Persons completing a training course 
should be assisted by the placement author- 
ities of the country concerned in obtaining 
work corresponding to the skill and knowl- 
edge they have acquired, the free choice of 
the place of work being guaranteed. 


III. ARRANGEMENTS FOR CO-OPERATION 


11. (1) All those concerned with training 
and particularly public authorities, educational 
bodies and employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions should take every opportunity of mutual 
assistance and consultation in planning, de- 
veloping and operating training schemes, and 
in dealing with training questions generally. 

(2) Provision should be made for all those 
responsible for training to visit the training 
site regularly in order to keep abreast with 
the conditions in which the training is being 
given. 

(3) Representatives of employers’ and 
workers’ organizations should be included in 
the bodies responsible for governing publicly 
operated training institutions and for super- 
vising their technical operation; where such 
bodies do not exist, representatives of em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations should 
be brought in other ways into close associa- 
tion with the running of such institutions. 


(4) Co-operation should be maintained and 
promoted between training institutions, or the 
competent authority providing the instruction, 
and undertakings, especially in cases where 
training is given partly within an undertaking 
and partly in training institutions outside the 
undertaking. 

(5) Without prejudice to the generality of 
subparagraph (1) and to the extent possible 
in the national circumstances— 
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(a) educational and training bodies, employ- 
ers’ and workers’ organizations and others 
directly concerned should collaborate in— 

(i) defining the occupations for which 
standards of qualification are con- 
sidered necessary or desirable; 

(ii) establishing such standards and the 
appropriate training curricula; 
(iii) conducting the appropriate examina- 

tions and determining the nature 
and status of the qualifications ob- 
tainable; 

(b) there should be the fullest co-operation 
in the collection and dissemination of 
information about training opportunities 
referred to in Paragraph 12, in which 
the primary and secondary schools, tech- 
nical and vocational education institu- 
tions, educational authorities, vocational 
guidance services, employment counselling 
services, public employment services, em- 
ployers’ and workers’ organizations, pro- 
fessional institutions and undertakings 
should participate; 

(c) the assistance provided by the _ public 
employment services should also include— 

(i) the study of employment market 
trends; 

(ii) the assessment of current and future 
manpower needs; 

(iii) the placement of the trained per- 
sonnel. 


IV. INFORMATION ABOUT TRAINING 
OPPORTUNITIES 


12. (1) Information about training oppor- 
tunities for every occupation should be con- 
tinuously collected and be available to all 
interested persons and agencies. 

(2) This information should deal with such 
matters as— 

(a) the types of training available; 

(b) the duration of the various types of 
training; 

(c) the conditions for access to the various 
types of training; 

(d) the characteristics of each type of training 
in relation to the prospects of employ- 
ment or promotion; 

(e) the nature and conditions of any financial 
or other assistance obtainable by persons 
while undergoing training; 

(f) the examinations following such training 
and the qualifications obtainable. 

(3) The methods by which such informa- 
tion may be disseminated should include as 
appropriate all or any of the following: in- 
terviews, lectures, brochures, articles, posters, 
films, film strips, radio and television talks, 
visits to undertakings, and occupational ex- 
hibitions. 


V. ARRANGEMENTS FOR VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE AND SELECTION 


13. (1) Candidates for training, and in 
particular those who have not yet received 
any training, should be able to have the 
benefit of individual guidance from the com- 
petent vocational guidance or employment 
counselling bodies before they enter a line 
of training or choose an occupation. —— 

(2) Workers should have the possibility of 
benefiting, within the framework of the em- 
ployment services, from | an employment 
counselling system with a view to their guid- 
ance, their retraining or their further training. 

14. (1) The selection of trainees should be 
conducted in conformity with the requirements 
and specific nature of individual occupations, 
without prejudice to the freedom of occupa- 
tional choice. 
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(2) The selection procedure should be so 
designed as to reduce to a minimum the 
risk of accepting persons for training in oc- 
cupations for which they are not suited and 
the consequent risk of wastage of training and 
human effort. 

(3) The selection procedure should include 
provision for ascertaining that trainees have 
the physical and mental capacity required for 
the training and occupation in view. 

(4) When medical examinations form part 
of the selection procedure, they should be 
based on the specific requirements of the 
training and occupation in view. 

(5) When psychological tests form part of 
the selection procedure, they should be suited 
to the conditions of the country concerned, be 
sufficiently reliable, and be valid in terms of 
criteria directly related to the requirements of 
the occupation in view. 


VI. PREVOCATIONAL PREPARATION 


15. (1) Prevocational preparation should 
provide young persons who have not yet en- 
tered employment with an introduction to a 
variety of forms of work; it should not be pur- 
sued to the detriment of general education, nor 
should it replace the first phase of actual train- 
ing. 

(2) The prevocational preparation should in- 
clude such general and practical instruction 
appropriate to the ages of the young persons 
as are calculated to — 

(a) continue and supplement the education 
already received; 

(b) give an idea of and develop a taste and 
esteem for practical work and develop 
an interest in training; 

(c) disclose vocational interests and aptitudes, 
and thus assist in vocational guidance; 

(d) facilitate future vocational adjustment. 

(3) The prevocational preparation should in- 
clude, wherever possible, familiarization with 
the equipment and materials common to a 
number of occupations. 


VII. ORGANIZATION OF TRAINING 


16. (1) The training curriculum for each 
occupation should be worked out on the basis 
of a systematic analysis of the work, skills, 
knowledge, and health and safety factors in- 
volved in that occupation, due account being 
taken of developments and foreseeable changes 
therein. 

(2) The training curriculum should be peri- 
odically reviewed to keep it up to date. 


17. (1) The training curriculum should pro- 
vide for all trainees a sound basis of theoreti- 
cal and practical knowledge. 

(2) In addition to instruction in the work, 
skills, knowledge, and health and safety factors 
involved in the occupations concerned, and in 
the elements of social legislation, trainees should 
as far as possible be provided with background 
knowledge related to the occupations and to 
the branches of economic activity in which 
they wish to engage, with a view, in particular, 
to facilitating promotion. 

(3) Subjects of general educational value 
should be included in the curriculum for long- 
term training and, so far as the time available 
permits, for short-term training. 


18. (1) Curricula and training plans should 
be so drawn up as to facilitate the future 
adaptability of the trainee within the general 
framework of the occupation concerned. 

(2) For this purpose care should be taken 
in long-term training— 
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(a) to enable the trainee to acquire a wide 
grasp of the theoretical principles under- 
lying the practice of his occupation; 

(b) to avoid specialization in the early period 
of training so as to provide the trainee 
with a broad basis of skill and knowledge 
on which subsequent specialization can be 
built with a minimum of additional train- 
ing or retraining. 

19. (1) Undertakings not in a position to 
furnish their trainees with all the theoretical 
and practical knowledge required for a par- 
ticular occupation should as necessary— 

(a) arrange for the deficiency to be made up 
in training institutions on the basis of one 
or more of the following: 

(i) day release; 

(ii) release for periods of several weeks 
at a time every year; ' 

(iii) alternating substantial periods of 
training within the undertaking with 
substantial periods of study in the 
training institution; 

(iv) other suitable training arrangements 
in accordance with national regu- 
lations; 

(b) establish and operate joint training 
schemes involving the use of their several 
facilities or the establishment of a com- 
mon training centre. 

(2) Trainees from undertakings attending 
training institutions under the arrangements 
referred to in subparagraph (1) should be 
released for this purpose during working hours 
without loss of pay. 


20. Undertakings should co-operate in the 
implementation of training schemes estab- 
lished by training institutions by providing 
substantial periods of practical on-the-job 
training for institution students. 


21. (1) Supplementary courses in further 
general education and technical knowledge 
relating to the occupations in which they 
are engaged should be available up to the 
age of 18 years for all young workers who are 
not receiving other training. 

(2) The young workers should be enabled 
to attend these courses on the conditions 
provided for in Paragraph 19 (2). 


22. Supplementary courses should be avail- 
able to all workers who wish to improve their 
general, technical or commercial knowledge 
in order to facilitate their promotion and 
thus to improve their social and economic 
standing. 


23. The duration of training should be de- 
termined having regard to— 

(a) the level and type of skill and knowl- 
edge to be attained; 

(b) the methods and means of training to 
be employed; 

(c) the minimum entrance qualifications re- 
quired and the qualifications actually 
possessed by the trainees on entrance; 

(d) in the case of adults, their past work 
experience and the need to qualify them 
as rapidly as possible for employment. 


24. Special attention should be given to 
the training of young persons and adults with 
physical or mental disabilities as well as to 
the training of young persons with little 
ability. 


VIII. METHODS AND MEANS OF TRAINING 


25. Training methods should be adapted 
to the nature of the course, the educational 
level, age and status of the trainees and their 
previous experience. 
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26. As a general rule, active and partici- 
patory methods should be preferred to the 
one-way communication of knowledge. 


27. (1) Training should be as realistic as 
possible. 

(2) Practical training in training institutions 
should— 

(a) be given in conditions and surroundings 
as similar as possible to those of an 
undertaking; 

(b) if possible and necessary, include or be 
completed by periods of practical experi- 
ence in an undertaking so that trainees 
may not only become familiar with a 
working atmosphere but are also enabled 
to acquire normal work speed and skill 
on the job. 


28. (1) Practical training not given on the 
job should include the performance of the 
operations involved in the occupation and, in 
suitable cases, real work experience. 

(2) Such work experience should be ap- 
propriate to the needs of the training, and 
there should be proper safeguards against the 
employment of trainees in competition with 
the ordinary workers. 

(3) In training on the job, work assigned to 
trainees should have real training value. 


29. Training exercises should be so designed 
that trainees can see the practical application 
of what they are doing and the usefulness of 
any article produced. 


30. (1) Complex operations should be 
broken down into their simple elements. 

(2) Trainees should be enabled to acquire 
facility in performing one operation before 
proceeding to the next and should move from 
the simple to the complex. 


31. Theory, including general education given 
as part of a training course, should be taught 
as far as possible in relation to the occupation 
in view. 

32. Technical and related instruction should 
be linked with the practical training and, 
when possible, be integrated with it. 


_ 33. The pace of instruction should be ad- 
justed to the trainees’ capacity to learn, and 
should allow for revision from time to time. 


34. Steps should be taken to provide system- 
atic technical supervision of trainees, particu- 
larly in the case of training on the job. 


35. A careful record should be kept of the 
training and progress made and, in addition, the 
trainees should be encouraged to keep their 
own detailed record of the training received 
and to develop the habit of checking their own 
performances. 


36. (1) Instructional aids should be used 
whenever appropriate to facilitate the learn- 
ing process. 

(2) The responsible training authorities 
should keep abreast of newly developed train- 
ing techniques; and instructional materials and 
aids, and should ensure their use. 


37. When training facilities, particularly in 
isolated areas, do not meet the training needs 
of the local population they should be supple- 
mented as appropriate by one or more of the 
following: 

(a) correspondence courses adapted to local 
circumstances; 

(b) itinerant teachers and mobile demonstra- 
tion units; 

(c) instruction by radio, television or other 
means of mass communication; 
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(d) release of trainees from undertakings for 
several weeks at a time every year to at- 
tend courses at a training institution in 
another locality; 

(e) other measures enabling training to be 
obtained in some other locality, such as 
grants, scholarships and assistance with 
travel or accommodation. 


IX. TRAINING BY UNDERTAKINGS 


38. (1) Employers should establish policies 
in regard to the action required to meet their 
need for trained personnel. 

(2) Individual employers or groups of em- 
ployers should be encouraged to develop sys- 
tematic training schemes in accordance with 
their employment requirements, to such an 
extent as the technical operating conditions of 
their undertakings permit. 


39, Employers should consult and co-oper- 
ate with representatives of workers employed 
in their undertakings in the preparation and 
carrying out of training schemes therein. 


40. The responsibility within an undertaking 
for training matters should be clearly allo- 
cated either to a special training department 
or to one or more persons on a full-time or 
part-time basis depending on the nature and 
extent of the training requirements of the 
undertaking. 


41. The functions of departments or persons 
responsible for training should include— 
(a) suggesting training policies; 

(b) ensuring in consultation with the depart- 
ments concerned that training schemes 
are prepared; i ! 

(c) participating in the selection of trainees; 

(d) ensuring the training of instructional staff; 

(e) supervising training within the under- 
taking 3 

(f) making arrangements on behalf of the 
undertaking concerning any instruction 
that has to be given outside the undertak- 
ing and for the co-ordination of such 
instruction with that given within the 
undertaking; itr 3) 

(g) establishing and maintaining 
records of trainees; 

(h) ensuring that the training takes proven 
methods into account; ; 

(i) undertaking, encouraging or sponsoring 
research and follow-up studies to ensure 
that training is efficient and up to date. 


42. Where appropriate, undertakings should 
arrange for their trainees to be given a sub- 
stantial initial period of broad basic training 
wholly in a training institution, with a view 
to reducing the over-all duration _of the 
training period and increasing training effi- 
ciency. 

43. At all stages of their training, whether 
within or outside the undertaking, trainees 
should remain, with respect to their training, 
under the general supervision and control of 
the training department or person responsible 
for training. 

44, (1) In deciding where training should 
be given within an undertaking, the following 
factors should be taken into consideration: 
(a) the nature and duration of training; | 
(b) the number, age, knowledge and experi- 

ence of the trainees; : 

(c) the adequacy of training on the job for 
the occupation; : ; 

(d) the congestion, noise Or other distrac- 
tions, safety factors and risks of damage 
to equipment in the normal workplace; 

(e) any saving in time, teaching staff and 
equipment; 


progress 
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(f) the cost of separate accommodation; 

(g) the need to facilitate the transition from 
training to work to the greatest extent 
possible; 

(h) the technical possibilities of the wunder- 
taking, ; 

(2) Separate instructional accommodation 
or at least an instructional area set apart in 
the normal workplace and having the equip- 
ment necessary for training should be pro- 
vided, whenever practicable, in the early 
stages of training. 

45. (1) Undertakings should provide for the 
reception of all new entrants on arrival and 
organize a period of induction for them. 

(2) Special care should be taken with the 
initiation of young workers in the light of 
their need for training. 


X. APPRENTICESHIP 


46. Systematic long-term training for a 
recognized occupation taking place substan- 
tially within an undertaking or under an 
independent craftsman should be governed 
by a written contract of apprenticeship and 
be subject to established standards. 


47. In deciding whether a particular occu- 
pation should be recognized as apprentice- 
ship, account should be taken of such matters 
as— 

(a) the degree of skill and theoretical techni- 
cal knowledge required for the occupa- 
tion in question; 

(b) the period of training necessary for the 
acquisition of the required skill and 
knowledge; 

(c) the suitability of apprenticeship training 
for imparting the required skill and 
knowledge; 

(d) the current and anticipated employment 
situation within the occupation in question. 


48. (1) The contract of apprenticeship 
should be entered into either with an in- 
dividual employer, a group of employers, or 
a body such as an apprenticeship committee 
or service specially entrusted with the con- 
trol of apprenticeship, as may be most ap- 
propriate to the national circumstances. 

(2) Where the apprentice is a minor, a 
Parent, guardian or legal representative should 
be included in the contract as a party. 

(3) The parties responsible for providing 
the apprenticeship should either themselves be 
properly qualified to give the training or be 
in a position to arrange for the training to be 
given by a person or persons so qualified, 
and the facilities available for training the 
apprentice should be such as will enable him 
to secure complete training for the Occupation 
being taught. 

_ (4) The competent authority should remain 

m regular contact with the undertaking or 

person providing the training, and should en- 

sure, by means of regular inspection or super- 
vision, that the objectives of the apprentice- 
ship are being achieved. 

49. The contract should— 

(a) contain an express or implied obligation 
to train in a particular occupation in 
return for an obligation of the same 
nature to serve as an apprentice during 
the period of apprenticeship; 

(b) incorporate such of the standards and 
regulations established for the occupation 
in question as may be necessary or 
desirable in the interests of the parties; 

(c) provide for such other mutual rights and 
obligations as may be relevant and not 
otherwise covered, including especially the 
observance of all safety regulations; 
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(d) provide for the settlement of disputes be- 
tween the parties. 


50. According to the circumstances in the 
country concerned, an occupation may be 
recognized as apprenticeable, and the stan- 
dards referred to in Paragraph 46 and any 
regulations concerning apprenticeship may be 
established by— 

(a) statutory enactments; 

(b) decisions of bodies specially entrusted 
with the control of apprenticeship; 

(c) collective agreements; or 

(d) a combination of these various methods. 


51. Particular account should be taken of 
the following matters in the standards and 
regulations governing apprenticeship in respect 
of each recognized apprenticeable occupation; 
(a) the educational qualifications and mini- 

mum age governing entry into apprentice- 
ship; 

(b) provision for special cases of workers 
whose age exceeds the specified maximum 
age; 

(c) the duration of apprenticeship including 
the period of probation, having regard to 
the degree of skill and theoretical technical 
knowledge required; 

(d) measures for determining the extent to 
which the normal duration of the appren- 
ticeship might be reduced in the light of 
any prior training or experience the appren- 
tice may have had or of his progress 
during the apprenticeship; 

(e) the schedule of work processes, the theory 
and related instruction to be given, and 
the time to be spent on each unit; 

(f) the provision of day release, or such other 
forms of release as may be appropriate for 
attendance at a training institution; 

(g) the examinations to be held during or on 
the expiry of the apprenticeship; 

(h) the qualifications or certificates obtainable 
on completion of apprenticeship; 

(i) any control of the number of apprentices 
necessary to ensure adequate training avoid 
overcrowding in the occupation, and meet 
the manpower needs of the particular 
branch of economic activity concerned; 

(j) the rate of remuneration payable to the 
apprentice and the scale of increases dur- 
ing the apprenticeship; 

(k) the conditions of remuneration in case of 
absence through sickness; 

(1) accident insurance; 

(m) holidays with pay; 

(1) the nature and extent of the supervision 
to be exercised over the apprenticeship, 
particularly with a view to ensuring that 
the rules governing the apprenticeship are 
observed, that the training is in keeping 
with established standards and that there 
is reasonable uniformity in the conditions 
of apprenticeship; 

(o) the registration of apprentices and appren- 
ticeship contracts with appropriate bodies; 

(p) the form and content of the apprenticeship 
contract. 


52. Apprentices should receive comprehensive 
safety instruction so as to develop safe work- 
ing habits in the use of tools and machinery 
and learn to observe general safety measures, 
taking into account new hazards as they arise. 


53. (1) Entry into apprenticeship should in 
every case be preceded by comprehensive voca- 
tional guidance and by a medical examination 
related to the requirements of the occupation 
for which training is to be given. 
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(2) Where the occupation in view calls for 
special physical qualities or mental aptitudes, 
these should be specified and verified by special 
tests. 


54. (1) It should be possible by agreement 
among all parties concerned to transfer an 
apprentice from one undertaking to another 
when this is considered necessary or desirable 
for the completion of his training 

(2) Where several types of apprenticeship 
exist, it should be possible by agreement among 
all parties concerned for an apprentice to 
transfer from one type to another when his 
aptitudes show that this would be to his 
advantage. 


XI. ACCELERATED TRAINING 


55. (1) Permanent arrangements for acceler- 
ated training should be organized— 

(a) to assist in meeting urgent needs for trained 
manpower and in quickening the rate of 
industrialization; 

(b) as a permanent means of adapting man- 
power to technical progress; 

(c) for those categories of the population who 
need to achieve occupational competence 
quickly in order to obtain employment 
suitable to their age and capacity; 

(d) to further the development of occupational 
and social upgrading. 


(2) These permanent arrangements for accel- 
erated training should be planned in accordance 
with appropriate pedagogical methods, be im- 
plemented by instructors specially trained for 
the purpose and be based on concrete tech- 
niques directly related to industrial work. 


56. The acceleration of training should be 
achieved by— 

(a) applying strict selection procedures in 
order to ensure as far as possible that all 
trainees admitted have the ability to acquire 
the necessary knowledge and proficiency 
in the limited time set for the course, 
preference being given to candidates who 
also possess occupational experience of 
value to the new occupations; 

(b) using a detailed syllabus setting out the 
graduated exercises and related theory 
which will provide trainees with the skills 
and knowledge immediately essential for 
obtaining employment and based on ex- 
haustive analyses of the occupation and 
of the work involved in it; 

(c) concentrating on practical training and 
teaching the indispensable theoretical tech- 
nical knowledge in the course of practical 
training; 

(d) limiting the number of trainees in each 
class to such an extent that, having regard 
to the time available, each one may receive 
constant and close supervision throughout 
all stages of his instruction; 

(e) applying such of the other methods and 
means of training referred to in Para- 
graphs 25 to 37 as may be found par- 
ticularly appropriate. 


57. (1) After finishing an accelerated train- 
ing course the trainee should as soon as 
possible be placed in employment where, after 
induction, his training should be completed 
if necessary by on-the-job training. 

(2) Persons who have completed accelerated 
training and who are thereafter taking part 
in the production process should have the 
opportunity to participate in courses which 
should be organized for the purpose of increas- 
ing their versatility and skills. 
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XII. TRAINING OF SUPERVISORS UP TO THE 
LEVEL OF FOREMEN 


58. (1) Supervisors should receive special 
training to ensure that they are fully equipped 
for their duties. 

(2) Such training should include as neces- 
sary— 

(a) further general education; 
(b) further technical training and experience; 
(c) instruction in— 

(i) leadership and human relations, in- 
cluding industrial relation and pro- 
cedures for the avoidance and settle- 
ment of disputes; 

(ii) administrative procedures; 

(iii) teaching method; 

(iv) occupational safety and hygiene; 

(v) co-ordination at the different levels of 
undertaking; 

(vi) adaptation to duties of responsibility; 

(vii) methods of work; 

(viii) labour legislation; 

(ix) specialized spheres of activity such as 
planning, work study and costing. 

(3) Supervisors should be sufficiently in- 
formed about vocational counselling to recog- 
nize its role and importance and the necessity 
for it to be given by specialists in this field. 

59, (1) In principle initial supervisor train- 
ing should be given before the assumption of 
supervisory duties; if this is not practicable, 
it should be given immediately after the as- 
sumption of such duties. 

(2) Further training should be given to 
supervisors on a continuing basis; it should 
include the provision of information about 
developments generally within the undertaking 
and in the supervisor’s own technical field 
and should provide the basis for promotion in 
appropriate cases. 


XIII. TEACHING STAFF IN TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS AND UNDERTAKINGS 


60. The selection of teaching staff should be 
carried out with due regard to— 

(a) general education, technical qualifications 
and experience, character and personality, 
and aptitude for teaching; 

(b) the persons they will be called upon to 
teach; 

(c) the nature of the teaching; 

(d) any applicable national standards. 


61. Teaching staff responsible for general 
education subjects should be recruited from 
among persons with the qualifications normally 
required of teachers of these subjects in gen- 
eral educational institutions. 


62. Teaching staff responsible for theo- 
retical technical courses should be_ recruited, 
according to the type of training involved— 
(a) from among _ persons who have been 
trained for and have had several years’ 
practical experience in the occupation 
they are to teach, in addition to having 
a sound theoretical knowledge of it and 
a good background of general education, 
as well as teaching ability; or 

(b) from persons with appropriate practical 
experience as well as a degree or diploma 
awarded after appropriate training in a 
university, technical institution or teach- 
ers’ training college or by a body ap- 
proved by the public- authorities. 

63. (1) Teaching staff responsible for prac- 
tical courses should be recruited from among 
persons with the qualifications specified in 
clause (a) of Paragraph 62 
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(2) When it is not possible to recruit, for 
practical courses, teaching staff with all the 
desirable qualifications, greater importance 
should be attached to technical competence, 
occupational experience and teaching ability 
than to a high level of general education. 


64. Teaching staff responsible for courses in 
‘supervisory functions should be recruited from 
among persons who have been trained as 
supervisors and have had _ several years’ ex- 
perience in that capacity in addition to hav- 
ing a good background of technical training 
and general education. 


65. Use should be made as far as possible 
of the experience of persons from industry, 
commerce or the professions by employing 
them as part-time teachers of special sub- 
jects in training institutions. 


66. In principle initial teacher training 
should be given before the assumption of 
teaching duties; if this is not practicable it 
should be given immediately after the as- 
sumption of such duties. 


67. (1) Teaching staff employed either full- 
time or part-time in training institutions or in 
undertakings should receive special training, 
including teaching practice, for the purpose of 
developing their teaching ability and, where 
necessary, their technical qualifications and 
general education. 

(2) The provision of such teaching practice 
for the teaching staff of training institutions 
should be facilitated by combining teacher 
training institutions as far as possible with 
ordinary training institutions. 

(3) Teaching staff in training institutions 
and undertakings should receive special train- 
ing on the subject of safety, with emphasis 
on safe working conditions and the safe use 
of tools and appliances used in the occupa- 
tions in which they instruct. 

(4) Further training should be made avail- 
able to teaching personnel on a continuing 
basis; it should include provision for them 
to keep abreast with teaching and _ technical 
developments and to qualify for promotion. 

(S) The following should also be taken 
into consideration as a means of further 
training: 

(a) the organization of periodical visits to 
undertakings or training institutions and 
of special courses such as_ in-service, 
weekend or holiday courses for individual 
teachers or groups of teachers; 


(5) the grant, in special cases, of travelling 
or research scholarships or special leave 
with or without pay. 


68. Teachers of general education and 
theoretical technical subjects should, as part 
of their training, acquire knowledge of the 
branch of activity which their trainees are 
intended to enter or have already entered, 


69. Full-time teachers responsible for prac- 
tical courses in training institutions should be 
enabled to carry out practical work in under- 
takings from time to time. 


70. The training of staff responsible for 
courses in supervisory functions should in- 
clude further instruction in the subjects listed 
in Paragraph 58 as may be required, and in- 
struction in methods and techniques of super- 
visory training. 


71. (1) In order to attract and retain an 
efficient teaching staff in training institutions, 
the conditions of employment of such staff 
should compare favourably with those enjoyed 
by persons with similar knowledge and ex- 
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perience employed elsewhere on other than 
teaching duties, due account being taken of 
the extra qualifications required for teaching. 

(2) A similar policy should be applied to 
teaching staff within undertakings. 


72. Where national standards of qualification 
for teaching staff in training institutions have 
been established, undertakings giving training 
should be encouraged to apply such standards 
when appropriate to their own teaching staff. 


73. Persons concerned with the direct super- 
vision or technical administration of training 
institutions should, if possible, have had both 
production and teaching experience. 


74. The teaching staff of training institutions 
should be regularly inspected or supervised by 
the competent authorities with a view to 
assisting them in their work and improving 
the instruction given, 


XIV. COUNTRIES IN PROCESS OF 
INDUSTRIALIZATION 


75. (1) Industrializing countries should aim 
at developing their training systems pro- 
gressively in accordance with the provisions 
of this Recommendation. 

(2) They should pay primary attention to 
establishing an inventory of their current and 
future manpower needs and resources. 

(3) A plan should be drawn up for the 
establishment and development of training facil- 
ities to meet these needs, giving due priority 
aS circumstances require to— 

(a) the creation of a body of competent teach- 
ing staff; 

(b) the provision and equipment of the neces- 
Sary training premises; 

(c) the development of the most appropriate 
training schemes, including literacy courses 
for illiterate trainees. 

(4) The plan should be put into operation in 
accordance with the priorities established. 


76. (1) Industrializing countries should take 
space measures to meet the training needs 
oO ——- 

(a) persons in rural areas in which it is 
intended to establish industrial activities; 

(5) persons who have left rural areas and seek 
industrial employment in urban areas. 

(2) Such measures should include the estab- 
lishment, particularly in rural areas, of special 
training institutions, such as simple training 
workshops covering a few basic trades, and 
the adaptation of training methods to suit the 
level of education and degree of advancement 
of the rural groups in the localities concerned. 

(3) The training in rural areas should take 
account of the possibility of developing new 
economic activities which utilize the natural 
resources of the area and are in keeping with 
the cultural traditions of the local population. 

77. Industrializing countries should examine 
the desirability of— 

(a) establishing joint training facilities with 
adjacent countries; 

(b) obtaining international assistance in the 
implementation of their training plans. 


XV. INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION 
78. (1) Countries should co-operate in the 
field of training to the greatest extent possible 
and, where desired, with the help of inter- 
national organizations. 
(2) Such co-operation should extend to such 
measures as— 

(a) the organization of seminars and working 
parties on training matters of mutual in- 
terest; 

(Continued on page 984) 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board 
met for two days during June. The Board 
issued five certificates designating bargaining 
agents, ordered one representation vote, 
granted one application for revocation of 
certification and also granted a request un- 
der Section 61(2) of the Act for review of 
an earlier decision. 


During the month the Board received 
eight applications for certification, two ap- 
plications for revocation of certification, and 
one application under Section 19 of the Act 
for a provision for the final settlement of 
differences concerning the meaning or viola- 
tion of a collective agreement. The Board 
allowed the withdrawal of one application 
for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of first, second and third mates 
employed aboard the S.S. Montrealais by 
the Papachristidis Co. Ltd., Montreal, Que. 
(L.G., July, p. 834). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of marine engineers employed by 


Deeks-McBride Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. 
(L.G., July, p. 834). 
3. International Longshoremen’s and 


Warehousemen’s Union, Local 501, on be- 
half of a unit of waterboys dispatched by 
the Canadian Stevedoring Company Limited 
to ships in the Ports of Vancouver and New 
Westminster, B.C. (see “Applications for 
Certification Received,” below). 


4. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and Sta- 
tion Employees, on behalf of a unit of clerks 
employed by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company in its Regional Accounting Office, 
Merchandise Services, Winnipeg, Man. (see 
“Applications for Certification Received,” 
below). 

5. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous 
Drivers’ Union, Local 419, of the Inter- 


This section covers proceedings 
gation Act, involving the 
Labour Relations Board, 
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administrative services of the Minister of Labour, 
and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 


Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica, on behalf of a unit of garage employees 
of De Luxe Transportation Ltd., North Bay, 
Ont. (see “Applications for Certification 
Received,” below). 


Representation Vote Ordered 


International Longshoremen’s and Ware- 
housemen’s Union, Local 501, applicant, and 
Coastwise Pier Limited, Vancouver, B.C., 
respondent (L.G., June, p. 655) (Returning 
Officer: G. H. Purvis). 


Application for Revocation Granted 


The Board granted an application for 
revocation of certification affecting Wally 
Longul, Brendan Guilfoyle, et al, applicants, 
C.K.S.O. Radio Limited, Sudbury, Ont., 
respondent, and the National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians, re- 
spondent (see “Applications for Revocation 
Received,” below). 


Request for Review under Section 61(2) of Act 


Canadian Maritime Union, applicant, and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
respondent (unlicensed personnel aboard 
the S.S. Keewatin and S.S. Assiniboia) (L.G. 
July, p. 834). The Board granted the re- 
quest for review and issued a new certificate 
which included in the unit employees in 
the steward’s department below the rank 
of chief steward who are employed only 
for the summer passenger-carrying season, 
in addition to regular crew members in 
similar classifications who are employed 
throughout the entire navigation season and 
noncertificated crew members employed in 
the deck and engine room departments. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 501, on be- 
half of a unit of waterboys dispatched by 
the Canadian Stevedoring Company Lim- 


under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 


the Canada 
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ited to ships in the Ports of Vancouver and 
New Westminster, B.C. (Investigating Offi- 
cer: G. H. Purvis) (see “Applications for 
Certification Granted,” above). 


2. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, on behalf of a unit of 
clerks employed by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company in its Regional Account- 
ing Office, Merchandise Services, Winnipeg, 
Man. (Investigating Officer: C. E. Poirier) 
(see “Applications for Certification 
Granted,” above). 

3. Warehousemen and Miscellaneous 
Drivers’ Union, Local 419, of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of garage em- 
ployees of De Luxe Transportation Ltd., 
North Bay, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. 
B. Whitfield) (see “Applications for Certi- 
fication Granted,” above). 


4. General Teamsters’ Union, Local 885 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of dock- 
men and warehousemen employed by 
BlackBall Transport Incorporated, Victoria, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 

5. Syndicat National des Chauffeurs de 
Camion du Québec, on behalf of a unit 
of truck drivers, dockmen, warehousemen, 
and helpers employed by Montreal Ottawa 
Express Limited, Montreal, Que. (Investi- 
gating Officer: R. L. Fournier). 

6. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW), on behalf of 
a unit of employees of The British Over- 
seas Airways Corporation at Toronto In- 
ternational Airport, Malton, Ont. (Investi- 
gating Officer: A. B. Whitfield). 

7. International Woodworkers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of the 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 


Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Upper Ottawa Improvement Co., Ottawa, 
Ont. (Investigating Officers: G. E. Plant 
and G. A. Lane). 


8. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of the Western Ontario 
Broadcasting Company Limited, Windsor, 
Ont., in its News and Photographic Depart- 
ment (Investigating Officer: A. B. Whit- 
field). 


Applications for Revocation Received 


1. Wally Longul, Brendan Guilfoyle, et 
al, applicants, C.K.S.O. Radio Limited, Sud- 
bury, Ont., respondent, and the National 
Association of Broadcast Employees and 
Technicians, respondent. The application 
was for the revocation of the certification 
issued by the Board to the National Associa- 
tion of Broadcast Employees and Techni- 
cians in respect of a unit of employees en- 
gaged by the company in its Television 
Division (see “Application for Revocation 
Granted,” above). 


2. P. G. Robertson, H. R. Douglas, et al, 
applicants, Trans-Canada Air Lines, Mont- 
real, Que., respondent, and the Interna- 
tional Association of Machinists, respond- 
ent. The application was for revocation of 
the certification issued by the Board to the 
International Association of Machinists in 
respect of a unit of employees in the Pro- 
duction Planning Department of the com- 
pany. 


Application under Section 19 of Act Received 


Application for the provision for final 
settlement of differences concerning the 
meaning or violation of the collective agree- 
ment between the National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians, ap- 
plicant, and CJMS Radio Montreal Limitée, 
Montreal, Que., respondent. 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 

Office Employees’ International Union, 
Local 131, applicant, and Smith Transport 
Limited, Oshawa, Ont., respondent ip bod pe 
July, p. 834). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 

During June, the Minister of Labour ap- 
pointed conciliation officers to deal with the 
following disputes: 

1. Active Cartage Limited, Toronto, and 
Local 879 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

2. Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau (Hanson Transport Company Lim- 
ited, Inter-City Truck Lines Limited, The 
Walter Little Limited, McKinlay Transport 
Limited, The Overland Express Limited, 
Smith Transfer Limited) (Northern General 
Agreement) and Local 938 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 

3. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(S.S. Princess Helene and Seafarers’ Inter- 
national Union of Canada) (Conciliation 
Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

4. Millar & Brown Ltd., Cranbrook, B.C., 
and Locals 987, 181 and 605 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Am- 
erica (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Lysoe)- 
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Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 

1. British Columbia Telephone Company, 
Vancouver, and Federation of Telephone 
Workers of British Columbia (Traffic, Plant 
and Clerical Divisions ) (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: D. S. Tysoe) (L.G., July, p. $35). 

2. Radio-Laurentides Inc. (CRIB) 7St. 
Jerome, Que., and National Association of 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). (L.G., 
Jove Dp: ool 0s 

3. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, 
Montreal, and Building Service Employees’ 
International Union, Local 298 (Concilia- 
tion Officer: C. E. Poirer) (LCi JULY, P: 
835). 

4, National Harbours Board, Prescott, 
Ont., and Civil Service Association of Can- 
ada (Conciliation Officer: T. B. McRae) 
(L.G., July, p. 835). 

5, Canadian Arsenals Limited (Small 
Arms Division), Long Branch, Ont., and 
United Steelworkers of America (Concilia- 
tion Officer: T. B. McRae) (L.G., July, 
Ds so) 

6. Canadian Broadcasting Corporation 
and Locals 204, 183 and 308 of the Build- 
ing Service Employees’ International Union 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough) 
(L.G., July, p. 835). 

(Continued on page 973) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada affirms that arbitration board constituted under a 
collective agreement is not subject to certiorari. Manitoba Court of Queen’s 
Bench rules on status of trade unions in province. Quebec Court of Queen’s 
Bench declares union dues agreement valid, binding on all employees. Ontario 
High Court quashes decision of arbitration board under collective agreement 


The Supreme Court of Canada has up- 
held the decision of the British Columbia 
Court of Appeal that an arbitration board 
constituted by the parties under a collective 
agreement pursuant to the British Columbia 
Labour Relations Act is not a statutory 
tribunal, and therefore not subject to cer- 
tiorari. On the other hand, the Court held 
that the jurisdiction of an arbitration board 
or the validity of its award could be chal- 
lenged in the courts under the British 
Columbia Arbitration Act or under the 
common law. 

In Manitoba, the Court of Queen’s Bench 
held that under the Manitoba Labour Rela- 
tions Act, a trade union is primarily a 
voluntary, unincorporated association and 
has no legal status to maintain proceedings 
for a mandamus order to compel a com- 
pany to carry out provisions of a collective 
agreement relating to a pension plan. 

In Quebec, the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
allowing an appeal from a judgment of 
the Superior Court, held that under the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, a union dues agreement be- 
tween the CNR and the unions certified 
as bargaining agents for the employees 
concerned was valid and binding on all 
the employees covered by the collective 
agreements in force, whether or not they 
were union members. 

In Ontario, the High Court, in certiorari 
proceedings, quashed an arbitration award 
on the ground that the board, by refusing 
to hear a grievance submitted by a union 
under collective agreement, declined to 
exercise its jurisdiction under the terms of 
the collective agreement, and the provisions 
of the Ontario Labour Relations Act. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


.. Upholds ruling that certiorari not applicable 
to arbitration board under collective agreement 


On March 26, 1962, the Supreme Court 
of Canada, dismissing an appeal from a 
judgment of the British Columbia Court of 
Appeal, confirmed that the arbitrators ap- 
pointed by the parties under a collective 
agreement pursuant to the British Columbia 
Labour Relations Act were not statutory 
arbitrators and, therefore, not subject to 
certiorari. 


Further, the Supreme Court held that the 
British Columbia Labour Relations Act 
does not prohibit- recourse to the courts 
by either party to a collective agreement 
to challenge the jurisdiction of an arbi- 
tration board sitting pursuant to a collective 
agreement, or the validity of its award, 
in a manner as permitted by the Arbitra- 
tion Act or by the common law. 

The judgment of the Court was delivered 
by Mr. Justice Cartwright, who related the 
following facts of the dispute. 


On June 8, 1944, Local 663 of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Canada) was certified 
as bargaining representative of the em- 
ployees of Britannia Mining and Smelting 
Co. Ltd. Later, the company’s operations 
were taken over by Howe Sound Company 
and, on December 23, 1958, the British 
Columbia Labour Relations Board varied 
the certificate by deleting the name Bri- 
tannia Mining and Smelting and_ substi- 
tuting in its place the name Howe Sound 
Company. 

In August 1956 the Standard Life As- 
surance Co. issued a group pension policy 
to the Britannia company providing for 
pensions and death benefits for its em- 
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This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 


enacted by Parliament and the provincial le 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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gislatures, regulations under these laws, and 
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ployees. In August 1958 the Britannia 
company assigned all its rights in the 
policy to Howe Sound Company. 


A collective agreement dated November 
27, 1958, and effective from December 1, 
1958, was entered into between Local 663 
and Howe Sound Company. Article 16 of 
the agreement dealt with grievance pro- 
cedure leading through various stages to 
the formation of an arbitration board. The 
decision of the arbitration board was to be 
final and binding on the parties concerned, 
“insofar as such decision is not incon- 
sistent with any law, order or directive of 
any government, agency of government, or 
other body constituted to enact, administer 
or issue such law, order or directive, and 
such authority has jurisdiction on the date 
of the rendering of such decision.” 


Article 25 of the agreement reads as fol- 
lows: 

This Agreement between the union and the 
company is made in recognition of and subject 
to the provisions of all Dominion and/or Pro- 
vincial regulations pertaining thereto and to 
the laws in force in the Province of British 
Columbia from time to time. 

Article 23 of the collective agreement 
dealt with the retirement plan and read as 
follows: 

The Company agrees to contribute to a 
Retirement Benefit Plan in accordance with 
an agreement between Howe Sound Company 
and the Standard Life Assurance Company. 
For the purpose of this Article the Company 
agrees to recognize past service of those ex- 
employees of Britannia Mining and Smelting 
Co. Limited (dissolved) who have not with- 
drawn from the Plan prior to the date of 
this agreement. 


The nature of the grievance that was sub- 
mitted to the arbitration board by the union 
was that the company refused to carry out 
the provisions of Article 23 of the collective 
agreement regarding the coverage by the 
pension plan of all former employees of the 
Britannia company, whether such employees 
were hired by the Howe Sound Company 
Britannia Division or not, who had not 
withdrawn from the plan prior to the date 
of the collective agreement. 


The company took the position that the 
alleged grievance was not properly arbi- 
trable under Article 16 of the collective 
agreement and that any ex-employee of 
Britannia company claiming to be entitled 
to coverage by the group pension plan 
should begin a court action against the as- 
surance company underwriting the plan 
and a court decision would be binding on 
all the parties. On the other hand, a deci- 
sion of the board of arbitration could not 
hind the assurance company or an €X- 
employee who had not been rehired by the 
Howe Sound Company. 
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‘The company had consistently main- 
tained its position that the alleged grievance 
was not a proper subject for arbitration 
under the terms of Article 16 of the Agree- 
ment and, in the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Cartwright, by taking part in this arbitra- 
tion, had not lost its right to assert that the 
arbitrators had no authority to make an 
award. The law on this point was stated in 
the following passages in Russell on Arbi- 
tration, 16th ed., at pp. 162 and 163: 

If a party to a reference objects that the 
arbitrators are entering upon the consideration 
of a matter not referred to them and protests 
against it, and the arbitrators nevertheless go 
into the question and receive evidence on it, 
and the party, still under protest, continues 
to attend before the arbitrators and _ cross- 
examines the witnesses on the point objected 
to, he does not thereby waive his objection, 
nor is he estopped from saying that the arbi- 


trators have exceeded their authority by award- 
ing on the matter. 


Continuing to take part in the proceedings 
after protest made does not amount to consent. 

When the arbitration board met on No- 
vember 4, 1960, counsel for the company 
raised a preliminary objection to the board’s 
jurisdiction and the board reserved its de- 
cision on the objection and adjourned the 
hearing until November 21. 

On November 18, the board gave its 
decision, in which it noted, inter alia, that 
by Article 16 of the collective agreement, 
the company and the union agreed to arbi- 
trate “any dispute or grievance arising as 
to the interpretation of this agreement. . . 
whether the dispute or grievance is claimed 
by any person employed, or by the men 
as a whole. . .” when they failed to reach 
agreement about such disputes. 

The company argued that this article 
applied only to the grievances of specific 
present employees. In the board’s opinion, 
such interpretation of Article 16 was too 
restrictive because, when the union entered 
into the agreement with the company, it 
was acting on behalf of “the men as a 
whole,” and when it alleged that the com- 
pany was not complying with an article 
of the agreement, it was complaining on 
behalf of “the men as a whole,” and it was 
not necessary for the union to show that 
some particular employee was prejudiced. 

The board added that if the company 
failed to carry out any term of the agree- 
ment, it was a matter of concern for the 
whole body of employees covered by the 
agreement, and they had a grievance, even 
though the immediate beneficiary of the 
promise by the company might be a third 
party to the agreement. The board held 
that the grievance of the union, involving 
the interpretation of an article of the collec- 
tive agreement, came within the provisions 
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of Article 16 and the board had jurisdiction 
to proceed with the hearing of the union’s 
grievance. 

On November 21, the board reconvened 
and, at its request, the parties agreed on a 
formulation of the issue before it, which 
read as follows: 

Does Article 23 of the collective agreement 
dated December 1, 1958, impose on the com- 
pany the obligation to make pension contribu- 
tions for past service of ex-employees_ of 
Britannia Mining and Smelting Co., Limited 
who had not withdrawn prior to the date of 
the agreement from the Retirement Benefit 
Plan referred to in that Article and who have 
not been rehired by the company since that 
date? 

The hearing before the board followed 
and the union called its first witness, but 
the proceedings were stopped upon the 
board’s being served with the notice of 
motion for a writ of certiorari. 

The motion for a writ of certiorari was 
heard before Mr. Justice McInnes, who, 
after considering the terms of the collective 
agreement and certain sections of the La- 
bour Relations Act, said in part: 

The plain meaning and intent of the whole 
agreement, and particularly Articles 16 and 23, 
is that employees of the present company who 
were formerly employed by the Britannia Com- 
pany shall retain the full benefits to which they 
were entitled under the pension plan which was 
in existence between the old company and its 
employees. No other meaning is possible or 
was ever intended to be conveyed by the terms 
of the present collective agreement and in 
particular, Article 23 thereof. 

In the opinion of Mr. Justice Cartwright, 
that was not the question which Mr. Justice 
McInnes was called upon to decide; his 
function was to determine whether or not 
the board had jurisdiction to decide the 
matter referred to it. 

In the result, Mr. Justice McInnes ordered 
that the ruling of the board of November 
18, 1960, be quashed. 

In the Court of Appeal (L.G., Jan., 
p. 72), for the first time, the question was 
raised whether certiorari would lie against 
the arbitration board in question and the 
Court of Appeal held unanimously that it 
would not and consequently allowed the 
appeal without dealing with any other ques- 
tions. 

In this respect, Mr. Justice Cartwright 
quoted the following passage from the judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Tysoe of the Court of 
Appeal: 


Certiorari does not lie against an arbitrator 
or arbitration board unless the arbitrator or 
board is a_ statutory arbitrator or statutory 
board; that is, a person or board to whom by 
statute the parties must resort. Prerogative 
writs of certiorari and prohibition do not go 
to ordinary private arbitration boards set up 
by agreement of parties: Ex parte Neate; Reg. 
v. National Joint Council for Craft of Dental 
Technicians (1953), 1 QB 704, (1953) 2 WLR 
342. We must, therefore, decide whether this 
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arbitration board is a private arbitration body 
set up by agreement or a statutory board. 


In Ex Parte Neate: Reg. v. National Joint 
Council of Dental Technicians, Lord God- 
dard said: 

But the bodies to which in modern times the 
remedies of these prerogative writs have been 
applied have all been statutory bodies on wnom 
Parliament has conferred statutory powers and 
duties which, when exercised, may lead to the 
detriment of subjects who may have to submit 
to their jurisdiction... 

... There is no instance of which I know 
in the books where certiorari or prohibition 
has gone to any arbitrator except a statutory 
arbitrator, and a statutory arbitrator is one to 
whom by statute the parties must resort. 


Counsel for the company submitted that, 
by the combined effect of Sections 21, 22, 
24 and 60 of the Labour Relations Act, 
the arbitration board set up under Article 
16 of the collective agreement is, in sub- 
stance, a statutory board to which, by statute, 
the parties must resort. It was argued that, 
while its creation is provided for and its 
powers are conferred upon it by the agree- 
ment, and two of its members are appointed 
by the parties and the third pursuant to the 
request of those two, all these things are 
agreed to, not of the free will of the parties, 
but under the compulsion of the statute. In 
support of this submission, the company 
relied, among others, on Re International 
Nickel Co. of Can. and Rivando (LG. 
1956, p. 1155), a unanimous decision of the 
Court of Appeal for Ontario. 

Mr. Justice Cartwright noted that there 
are differences between the Ontario legis- 
lation and that in force in British Colum- 
bia, and whether the company’s argument 
should prevail must depend chiefly on the 
wording of the British Columbia statute. 

The sections of the British Columbia 
Labour Relations Act upon which the com- 
pany relied read as follows: 


S. 21. Every person who is bound by a col- 
lective agreement, whether entered into before 
or after the coming into force of this Act, shall 
do everything he is required to do, and shall 
refrain from doing anything that he is required 
to refrain from doing, by the provisions of 
the collective agreement, and failure to do or 
refrain from so doing is an offence against this 
Act. 

S. 22 (1). Every collective agreement entered 
into after the commencement of this Act shall 
contain a provision for final and conclusive 
settlement without stoppage of work, by arbi- 
tration or otherwise, of all differences between 
the persons bound by the agreement concerning 
its interpretation, application, operation, or any 
alleged violation thereof. 

S. 22 (2). Where a collective agreement, 
whether entered into before or after the com- 
mencement of this Act, does not contain a 
provision as required by this section, the Minis- 
ter shall by order prescribe a provision for 
such purpose, and a provision so prescribed 
shall be deemed to be a term of the collective 
agreement and binding on all persons bound 
by the agreement. 
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S. 24. Each of the parties to a collective 
agreement shall forthwith, upon its execution, 
file one copy with the Minister. 


S. 60. Every trade-union, employers’ organi- 
zation, or person who does anything prohibited 
by this Act, or who refuses or neglects to do 
anything required by this Act to be done by 
him, is guilty of an offence and, except where 
some other penalty is by this Act provided for 
the act, refusal, or neglect is liable, on summary 
conviction, 

(a) if an individual, to a fine not exceeding 

fifty dollars; or 

(b) if a corporation, trade-union, or em- 

ployers’ organization, to a fine not 
exceeding two hundred and fifty dollars. 

Counsel for the company argued that 
the provision in the collective agreement 
stating that the decision of the arbitration 
board shall be final, when read in the light 
of Section 22(1) of the Act requiring “a 
provision for final and conclusive settle- 
ment... of all differences,” had the effect 
of prohibiting recourse to the courts by 
either party to question the jurisdiction of 
the board or the validity of its award, and 
thus left prohibition and certiorari as the 
only available remedies. 


Mr. Justice Cartwright did not accept 
this argument. In his opinion, even if the 
collective agreement did not contain Article 
25 and the sentence about the finality of 
the arbitration board’s decision in Article 
16, quoted above, words clearer than those 
used in the collective agreement and in the 
statute would be necessary to have the ef- 
fect of ousting the jurisdiction of the 
courts. In his view, it is open to the parties, 
should the occasion arise, to question the 
jurisdiction of the arbitration board or the 
validity of any award it makes in such 
manner as is permitted by the Arbitra- 
tion Act or by the common law. 


For these reasons and those given by 
Mr. Justice Tysoe in the Court of Appeal, 
Mr. Justice Cartwright reached the con- 
clusion that the arbitration board, in the 
case under review, was not one to which 
certiorari could be applied and, conse- 
quently, the company’s appeal should be 
dismissed. 


He also agreed with the view of Mr. 
Justice Tysoe that the question of what 
the situation would be should the parties 
to a collective agreement fail to include 
in it a provision for final and conclusive 
settlement without stoppage of work so as 
to bring into operation the provisions of 
Subsection (2) of Section 22 of the La- 
bour Relations Act should be reserved for 
future consideration. Re Crown Office Rules 
Act, Certiorari Proceedings (B.C.), Howe 
Sound Company v. International Union of 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (Canada), 
Local 663, (1962), 37 W.W.R., Part 14, 
p. 646. 
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Manitoba Court of Queen’s Bench... 


...frules that a trade union in Manitoba has no 
legal status to obtain mandamus order from court 

On October 19, 1961, Chief Justice Wil- 
liams of the Manitoba Court of Queen’s 
Bench held that a trade union in Manitoba 
had no legal status to obtain an order from 
the Court to compel an employer to carry 
out a term of a collective bargaining agree- 
ment relating to a pension plan. 


The Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
International Union of America, Local 389, 
Winnipeg, entered on May 1, 1959 into a 
collective agreement with Brothers Bakery 
Ltd. The agreement, in Article 17, provided 
for a pension plan, which the company 
agreed to make effective from January 1, 
1961 once the plan was approved by the 
vote of the employees concerned. Appar- 
ently, the company refused to take neces- 
sary steps to put the plan into effect. 


On May 4, 1961 the Manitoba Labour 
Relations Board granted the union’s request 
for consent to prosecute the company for 
alleged violation of the Labour Relations 
Act in failing to put the pension plan 
into elect, 

No prosecution of the company had 
been undertaken and the reason given by 
the union for not prosecuting was that, 
while the prosecution might result in a 
fine, it would not necessarily result in the 
company’s taking necessary steps to make 
the pension plan effective. 

Also, the union did not apply for arbitra- 
tion of the problem under the collective 
agreement grievance procedure because, in 
the union’s opinion, the issue between the 
union and the company was not any dif- 
ferent as to matters of fact or matters of 
law, but simply a refusal by the company 
to do what it had contracted to do, and 
an arbitration board has no power to en- 
force the execution of the pension plan 
by the company, and any reference to 
arbitration would simply be a waste of 
time and money. 

Instead, the union brought the matter 
before the Court by way of originating 
notice to obtain a mandamus order com- 
pelling the company to take necessary steps 
to implement the provisions of the collec- 
tive agreement in order to put the pension 
plan into effect. 

In connection with the arbitration pro- 
vision in the collective agreement, Chief 
Justice Williams drew attention to Sec- 
tion 19(4) of the Labour Relations Act, 
which reads: 


The Arbitration Act does not apply to an 
arbitration under a collective agreement. 
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It was argued that, because of this Sec- 
tion, an arbitration award under the col- 
lective agreement would be ineffective be- 
cause it could not be enforced by the Court. 
In the Chief Justice’s opinion, if the person 
or corporation had a proper status, the 
effect of Section 19(4) would not be to 
bar an application to the court to enforce 
the award, relying upon the common law 
or equitable jurisdiction of the court. The 
insertion of Section 19(4) in 1957, how- 
ever, does point up the differences between 
collective agreements and ordinary com- 
mercial contracts. 


Chief Justice Williams dismissed the mo- 
tion on the ground that mandamus, a man- 
datory order, or a mandatory injunction, 
cannot be obtained on originating notice. 
Another ground for dismissing the motion 
was that a trade union in Manitoba had 
no legal status to obtain an order compel- 
ling the employer to carry out a term of a 
collective bargaining agreement. 


In the opinion of the Chief Justice, the 
matter of status of trade unions in Mani- 
toba was settled by the judgment of the 
Manitoba Court of Appeal in Re Walterson 
and Laundry & Dry Cleaning Workers’ 
Union and New Method Launderers Ltd., 
(L.G. 1955, p. 565) where, in affirming a 
court order prohibiting a magistrate from 
hearing certain prosecutions authorized by 
the Labour Relations Board and brought 
by the union in its own name, Chief Jus- 
tice Adamson stated that the union was 
not a legal entity and, as such, could not 
sue or be sued in civil proceedings and 
could not prosecute or be prosecuted in 
criminal proceedings. 


Further, Chief Justice Adamson stated 
that a number of unincorporated individu- 
als cannot be a party to judicial proceed- 
ings in their club, union or association 
name, and Section 46(1) of the Manitoba 
Labour Relations Act gave a trade union 
status in courts only to be prosecuted for 
an offence under the Act. This specific pro- 
vision as to when a trade union could be 
a party in legal proceedings negated the 
submission that the intention of the Act 
was to make trade unions legal entities for 
all purposes within the purview of the 
Act. 


Further, Chief Justice Adamson noted 
that the same principle was upheld, in so 
far as the province of Quebec was con- 
cerned, in the Supreme Court of Canada in 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union v. Rothman (1941) S.C.R. 388, and 
under the federal Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act in Can. Seamen’s 
Union v. Can. Labour Relations Board 
CLG. “19597 pF 6975" 
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Chief Justice Williams, in the case under 
review, concluded that the judgment in the 
Walterson case was binding and all Mani- 
toba decisions prior to the Walterson case 
must be read in its light, and that there was 
nothing in the Therien v. International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters case (L.G. 1960, 
p. 276) that could weaken its effect. 

Further, Chief Justice Williams said that 
primarily, a trade union is a voluntary un- 
incorporated association; it is not a legal 
entity known to the law. It may not sue or 
be sued in civil proceedings and may not 
prosecute or be prosecuted in criminal 
proceedings. The Legislature may confer 
upon or impose upon such an association 
powers and liabilities, but this should be 
done by clear and unambiguous words. 

The Courts have, however, by implica- 
tion from the words or intent of the statute 
in question, found that in certain instances 
such unions are given a status or quasi 
status. They have been held to be suable 
for certain torts. They have been given 
a status in some cases to conduct prose- 
cutions for breaches of the statute. They 
have apparently been authorized or required 
to enter into arbitration agreements. But, 
in his opinion, the Court should not be 
required to go too far in “implying” status. 

Chief Justice Williams could not see, on 
consideration of the Labour Relations Act, 
any power given by express words or 
reasonable implication to the union in the 
case at bar to maintain the proceedings in 
question, and he held that it had no status 
to do so. Also, he said that the use of the 
words “or otherwise” after the word “arbi- 
tration” in Section 19(1) of the Act does 
not give any right of action in a case such 
as this under review. This section reads: 

Section 19(1): Every collective agreement 
entered into after the twenty-first day of April, 
1948, shall contain a provision for final settle- 
ment without stoppage of work, by arbitration 
or otherwise of all differences between the 
parties to, or persons bound by, the agreement 
or on whose behalf it was entered into, con- 
cerning its meaning, application or violation. 

The Court dismissed the motion for a 
mandamus order to compel the employer 
to carry out a term of a collective agree- 
ment relating to a pension plan. Re Bakery 
and Confectionery Workers’ International 
Union of America, Local 389, Winnipeg, 
and Brothers Bakery Ltd. (1962), 37 
W.W.RS ‘Pait. 9} pris; 


Quebec Court of Queen’s Bench... 


...upholds the validity of union dues agreement 
between employer and certified bargaining agents 


On December 15, 1961, the Quebec 
Court of Queen’s Bench allowed an appeal 
from the judgment of Mr. Justice Mont- 
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petit of February 24, 1956, and held as 
valid a “union dues agreement” between 
the CNR and the unions recognized as duly 
certified bargaining agents for the em- 
ployees concerned. 


The Court held that the agreement— 
which stipulated that each employee cov- 
ered by the collective agreements then in 
force, whether or not a member of the 
union, would be obliged to pay union dues 
and that the sanction for non-payment 
would be the loss, for the delinquent em- 
ployee, of his preference of employment— 
was neither contrary to nor prohibited by 
the provisions of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act. Further, the 
Court held that the agreement in question 
did not imply intimidation or coercion, but 
only imposed a condition that was reason- 
able and within the law. 


Since 1946, the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers has been recognized as a 
certified bargaining agent for “the locomo- 
tive engineers handling steam or other 
classes of motive power while employed as 
such in Canada by the Canadian National 
Railways.” The Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen has been rec- 
ognized since 1948 as a bargaining agent 
for all the CNR employees engaged as 
“locomotive fireman, locomotive helpers, 
hostlers, and outside hostlers’ helpers.” 


Both unions had collective agreements 
with the Canadian National Railways which 
were valid on February 1, 1955, and cov- 
ered all the above-mentioned employees. 
On February 1, 1955, both unions and the 
company signed an additional agreement 
called “union dues agreement” which was 
to be valid from April 1, 1955 till March 
31, 1956, and which stipulated “the pay- 
ment of union dues as a condition of con- 
tinued preference of employment with the 
railway company.” 

Sloan had been a member of both unions 
for 18 and 17 years respectively, until No- 
vember 1952, when he ceased to be a union 
member but continued to pay union dues 
under the dues agreement. The latter agree- 
ment provided that all CNR employees cov- 
ered by the collective agreement then in 
force, whether or not members of the 
unions, were bound to tender and pay the 
union dues assesed by the two Brother- 
hoods. Upon the failure of such payment, 
the employees were considered as delin- 
quent and were liable to lose their “prefer- 
ence of employment.” The effect of the 
“Joss of preference of employment” clause 
was that a delinquent locomotive engineer, 
locomotive firemen (helper), hostler or 
hostler’s helper, would lose the privilege of 
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exercising his seniority to service of any 
kind and would not be called for work 
unless there was no one else available. 

In April and May 1955, Sloan refused 
to pay union dues, and in June he lost his 
seniority rights for three days. Once he 
started the payments, his seniority was re- 
stored. Then he brought a court action 
challenging the legality of the union dues 
agreement on the grounds that the agree- 
ment was not a collective agreement; the 
unions and the company had no right to 
sign it; the agreement was contrary to the 
Industrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, to the Civil Code, and to the 
constitution and by-laws of the Brother- 
hoods. He contended also, that the agree- 
ment was against public order. 

Mr. Justice Montpetit of the Superior 
Court rejected the submission that the 
union dues agreement was not a collective 
agreement; he also rejected the contention 
that the parties to the agreement had no 
right and no authority to sign it. He ac- 
cepted the contention, however, that the 
agreement was contrary to the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
and he declared null and void the parts of 
the agreement dealing with the loss of pref- 
erence of employment, and held the union 
dues agreement as such null and without 
effect insofar as Sloan was concerned. 

The judgment of Mr. Justice Montpetit 
was appealed by the unions. 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench, the 
unions asked for confirmation of the find- 
ings of the judge below that the union dues 
agreement was of the nature of a collective 
agreement within the terms of Section 2(1) 
of the I.R.D.I. Act and that the unions, 
which were certified bargaining agents, had 
the right to claim the totality of rights con- 
ferred upon them by the said Act. 

On the other hand, the unions sub- 
mitted that the judge below was wrong 
when he found, inter alia, that the provi- 
sions of the union dues agreement regarding 
the loss of preference of employment could 
not be comprised in the exceptions author- 
ized by Section 6(1) of the Act; that the 
judge was also wrong when deciding that 
the stipulations of the agreement were in 
conflict with Section 4(4) of the Act, as 
well as in his findings that the union dues 
agreement was void and null insofar as 
Sloan was concerned. 

The following sections of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
were considered: 


S. 2 (1) (d). “Collective agreement” means 
an agreement in writing between an employer 
or an employers’ organization acting on behalf 
of an employer, on the one hand, and a bar- 
gaining agent of his employees, on behalf of 
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the employees, on the other hand, containing 
terms or conditions of employment of employees 
including provisions with reference to rates of 
pay and hours of work. 

S. 4 (4). No employer and no person acting 
on behalf of an employer shall seek by intimi- 
dation by threat of dismissal, or by any other 
kind of threat, or by the imposition of a 
pecuniary or other penalty, or by any other 
means to compel an employee to refrain from 
becoming or to cease to be a member or 
officer or representative of a trade union and 
no other person shall seek by intimidation or 
coercion to compel an employee to become 
or refrain from becoming or to cease to be a 
member of a trade union. 

S. 6 (1). Nothing in this Act prohibits the 
parties to a collective agreement from inserting 
in the collective agreement a provision requir- 
ing, as a condition of employment, membership 
in a specified trade union, or granting a pref- 
ernce of employment to members of a speci- 
fied trade union. 

S. 10. Where a trade union is certified 
under this Act as the bargaining agent of the 
employees in a unit 
(a) the trade union shall immediately replace 

any other bargaining agent of employees 
in the unit and shall have exclusive author- 
ity to bargain collectively on behalf of 
employees in the unit and to bind them 
by a collective agreement until the certi- 
fication of the trade union in respect of 
employees in the unit is revoked, 

S. 18. A collective agreement entered into 
by a certified bargaining agent is, subject to 
and for the purposes of this Act, binding upon 
(a) the bargaining agent and every employee 

in the unit of employees for which the 
bargaining agent has been certified. 


Mr. Justice Casey, in his reasons for 
judgment, agreed with the ruling of the 
trial judge that the union dues agreement 
was a collective agreement, that the prefer- 
ence of employment provisions were condi- 
tions of employment, and the unions and 
the company were entitled to enter into this 
kind of contract. As there was no appeal 
from that part of the judgment, the issue 
before the Court of Appeal was to decide 
whether the union dues agreement was 
contrary to the I.R.D.I. Act. In particular, 
the question was whether the union dues 
agreements set up the type of preference 
contemplated by Section 6(1) of the Act. 
The trial judge reached the conclusion that 
the preference of employment, as provided 
in the agreement, was not the one envisaged 
by Section 6(1) of the Act. 

On this point, Mr. Justice Casey dis- 
agreed with the decision of the trial judge. 
He noted that the question whether there 
was anything in the Act that expressly 
prohibits agreements of this type was dealt 
with by Chief Justice McRuer of the On- 
tario High Court in Hill v. Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company (L.G., April, p. 450). 
He agreed with the Chief Justice’s reason- 
ing that irrespective of Section 4(4) and 
Section 6(1), the I.R.D.I. Act, by Sections 
10 and 18, authorizes an agreement of the 
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kind under review; that an employer is 
entitled, under the Act, to agree with a 
trade union acting on behalf of his em- 
ployees that payment of union dues is a 
condition of employment, or a condition to 
the enjoyment of preference in employ- 
ment. 


Mr. Justice Casey agreed also that Sec- 
tions 4(4) and 6(1) do not concern the 
situation under review because the purpose 
of these subsections is to preserve the right 
of freedom to belong to a union, or free- 
dom to refrain from belonging to a union, 
and that the employee is not to be subject 
to coercion, but that is a different thing 
from an employer saying to his employees: 
“If you wish to have the benefits of col- 
lective agreements that we enter into with 
the union and to remain in our employ, 
you will pay union dues”; or, “If you wish 
to enjoy the privileges of the union agree- 
ment as to first in first out in the pool of 
engineers, you will have to support the 
union that looks after the enforcement of 
the rights of the employees.” 


Mr. Justice Casey added that it was un- 
realistic and contrary to the economy of the 
Act to assume that unions must or should 
donate their services to non-member em- 
ployees; it is in the interest of the employ- 
ees that they be given a bargaining agent, 
and this interest implies a duty to contribute 
to the costs incurred by that agent in the 
discharge of its functions. Therefore, be- 
fore declaring a union dues agreement in- 
valid under the Act, Mr. Justice Casey 
would require an express prohibition or, 
at the very least, one that necessarily im- 
plies invalidity. Since he was unable to 
find either, he held the union dues agree- 
ment valid. 

Further, he did not regard the loss of 
preference of employment provisions as 
intimidation or coercion; in his opinion, 
these provisions imposed on all a condition 
that was reasonable and not contrary to 
the law. 

Mr. Justice Badeaux, in his reasons for 
judgment, noted that the trial judge rightly 
decided that the union dues agreement was 
a kind of collective agreement. A collec- 
tive agreement, under the terms of Section 
2(1)(d), has to be (1) an agreement in 
writing between an employer or an em- 
ployers’ organization acting on behalf of 
an employer, on the one hand, and a 
bargaining agent of his employees, on be- 
half of the employees, on the other hand, 
and (2) has to contain terms or conditions 
of employment of employees, including 
provisions with reference to rates of pay 
and hours of work. 
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The union dues agreement under con- 
sideration was no doubt in conformity with 
the first requirement of a collective agree- 
ment. Did it, however, conform with the 
second requirement, namely, did it contain 
conditions of employment of employees? 


In this respect, Mr. Justice Badeaux 
said that the union being duly certified, 
all the employees in the bargaining unit, 
whether or not union members, were bound 
by the union dues agreement in pursuance 
of Section 18(a) of the Act. This collective 
agreement, in his opinion, did not contain 
anything discriminatory against the em- 
ployees who were not union members, since 
the conditions of employment which this 
agreement imposed were the same for the 
union members as for those who were not. 


Under the agreement in question, if an 
employee who was a union member ceased 
to pay his union dues, he lost his seniority 
exactly in the same way as an employee 
who was not a union member and who had 
stopped his payments. The employee was 
not deprived of his right to work, but he 
lost his seniority and could work only when 
the list of employees who made such pay- 
ment had been exhausted. 

Under Section 18(a) of the Act, all the 
employees within the bargaining unit are 
bound by such an agreement, which, in 
the opinion of Mr. Justice Badeaux, was 
made not to the detriment of one or the 
other group of employees, but in reality 
for the common benefit of all the employees 
of the bargaining unit without distinction. 


In reference to Section 4(4) of the Act, 
Mr. Justice Badeaux said that the section 
in question forbids an employer to seek 
by intimidation, by the threat of dismissal, 
or by any other kind of threat, or by the 
imposition of a pecuniary or other penalty, 
or by any other means, to compel an em- 
ployee to refrain from becoming or to 
cease to be a member or officer or repre- 
sentative of a trade union. And no other 
person could, for the same reasons, compel 
an employee to become or refrain from 
becoming, or to cease to be, a member of a 
trade union. In his opinion, this section 
deals with a total forfeiture of the right 
to work, while this was not stipulated in the 
union dues agreement. 

Under Section 6(1) of the Act, Mr. Jus- 
tice Badeaux continued, the CNR and the 
unions could include in the collective agree- 
ment a provision stipulating as a condition 
of employment the membership in_ the 
union, or could provide for a preference 
of employment for a union member. This 
section allowed the conditions of employ- 
ment to be more restrictive than those con- 
tained in the union dues agreement. 
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Mr. Justice Badeaux did not find any- 
thing in the Act that would prevent in- 
sertion in the union dues agreement of the 
conditions of employment such as were 
included. In conclusion, he held that the 
provisions regarding the loss of  prefer- 
ence of employment as contained in the 
union dues agreement could be com- 
prised within the exceptions provided by 
Section 6(1) of the Act and these pro- 
visions were not in conflict with Section 
4(4) of the Act. 

Mr. Justice Rinfret, in his dissenting 
opinion, stated that the union dues agree- 
ment was illegal insofar as Sloan was con- 
cerned. Further, he held that the agree- 
ment could not be considered as being of 
the nature of a collective agreement within 
the terms of Section 2(1)(d) of the I.R.D.I. 
Act because, insofar as the agreement went, 
the unions were not acting in the name of 
the employees, nor were they concerned 
only with the benefits of employees whom 
they represented as bargaining agents, but 
they were prompted by their own benefits 
and interests with the sole aim of facilitat- 
ing the collection of union dues from their 
members and of the contributions imposed 
on non-members. 


Also, Mr. Justice Rinfret added that the 
union dues agreement was outside the 
scope of Section 6(1) of the Act and was 
not a stipulation of preference of employ- 
ment which the parties to the collective 
agreement could grant to the members of a 
specified trade union. Actually, in Mr. Jus- 
tice Rinfret’s opinion, the provision in ques- 
tion amounted to a penalty for defaulting in 
the payment of union dues imposed on all 
employees, whether or not union members, 
who, by refusing to pay, become delinquent. 

The Court of Queen’s Bench, by a major- 
ity decision, allowed the appeal and found 
the union dues agreement valid and within 
the terms of the I.R.D.I. Act and binding 
insofar as Sloan was concerned. Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers and Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers and Firemen 
v. Sloan and Canadian National Railways, 
(1962) R.J.B.R., No. 4, p. 305. 


Ontario High Court... 


...quashes arbitration decision on ground that 
the board declined to exercise its jurisdiction 


On January 23, 1962, Mr. Justice Gale 
of the Ontario High Court, in certiorari 
proceedings, quashed a decision of an arbi- 
tration board in which the board had de- 
clined to hear a dispute submitted by a 
union under a collective agreement. The 
Court held that under the collective agree- 
ment the union had the right to submit to 
an arbitration board any grievance which 
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the individual employees had the right to 
raise and the board could not decline its 
jurisdiction by refusing to hear such dis- 
pute. 

On January 10, 1961, Local 598 of the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers Union 
requested a meeting of the International 
Nickel Co. of Canada Ltd. under Article 
7.09 of the collective agreement to deal 
with an alleged violation of Article 11.13 
of the agreement in respect of the amounts 
said to be payable to the employees for 
the 1960 Christmas and New Year’s pay 
periods. 


The opening paragraph of Article 7.09 
reads as follows: 

Any differences arising between the union 
and the company from the interpretation, appli- 
cation, administration or alleged violation of the 
provisions of this agreement, instead of follow- 
ing the procedure hereinbefore set out, may 
be submitted, in writing by either of such parties 
to the other with opportunity for oral discus- 
sion between the officers of the union and the 
General Manager or his designated representa- 
tive. 


The article continues by setting out the 
procedures that were to be followed in 
the event there was not an initial settlement 
and ultimately provides that such matters 
might go to arbitration. 


Other Articles dealing with the adjust- 
ment of grievances were Articles 7.01 to 
7.08, which had to do with differences 
arising “between the company and any of 
the employees.” Apart from the words 
quoted above, the first part of Article 7.01 
was identical with Article 7.09. 


From the outset, the company took the 
position that the question of what was to 
be paid to all of the some 8,000 employees 
with respect to the periods in question was 
a dispute between the company and each 
individual employee and could not be the 
subject matter of discussions and proceed- 
ings under Article 7.09 between the union 
and the company. 


When the union submitted the dispute to 
the arbitration board, the majority of 
the board decided that the board had no 
jurisdiction to hear the dispute because the 
dispute was not one which could be proc- 
essed through Article 7.09. The Board’s 
decision could be summed up by quoting 
from the award the following passage: 

We are dealing with a contract which pro- 
vides for final and binding arbitration of any 
difference whatever, but provides two different 
and mutually exclusive procedures for the 
only two kinds of difference that can possibly 
arise under a collective agreement namely, a 
difference between employees as such and the 
company and differences between the union as 
such and the company. 
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When the union applied for certiorari 
to quash the board’s decision, it took the 
position that the board had jurisdiction to 
deal with dispute. The union’s counsel 
argued that, in declining jurisdiction, the 
board acted in excess of jurisdiction; that 
there was an infringement of the funda- 
mental principles of justice because, in 
failing to adjudicate the dispute, the board 
denied justice to those seeking it; that 
there was an error on the face of the record 
which amounted to a manifest defect of 
jurisdiction; and that the board unlawfully 
declined jurisdiction when, in law, it was 
obliged to act. 


Mr. Justice Gale was of the opinion that 
certiorari should be granted and the board’s 
ruling quashed because the board declined 
or refused to assume jurisdiction which it 
possessed. 


In his opinion, there were two matters 
before the board. There was first the com- 
pany’s allegation that the dispute raised by 
the union was not one between the com- 
pany and the union, but was one between 
the company and its employees and was 
therefore not one that could be processed 
and ultimately arbitrated pursuant to Article 
7.09 of the collective agreement. As the 
union steadfastly contested that contention, 
therefore, in the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Gale, the board’s first duty was to ascertain 
and decide whether, by reason of the 
agreement and the provisions of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act and the correspon- 
dence at hand, the board had jurisdiction 
to hear the dispute although initiated by the 
union rather than by the employees per- 
sonally. 


The second matter before the board 
was to decide the question of how Article 
11.13 of the collective agreement dealing 
with the amounts payable for the 1960 
Christmas and New Year’s pay periods 
should be interpreted and whether the em- 
ployees of the company should have re- 
ceived the money they claimed under 
Article 11.13. The consideration of the 
second matter by the board depended on 
the ruling regarding the first question as 
to whether the board had jurisdiction to 
hear the dispute. Consequently, the question 
before the Court to decide was primarily 
whether or not the board wrongly refused 
to assume jurisdiction. 


In deciding this matter, Mr. Justice Gale 
did not accept the proposition that the 
collective agreement contemplated two types 
of differences which were mutually ex- 
clusive and which had to be processed 
in separate ways. On the contrary, he was 
of the opinion that all differences may be 
disputed and carried to arbitration, subject 
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to the specific terms of Articles 7.01 to 
7.10 as to procedures, by either the union 
or an individual employee. Article 7.01 of- 
fered one type of procedure for individuals 
up to a certain point and Article 7.09 gave 
a different type of procedure to the union, 
but there was no suggestion in the collec- 
tive agreement that “differences” fell into 
two or more classes and that one class must 
be pursued by individual employees and 
the other by the union. 


This interpretation, according to Mr. Jus- 
tice Gale, is recognized by and flows from 
the provisions of the Labour Relations 
Act and, in particular, from Section 32 
of the Act, which provides that in every 
collective agreement the trade union is a 
party and is to be deemed to be the 
exclusive bargaining agent of the employ- 
ees, and from Section 1(j), which sug- 
gests that one of the purposes of the for- 
mation of a trade union is the regulation 
of relations between employees and em- 
ployers. 


Section 34(1) and (2) are also of sig- 
nificance because they stipulate that the 
form of article therein set out regarding 
arbitration is deemed to be contained in 
any collective bargaining agreement from 
which it is omitted and is one “between 
the parties” which, of course, must include 
at least the union and the company. The 
board held, however, that this direction 
provided by the Act to the parties was 
removed from the union when it agreed to 
the insertion of Article 7.01 in the collec- 
tive agreement. In other words, the board 
concluded that by accepting that Article 
the union abandoned its right to raise any 
question, including those involving pay for 
the entire work force, that individual em- 
ployees have the right to raise. 

Mr. Justice Gale did not agree with the 
board’s interpretation and held that, if 
there has been abdication by the union of 
its ordinary right to bring a matter such 
as this to arbitration, then it must be found, 
if at all, in clear and explicit language. In 
the agreement under consideration, such 
language was entirely lacking. 

Further, Mr. Justice Gale noted that 
Article 7.09 of the collective agreement 
was worded in general terms and did not 
qualify in any way the type of difference 
that the union could bring pursuant to its 
provisions and did not envisage different 
classes of difference. Articles 7.01 to 7.08 
and Article 7.09 differentiated only between 
two types of grievors, not between differ- 


ences. If it were otherwise, it would be 
almost impossible to decide into which 
class a difference might fall. Uncertainty, 
and perhaps chaos, would follow, for every 
grievance would probably be preceded by 
a quarrel as to whether it was one which 
was available only to employees or only to 
the union. 


Under the collective agreement, the 
parties desired to promote harmonious in- 
dustrial relations and to establish the union 
as a party to the agreement, not only on its 
own behalf, but also on behalf of all its 
employees. In assuming these responsibil- 
ities, the union, in Mr. Justice Gale’s 
opinion, was obliged to provide the mecha- 
nism for the carrying out of those terms 
of the agreement which, in its opinion, 
were to the benefit of individual employees. 


Mr. Justice Gale also agreed with the 
union’s interpretation of Article 7.09. Under 
this article any difference was capable of 
being processed to arbitration, and the 
words “instead of following the procedure 
hereinbefore set out” indicated that the 
union could resort to either of the two 
methods of initiating proceedings for the 
adjustment of any dispute. 


Mr. Justice Gale was of the opinion that 
the union had the right under the agree- 
ment to resort to Article 7.09 in the dispute 
at bar. It was unreasonable to suggest that 
4 matter affecting all of the great working 
force of the company was intended to be 
settled pursuant to individual grievances and 
in no other manner. The fact that Articles 
7.01 to 7.07 imposed a definite restriction 
upon the right of individual employees to 
follow the procedure therein set out was 
another reason for rejecting the com- 
pany’s contention. An employee’s right to 
grieve stopped at a certain stage and the 
agreement thus recognized that the union 
was thereafter his agent with exclusive 
power to process further all matters which 
it deemed worthy of additional consider- 
ation. 


In conclusion, Mr. Justice Gale held that, 
in the situation at bar, the union could 
commence the proceedings under Article 
7.09 and the board was wrong in deciding 
that no such right existed and that it had 
no jurisdiction to deal with the merits of 
the dispute as to the interpretation of Article 
11.13. The board was directed to deal with 
the dispute as submitted by the union. Re 
Sudbury Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 
Union, Local 598 and International Nickel 
Co. of Canada Ltd. (1962), cvisgd io LASS 
(2d), Part 7, p. 494. 
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Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Saskatchewan increases minimum wage rates in cities. New Brunswick sets out 
minimum construction standards for logging camps, lays down rules for hygiene 
and sanitation. Alberta sets licensing requirements for sheet metal mechanics 


In Saskatchewan, a revision of minimum 
Wage orders increased rates for the 10 
cities of the province but left rates for the 
smaller centres unchanged. In the cities, the 
minimum for most occupations is now $34 
a week for full-time employees 18 years 
and over and 90 cents an hour for part-time 
workers. In the smaller centres, the corre- 
sponding rates are $32 a week and 85 
cents an hour. 

In New Brunswick, new regulations for 
logging camps set out minimum construc- 
tion standards for camps and also laid down 
rules with respect to equipment, mainte- 
nance, sanitation and hygiene. 

In Alberta, regulations under the Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act set out licensing 
requirements for sheet metal mechanics. The 
regulations for apprentice welders were re- 
vised. Three new orders dealing with gas 
installations were issued under the Gas Pro- 
tection Act. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


In Alberta, the apprenticeship rules for 
the welding trade have been re-issued with 
some changes in the provisions dealing with 
educational standards and wages of appren- 
tices. The new regulations, which were ga- 
zetted as Alta. Reg. 287/62 on May 31, 
replace Alta. Reg. 126/57. 

Apprentices in the welding trade must 
now have at least a Grade 9 education or 
its equivalent, instead of Grade 8. 

The minimum now payable to an appren- 
tice welder for registered employment prior 
to first-year technical training is 60 per 
cent of the prevailing journeyman’s wage. 
The rate must be increased to 70 per cent 
after he passes his first-year technical train- 
ing, with a further increase to 80 per cent 
after a second successful year. From the 
time he passes his third year of technical 
training until completion of his contract, an 
apprentice in the welding trade must now 
be paid at least 90 per cent of the journey- 
man’s rate. 

Previously, the minimum was 60 per cent 
of the journeyman’s rate the first-year, 70 
per cent the second, and 80 per cent the 
first six months of the third year and 90 per 
cent the last six months. 
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Alberta Gas Protection Act 


Three new orders under the Alberta Gas 
Protection Act, dealing with gas appliances, 
were gazetted June 15. 


One of these orders, Alta. Reg. 319/62, 
adopted the latest edition of the CSA in- 
stallation code for gas-burning appliances 
and equipment (B.149-1962), in place of 
the 1958 edition previously used. Another 
order, Alta. Reg. 322/62, amends Alta. Reg. 
319/62 with respect to certain provisions 
in the Code relating to the purging of gas 
lines. Both regulations are effective August 
191.962; 


A further order, Alta. Reg. 323/62, “Reg- 
ulations Governing Gas Installations,” con- 
solidates the provisions of Alta. Reg. 637/57 
and amendments with several new require- 
ments. 


One of these new provisions requires the 
producer or manufacturer of liquefied petro- 
leum gas to introduce an odorant into it to 
indicate the presence of gas in air in con- 
centrations as low as one half of one per 
cent by volume. Every tank truck ticket or 
tank car bill of lading must have a stamp 
stating that the gas has been “odorized in 
accordance with the requirements of the Gas 
Protection Act Regulations.” 


Another new requirement specifies that 
appliances rated in excess of 400,000 B.T.U. 
per hour must pass the operational test of 
the Gas Protection Branch before being 
approved for operation. 


Alberta Tradesmen’s Qualification Act 


Regulations under the Alberta Trades- 
men’s Qualification Act providing for the 
examination and certification of sheet metal 
mechanics were gazetted as Alta. Reg. 
288/62 on May 31. The trade of a sheet 
metal mechanic was designated a trade 
under the Tradesmen’s Qualification Act in 
April, and these are the first regulations 
to be issued. 


For purposes of these regulations, the 
term “sheet metal mechanic” means any 
person engaged in the fabrication or con- 
struction of warm air heating systems, ven- 
tilation systems, air conditioning systems, 
exhaust systems, fire doors, or restaurant, 
hospital and dairy equipment out of sheet 
metal not heavier than 10 gauge U.SS., 
and in the installation, repair and servicing 
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of such equipment. It does not cover persons 
employed in the manufacture of sheet metal 
products for sale as such, nor those em- 
ployed in the fabrication and installation 
of gravel stops and edging flashing or in 
the installation of eaves troughing made 
from sheet metal not heavier than 26 gauge 
U.S.S. or its equivalent. 


As in other designated trades, the regula- 
tions provide for two types of certificates, 
certificates of proficiency and temporary 
certificates of proficiency. 


To qualify for a certificate of proficiency 
in the trade of a sheet metal mechanic, an 
applicant must have at least four years 
experience and pass the prescribed examina- 
tion. However, a sheet metal mechanic 
holding a certificate of qualification under 
the Apprenticeship Act may exchange it 
for a certificate of proficiency under this 
Act upon payment of the prescribed fee. 


The examination for a certificate of pro- 
ficiency will include both practical and 
theoretical tests based on the course of 
studies established for the trade under the 
Apprenticeship Act. 


At the discretion of the Department of 
Labour, a temporary certificate of pro- 
ficiency may be issued to a person who is 
subject to examination, or to a tradesman 
who has failed the examination for a certifi- 
cate of proficiency but has obtained at 
least two thirds of the required pass mark. 


The Department may also issue a certifi- 
cate of proficiency or a temporary certificate 
of proficiency to a sheet metal mechanic 
who holds a certificate issued by another 
province or other approved licensing au- 
thority. 


New Brunswick Logging Camps Act 


The first regulations to be issued under 
the New Brunswick Logging Camps Act 
were gazetted June 6 to go into force on 
October 1. The Act, which was passed at 
the last session of the Legislature following 
a survey of woods camps by Department 
of Labour officials, provides for the enforce- 
ment of health and sanitation standards in 
logging camps. 

The regulations, which are to be admin- 
istered by the Department of Labour, lay 
down minimum construction standards for 
logging camps, specify the bedding, washing 
facilities and sanitary conveniences to be 
provided, and lay down rules with respect 
to sanitation, prevention of disease, and 
first aid. 

The regulations apply to all temporary 
Or permanent camps housing five or more 
employees engaged in cutting, driving, raft- 
ing, booming, transporting and sawing of 
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logs, timber, pulpwood, firewood, pit props, 
railroad ties or sleepers, and work incidental 
to these activities. 

Where possible, camp buildings must be 
located in a dry and sunny place, 100 feet 
or more from the high water level of a 
lake or stream. Floors must be tight and 
smooth and at least one foot above properly 
drained ground. Walls have to be seven 
feet or more in height and weatherproof. 
One square foot of window area is required 
for each 20 square feet of floor area. Roof 
windows may not be located over bunks. 
And artificial lighting must be provided. 

There must be at least 300 cubic feet 
of air space for each occupant of a bunk- 
house. The regulations also set out require- 
ments for ventilators. Each camp must have 
at least two exits and be provided with a 
suitable fire extinguisher. 

Workers must be provided with single 
beds not exceeding two tiers, with springs, 
and clean, disinfected bedding, including a 
mattress, sheets, woollen blankets, and a 
pillow. There must be a 24-inch passage 
between beds. Bed sheets are for the ex- 
clusive use of the worker and must be 
washed at least twice a month. Blankets 
must be washed and disinfected at least at 
the beginning of each working season. 


Each camp is required to have proper 
facilities for the cleanliness of its occupants. 
Suitable washrooms with at least one basin 
for every five workers are to be provided 
and supplied with hot water. There must 
also be a suitable room or other space for 
workers to dry their clothes and a place 
to store clothes and other belongings. 


A separate room must be provided for 
women employees. If a woman is accom- 
panied by one child or more, a dwelling 
separate from the bunkhouse and kitchen 
must be made available. 

Each camp must have a pantry for the 
storage of perishable foods, with proper pro- 
tection against flies, insects, vermin and 
dust. There must also be a suitable storage 
place for vegetables. Kitchen utensils and 
dishes must be made of rustproof material 
and be properly washed after use. 

Camp floors are to be washed twice a 
week and damp-swept daily. Insect screens 
must be provided. Harness, chainsaws and 
other equipment must be kept in a place 
other than the living quarters, where they 
will not interfere with camp cleanliness. 

Camps must be provided with a plentiful 
supply of wholesome drinking water. If 
there is no drilled well, the water must be 
obtained from a source higher than the 
camp level. If obtained from a lake or river, 
the intake must be located upstream from 
the camp and at least 200 feet from the 
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nearest building. If running water is not 
available, a clean, covered container with a 
tap and cups must be supplied. The water 
supply must be tested in a laboratory at least 
yearly. 

The regulations also set out minimum 
standards with respect to toilet facilities. 
Other sanitation provisions deal with drain- 
age, garbage disposal, the location of stables, 
and the keeping of domestic animals. 

An employer is forbidden to engage a 
cook, assistant cook or any food handler 
who does not have a certificate, issued 
within the preceding seven years, certifying 
his immunity to smallpox, his successful 
vaccination or accelerated reaction. Such 
a prospective employee must also have a 
medical certificate, issued within the past 
six months, stating that he is not suffering 
from a contagious or venereal disease and 
is not a carrier of germs likely to cause an 
infection transmissible by food. 

The employer is obliged to take pre- 
cautions to prevent the occurrence or spread 
of any infectious or contagious disease. He 
is also responsible for ensuring that the 
regulations of the Department of Health, or 
the sub-district board, regarding notifiable 
disease, are enforced. The employer must 
bear the cost of disinfection or cleaning for 
sanitary purposes. 

The regulations state that the Minister 
of Health may require the employer to 
engage a medical doctor to attend and treat 
any camp occupant who has a notifiable 
disease and to take whatever other measures 
the Minister may consider necessary. The 
employer is also required to provide a first- 
aid room and a first-aid kit containing the 
articles specified. 


Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act 


In a new revision of its minimum wage 
orders, the Saskatchewan Minimum Wage 
Board replaced its general order—which had 
set uniform rates throughout the province— 
by two orders, one applying in the 10 cities 
of the province and the other governing 
workers in other areas. 

The minimum wage for adult workers in 
the cities and within a five-mile radius of 
a city is now $34 a week for full-time work 
and 90 cents an hour for part-time employ- 
ment. In the smaller centres, minimum 
rates remain, as before, $32 a week and 85 
cents an hour respectively, depending on 
the classification of the employees. 

Regional differentials have also been re- 
stored in some of the special orders. The 
order for hotels and restaurants has been 
replaced by two orders, which set the same 
minima as the general orders. Similarly, 
there are now two orders for educational 
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institutions, hospitals and nursing homes, 
instead of one; Order 3 applies in the cities 
and a five-mile radius, and Order 6 governs 
employees elsewhere in the province. The 
new order for amusement places (No. 10) 
also set higher minimum rates for employees 
in the cities but left minimum rates for other 
workers unchanged. 

In addition, the Board increased the mini- 
mum wage of janitors in residential build- 
ings, and of truck drivers. 

The two special orders governing em- 
ployees in logging and lumbering and in 
oil well drilling (Orders 9 and 11), and the 
order requiring employers to furnish em- 
ployees with earnings statements every pay- 
day and on termination of employment 
(Order 12), were re-issued without change. 

The revised orders, which were gazetted 
June 8 and went into force on July 1, re- 
place orders issued in 1960 (L.G. 1960, p. 
286). 

Although regional differentials have been 
restored to some extent, the total coverage 
of the orders is substantially the same. To- 
gether, the two general orders and the nine 
special orders cover the majority of workers 
in the province. As before, the principal 
exemptions are agricultural workers and 
domestic servants, one difference being that, 
under the new coverage order (O.C. 
940/62), employees in egg hatcheries are 
not included in the exemption for the agri- 
cultural industry. 


The following other classes of employees 
are exempted under the general or special 
orders: workers employed in boarding or 
rooming houses; persons employed solely in 
a managerial capacity; firemen subject to 
the Fire Departments Platoon Act; registered 
nurses, student nurses or nursing assistants, 
and student laboratory or X-ray technicians 
whose wages and working conditions are 
fixed by regulations under the Hospital 
Standards Act; employees of rural munici- 
palities engaged solely in road maintenance 
work; and persons employed on core drilling 
rigs or in oil well servicing, or in the geo- 
physical or seismographic survey industry. 


Employees engaged in highway construc- 
tion work outside the boundaries of a city 
or town, a group previously excluded, will 
come under the general orders on October 
1. On that date also, cooks and “cookees” 
employed by boarding car contractors or in 
cook cars operated by highway construction 
contractors, will be subject to the hotel 
and restaurant orders (Orders 2 and 5 ds 


In line with former practices, a majority 
of the orders set weekly rates for full- 
time employees and hourly rates for part- 
time workers, with lower minima for em- 
ployees under 18. Under the two general 
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orders (Orders 1 and 4), and the four 
orders governing employees in hotels, res- 
taurants, educational institutions, hospitals 
and nursing homes (Orders 2, 3, 5, 6), the 
full-time or weekly rates apply to persons 
who work 36 or more hours a week and the 
part-time or hourly rates apply to persons 
whose normal work week is less than 36 
hours. As formerly, these orders also im- 
pose a quota on part-time employees, limit- 
ing the number of such workers to 25 per 
cent of the total number of full-time em- 
ployees. 


The order for amusement places (No. 
10) defines full-time employees in the same 
manner as the orders referred to above 
and, as before, classifies as “part-time” per- 
sons those who normally work between 
16 and 36 hours a week and as “casual” 
employees those who work less than 16 
hours a week. It does not, however, limit 
the number of part-time or casual em- 
ployees. 

Under the order for janitors and care- 
takers in residential buildings (No. 7), the 
weekly rate applies to employees who regu- 
larly work 48 hours a week, and the hourly 
rate to employees who work less than 48 
hours a week. 


As indicated above, the two general 
orders and the special orders for hotels, 
restaurants, educational institutions, hospi- 
tals, nursing homes and amusement places, 
set the same rates. In the cities and within 
a five-mile radius, the minimum is now $34 
a week for full-time employees 18 years 
and over and $32 for those under 18. In 
the smaller centres, the corresponding rates 
are, as before, $32 and $30, respectively. 


For part-time employees in the cities and 
within a five-mile radius (and “casual em- 
ployees” in amusement places), the rate is 
now 90 cents an hour for employees 18 
years and over and 85 cents for those under 
18. In areas other than the cities, the part- 
time or casual rates remain 85 cents and 80 
cents an hour, respectively, for the two age 
categories. 


In addition to the rates described above, 
special rates are fixed for certain occupa- 
tions. Full-time drivers of motor vehicles 
weighing up to 7,500 pounds gross weight 
must now be paid at least $37 a week in 


the cities and $35 elsewhere in the province. 
The part-time rates for drivers in this cate- 
gory are 95 cents and 90 cents an hour, re- 
spectively. 

The special order for truck drivers, No. 
8 (1962), set a minimum of 95 cents an 
hour or 3 cents a mile, whichever is greater, 
for persons driving trucks with a gross 
weight in excess of 7,500 pounds, and a 
minimum of 95 cents an hour for helpers 
and swampers. Previously, the general order 
set a full-time minimum of $35 a week 
for taxi drivers and for persons driving light 
delivery trucks (under 2,000 pounds net 
weight). Under the earlier trucking order, 
the minimum was 90 cents an hour or 3 
cents a mile, whichever was greater, for 
drivers of trucks over 2,000 pounds net 
weight, and 90 cents a mile for helpers 
and swampers. 


In the cities, the minimum for full-time 
messengers has been increased to $24 a 
week; elsewhere the minimum remains $22 
a week. As before, a full-time messenger 
who provides his own bicycle is entitled to 
an additional 50 cents a week. For part- 
time messengers in the cities the minimum 
rate is now 70 cents an hour, five cents 
more than in the smaller centres. All part- 
time messengers who use their own bicycles 
must, as before, be paid an additional 3 
cents an hour. 


The minimum for janitors and caretakers 
in other than residential buildings has been 
increased to 90 cents an hour in the cities, 
but remains at 85 cents an hour elsewhere. 
The revised order for janitors in residential 
buildings, No. 7, (1962), increased the mini- 
mum of full-time employees from $42 to 
$44 a week and that of part-time janitors 
from 90 cents to 95 cents an hour. 


As formerly, working hours of employees 
in hotels, restaurants, educational institu- 
tions, hospitals and nursing homes must 
be confined within a 12-hour period. How- 
ever, it is now provided that such employees 
may not be required to report more than 
twice (three times, under the former orders) 
in the 12-hour period. 


The provisions dealing with the three- 
hour minimum, public holidays, minimum 
age for employment and deductions are 
unchanged (L.G. 1960, p. 286). 


a 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Claimants for unemployment insurance benefit on May 31 number 263,900,* all 
claimants for regular benefit as seasonal benefit period ended during month. 
Number was about 23 per cent smaller than the total at end of May last year 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 263,900 on May 31. Since 
the seasonal benefit period came to an end 
on May 19, the persons in this total were 
all regular claimants. 

The end-of-May figure was nearly 30 
per cent below the total of 373,300 regular 
claimants in April (in addition, 191,200 
claimed seasonal benefit in that month), 
and about 23 per cent below the 341,000 
persons who were claiming regular benefit 
in May last year. 

Males accounted for 100,600, or 90 per 
cent, of the decrease of 109,400 in regular 
claimants in May. 

The proportion of persons on claim for 
13 weeks or more on May 31 was 39 per 
cent, compared with 48 per cent last year. 
On the other hand, there was an increase 
in the proportion of those on claim for less 
than five weeks, from 29 per cent on May 
31 last year to 32 per cent on the corre- 
sponding date this year. Changes in the 
distribution of regular claimants by length 
of period on claim were more pronounced 
for men than for women. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


Initial and renewal claims filed at local 
offices in May numbered 138,400, which 
was 40,000, or about 22 per cent, fewer 
than in April and 24,000, or nearly 15 
per cent, fewer than in May last year. 

The 93,000 initial claims in May in- 
cluded 35,000 filed by persons who had 
exhausted benefit and were seeking to re- 
establish credit. The April total of 122,100 
included 53,700 such persons. 

Despite the decline in the number of 
claims processed, from 188,200 in April 
to 153,500 in May, the number of cases 
in which claim to benefit was not estab- 
lished rose slightly. This is usual at this 





*See Tables E-1 to E-5 at back of this issue. 
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season of the year, and is associated with 
the termination of the seasonal benefit, 
which makes it necessary for claimants 
to fulfil the regular requirements in order 
to qualify. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries in May was estimated at 430,300 
compared with 556,300 in April and 563,500 
in May 1961. 

Payments during the month totalled 
$45,400,000 in comparison with $51,600,000 
in April and $58,700,000 in May last year. 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$23.99 in May, $24.43 in April and $23.68 
in May 1961. 

The ending of seasonal benefit on May 
19 had less effect on the amounts paid out 
than it had on the number of claimants 
and claims processed. This is because the 
week of May 20-26 was the only one in 
the month in which seasonal benefit was 
not in force, and it was also the last week 
covered by May payment data. Seasonal 
benefit payments thus were made for about 
three quarters of the month, but the total 
number of claimants at the end of the 
month, except for a few special cases, did 
not include seasonal claimants. 


In a comparison of current employment 
Statistics with those for a previous period, 
consideration should be given to relevant 
factors other than numbers, such as the 
opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general em- 
ployment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted 
either as “total number of beneficiaries” or 
“total job applicants.” 

A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the “live file” at the local office 
as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time 
inevitably includes some whose claims are 
in process. 
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Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for May showed that insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 
3,483,401 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 
1, 1962: 

At May 31, registered employers num- 
bered 337,076, an increase of 494 since 
April 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During May, 11,073 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 7,078 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions and 179 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 3,816 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 


Prosecutions were begun in 161 cases, 
32 against employers and 129 against 
claimants.* 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 2,324.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in May totalled $26,564,- 
030.77 in May, compared with $23,754,550.- 
44 in April and $26,021,228.93 in May 
1961. 


Benefits paid in May totalled $45,409,- 
413.89}, compared with $51,656,056.36 in 
Aprilt and $58,704,100.43 in May 1961. 

The balance in the Unemployment In- 
surance Fund on May 31 was $19,851,- 
162.75+; on April 30 it was $39,147,154.43+ 
and on May 31, 1961 it was $110,051,- 
922.26. 





Monthly Report on Operations of 
the National Employment Service 


Placements made by the National Em- 
ployment Service during June 1962 
amounted to some 125,500, of which 
86,200 were men and 39,300 were women. 
Some 6.5 per cent of these placements in- 
volved the movement of workers from one 
local office area to another. 


The June placement total exceeded that 
during the same month last year by 12.6 
per cent. This represents a slackening in 
the rate of year-to-year increase that has 
been reported over the past several months. 
Nonetheless, this total exceeded that for 
any previous June since 1944. Since the 
NES began operations, there have been only 
two years, 1944 and 1943, when June place- 
ments exceeded those in 1962. 


Regionally, the following percentage 
changes over June 1961 were reported: 


A LIADLICE Rha «Fic. -centucct..« + 7.8 
CREWE CIIE 90 & caneei ererciy + 32.0 
Ontarios viicicw..adi..os..b +29.4 
[SALON (acy eee? mctheeaee phew tats, Sui + 4.2 
Patificshwn.. avew.. Lew. cle —28.1 


The drop in placements from last June 
in the Pacific Region was due largely to 
a decline in placements in agriculture, where 
weather delayed seasonal employment 
activity this June. 


Cumulative total placements for the 
first six months of 1962 amounted to some 
592,000, higher by 24.1 per cent than the 
total for the corresponding period in 1961 
and by 37.2 per cent than that for 1960. If 
this pace continues through the remainder 
of the year, the million mark in placements 
will be well exceeded for the second con- 
secutive year. 


Some 140,900 vacancies were notified to 
the NES by employers during June, an in- 
crease of 9.7 per cent over the figure last 
June. Most of this increase occurred in 
vacancies for men, which amounted to 
92,300 and were 13.7 per cent higher than 
in June 1961. Total vacancies notified to 
NES during the first six months of 1962 
amounted to 711,000, much higher than 
during the same period of any previous 
year since 1947. 

In summary, a large volume of place- 
ments continued to be made by the Na- 
tional Employment Service in June. It 
should be noted, however, that year-over- 
year comparisons are affected by levels of 
activity established a year ago. 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 


+The figures for April and May of this year 
are interim figures and are subject to revision. 


ane 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 1958, April 30, 1962 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed a renewal application for benefit 
at the local office in Winnipeg, Man., on 
May 25, 1961 and was registered for em- 
ployment as a sales clerk. She stated that 
she was last employed as a complex assessor 
with the [XYZ Department], Winnipeg, at 
$205 a month, from March 6 to May 23, 
1961, when she was laid off because of a 
work shortage. The employer gave as the 
reason for the separation: “End of Season.” 

On July 20, 1961, the claimant signed 
the following statement: 

I have worked part-time at both [the E........ 
Company] and the [XYZ Department]. As a 
general rule I work steady from September to 
the end of January with [the E . ...... Company] 
and then start work March 1 until end of May 
with the [XYZ Department]. I am not working 
steady during the summer months but I am 
called from time to time. I am on call to [the 
BS ches, Company]. 

I am employed both as a cashier and sales 
clerk at [the E........ Company], at $1.05 an 
hour. With the [XYZ Department] I do com- 
plex assessing, at $205 per month. 

I am quite satisfied working [seasonally] 
under these conditions and would not like to 
change. 

I will be willing to take employment, if 
offered, during the months of June, July and 
until August 15 under the following conditions: 

1. Anywhere in Metropolitan Winnipeg, pref- 
erably downtown Winnipeg. 

2. Will take employment as a sales clerk 
or tax assessor. I have not the experience for 
other work. 

3. I will work the hours between 9 a.m. and 
5 p.m. 

4. I will not work for less than $205 per 
month. 

5. I want to leave this employment prior to 
August 15, if called to work by [the E........ 
Company]. 

The local office commented that the pre- 
vailing rate of pay for sales clerks was $30 
to $40 per week. On July 28, 1961, the 
insurance officer disqualified the claimant 
from receipt of benefit from July 23, 1961 
because, as she had restricted her avail- 
ability to temporary work only and to a 
wage rate in excess of the prevailing rate 
in the district, she had failed to prove that 
she was available for work as required by 
section 54(2)(a) of the Act. 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on August 9, 1961. In her appeal, 
she stated: 


... The only reason I said I was satisfied 
working as I am is because I have been getting 
steady employment for over 9 months and 
part-time during the summer, and hope to 
be back on steady in a week or two, but if 
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you have a steady position I would be more 
than happy to get it instead of going from one 
place to another. 

I have had no holidays for the last 5 years, 
as I stay at home and wait for calls to go 
into work. As you will notice, I was on a 
renewal claim from last summer which I would 
not even use up this year... 


The claimant was present at the hearing 
of her case in Winnipeg on September 8, 
1961. The board, by a majority, dismissed 
the appeal. The decision reads in part: 


The husband is employed with a railway 
company. The claimant has been employed on 
a part-time basis with a large store for over 
Sfyears sav 

At the hearing, the claimant said that she 
was willing to accept employment during the 
months of June, July and August, and went on 
to say that she was quite satisfied with the pres- 
ent arrangement, namely that, during approx- 
imately 9 months of the year, she worked at 
those two types of employment... 

In weighing the statement, “...if you have 
a steady position I would be more than happy 
to get it instead of going from one place to 
another,” the emphasis should be placed on 
the words, “if you have.” The primary respon- 
sibility for obtaining work rests upon the person 
wanting work, and the responsibility of the 
Employment Service is secondary. 

At the hearing, the claimant was asked 
whether, during the last 4 years, she had, at 
any time, sought employment elsewhere than 
with the store and the [XYZ Department]. The 
claimant replied ‘‘No,... because I would be 
going back to my former employer.” She 
went on to say that, during those years, the 
Commission had not offered her any employ- 
ment. 

The claimant appeared before the board 
and made certain statements. On being ques- 
tioned, she stated that, if offered full-time em- 
ployment, she would accept it, and at the 
going rate of pay. She gave some evidence of 
attempts to obtain work but her statements 
on that point were vague. 

As stated in CUB 1845 the board has to 
consider all the statements made by the claim- 
ant and decide which ones should be accepted. 
The majority of the board have no hesitation in 
reaching the conclusion that the statements 
made by the claimant on July 20, 1961 are 
entitled to much more weight than the state- 
ments made following the disqualification. The 
statement of August 9, 1961 is not entitled to 
much consideration because there the claimant 
is placing the burden of finding employment 
upon the Commission. The statements made 
before the Board were in answer to direct 
questions; and to the majority of the board, 
they had all the appearances of an afterthought. 
There was no clear evidence to show that 
efforts to obtain work were made before the 
disqualification ... 


The dissenting member of the board 


stated, among other things, that: 


... The claimant appeared before the board 
of referees and stated that, in previous years, 
she had been able to draw unemployment 
insurance benefits, without any question as to 
her eligibility. 
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The first statement must be considered as an 
outcome of her previous experience, and can- 
not be judged separately from that experience. 
In part she states, “I will be willing to take 
employment if offered, during the months of 
June, July and until August 15, under the 
following conditions.’ The conditions she out- 
lined were the results of her previous exper- 
ience. 

In reply to questions the claimant stated that 
she was prepared to work all the year round, 
and she would accept steady employment. She 
stated that she had looked for employment 
herself, had applied by telephone for situations 
which had been advertised in the daily news- 
papers. She also stated that she was prepared 
to accept employment in any field within her 
ability at the going rate of pay for that em- 
ployment. She had found difficulty in getting 
employment because of her inability to do typ- 
ing and stenographical work. 

The appeal must be considered in the light 
of her realization of the fact that, for the first 
time in her exverience, she might be denied 
insurance benefits. 

The insurance officer ruled as follows, “You 
have failed to prove that you are available for 
work, as required by section 54(2)(a) of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act, in that you are 
unduly restricting your availability to temporary 
work only, and to a wage rate in excess of 
the rate prevailing in the area.” 

In spite of the content of the letter of 
appeal, the insurance officer made no change 
in his decision... 


I contend that the decision of the insurance 
officer is not based on any fact; it is based on 
assumption that the applicant would refuse 
proffered employment, an assumption deduced 
from the first statement made by the claimant. 


On the same basis, on the assumption without 
proof, that an applicant would refuse to accept 
employment, every worker employed in sea- 
sonal employment (construction workers, sea- 
men, woodworkers, textile workers, canning 
plant employees) could be denied benefits. 


In view of the fact that the claimant has in 
[her appeal] and in her statements before the 
board, shown that she has tried to find employ- 
ment for herself, that she is willing to accept 
steady employment, and that she is willing to 
work for the prevailing rate in any area and 
occupation, these two statements should carry 
much greater weight than the original one. 


Again, I contend that the decision of the 
insurance officer is a wrong decision, and that if 
it were applied, as it could be, to all workers 
engaged on a seasonal basis, it would be in 
violation of the fundamental principles of the 
Unemployment Insurance Act. 


In my opinion, the claimant has proved 
beyond any shadow of doubt that she is 
available for work. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire on 
October 7, 1961. Her appeal reads: 


I would like to make an appeal to the 
Umpire, as I do not feel the two referees’ find- 
ings were just. They have stated in the letter 
that my husband works for railway, yes, he is 
just a labourer, stowing freight in the box cars 
and makes a small wage in which case I am 
working, otherwise we could not meet the 
payments on the house. 


The two referees also stated that I was 
placing the burden of finding employment upon 
the Commission, which, I think, is very unjust. 
When I found I wasn’t getting enough work 
With’ [the E'..\! _ Company] I applied elsewhere. 
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i was fortunate to receive a letter from the 
Government that my application was 
accepted and to write the examinations for a 
position. I was ill and ordered to go to the 
hospital. I didn’t want to miss my chance for 
employment, so I didn’t go. Instead I wrote 
my exams, then the following day I went into 
the hospital and was operated on that night. 

While I was in the hospital, my husband 
brought me a letter saying I passed my exams 
and was to be interviewed the next week. [ 
got permission from the doctor to leave the 
hospital on the morning of the interview and 
went back to bed. Several weeks later, I was 
placed with the [XYZ Department]. There I 
{was still ilk] and my supervisor told me more 
than once I should go home. She didn’t know 
how I could work. Certainly this should show 
you how badly I wanted to get work. 

The two referees also said I was unemployed 
during June, July and August. I am _ tem- 
porarily unemployed as I go part-time whenever 
they call me in to [the E Company]. 

I do not think I abuse my unemployment 
privileges. This summer I was on a renewai 
claim from last summer. I do not use up my 
benefits from one year to another. 

I’ve tried to get work, but all the employers 
want you to be able to type, which I cannot. 
That is why I hang on to the two employers 
I work for as I know I will get steady work 
for 9 months and part-time the rest of the 
year. 

I think I have been judged unfairly. If this 
is applied to me why isn’t it applied to others 
who work less than I do but receive benefits 
most of the year. What about construction 
workers etc., who work during the summer 
and fall and collect during the winter and 
spring months. It seems to me I have been 
judged unfairly and that somewhere there has 
been a violation of the fundamental principles 
of the Insurance Act in my case. Surely my 
insurance stamps must be just as good as the 
other fellow’s. If not, I think I should have 
some sort of letter from you people showing 
my employers that they should not deduct 
insurance stamps from my pay. 

I hope you will reconsider my claim and 
restore my faith in the Commission. I am 
sorry I took a little longer in replying as I 
have been working steady... 


Considerations and Conclusions: Avail- 
ability for work is a question of fact to be 
considered in the light of the particular 
circumstances of each case. In the present 
case, the claimant was disqualified by the 
insurance officer on the grounds that she 
had restricted her availability (1) to tempo- 
rary work only and (2) to a wage rate in 
excess of the prevailing one in the area. 

Regarding (1) above, the established juris- 
prudence is to the effect that the mere fact 
that a claimant has a definite engagement 
to start work at some future date does not 
mean that he is, in the meantime, not 
available for work; although he is not 
available for other continuing or permanent 
employment, he may be available for short 
engagements (CUB 1943). This applies par- 
ticularly in the present case, as the record 
shows that not only was the claimant will- 
ing to accept temporary work “during the 
months of June, July and until August 15,” 
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which in a matter of this kind can hardly be 
considered a short period of time, but also 
that during that period she, in fact, was on 
call and worked for one of her regular 
employers whenever requested to do so. 

In connection with the wage rate, the 
record shows that when the claimant worked 
as a sales clerk she earned $1.05 an hour, 
and $205 a month when employed as a tax 
assessor. The record indicates also that 
she stated on July 20, 1961 she would “take 
employment as a sales clerk or tax asses- 
sor. .. anywhere in Metropolitan Winnipeg” 
during the months of June, July and August, 
and that, in the same statement, she said 
“J will not work for less than $205 per 
month.” This was not an unduly restrictive 
condition if the claimant meant, and I be- 
lieve she did, that such was the salary she 
would accept as a tax assessor or its equiv- 
alent, and not also as a sales clerk even 
though her statement could be interpreted 
otherwise. 

There are good reasons for giving the 
claimant the benefit of the doubt in that 
respect as there was evidence that she was 
anxious, if possible, to obtain year-round 
employment. When making her claim for 
benefit, she had registered for employment 
as a sales clerk for the period in question, 
and there is no mention in the record that, 
at the time of her registration, she insisted 
on a higher rate of pay than the prevailing 
one for that type of work. Moreover, as 
the claimant regularly worked five or six 
months each year as a sales clerk at $1.05 
an hour and, in fact, did so during the 
period in question, it seems hard to be- 
lieve that she would suddenly no longer 
want work at that rate, when the evidence 
on file clearly shows, in my opinion, that 
she was “prepared to accept employment 
within her ability at the going rate of pay” 
and even was anxious to obtain a year- 
round position “instead of going from one 
place to another.” 

For the above reasons, and also taking 
into account the sincerity of the claimant’s 
grounds for appeal, I decided to reverse 
the majority decision of the board of ref- 
erees and to allow the claimant’s appeal. 


A matter which carried considerable 
weight in arriving at my decision is that the 
disqualification imposed by the insurance 
Officer, in effect, placed the claimant in 
the unfortunate position that, in order to 
prove she was available for work, she 
would have had to give up the certainty of 
nine months steady employment a year as 
against the uncertainty of securing a year- 
round suitable job. Had she taken this alter- 
native and subsequently refused to accept 
temporary employment from either one of 
her steady employers, she might then have 
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been subject to a disqualification for having 
failed to prove that she was unable to ob- 
tain suitable employment. 


Decision CUB 1991, June 7, 1962 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant made an initial application for un- 
employment insurance benefit on February 
6, 1962, at the local office of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission in Lon- 
gueuil, Que., and was registered for em- 
ployment as a stationary engineer. He 
stated he had voluntarily left his last em- 
ployment with [a clothing factory], where 
he had been employed from January 14, 
1962 to February 2, 1962, “because I was 
engaged as a stationary engineer and I had 
to (work) at any other job [such] as sweep- 
ing and I make 60 hours a week, and I 
was paid for only 58 hours.” It seems that 
his rate of pay was $1.25 an hour. 

The employer reported that the claim- 
ant’s employment had terminated because: 
“We could not make arrangements with 
this employee.” 

On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant and 
suspended benefit from February 4, 1962, 
to March 17, 1962, under section 60(1) of 
the Act, on the ground that the claimant 
had, without just cause, voluntarily left 
his employment. 

In answer to a request for comment on 
the claimant’s statement, the employer said 
there was no contract, but it was under- 
stood that when the claimant was hired as 
a stationary engineer, he would be ex- 
pected to do some sweeping, because, had 
the claimant been hired as a stationary 
engineer only, the company would have 
been unable to provide him with work on 
a yearly basis. The employer stated that the 
claimant worked five days a week from 
7.00 p.m. to 7.00 a.m., with a half hour 
for lunch, that he worked 574 hours a 
week and was paid for 58 hours a week at 
$1.25 an hour, making a total wage of 
$72.50 a week. 

The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on March 5, 1962, and explained 
in detail, among other things, his differences 
with his foreman regarding the weekly wage 
he felt he was entitled to. 

The claimant also wrote a four-page letter 
on March 21, 1962, which was submitted 
to the board of referees at its hearing of 
the case on March 27, 1962. In this letter, 
the claimant reiterated that he had protested 
to the employer that he should be paid for 
a full 60 hours per week, but without 
success. The claimant further stated that he 
felt he was justified in leaving the employ- 
ment when he had tried to have his griev- 
ances adjusted. He referred to his previous 
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employment record of 17 years with one 
company and four years with another, and 
stated he was looking for work with the 
assistance of the employment office. 

The claimant attended the hearing of the 
board of referees, which, by a majority 
decision, upheld the decision of the in- 
surance officer. The board expressed the 
opinion that the claimant should have 
assured himself of other work before quit- 
ting his job, where the difference in ques- 
tion was only $2.50 a week in a total wage 
of $72.50 a week. 

The dissenting member of the board 
stated: “In my opinion, there was a change 
of contract of service and the claimant had 
good reason to leave his job.” 

The claimant appealed to the Umpire. In 
his appeal, he stated that he was right in 
leaving a job where he was not paid for 
a 60-hour week when he was at the job 
for 60 hours weekly, and that the two 
hours per week for which he was not paid 
amounted to $125 a year, which he could ill 
afford. He also stated that, under the 
Stationary Engineers Act of Canada, an 
engineer is responsible, at all times, for 
the care and maintenance of high-pressure 
boilers, and that one could not give proper 
care while working elsewhere at something 
else for five hours a night, yet could be 
held responsible if anything went wrong 
with the boilers. 

An oral hearing was held before the 
Umpire in Montreal, Que., on May 29, 1962. 
The claimant was present at the hearing. 
The Unemployment Insurance Commission 
was represented by C. Dubuc, its Assistant 
Legal Adviser. 


Considerations and Conclusions: Both in 
his appeal to the Umpire and during the 
hearing of his case on May 29, 1962, the 
claimant stated that the employer required 
him to leave the high-pressure steam boilers 
to do several hours sweeping in the plant. 
He pointed out that as a stationary engineer 
he could be held responsible if anything 
happened because of negligence on his part, 
with the result that his licence could be 
suspended or cancelled. This evidence was 
not denied. 

Under those circumstances, I consider 
that the claimant has discharged the onus 
of proving that he had just cause for volun- 
tarily leaving his employment on February 
2, 1962, and I decide to allow his appeal. 


Decision CUB 2003, June 18, 1962 
Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, whose home is at White Rock, B.C., 
filed an initial application for benefit on 
September 26, 1961, and was registered for 
employment as a labourer. He had last 
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been employed [in a paper mill] as a 
labourer from July 26, 1960, to September 
13, 1961. His reason for separation reads: 

Left voluntarily—originally took the job on 
a temporary basis but could not find other 
work, so stuck to this as long as I could. The 
work bothered my eyes—I did not like shift 
work. I have senior matriculation and am look- 
ing for office work of some kind. 


His rate of pay was $1.94 an hour. In 
the Confirmation of Separation received 
from the employer, dated September 27, 
1961, it was stated that the claimant 
had returned to the University of British 
Columbia. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant from receipt of benefit on the 
basis that he had voluntarily left his em- 
ployment without just cause. He also dis- 
qualified him as not available for work 
while attending the university (sections 
60 (1) and 54 (2) (a) of the Act). 


On December 5, 1961, the claimant filed 
a renewal application for benefit, reporting 
the same employment as on his initial 
application, but stated therein that he had 
left that employment to return to the above- 
mentioned university. He said he would be 
available for work as of December 9, 1961. 
The insurance officer notified the claimant, 
by letter, on December 7, 1961, that the 
suspension of benefit commencing Septem- 
ber 24, 1961, of which he had been pre- 
viously notified, remained in effect. 


The claimant wrote on December 14, 
1961, stating: “The last day that it was 
necessary for me to attend U.B.C. was 
Monday, December 11. I am available for 
work from that date till Jan.?” 


The local office, on December 18, 1961, 
wrote the claimant, referring him to his 
written statement of December 14, 1961, 
above, and requested information in regard 
to the following: 

1. On what date will you be writing your 
final exam at U.B.C.? 


2. Are you available for employment in the 
White Rock area only? 

3. You are registered for employment as 
Labour (Veneer), what other types of employ- 
ment (if any) are you willing to accept? 

4. On what date does U.B.C. commence after 
Xmas holidays? 

To this questionnaire, the claimant re- 
plied on December 21, 1961, stating he had 
written his final examination on December 
16, 1961, that he was available for work 
in the White Rock and New Westminster 
areas, that he was willing to accept any 
reasonable type of work, pointing out that 
his main kind of work had been as a paper- 
worker, and that if he returned to university 
for the second half of the winter session, 
it would commence on January 5, 1962. 
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The employment section of the local 
office, when asked about the opportunities 
of employment that might be available to 
the claimant from December 16, 1961, to 
January 4, 1962, reported: “No opportuni- 
ties for part-time employment for period 
mentioned.” Other information received 
disclosed that claimant was again attending 
university from January 7, 1962. The in- 
surance officer was still of the opinion that 
the disqualification for non-availability for 
work effective September 24, 1961, should 
remain in effect. 


On January 14, 1962, the claimant ap- 
pealed to the board of referees, specifically 
from the disallowance of his claim from 
December 17, 1961 to January 7, 1962. He 
stated he had understood that he had been 
disqualified as he could not prove he was 
available for work while attending univer- 
sity, and as no other reasons had been given 
for disqualification, he failed to see why he 
was still disqualified, since he had again 
registered for work including selling or do- 
ing postal work anywhere in the New West- 
minster-White Rock area. Also submitted 
as evidence was a letter written by the 
Postmaster at White Rock, B.C., on Janu- 
ary 15, 1962, which reads: 

This will verify that [Claimant], . . . [by] 
occupation university student, did apply for 
work at this office in November in advance 
of the Xmas rush. [Claimant] has performed 
extra Xmas service satisfactorily at this office 
in previous years. He would have been used 
this year but my requirements had to be on 
duty by the 14th December. [Claimant] was not 
through exams in time to meet this deadline. 


The claimant’s father wrote on January 
29, 1962, outlining the financial struggle of 
the claimant in keeping up his studies at 
university, and expressed the wish that 
something could be done to assist his son 
to collect unemployment insurance benefits 
during his Christmas holidays. 


A board of referees, which heard the 
case at New Westminster, B.C., on Febru- 
ary 15, 1962, by a unanimous decision dis- 
missed the claimant’s appeal. The board’s 
decision reads in part: 


The claimant did not appear but was repre- 
sented by [his] father. 


Reviewing the submission, and before record- 
ing our decision, it seems desirable to em- 
phasize that the whole spirit and intent of the 
Jnemployment Insurance Act is intended to 
act as a cushion against the hardships incidental 
to protracted periods of involuntary unemploy- 
ment. It seems also necessary to point out that 
the term availability must be interpreted in a 
practical common sense manner and should 
not be confused with a claimant’s willingness 
to work. 

A university student, such as this claimant, 
even though he may have established a right 
to benefit because of the fulfilment of the 
statutory contribution requirement during his 
summer vacation, is not really unemployed at 
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all in the sense of that term which permeates 
the Unemployment Insurance Act and _ the 
Regulations thereunder. 

In this case, the claimant filed his applica- 
tion for benefit on 5 December, 1961, and the 
presumption is that he will be returning to his 
university studies early in the new year. In the 
intervening period, there would be two holidays, 
Christmas and New Year. It is highly improb- 
able that an employer would engage the services 
of such a student, well knowing that his services 
would be of a temporary character only, and 
it should be remembered in this connection 
that the sort of temporary help ordinarily 
engaged for special Christmas activities would 
have been so engaged sometime prior to 17 
December, 1961. 

On behalf of the claimant, [his father] stated 
that the claimant had written a number of 
examinations during the month of December 
1961, from a desire to discover what progress 
he was making. It would seem, therefore, that 
from 5 December to 16 December, 1961, the 
claimant was preoccupied with his examinations 
and not available for employment within the 
meaning of the Act. In this connection we note 
a letter written by the Postmaster at White 
Rock in which he states that he could not 
employ this person after 14 December, 1961. 

The Board takes the position further that 
it is not the purpose of the Unemployment 
Insurance Act to subsidize a student’s education, 
(if a student’s financial position is such that 
he needs assistance in his educational studies 
such assistance should come from other sources 
and not from the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund)... 

The Board also used the opportunity to read 
Umpire’s decision No. 1189 to [claimant’s 
father] in order that he might understand the 
basis upon which the insurance officer had 
reached his decision and which must also be a 
guide to our consideration of this case... 


With the permission of the chairman of 
the board of referees, the claimant appealed 
to the Umpire mainly on the grounds that 
there was an inconsistency between the 
board’s finding that it was not the purpose 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act to 
subsidize a student’s education, and that the 
Commission “advertises to put unemployed 
through vocational training.” He stated also 
that he knew of students who were con- 
sidered available for work and were re- 
celving unemployment benefits during the 
Christmas holiday period, and that in his 
own case, he had been available for work 
from December 11, 1961, to January S, 
1962, except for the day of December 16, 
1961, a Saturday, on which date he wrote 
a compulsory examination. 


Considerations and Conclusions: Availa- 
bility for work is a question of fact to be 
examined in the light of the particular cir- 
cumstances of each case, and, as a general 
rule, a claimant’s availability for work, is 
conditional (1) on his willingnes to accept 
work, and (2) on his prospects of obtaining 
employment of the kind he is willing to 
accept. 
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In the present case, the claimant’s will- 
ingness to work is unquestionable. How- 
ever, there is evidence that the employment 
which he would have taken and, in fact, 
could accept, would have to be, because 
of his probable return to the university on 
January 5, 1962, of very short duration. 
The board of referees, after considering 
this latter-mentioned aspect and having in 
mind the conditions of the local labour 


market, unanimously found, as a fact, that 
it was “highly improbable that an employer 
would engage the services of such a student 
well knowing that his services would be of 
a temporary character only. . .” 

As the evidence which is before me is 
the same as that which was before the 
board of referees, I decide to dismiss the 
claimant’s appeal. 





Conciliation Proceedings 
(Continued.from page 951) 


7. Baton Aldred Rogers Broadcasting 
Limited (CFTO-TV), Agincourt, Ont., and 
Motion Picture Studio Production Tech- 
nicians, Local 873, International Alliance 
of Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada (Conciliation Officers: 
F. J. Ainsborough and T. B. McRae) (L.G., 
Funes ps6) 

8. Buntain Bell and Co. Ltd., J. A. Gorm- 
ley (Stevedoring Service) and Horace B. 
Willis Ltd., and Labourers Protective Union 
No. 9568 (Conciliation Officer: H. R. Pet- 
tigrove) (L.G., Sept. 1961, p. 921). 


Conciliation Board Appointed 


Sydney and Louisburg Railway Company, 
Glace Bay, N.S., and Lodge No. 684 of the 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (L.G., 
May, p. 533). 


Settlement Reached following Board Procedure 


Canadian National Steamship Company 
Limited (Pacific Coast Service), Vancouver, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., May, p. 
534). 


Dispute Lapsed 


CKSO Radio Limited, Sudbury, Ont., and 
National Association of Broadcast Employ- 
ees and Technicians (Conciliation Officer: 
T. B. McRae) (L.G., July, p. 836). With- 
drawal of conciliation services granted on 
request of union. 





The Seventh World Congress of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
held in West Berlin, on July 11 called for the adoption of a “world-wide employment 


policy.” 


Clas Erik Odhner of Sweden, in presenting the program to the Congress, criticized 


several Western countries for failure to meet the unemployment problem. He said the 
“strange aversion” of the U.S. to state planning and investments was an important factor in 
producing recessions in that country. 

AFL-CIO President George Meany told the Congress that neutralism and free trade 
unionism were incompatible. The meeting unions could not be neutral when they were 
so close to hundreds of thousands of workers, many of whom were willing to risk their 
lives to cross the barrier into West Berlin. In his formal report, he termed the United 
Nations irreplaceable as a forum, and stressed that free labour was determined to save 
ies iN. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during June 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During June the Department of Labour prepared 260 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 171 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition, 248 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Defence 
Construction (1951) Limited and the Departments of Defence Production, Northern 
Affairs and National Resources, Public Works and Transport. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under the heading provide 
that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; ' 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in June for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of Contracts A geregate Amount 
DDelenCe. PEOU CUO a ea eae sal ee, 170 $960,388.00 
POStPOMCE tee cee etc ee re en eee ee 5 38,991.00 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police .................. 1 2,308.40 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manutacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment ot 
wages generally accepted as tair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules trom the Department ot 
Labour showing the applicable wage rate 
for each classification of workmen deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classitications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate, but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


_(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during June 


During June the sum of $8,211.21 was collected from 15 contractors for wage arrears 
due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcontractors, 
to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule of 
labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution to the 
124 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during June 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto. ) 


Department of Agriculture 


Nappan N S: MacDougall Construction Co Ltd, addition to Research Piggery, Experi- 
mental Farm. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Deep River Ont: M J Sulphur & Sons Ltd, subdivision services for blocks XX & MM. 
Whiteshell Man: Malcolm Construction Co Ltd, construction of research & development 
bidg, Nuclear Research Establishment. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Oshawa Ont: Abbotsford Homes Ltd, construction of 42 housing units (FP 1/58). 
Sarnia Ont: Cardinal Painting & Decorating Co, exterior painting of houses, Projects 
Nos. 2 & 8. Toronto Ont: Dell Construction Co Ltd, construction of 230 housing units 
(FP 9/59), Warden Ave. 


In addition, this Corporation awarded five contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Six Nations Indian Agency Ont: Gar-Jon Construction Ltd, construction of bridge 
over McKenzie Creek, Six Nations IR. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Dartmouth N S: Community Enterprises Ltd, supply & erection of steel maintenance 
hangar, HMCS Shearwater. Halifax N S: Fundy Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
timber cribwork shore protection, Osborne Head Gunnery Range; Universal Electric, 
renewal of electrical services, Jetty No 2, HMC Dockyard. Chatham N B: E J Ludford 
Line Construction Ltd, ceilometer & transmissometer installation, RCAF Station. Trenton 
Ont: B & B Cable Service Ltd, ceilometer & transmissometer installation, RCAF Station. 
Cold Lake Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, construction of liquid 
& gaseous oxygen storage bldg & GCA bldg, RCAF Station. Namao Alta: McNamara 
Construction Western Ltd, reconstruction of concrete aircraft parking apron, RCAF 
Station. Colwood B C: W R Menzies & Co Ltd, installation of steam distribution system, 
RCN. Various locations: Nine contracts in the restricted category. 
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Building and Maintenance 


Summerside P E I: Leonard Roofers & Metal Works, re-roofing of five hangars, RCAF 
Station. Halifax N S: Banfield & Miles, exterior painting of various bldgs. Camp Gage- 
town N B: Phillips Contracting Ltd, construction of parking area; Dexter Construction 
Co Ltd, resurfacing “D” zone, parade square. Valcartier Que: Dependable Painting Ltd, 
interior & exterior painting of bldgs, Camp. Barriefield Ont: Kingston Decorating Ltd, 
exterior painting of 12 bldgs, Vimy Barracks; Conniston Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of gatehouse & supporting services. Centralia Ont: Lavis Contracting Co Ltd, application 
of asphalt pavement overlay, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: T A Andre & Sons Ltd, altera- 
tions to boiler room, Yeo Hall, RMC. Shilo Man: Rowland Claydon & Co Ltd, construction 
of converter bldg & electrical alterations for bldg N-118, Camp. Winnipeg Man: Walter 
Wray Ltd, supply & installation of 745 metal windows, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: 
Taylor Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs, Currie Barracks. Wainwright Alta: 
Shaw Construction Co Ltd, crushing & stockpiling 12,500 cu yds of gravel. 


In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Limited awarded one contract containing 
the General Fair Wages Clause. 


Department of Defence Production 


Summerside P E I; Curran & Briggs Ltd, repairs to roads & parking areas, RCAF 
Station; Curran & Briggs Ltd, repairs to aerodrome pavements, RCAF Station. Cornwallis 
N S: A L Parelman Ltd, application of roofing shingles at various locations, HMCS 
Cornwallis. Greenwood N §S: Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, repair to wartime 
hangars line ramp, RCAF Station; Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, repair of roads, 
RCAF Station; M L Foster, repainting runway markings, RCAF Station. Gagetown N B: 
Weyman Construction Co Ltd, acoustic treatment to unit drill hall bldg D-15, Camp. 
Farnham Que: Desourdy Frere Ltee, construction of recreation hall. Centralia Ont: Karl 
Dudek, exterior painting of station bldgs, RCAF Station. Foymount Ont: Smiths Con- 
struction Co Ltd, paving of roads, RCAF Station. Hamilton Ont: W Ford Construction 
Ltd, extension of handrails & repairs to stairs, James St Armoury. Jpperwash Ont: Cardinal 
Painting & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior & interior painting & carpentry repairs to various 
bidgs, Military Camp. Ottawa Ont: Dibblee Construction Co Ltd, paving of roads, Con- 
naught Rifle Ranges; Dominion Steel & Coal Corp Ltd, installation of fence, Connaught 
Rifle Ranges; O’Leary’s (1956) Ltd, road repairs, RCAF Station, Rockcliffe. Uplands Ont: 
L Mongeon & Son, installation of roof at 208 Workshop, RCEME. Dauphin Man: Metal 
Industries Ltd, repairs & replacement of furnace, Armoury. Rivers Man: Zenith Paving 
Ltd, resurfacing runways & overshoot areas, CJATC Camp. Shilo Man: H G Hay 
Decorating Co, interior painting of Bldg T-100, Military Camp; Brandon Asphalt Paving 
Ltd, regrading, shaping & sealcoating of access road to Military Camp. Saskatoon Sask: 
Thode Construction Ltd, paving of parking lot, RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: Everall 
Engineering Ltd, road repairs, RCAF Station. Wainwright Alta: Poole Construction Co 
Ltd, repair of Battle River diversion structure, Camp. Belmont Park B C: C D Johnston, 
repainting exterior of 53 residences in “A” & “B” blocks; C D Johnston, repainting exterior 
of 52 residences in “V”, “W”, “XS” & “Y” blocks; C D Johnston, repainting exterior of 
42 residences in “S”, “RN”, & “RS” blocks. Esquimalt B C: Old Country Industrial 
Contractors Ltd, exterior painting of bldgs & railings of parade ground, HMCS Naden; 
K J Howe, exterior painting of five bldgs, HMCS Naden. 


In addition, this Department awarded 171 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: Munck Ltd, construction & installation of telescoping on Shed 21. Saint 
John N B: Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co Ltd, replacement of dockside doors, Shed 8. 
Montreal Que: Canadian Locomotive Co Ltd, supply & installation of railroad track scale: 
Charles Duranceau Ltee, construction of viaduct & connected works at Wellington Street 
near May Avenue for Section 1A, Champlain Bridge. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Prince Edward Island National Park P E I: R H Rankin Construction, construction 
ot toilet & shower bldg, New London Campground & toilet bldg, Brackley Beach. Cape 
Breton Highlands National Park N S: M R Chappell Ltd, construction of laundry bldg & 
entrance kiosk at Broad Cove Campground; J W Rudderham Ltd, mechanical & electrical 
installations for water supply system, Broad Cove Campground. Louisburg N S: Dominion 
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Structural Steel Division, Canada Iron Foundries Ltd, erection of structural steel for 
Administration Bldg, Fortress Restoration Program. Prince Albert National Park Sask: 
Pidskalney & Paulsen Construction Ltd, construction of marina. 


In addition, this Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Department of Public Works 


Portugal Cove South Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, breakwater repairs. Pushthrough 
Nfid: Avalon Construction & Engineering Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Rocky Harbour 
Nfid: Avalon Construction & Engineering Ltd, wharf extension. St John’s Nfld: Fred A 
Down, alterations to Fisheries Cold Storage Bldg. Upper Island Cove Nfld: Wm O’Reilly, 
wharf reconstruction. Graham’s Pond P E 1: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, improvements 
(landing extension & deck repairs). Higgins Shore P E I: Ralph Ford, wharf repairs. 
Naufrage P E I: Edward MacCallum, breakwater extension. Poverty Beach PE I: LE 
Wellner, Jr, landing extension. Savage Harbour P E I: Douglas & MacEwen Construction 
Co, repairs to entrance channel pier. Digby N S: C & M Products Ltd, harbour improve- 
ments, fire protection (installation of fire hydrants). Stoney Island N S: R A Douglas 
Ltd, breakwater construction. Dalhousie N B: Alford Bros Construction Co Ltd, harbour 
improvements. Little Cape N B: Leo LeBlanc, construction of haul-out Slip. Petitcodiac 
N B: MacPherson Builders Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Point Sapin N B: Gerard 
Johnson, construction of haul-out slip. Port Elgin N B: MacPherson Builders Ltd, con- 
struction of federal bldg. Brion Island M I Que: Les Entreprises de Fatima Ltee, repairs 
to slipway. Cap aux Meules Que: Gulf Maritime Construction Ltd, breakwater repairs & 
enlargement. Cap Chat Que: McMullen & Gagnon Inc, wharf improvements. Etang du 
Nord M I Que: La Cie de Construction Arseneau, wharf repairs. Les Mechins Que: Roger 
Boudreau, wharf repairs. New Carlisle Que: Cecil H Beebe, wharf repairs. Quebec Que: 
Laverendrye Construction Ltee, construction of UIC Bldg; Maurice Laverdiere, alterations, 
Upper Town Post Office, 3 Buade St. St Augustin Que: Landry Construction Inc, construc- 
tion of landing pier. Ste Croix Que: Plessis Construction, construction of protection works. 
St Ferdinand Que: Conrad Lessard Ltee, construction of post office bldg. St Jean I O Que: 
Les Entreprises Cap Diamant Ltee, construction of retaining wall. St Laurent I O Que: 
Travaux St Laurent Enrg, construction of retaining wall. St Michel de Bellechasse Oue: 
Noel Grenier, construction of protection wall. St Pierre les Becquets Que: Maurice Maillot, 
construction of protection works. St Vallier Que: Gaumond et Freres, construction of 
protection wall. Amherstburg Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, construction of retaining 
wall. Arnprior Ont: Able Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Barry’s Bay 
Ont: R G Reinke Sons Ltd, addition, alterations & repairs to post office bldg. Belle River 
Ont: George L Dillon Construction Ltd, reconstruction of training wall. Dault’s Bay Ont: 
MacDonald & Sykes Ltd, wharf repairs. Elk Lake Ont: P M Lechlitner, wharf repairs. 
Gull Lake (Gravenhurst) Ont: Barway Marine, wharf repairs. Cook Bay (Lake Simcoe) Ont: 
Weller Tree Experts, harbour improvements at entrance of Jersey River. Manitowaning 
Ont: R Bryant Construction, construction of federal bldg. New Liskeard Ont: Tri-Town, 
alterations to federal bldg. Ottawa Ont: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, addition to ventilation 
systems, Post Office Headquarters Bldgs, Confederation Heights; John Shore Construction 
Ltd, alterations & additions to RCMP Headquarters bldg, “S” Directorate & “A” Division; 
Louis G Fortin Construction, alterations, Kent-Albert Bldg, Kent St; Capital Enterprises, 
alierations in certain area of Confederation Bldg, Wellington St (Job “B”); Capital 
Enterprises, alterations to Geological Bldg, 601 Booth St. Sarnia Ont: Con-Bridge Ltd, 
construction of wharf extension. Toronto (Don Mills) Ont: Wembley Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of Trade & Commerce Bldg, Coldwater Road & Leslie Street; Wilson Cartage, 
removal of ashes, garbage & waste paper from federal bldgs. Windsor Ont: Scott Electrical 
Contractors Ltd, installation of fire alarm system in Income Tax Bldg. Prince Albert Sask: 
H A Hawksworth, replacement of windows on second floor, federal bldg. Swift Current 
Sask: MacWilliam Construction Co Ltd, construction of agricultural research laboratory 
& administration bldg. Raymond Alta: Getkate Masonry Construction Ltd, construction of 
post office bldg. Glacier National Park B C: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
commemorative monument, Rogers Pass, Trans-Canada Highway. Hospital Bay B CG: 
Greenlees Piledriving Co Ltd, harbour improvements. Quesnel B C: Thompson Construction 
Co Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Salmon Arm B C: Thomas Stubbins & Sons, construc- 
tion of RCMP detachment quarters & garage. Tofino B C: Tom Gibson Contracting, harbour 
improvements. Vancouver B C: Bennett & White Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
Standards Bldg for Dept of Trade & Commerce; Peterson & Cowan Elevator Co Ltd, 
repair of escalator units, general Post Office, 349 West Georgia St; R D Bristowe & 
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Associates, cleaning & external repairs to Customs House. Victoria B C: Pacific Piledriving 
Co Ltd, harbour repairs. Flatt Creek-Eagle Plain Y T: Pembina River Construction Ltd, 
repairs & maintenance to Development Road, Mile O-76. Whitehorse Y T: Whitehorse 
Painting & Decorating, interior painting of 34 units, Valleyview Housing; Conniston 
Construction Co Ltd, landscaping & construction of sidewalks & driveways, federal housing. 


In addition, this Department awarded 66 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Brossard Que: Payette Construction Ltd, reclamation & protection of Sylga & Lefebvre 
property. Cornwall Ont: Fernand Halle, landscaping, North of Seventh St, Cornwall North 
Channel Bridge; Fernand Halle, landscaping, Second St to Seventh St, Cornwall North 
Channel Bridge; Fernand Halle, landscaping, Cornwall Island, Cornwall North Channel 
Bridge. St Catharines Ont: Bridge & Tank Co of Canada Ltd, supply, installation & adjust- 
ment of mitring guides for mitre gates, Welland Canal; Frost Steel & Wire Co Ltd, supply 
& installation of chain link fence at Locks 2, 4, 6 & 8, Welland Canal. 


Department of Transport 


Keppel Island Nfld: Avalon Construction & Engineering Ltd, construction of dwelling. 
Powles Head Nfld: S J Clark, construction of two dwellings, fog alarm & storage shed. 
Halifax N S: E J Ludford Line Construction Ltd, installation of lighting for access & 
service roads & cable system for fire alarm purposes, International Airport; Capital Window 
Cleaners Ltd, interior cleaning of Air Terminal Bldg, International Airport. Jordan Bay 
N S: Wm E Smith, construction of two dwellings. Alma N B: Judson E Kelly, construction 
of two dwellings. Fredericton N B: Diamond Construction (1961) Ltd, surface treatment 
of parking apron, Airport. Cartierville Que: G M Gest Contractors Ltd, installation of 
traffic lights & warning signs on Bois Franc Road, Airport. Greenly Island Que: Roger 
Gagne & Gerard Gauthier, construction of dwelling. Port Harrison Que: J M Fuller Ltd, 
renovation of dwellings. Prince Shoal Que: Janin Construction Ltd, construction of pier & 
superstructure for lighthouse. Rouyn Que: Betteridge-Smith Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of NDB Bldg & associated work. Moosonee Ont: J M Fuller Ltd, installation of 
primary power cables to NDB. Ottawa Ont: Stanley Sulpher Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of power house & emergency plant for Greenbank Rd Transmitter Station; Sanco 
Ltd, interior cleaning of Air Terminal Bldg, International Airport. Flin Flon Man: Plains 
City Electric Co Ltd, installation of LI approach lighting, runway 17, Airport. Winnipeg 
Man: McNamara Construction of Ontario Ltd, construction of aircraft parking apron 
& related taxiways, International Airport. Saskatoon Sask: Jim Patrick Ltd, clearing, 
stumping, grubbing, grading, gravelling, fencing & related work at Localizer 14-32 site, 
Airport. Calgary Alta: Standard Gravel & Surfacing of Canada Ltd, extension of runway 
16-34, etc, Airport. Edmonton Alta: McCormick Electric Ltd, relocation of glide path 
bldg, runway 33 & related work at Municipal Airport; Caledonia Electric Ltd, electrical 
installations, runways 19 & 29, International Airport. Lethbridge Alta: Kenwood Engineer- 
ing Construction Ltd, replacement of glide path bldg on runway 05 & related work, Airport. 
Abbotsford B C: Deitcher’s Construction, construction of emergency powerhouse & related 
work. Victoria B C: John Laing & Son (Canada) Ltd, construction of aircraft parking 
apron, International Airport. 


In addition, this Department awarded four contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Housing starts in urban centres of 5,000 population and over during the first half of 
1962 totalled 41,237, an increase of 3.4 per cent over the 39,873 starts in the first half 
of 1961, reports the Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation. 

Dwelling units for which NHA loans were approved during the first half of this year 
declined by 19.9 per cent to 26,720 from 33,378 units in the first half of 1961. 


Actual completions during the first half of 1962 totalled 39,128, an increase of 13.2 
per cent over the 34,562 figure for the first half of 1961. 
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PRICES AND THE 


Consumer Price Index, July 1962 


The consumer price index (1949—100) 
rose 0.4 per cent from 130.5 to 131.0 
between June and July largely as a result 
of an increase in the food index. The 
housing, transportation, health and personal 
care, and recreation and reading indexes 
were also at higher levels. The clothing 
index declined, however, and the tobacco 
and alcohol index was unchanged.* 


The index one year earlier was 129.0. 


The food index rose 1.1 per cent from 
125.6 to 127.0, reflecting price increases 
for most fresh and cured meats, especially 
pork and chicken. Beef prices continued 
to rise. Prices were also higher for eggs, 
flour, coffee, grapefruit, apples, canned fruits 
and most fresh vegetables, particularly pota- 
toes and tomatoes. Prices were lower for 
margarine, powdered skim milk, oranges, 
bananas, grapes, cabbage and lettuce. 


The housing index increased 0.1 per cent 
from 134.9 to 135.1 as both the shelter 
and household operation components moved 
to slightly higher levels. In shelter, both 
rent and home-ownership were up. In house- 
hold operation, fuel and lighting, floor 
coverings, textiles, utensils and equipment 
and household supplies moved up. Furniture 
prices were unchanged and appliance prices 
somewhat lower. 


The clothing index declined 0.2 per cent 
from 113.1 to 112.9 as a result of sale 
prices for men’s, women’s and children’s 
wear and piece goods. 


The transportation index increased 0.2 
per cent from 140.4 to 140.7 as a result 
of higher prices for both domestic and 
imported passenger cars. Gasoline prices 
declined slightly. 

The health and personal care index was 
up 0.1 per cent from 158.2 to 158.4 due 
to price increases for toilet soap and men’s 
haircuts. 


The recreation and reading index in- 
creased 0.5 per cent from 147.0 to 147.8 
due to a rise in the reading component as 
a result of price increases for newspapers 
and imported magazines. The recreation 
component remained unchanged. 

The tobacco and alcohol index remained 
unchanged at its May and June levels of 
‘i Wee 





* See Table F-1 at back of book. 
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Group indexes in July 1961 were: food 
124.9, housing 132.9, clothing 112.2, trans- 
portation 138.7, health and personal care 
155.1, recreation and reading 145.0, and 
tobacco and alcohol 115.8. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, June 1962 


Consumer price indexes (1949—100) rose 
in nine of the ten regional cities between 
May and June.* Increases ranged from 0.1 
per cent in Saint John to 0.5 per cent in 
Toronto. The St. John’s index declined 0.2 
percent: 

Food indexes were up in all cities except 
St. John’s. Housing indexes rose in six cities, 
declined in one and remained unchanged in 
three. Clothing indexes increased in six 
cities, decreased in three and remained 
unchanged in the remaining city. The index 
for transportation rose in five cities, declined 
in two and held steady in three. Indexes 
for health and personal care were up in 
seven cities and down in three. Recreation 
and reading indexes were unchanged in six 
cities, rose in three cities and declined in 
the remaining city. Tobacco and alcohol 
indexes were unchanged in all ten regional 
Cities: 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between May and June were as 
follows: Toronto +0.6 to 132.3; Ottawa 
+0.5 to 131.7; Saskatoon-Regina +0.5 to 
127.4; Halifax +0.4 to 129.6; Winnipeg 
+0.4 to 129.1; Edmonton-Calgary +0.4 to 
125.9; Montreal +0.3 to 130.5; Vancouver 
+0.3 to 129.4; Saint John +0.1 to 130.9; 
St. John’s —0.2 to 117.4f. 


Wholesale Price Index, June 1962 


The general wholesale index (1935-39= 
100) rose to 240.3 in June, up 0.5 per cent 
from the May index of 239.1 and 3.8 per 
cent above the June 1961 index of 231.4. 
Five major group indexes increased while 
three declined. 

The animal products group index rose 
2.4 per cent to 260.5 from 254.4. A rise of 
1.0 per cent to 241.9 from 239.6 took place 
in the textile products group index. The 
chemical products group index moved up 





* See Table F-2 at back of book. 
+ On base June 1951=108. 
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0.5 per cent to 191.3 from 190.4, the wood 
products group index advanced 0.3 per cent 
to 318.0 from 317.0, and the non-metallic 
minerals products group index increased 
slightly to 188.4 from 188.1. 

The non-ferrous metals products group 
index moved down 0.3 per cent to 193.7 
from 194.8, the vegetable products group 
index declined 0.3 per cent to 211.9 from 
212.5 and the iron products group index 
eased 0.3 per cent to 256.1 from 256.9. 


The residential building material price 
index (1935-39=100) moved up from 
295.8 to 296.6 betweent May and June. On 
the 1949 base, the index changed from 
129.7 to 130.1. 

The index of non-residential building 
material prices (1949100) remained steady 
at 131.6. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, June 1962 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) rose to 105.3, a record, at 
mid-June; the May index was 105.2. The 
0.1-per-cent increase from May was attrib- 
utable to a seasonal rise in food prices. 


The index has risen 1.3 per cent since 
June 1961. 


British Index of Retail Prices, May 1962 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 16, 
1962—100) rose from 101.9 to 102.2 be- 
tween mid-April and mid-May. The increase 
was attributable mainly to a 0.5-per-cent 
rise in the food index because of the 
imposition of a purchase tax on confec- 
tionery and price increases in potatoes, 
tomatoes, mutton and lamb, only partly 
offset by reductions in prices of other fresh 
vegetables, fresh fruit and bacon. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department 
of Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the num- 
ber (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE. 

List No. 166 
Accident Prevention 


The following eight pamphlets were is- 
sued by the British Ministry of Labour 
in London between 1958 and 1961 and 
published by HMSO: 

1. Canteens and Messrooms for Small 
Factories. Pp. 48. 

2. Cloakroom Accommodation 
Washing Facilities in Factories. Pp. 32. 

3. Fire Fighting in Factories. Pp. 43. 

4. Ionising Radiations: Precautions for 
Industrial Users. Pp. 63. 

5. Radioactive Markers in Go-Devils: 
Safety Precautions. Pp. [13]. 

6. Safety in Building Operations, Roof- 
ingeyPpeel2; 

7. Safety in the Use of Abrasive Wheels. 
Pp. 64. 

8. Toxic Substances in Factory Atmos- 
pheres. Pp. 12. 


and 
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Annual Reports 


9. CANADA. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 
COMMISSION. -Twentieth Annual Report, 
Fiscal Year ending March 31, 1961. Ot- 
tawa, Queen’s Printer, 1961. Pp. 48. 


10. GREAT BRITAIN. CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER. Economic Survey, 1962. Lon- 
don, HMSO, 1962. Pp. 59. 


11. MANITOBA. DEPARTMENT OF INDUSTRY 
AND COMMERCE. Annual Report for Period 
ending March 3I1st, 1961. Winnipeg, 1962. 
Pp ols 


12. NEW BRUNSWICK. WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION BoarD. Forty-third Annual Re-. 
port, 1961. St. John, 1962. Pp. 38. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


13. BEATTY, Marion. Labor-Management 
Arbitration Manual. New York, E. E. 
Eppler, “1960/"Pp'"186. 

A step-by-step guide for anyone who has to 
handle a case before an arbitrator or arbitration 
board. Tells about selecting arbitrators, ex- 
penses of arbitration, preparing and presenting 
the case, the applicability of legal rules, griev- 
ance procedure and mediation and conciliation. 

14. CARROTHERS, ALFRED WILLIAM 
ROoKE. Labour Arbitration in Canada; a 
Study of the Law and Practice relating to 
the Arbitration of Grievance Disputes in 
Industrial Relations in Common Law, Can- 
ada. Toronto, Butterworths, 1961. Pp. 204. 
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“The object of this study is to describe and 
evaluate arbitration as a method of settling 
grievance disputes in labour-management rela- 
tions.” 


Biographies 


15. DWarKADAS, KANJI. Forty-five Years 
with Labour. New York, Asia Publishing 
House, 1962. Pp. 315. 

The author has spent 45 years as a worker 
and personnel officer in the textile industry in 
India. He describes working conditions in the 
textile industry and tells of his efforts to im- 
prove workers’ housing. 

16. FOULSER, GEORGE. Seaman’s Voice. 
London, MacGibbon & Kee, 1961. Pp. 192. 


Autobiography of a British sailor. 


Economic Development 


17. KUZNETS, SIMON SMITH. Six Lectures 
on Economic Growth. Glencoe, Ill., Free 
Press, [1960, c1959}. Pp. 122. 

Each lecture contains two papers. Contents 
range from The Meaning and Measurement of 
Economic Growth to Knowledge and Policy. 

18. ROBERTSON, (SIR) DENNIS HOLME. 
Growth, Wages, Money. Cambridge [Eng.] 
University Press, 1961. Pp. [64]. 


Three lectures given at Cambridge University 
by that university’s Emeritus Professor of Polit- 
ical Economy. 


Finance 


19. McIvor, RusseL CraiG. Canadian 
Monetary, Banking, and Fiscal Develop- 
ment. Toronto, Macmillan, 1958. Pp. 263. 

A history of monetary and banking develop- 
ment from the days of New France till the 
present. Touches on war finance during the 
First and Second World Wars, the depression 
period and the introduction of central bank- 
ing, social credit in Alberta, and post-war 
monetary and fiscal policy. 

20. Tower, RALPH BURNETT. A Hand- 
book of Small Business Finance. Sth ed. 
Rev. by Staff Members of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration. Washington, U.S. Smail 
Business Administration, 1961. Pp. 81. 


_ Provides information on the financial opera- 
tions of small business. 


Industrial Relations 


21. CHICAGO. UNIVERSITY. GRADUATE 
SCHOOL OF BuSINEss. The Structure of Col- 
lective Bargaining; Problems and Perspec- 
tives; Proceedings of a Seminar sponsored 
by Graduate School of Business, University 
of Chicago, and the McKinsey Foundation. 
Edited by Arnold R. Weber. [New York], 
Free Press of Glencoe, [1961]. Pp. 380. 

Examines developments in collective bar- 
gaining. Includes studies of collective bargain- 
ing in the steel, meat packing, chemical, air 
transportation, and construction industries, and 
an analysis of public policy on collective bar- 
gaining. 
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22. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND LABOR. Construction 
Site Picketing. Hearings before the General 
Subcommittee on Labor of the Committee 
on Education and Labor, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Eighty-seventh Congress, First 
Session on H. R. 2955 and Various Bills to 
amend Section 8(b) (4) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended ...Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 326. 

Hearings held April 17-25, 1961. The General 
Subcommittee on Labor discussed legislation 
which would reverse the Supreme Court deci- 
sion on the Denver Building Trades case, where 
the Supreme Court ruled that the Denver Build- 
ing Trades Council had violated the secondary 
boycott provisions of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act by picketing a construction job 
where the contractor had employed a non- 
union electrical subcontractor. 

23. U.S. CoNGREsS. HOUSE. COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND LaABor. Labor-Manage- 
ment Irregularities: Investigation of Dis- 
crimination in Employment and Irregulari- 
ties in the Field of Labor-Management 
Relations. Hearing before the Committee 
on Education and Labor, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Eighty-seventh Congress, First 
Session. Hearings held in New York, N.Y., 
June 3 and 24, 1961. Washington, GPO, 
1961. Pp. 104. 


These hearings deal with alleged discrimina- 
tion in employment, migratory labour, and 
alleged unfair labour practices by unions. 


Labour Organization 


24, CAMPAIGNE, JAMESON G. Check-off; 
Labor Bosses and Working Men. Chicago, 
H. Regnery Co., 1961. Pp. 248. 


The author, an American newspaper editor, 
advocates the abolition of compulsory check-off 
and of compulsory union membership in the 
U.S. He alleges that certain American labour 
leaders are too powerful. 


25. PouND, Roscoz. Labor Unions and 
the Concept of Public Service. Washington, 


American Enterprise Association, 1959. 
Popes: 
The author, former Dean and Professor 


Emeritus of the Harvard University Law School, 
recommends that labour unions should be sub- 
ject to duties and responsibilities under law 
and should not be immune. 


Labouring Classes 


26. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Office 
Occupations. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1960. 
Pp. 64. 

Contains job descriptions of different office 
workers. 

27. CueIT, EARL FRANK. Injury and Re- 
covery in the Course of Employment. New 
York, Wiley, 1961. Pp. 377. 

The author discusses how well workmen’s 


compensation in the US. succeeds in: “1. 
Restoring economic losses due to occupational 
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disability and death. 2. Providing medical care. 
3. Returning injured workers to their jobs.” 

28. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. REFERENCE Division. Labour 
Relations and Conditions of Work in Brit- 
ain. Rev. March 1962. London, 1962. Pp. 
45. 


Contents: Pay, Hours and Holidays. Safety. 
Health and Welfare. Industrial Relations. 
Human Relations at the Work Place. 


29. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Vo- 
cational Training. Fourth item on the 
agenda. Geneva, 1961-1962. 2 volumes. 

At head of title: International Labour Con- 
ference. 46th session, Geneva, 1962. Volume 1 
contains a proposed Recommendation concern- 
ing vocational training. Volume 2 contains a 
summary and brief analysis of the replies of 
67 member governments as well as English and 
French versions of the proposed text to be 
considered at the 46th session. 

30. OHIO. DIVISION OF WOMEN AND MI- 
NORS AND MINIMUM WAGE. The Employment 
of Youth in Ohio Industry: Education, Occu- 
pation, Injuries, 1955-1960. Columbus, Dept. 
of Industrial Relations, Division of Women 
and Minors and Minimum Wage, Division 
of Labor Statistics, 1961. Pp. 96. 


31. SENESH, LAWRENCE. Our Labor Force: 
Workers, Wages and Unions, by Lawrence 
Senesh and Barbara Warne Newell. Harry 
Negley, consultant. Minneapolis, Curriculum 
Resources, c1961. Pp. 84. 


“...Presents the role of manpower in the 
American economy: the factors which have 
contributed to the growth and composition of 
the [U.S.] labor force; the role of the market, 
organized labor, and government in determining 
wages and working conditions.” 

32. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Labor Offices in the United States and 
Canada. November 1961. Washintgon, GPO, 
19622 Pp. 


Management 


33. ARGYRIS, CHRIS. Understanding Or- 
ganizational Behavior. Homewood, Ill., Dor- 
Sey Press; 1960, Pp: 179: 


Written for the social scientist studying be- 
havior in an organization. Tells how to carry 
out an interview, what kind of questions to ask 
and what not to ask, and how to analyse the 
information received, etc. 


34. DALZIEL, STUART. The Human Impli- 
cations of Work Study; the Case of Pakitt 
Ltd., by Stuart Dalziel and Lisl Klein. 
Stevenage, Eng., Human Sciences Unit, 
Warren Spring Laboratory, 1960. Pp. 81. 


A case study which describes what happened 
to one company that called in a management 
consultant firm to help improve productivity 
by the introduction of work study. 


Research, Industrial 


35. GREAT BRITAIN. DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. Re- 
search for Industry; a Report on Work 
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done by Industrial Research Associations in 
the Government Scheme, 1960. London, 
HMSO, 1961: [1.6:,.1962].ePp, 148: 


36. U.S. NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. 
Publication of Basic Research Findings in 
Industry, 1957-59. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Pp. 43. 


Unemployment 


37. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. Em- 
ployment Objectives in Economic Develop- 
ment; Report of a Meeting of Experts. 
Geneva; 196149 Ppii255: 

Deals with unemployment and underemploy- 
ment. Includes case studies of employment 
problems and policies in Brazil, Ghana, India, 
Italy, Japan, the Philippines, Poland and Egypt. 

38. MALISOFF, Harry. The Insurance 
Character of Unemployment Insurance. 
Kalamazoo, Mich., W. E. Upjohn Institute 
for Employment Research, 1961. Pp. 44. 

Analyses the mixture of insurance and wel- 
fare in unemployment insurance and considers 
how the dominant insurance character can 
be maintained while the unemployment ex- 
igencies keep changing. 

39. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Unemployment: Terminology, Measurement, 
and Analysis. [Study Papers prepared for] 
Subcommittee on Economic Statistics of the 
Joint Economic Committee, Congress of 
the United States. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Posslts? 

Contains three Study Papers: 1. Unemploy- 
ment Terminology and Classification. 2. Some 


Alternative Indexes of Employment and Unem- 
ployment. 3. Unemployment in the Early 1960’s. 


40. U.S. COoNGREss. JOINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE. Employment and Unemploy- 
ment. Hearings before the Subcommittee on 
Economic Statistics of the Joint Economic 
Committee, Congress of the United States, 
Eighty-seventh Congress, First Session, pur- 
suant to Sec. 5 (a) of Public Law 304, 79th 
Congress. December 18, 19, 20, 1961. 
Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 399. 

The Subcommittee considered three ques- 
tions, in particular: 1. Are statistics on employ- 
ment and unemployment adequate in concept, 
coverage, consistency, accuracy, and amount of 
detail? 2. What has caused the high rate of 
unemployment? 3. What should be the public 
and private policies for dealing with employ- 
ment and unemployment over the next couple 
of years? 

41. U.S. ConGrREss. JoINT ECONOMIC 
COMMITTEE. Higher Unemployment Rates, 
1957-60: Structural Transformation or In- 
adequate Demand. [A Study Paper pre- 
pared for the] Subcommittee on Economic 
Statistics. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 79. 

At head of title: 87th Cong. 1st sess. Joint 
Committee print. An analysis of the reasons 


for the higher unemployment rates in the 1957- 
1960 period. 
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Women—Employment 


42. CANADIAN NURSES’ ASSOCIATION. 
Facts and Figures about Nursing in Canada. 
Horonto,, 1960. Pp. 32. 


43. KLEIN, VIOLA. Employing Married 
Women. London, Institute of Personnel 
Management, 1961. Pp. 51. 


Study based on information supplied by 120 
firms employing about 27,000 married women. 
The study explains why there is some reluctance 
to hire them. 


44, WINTER, ELMER. A Woman’s Guide 
to Earning a Good Living. New York, 
Simon and Schuster, 1961. Pp. 401. 


Contains practical suggestions for both single 
and married women who are looking for jobs. 
Includes a brief review of 52 fields to choose 
from. 


Miscellaneous 


45. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE. The Volunteer in 
Recreation. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1958. 
Pp: 48. 


46. CANADIAN ASSOCIATION FOR ADULT 
EDUCATION. Tomorrow’s Teaching for 
Adults; a Report on Teaching Machines and 
Programmed Instruction, with Glossary and 
Bibliography. Toronto, 1962. Pp. 36. 


47. COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE CANA- 
DIAN LIMITED. Canadian Master Tax Guide; 
a Guidebook to Canadian Income Tax with 
Rates and Fees under the Excise Tax Act; 
the Companies Act and a Brief Outline of 
the Estate Tax Act. 17th ed., January 1962. 
Don Mills, Ont., 1962. Pp. 409. 


48. CORBETT, RICHMOND M. Pension 
Trends and the Self-employed. New Bruns- 
wick, N.J., Rutgers University Press, 1961. 
Pp. 156. 


Discusses the problem of the self-employed 
person, such as doctors, lawyers, farmers et al 
in the U.S. who were not permitted to deduct 
contributions to a pension fund from their 
income tax. Reviews legislation which would 
remedy this situation, introduced in the U.S. 
Congress. 


49, LOUGHEED, WILLIAM FOSTER. Second- 
ary Manufacturing Industry in the Cana- 
dian Economy. Toronto, Baxter Pub. Co., 
P96) 2 PDS. 


Discusses such aspects of secondary manu- 
facturing in.Canada as employment, capital 
investment, exports, imports, taxation, markets, 
productivity, foreign competition, government 
control, etc., with particular reference to the 
period 1949 to 1960. 

50. NATIONAL CONSUMER CREDIT COoN- 
FERENCE. 12th, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, 
ST. Louis, Mo., 1960. Consumer Credit in 
the Sixties; Proceedings. [St. Louis, Mo? 
Washington University? 1961]. Pp. 94. 


Conference held March 27, 28, 29, 1960. 


51. RAILWAY LABOR EXECUTIVES’ AsSo- 
CIATION. The Move toward Railroad Mer- 
gers, a Great National Problem. Washing- 
ton, 19624 Pomi02. 

An examination of the present proposals for 
railroad mergers in the U.S. 

52. TOLLES, NEWMAN ARNOLD. Labor 
Costs and International Trade, by N. Arnold 
Tolles, assisted by Betti C. Goldwasser. 
Washington, Committee for a National 
Trade Policy, 1961. Pp. 43. 

Examines “some of the practical and the 
logical problems involved in proposals to deter- 
mine so-called ‘flexible’ American tariff rates 
on the basis of comparative production costs 
in the U.S.A. and in foreign countries.” 

53. U.S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU. Services in 
Public and Voluntary Child Welfare Pro- 


grams, by Helen R. Jeter. Washington, 
GPO, 1962. Pp. 126. 
54. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. SPECIAL 


COMMITTEE ON AGING. Problems of the 
Aging. Hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Federal and State Activities of the 
Special Committee on Aging, United States 
Senate, Eighty-seventh Congress, First Ses- 
Siona.. 2226. slaWashingiony D:.C.;.Aueust 
23 and 24, 1961. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Pp. 254. 

The first in a series of hearings dealing with 
the programs and policies of different levels 
of government in the field of aging. 


55. U.S. SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM. 
Outline of Historical Background of Selec- 
tive Service, from Biblical Days to June 
30, 1960, prepared by Irving W. Hart, rev. 
by Maxwell O. Jensen. Rev. 1960 ed. Wash- 
ington, 1960. Pp. 60. 





More than 18 per cent of U.S. industrial establishments are sponsoring apprenticeship 
and other employee training programs. Edw. E. Goshen, Director of the U.S. Department 
of Labor’s Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, released figures in July as the result 


of a nation-wide study. 


Some 9,500 employers, of whom 80 per cent replied, were involved in a study survey 
conducted in March 1962 by the Bureau. The establishments included were representative 
of industry in general. The findings are to be published and made available later. 
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U.S. Labour Unions Own Assets Worth $1.5 Billion 


Labour unions in the United States had 
assets of $1.5 billion in 1960, according to 
a report by U.S. Secretary of Labor Arthur 
J. Goldberg. The unions, which included 
local, national and other types, gave total 
liabilities as $224 million, leaving net assets 
of more than $1.3 billion. 

About 25 per cent of the 260 national 
unions each took in more than $1 million a 
year in dues and other revenue. 

A total of 44,530 unions reported finan- 
cial statistics to the Labor Secretary, in 
accordance with the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act. Compiled by 
the Bureau of Labor-Management Reports, 
the results were published in Union Finan- 
cial Statistics and released by Secretary 
Goldberg. Assets by individual union were 
not given. 

Welfare and pension plan funds were not 
included in the report, as most of these— 
about 90 per cent—are administered by the 
employers. These funds have a total esti- 
mated value of $50 billion, increasing at 
the rate of about $5 billion a year. 


Of the 260 national unions, 75 per cent 
had total receipts of under $1 million; 16 
per cent of these unions had receipts of 
under $10,000; 27 per cent had total receipts 
of between $100,000 and $1,000,000; and 
4 per cent had revenue of less than $10,000. 


Nearly 55 per cent of the local unions 
had receipts of less than $5,000, an addi- 
tional 15 per cent had revenue of between 
$5,000 and $10,000. Unions classified as 
other than national or local had a receipt 
distribution similar to the local unions. 


The largest assets—at $770.8 million— 
were reported by the national unions; their 
total liabilities were $147.9 million. Local 
unions came next with assets of $670.1 
million and liabilities of nearly $43 million. 
Unions other than local or national reported 
assets worth nearly $100 million and liabili- 
ties of almost $33 million. 


Of the 44,530 unions reporting, 41,796 
were local unions, 260 were national as 
noted, and 2,474 were others. 


At present the grand total of reporting 
unions is over 52,000, as about 8,000 small 
organizations were not included in the first 
statistical report. 





A6th International Labour Conference 


(Continued from page 948) 


(5) making available training facilities to 
enable selected personnel from other coun- 
tries, either on an exchange basis or other- 
wise, to acquire skill, knowledge and ex- 
perience not available in their own country; 


(c) the organization of visits abroad for per- 
sons concerned with training to enable 
them to become familiar with training 
practices in other countries; 

(d) the loan of experienced personnel from 


one country to another to help organize 
training; 

(e) the exchange of qualified personnel; 

(f) the preparation _and supply of textbooks 

and other materials for training; 

the systematic exchange of information on 

training questions; 

(h) helping the industrializing countries to 
create and develop their national training 
systems and to acquire their own qualified 
teachers and instructors. 


— 


(g 
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79. Consideration should be given to— 

(a) the desirability and possibility of progres- 
sively assimilating training levels for the 
same occupation within a group of coun- 
tries with a view to facilitating access to 
training abroad as well as occupational 
mobility; 

(b) the possibility of reciprocal recognition 
of examination certificates in territories 
where training levels for the same occupa- 
tion are comparable; 

(c) the preparation and exchange of occupa- 
tional information such as job descriptions 
which may be particularly useful in the 
training of migrants. 


XVI. EFFECT ON EARLIER RECOMMENDATIONS 


80. This Recommendation supersedes the 
Vocational Training Recommendation, 1939, 
the Apprenticeship Recommendation, 1939, and 
the Vocational Training (Adults) Recommenda- 
tion, 1950. 
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A——Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED JULY 21, 1362 


(Estimates in thousands) 


















































Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 

Atlantic : Prairie British 
Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 

| The Pabour Monee won juices. ss: 6,877 630 1,914 2,492 1,218 623 
IMeneeeeeree ca n cere oe aes - 5,033 79 1,423 1,786 888 457 

WVGhTa OTL ean cneree i eisai ana at ormistosie: arcreliar's-s 1,844 151 491 706 330 166 

SIO) Sree Siac ccye ole cisions etsy 0) eeacaitos! srelle! enmne + 866 93 267 278 161 67 

DE 24 VALS a emis wscleecs isi 0: ave, <1. oleo~ 870 88 286 279 149 68 

DAE NV CALS teenies cisl cals ierbeter ala aie oa 2,981 251 838 1,116 503 278 

A OLE VCH ee pert raateiasc ks. 5 1 icbege ease siiae"s 1,939 176 476 734 356 197 

GSby ears aNd OVER. caccsrctees «esis 221 22 47 85 49 18 

DWiayO Ohese wc abn oood oR cme Seen combi 6,589 584 1,805 2,398 1,192 590 
| IN Cesarean pechidlc, oS RARE Geno te eee 4,786 440 1,332 17138 869 432 
| a pe) 6 Sane ie eee 1,783 144 473 685 323 158 
| (NPaEOUUTIRED, Snoop acum foeeee, OO 746 48 144 180 337 37 
INO neEraaren liie he nan Souk eo ooD Oe 5,823 536 1,661 2,218 855 553 
| MOR SS ee eee 5, 359 480 1,516 2,055 307 501 
ISVs oe aos oO ERO Sooo Tee 3,776 352 1,084 1,486 544 360 

Vi chICLe Muumesrseen seer rateuer ake. ki ere eel aus. ens e) & 1,583 128 432 619 263 141 

Homie mia | ONG ClNneeeemeeteeraye se ausieisiistpierate oro 308 46 109 94 26 30 

1 PEST cot ornicleycatteces Cat CEOS SR ce CRC 247 39 91 73 19 25 

\fonei(Shityp een cha oT OCR EE SOOT On kc 61 - 18 21 a = 

Persons not in the Labour Force......... 5,357 606 1,589 1,784 870 508 

IYI Nco ayo ns de ee OR recaC ICI OIE ORCcenCa 1,049 137 305 322 170 115 

Mota Voil nano toe hCG pa be Or ee cone 4,308 469 1,284 1,462 700 393 














* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED JULY 21, 1962 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 




















14-19 
years 
oe Total all 

persons 

Population 14 years of age and over %)...... 12,234 182i 

aA boirtorcesy ces ie ee ee 6,877 866 

ip Ove Caen ene ree ee ene 6,569 770 

Wnemployedar.ve.. pce ace hee 308 96 

Notas bourtOrcesn eee ane eee 5,357 955 

Participation rate ©) 

1062 Nal y221 Sleek Sate oe 56.2 47.6 

UTS. 20s eae etn ee ees, Pe. 55.3 38.2 
Unemployment rate () 

1962 Oulive2l eee ae es eee eer ee 4.5 11.1 

June) 23:26 aye aoe cree aoe oe 4.5 12.6 











20-64 years 








eens 65 years 

Men Women cee 
Married Other Married Other persons 
3,567 962 3,640 926 1,318 
Bedog 881 821 636 221 
3,346 817 807 618 211 
106 64 14 18 10 
115 81 2,819 290 1,097 
96.8 91.6 22.6 68.7 16.8 
96.9 90.9 23h 69.8 ine 
Bal hao ii 2.8 4.5 

3)533 Uae they 2.4 * 





©) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 


Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


®) The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 


) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
* Less than 10,000 unemployed. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED JULY 21, 1962 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 














Total umemploy eu rx cic ee tae oe ned ete = eae tna lie, 


On temporary layoff up to 30 days 
Without work and seeking work 


Seeking full-time work........... 
Seeking part-time work 


Seeking under 1 month 


Seeking 1—3 months 
Seeking 4—6 months............ 
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July June July 
1962 1962 1961 
308 301 354 
16 11 21 
292 290 333 
268 268 310 
24 22 2} 
92 110 104 
101 69 100 
37 42 49 
62 69 80 
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Year and 


Month 


1957—Total.... 
1958—Total.... 
1959—Total.... 
1960—Total.... 
1961—Total.... 


August...... 


October..... 
November... 
December.... 





B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 





Monthly Totals 





Trans- 


Nore: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 











Quarterly Totals@) 

















msn | Teicraee, a 
re anu- { truc- li Ripe es 3 
Mining | ,.42mis | StORM#® | Forestry [COME | elivice | Trade |(including| tary | Tey 
“a m- ) 
Si haves ment) | income 
535 4,838 1,661 336 1,311 277 2,265 3, 920 683 16,018 
527 4,823 1,685 270 1,317 307 2,360 4,303 727 16,521 
552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 332 2,528 4,653 746 17, 463 
551 5,188 1,806 326 1,245 344 2,638 5,019 790 18,119 
545 5,348 1,862 285 1,225 356 2,737 5,475 827 18, 884 
ae ee ee 62.4 302.5 88.8 678.6 | 1,375.1 205.6 | 1,563.9 
EE CUA gE O NS a ee ae ie Oe Leen neiey (en 1,629.4 
46.2 451.2 ALG GO na Vesey eemed| eitecch seattle st sie sPoesyeul cocoa syonsin ll a. apace eeaie ooaeliepeneversuspeys 1,615.3 
nae are va 75.4 373.8 91.9 690.3 1,375.3 210.2 | 1.629.9 
; : Ph () ih eregeee meeMeeY| eh cic ec cs ceaec |E Wls sin feiey ak. os) | eh saetles 61s copel| sar aoc ts arava shevapey syebot 1,657.7 
46.3 463.0 TUR), Ne See No 5.4 lemetaig Geese le |h-s Scare REDS. 0 oheng Sect [ten me Reel hoods cio 1,644.9 
46.2 458.8 158.1 85.1 311.5 89.9 712.2 1,413.5 | 211.9 | 1.625.1 
45.5 451.3 MPO) Ihoes oe coanslttvoce oan laob enon omallacapons iiaetys> ogoinlloooogoot 1,585.8 
45.8 450.7 LHS. ee Sab dco élle paar Rese | SOR OES re ea9 Gt abo] lonabenmertnl lop necro 1,565.7 
op ree ne 68.2 255.6 89.7 687.7 | 1,421.5 | 212.0 | 1,575.7 
: oll AES areca TSE | tee deted tes Steere tetas cn cate 4's [tebe tustectnillelele reMarera ne scsilteussphoReherspe 1,590.5 
45.1 469.0 SSR Ogee be meres (PUM LRG n ePec ok chey fell ewe oueren<kck-i| naareiy arose ere be ove .ecsraiets 1,618.8 
47.0 482.7 Fst!) hey i epee BS Ie | AE, ees ete See er Mee (Oe reared eee eMC ane Os ie 1,674.4 














() Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
(2) Includes post office wages and salaries. 


(3) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


* Revised. 


+ Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at May 1962 employees 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2,887,337 . Tables C-4 and C-5 are 
based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage 
earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried em= 
ployees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 








Industrial Composite “) Manufacturing 
Index Numbers | Index Numbers 
(1949=100) (1949=100) 
Average ——__—_—_—__—_—_————— Average 
Year and Month Average W Won vec Woe 
Employ- ae and Employ- ee and 
ment eer . Salaries ment ee Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
MODY: Sat srccavertats chnethet cre aasetiee eieasr eer trele 122.6 158.1 67.93 115.8 159. 1 69.94 
OSS. Bret ssc nis ae Roe eee Oe LAS 163.9 70.43 109.8 165.3 72.67 
LODO. FB Aciretets in) to eR Dae mer Lele etc ce oe 119.7 1750 73.47 saa 172.5 75.84 
LOG Oi anrets it hc erahhaeatene aoe tenant eRe eee eee ert 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
OGM oh asevccacsaherteenes sacle Meaty tetra tart i toe 118.1 181.8 78.11 108.9 183.6 80.73: 
1961 
Mig yiaes che .: Broke mace tice 117.2 181.6 78.00 108.4 183.6 80.72 
JUNO aie ecie e Wile Rees ORT ee eee 121.3 182.8 78.55 111.2 184.6 81.17 
DLS, Scacoesta tana ter Oa waiek od ee aie tas ot ee 122.5 182.1 78, 24 110.9 182.7 80.34 
TUPUSUR eres 3 ae en ee Wares hae ss cic 123.9 182.2 78.27 113.1 182.9 80. 42 
September......... Bard Peal Ok ate, 123.3 183.3 78.75 112.8 184.6 81.15 
WMCtODeD. cca kie mentee is ae 122.9 183.9 79.02 112.1 186.0 81.79: 
Novem beriitasccannudeee tree ne 121.6 183.5 78.82 110.9 186.2 81.87 
Decemibers. aac ie cee neta 117.8 179.4 77.08 107.9 182.3 80.16 
1962 
JANUATY. <jcosstac seo ora eee ee 115.2 184.5 79.27 7 eutOSs5 187.1 82.28: 
NG DIMA a. saree eee eater 2 114.7 186.7 80.21 108.9 188.2 82.74 
Marcher. scr .cae emer eee 115.2 187.2 80.41 109.6 189.3 83.23: 
ELLE eis ais erect re irate etre ree ee W160 186.7 80.21 110.4 189.0 83.11 
ID Ec eR eae eR eae COE Rin Fe eth 121.0 188.0 80.76 113.4 190.4 83.74 


@) Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
yes and cai and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


* Revised. 
+ Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES, MAY, 1962 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 






































Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 
Area ee ee ee es ee ee ee 

May Apr. May May Apr. Ma 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 

$ $ $ 

Provinces 

Diarra nla can s/t aaa r a 3h ae Dike oo he PT sies 126.3 115.5 147.9 73.10 72.30 a 
Brinda dwar Teland «ace ge oes gga dhe 137.6 114.6 131.9 60.13 61.53 56. a7 
IN G pea peCOtlar. gmges<t pie PPP echo h delete germ. « 96.8 91.0 96.3 66.16 65.72 64,66 
ee erie em et he a kobrsahe raha 4 AR aes: - 101.9 92.4 99.2 | 64.64 | 66.05 | 61.38 
Cake adit lieth aaien Re ata Leal 120.2 116.3 116.6 78.43 77.50 75.2 
OitertO. 1) PERO. eee cas Bee. a 123.1 119.9 118.3 | 84.01 gaan Tie gnips 
“UEEVE Ch bac, ee ee ee 110.6 106.9 109.9 74.68 75.00 72.79 
Soubarevowant at 4. Ott. cob. RAO b cs 4. se. 126.6 117.2 125.4 76.70 75.97 73.72 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 157.2 149.0 153.7 81.58 81.32 79.54 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................ 115.1 111.6 112.3 87.51 87.15 85.35 
COPTER P52) nO ee aie er Se gee ee 121.0 116.7 117.2 80.76 80.21 78.00 

Urban Areas 

SRO INT Sake rete cee eh ccleca ie SRM Relic erie ns tie ovate e wiStal c-aconet st eras « 138.6 130.0 128.5 61.08 60.18 59.37 
Sydney TS te Se eae arose olehele cis 5 hagaadaneste's 80.8 72.6 88.8 82.06 77.49 79.37 
EL VLR yee eee ce ave Pa roar oleate oleae w lolbte tis ole Meioia si ate wtieleraters » 123.9 119.5 122.0 67.60 67.84 63.71 
IN ReyevGh oe tb ee an hoes bee COO End Coen HOEROTERERE, CnC CRETE Te eRe einer 107.0 102.9 102.5 61.96 61.82 60.23 
Saint Onn... Asase: Bic ceca el ciespiawnltc esi sivedesses: 106.5 105.8 101.8 65.65 64.21 60.53 
@lncoutimi—-JOnquiere: asa ass betes os ore one ess 108.3 105.8 109.8 97.82 97.11 95.05 
ANG) On) 6 ook jab Onno to DU) Sach aoe coRianinaan DOI n are 118.3 116.9 113.3 69.50 68. 64 67.37 
Shayercl BEROTON Coe hc AN cl Been Pocus OIE EO cel a Eee Oe Renate 106.7 103.1 98.6 66.51 66.78 64.97 
Shia wa niean ries sets eh cc lob © aii ete ese sfeintlestena 6 = 104, 2 100.8 104.5 86.54 85.89 85.01 
TE COML LCL Retscste tote toe orate 5 att ave risks «erst etahicies 118.0 112.5 1G Ref 13.16 72.26 72.89 
GS) apr WH OWNGL Vth Le Meee rey to hete ate tom arene sie rete eke corciche «atch hana’ 80.2 57.6 74.9 67.70 65.49 63.10 
IM Weranmeeyen ly & acc & Ou ceeeeeiciond Bloke MOREE ts cick GOED Gio ono 127.2 125.5 1231 80.45 79.13 7.18 
OE Reavy EL te cvs cette «ccd Scateratettetaus a ohe cv dantaate 134.7 130.1 127.6 75.42 74.17 72.42 
TRGMCE Oly Ch os a6 che cele ob BGonnd InUoSeod oon panonnuan 115.8 112.4 120.4 78.62 77.42 76.98 
Peter DOLOUr ime aten cite itt here st oidterettets o accto et etatey 96.3 94.1 90.4 89.7 90.04 86.88 
BE WEL e e rt ph oe ket eae otemaacus aitroteywia eho ayer ali Saye 189.2 185.3 175.6 105.00 104.88 90.40 
PE OPOLEO cee ee eee oe a susie a aiatetete o elsis na celles © 136.8 134.7 130.6 84.30 83.52 81.66 
FeLstrand | Hori) cette eetesy Hoe tine Oe twa drs fets "alters svebovara Moyotenel- 114.1 L153: 108.3 90.50 89.25 86.59 
SEO EM ATIMCSMam eT aan veers ate risis ok slate wise aicietelas atelso ates 110.9 110.1 107.0 95.14 94.27 88.87 
INGE REN ELS) 5 ooo ues obenoneo Gob aco dune como Do 101.9 96.1 99.0 81.55 83.19 81.16 
ES PAttOLG Serer aeee tro cote roche erase bv ctsGaletens. oe co 5 raleters 82.0 80.9 82.5 75.83 75.42 74.83 
(GUIGT OSs oo Gscae bc cae apiece. cicero a OSD GCIs BoP On AGor 122.7 119.6 119.9 75. 51 13.13 C221 
a Ee aoa oT gts Sige ai atale¥e%s JalisSlefevacn stetetee 115.0 113.2 106.1 (iio 71.66 70.04 
KAGE LON Clea atresia ss alee Aelaelcus c esisvee <lerel ais 13055 127.0 121.2 76,32 74.96 (Pmeeys 
Stivell NAH 6 Saar oe oen Gee obo NOHO OC MolOcrco De noocO ok 145.9 143.9 146.6 91.37 92.00 91.48 
Abibanianwlslelea na od FOO EOS UO SO gece COG D GRID DOr 90.4 88.1 91.5 dono 72.48 70.90 
OUUICLOT ee ta ere nay ect eee ci alolore, cee tenetate nel svcheere ae apars 136.9 132.9 128.3 76.53 Td. 57 14,12 
SAT CL cee te et tenet sc Ss) st ietetsiote evaiehe slate sys s 134.5 130.3 126.2 104. 42 104.64 101.49 
Wilitaya Glcis 45 Sorc, om Aid 8 Mechta ete GIOIA cPO-C- OER DIOIGD oi 74.4 73.1 74.4 92.24 90.03 88.16 
SULLA LOLeanle men ormte incite a cists ol tate tie ibis is ute siete cases « 150.9 145.7 139.8 101.73 100.65 104. 43 
EA NVilliatTo— Ete Ar blues penis we sletclelesins <cl-< cles « 107.6 99.8 110.0 82.15 79.48 80.47 
\ilaiihebholclus 6 podas ose nh Gos oo. NOUODUO Je OCoOddun» PopaOOmnD 110.3 107.8 110.8 71.69 71.99 70.04 
INET) on Glioone So Db Ub Odd BO OUUOCOOD 00 Oct S DOP ROnpE 141.4 134.5 138.9 75.04 75.70 71.92 
Sas ALOU ere State a titel cle cme ee stele ate ccs isce)= 139.5 132.6 145.3 72, 56 70.74 69.38 
TES URaYOTHO NT 9 reac io QS Oo EEG ts Goo oy CED ED Open tC 203.4 193.1 187.0 76.19 75.95 74.59 
Cal pany ran nets settee oc isis ctotetnnth ejsies sv c'z aleie's 179.4 173.8 173.0 80.87 80.41 75.61 
LV AN COMVOL Mente ae Sainte Sites aie srate tells ovr elevere si sseue)s ie 11337 TiaeG a RUS 86.03 85.28 83.76 
IV LCG OT aie Arete ee ear <A Pe te cyais atetten Ms eCubevsie, saa asis 57 112.2 107.3 79.98 79.79 76.43 


pee ee ee | eee 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES, MAY, 1962 


(1949 = 100) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Norte: Information for other industries is given in ‘‘Employment and Payrolls”’ 





Area 


Min in 8 i Pe A ec ee 


(Gold ae at ee es ee MR eon ogee ee ee 
@themmetall yc. .ees sae De: Air 


Oiland natural¥vas:... ces eeeanck chee ae eee 
Non=metal>« a), ee Ree. 


Manttacturing &. ... ode. o ss eo es Fae 
Durable 2oodser..:..5.. aaeckes + «kode. hee 
Non-durableigoods .- cnn .e a eee eee 
Boodvand beveragese cpr sec oe. eee oe 
Meatsproducts ses... oct oh cites ev a te 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 
Graimonil lproducts*:ee.me. steele aera: 
Bread and other bakery products................. 
Disnillediand malt iiquoraceeee ee ee eee 

TLopaccoand tobacco products. nc. ssss). seas eee 

Rubberiproductss. ate eee ee ee 

Leather products, -: 4.0. Be sobs tk ee ee 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................... 

Textile products (except clothing)................... 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods.............. 
Woollen coodsaay. .cncek hoon eee 
Synthetic textiles and silk....................0..- 

Clothings(textiletand fur) ea encase ee eee 
Men¢s'clothing ga. a) 305s pe. ean deen Oe fees. 
Womven'siclothing =) fr yes.) ae eae cin oe eee 
Knityeoodsigaenes o:.-.pe aee eet Phere cud. Se eee 

Woodgroducts:223..... 2. ame hc ope. a ee 
Da wean cp laning Ss see ae ee ne a 
Bharnibures ase a is.ccc Rees. od ee oe ca eee 
Other wood products.neee. hee eee 

Paperproductsr acy. te Gea es Pee ee 
Rulplandipaperimnills, one ee een te ee 
Other paperiproductssesoeeee noe eee oe eee 

Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 

ironyandisteel products.aes eee one ee See 
ANericui tine luna p lem ents eee) eeee eerie earth nee 
Fabricated and structural steel.................... 
Mandwaretand stools. s.ae eet eee eee ee ee 
Heating and cooking appliances................... 
Inonicastinge 3... SSO nee Re ee eee 


AVAL @icel um wi'6 x ule! dite veitelwy's)-a) siyapisi ecetiet fe 
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Employment Index Numbers 


May 
1962 


=a 
rs 
“IS 


100. 


_ 
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Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries, in Dollars 


























Apr. May May Apr. May 
1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 
$ $ $ 
113.3 117.4 98.57 98.49 95.82 
130e2 132.8 100.33 99.79 98.22 
68.4 71.8 82.63 81.41 pee 
187.5 189.7 106.29 106.02 104.86 
ADEE 85.3 101.60 101.89 C)siaril! 
37.9 45.8 76.70 74.50 74,22 
250.2 255.5 117.94 118.84 112.29 
NSS. 7 141.5 86.26 86.99 85.87 
110.4 108.4 83.74 83.11 80.72 
1437 111.0 90.40 89.59 86.94 
106.7 106.2 Hise DOM 75.26 
107.9 112.0 74.26 73.98 71.96 
129.6 134.8 84.55 82.73 82.55 
82.8 8225 66.84 68.01 64.69 
97.4 102.0 82.29 79.46 79.05 
109.5 110.1 70.51 68.48 68.25 
94.2 100.9 102.67 100. €4 96.37 
99.7 79.0 77.60 74.99 82.27 
102.3 97.3 85.58 84.44 S2e22 
88.1 86.0 54.58 54.72 53.86 
95.2 92.4 51.87 52.07 51.00 
77.8 Hit is 66.50 65.51 63.83 
GAZ 70.2 62.51 61.73 59.57 
59.7 60.8 62.75 61. 41 60.94 
Wot 82.4 73.33 72.30 71.20 
91.5 88.4 51.07 51.46 49.12 
94.1 90.5 49.56 50.20 47.83 
99.3 95.0 52.86 Soe UL 50.16 
280 70.1 50.70 50.69 49,26 
101.2 104.6 70.86 Gone? 69.16 
101.1 108.0 (a3 W2als 71.30 
MAS 108.1 69.17 68.54 66.61 
78.8 81.2 62.81 62.64 61.88 
122.3 123.8 97.25 96.39 94.25 
121.9 124.8 104.96 103.85 101.72 
1B} 4! 12128 79.03 78.94 76.26 
126.0 123.8 91.33 90.79 87.31 
106.4 103.1 95.79 94.35 92.46 
63.4 67.0 98.31 98.10 93.68 
149.4 146.9 96.74 94.88 93.54 
104.7 100.2 84.17 82.94 81.44 
99.6 92.1 80.23 80.26 78.16 
92.6 88.5 90.01 90.17 86.40 
122.9 ilies. 7 90.83 90.76 88.15 
2S 117.4 112.76 108.57 109.34 
109.6 105.3 93.60 92.32 90.29 
109.6 110.8 95.36 93.61 92.00 
113.5 107.0 98.02 97.09 90.87 
257.8 258.4 96.29 94.99 95.37 
113.) 106.1 116.65 114.93 100.10 
113.0 104.0 97.04 98.20 91.08 
56.2 53.6 84.49 86.23 80.99 
146.9 130.4 89.86 85.93 81.56 
1236 1283.74 94.22 94.01 93.13 
136.3 136.9 92.63 91.62 90.04 
103.4 101.3 89.98 89.75 87.57 
138.4 144.2 102.65 102.80 101.20 
143.7 129.6 89.32 88.67 87.64 
105.8 97.7 97.80 96.89 94.91 
256.9 220.0 86.64 86.84 86.71 
144.3 138.9 88.35 86.91 85.30 
86.0 88.4 79.94 79.65 Ulett 
164.3 154.0 84.29 83.41 80.98 
1376 138.7 121.46 122.08 117.44 
140.4 141.4 122.47 122.95 118.24 
Bose 133.0 98.41 98.33 94.85 
121.8 119.4 85.48 85.29 82.81 
S95), 156.6 109.71 109.49 107.53 
131.3 ipl 98.24 98.29 94.20 
139.8 136.3 iomol Tate 71.40 
112.3 123.1 85.08 83.49 81.27 
110.3 117.6 91.77 90.27 87.92 
VSS 7 (BAY 74.58 72.67 oe 
135.3 134.9 85. 43 85.37 82.70 
152.0 148.8 57.15 57.29 55.29 
129.4 129.3 43.42 43.36 42.14 
129.1 123.4 50.87 49.93 48.58 
116.7 117.2 80.76 80.21 78.00 
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Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of fi - B 
They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also Danie tebe aa rabien Ca 
to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 

TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


























2 Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
1902 1502 1961 1962 1302 190) 

$ $ $ 
INeWwiOunG Lan clernen meeermn rele aie iclet 41.5 42.3 40.7 1.70 1.70 ill 
INOVa SCOLAIRE Cre a nee ok cara. 7 41.9 41.2 40.3 1.64 1.65 1.66 
Nowabrunswitketre eas en ie eo 42.0 40.8 38.8 1.54 1.66 1.56 
(Qos abate Codd te odade i ame ch Or aaa 41.7 41.1 41.4 1.70 1.69 1.65 
OnvanlOwere eee Ge eee ee ca * 41.1 40.7 40.5 1.99 1.98 1.94 
WWKDMIOVOD;, Sabo du oo Sav Gaw sue oe He oop aaer 39.6 39.9 39.8 1.76 1.76 vie 
Sas cane Ow allaenere meas cee marke ard cre 39.6 39.0 39.5 2.02 2.01 1.99 
INTRO) nes yobs boos oadtadacs ao cok OUCe 40.1 40.2 40.0 2.00 2.00 1.96 
Britis Coltmmbia@) a. bie. . sso. ae o> 38.0 37.5 37.8 2.20 2.28 2223 




















ee ee SS ee ee SS a ee 


(Includes Northwest Territories. 
)Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nors:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 









































yee Aue of 
Hours Average Average VEE e Wee cly 
Beriod Worked Hourly Weekly Wages (1949=100) 
Per week Earnings Wages Guirent 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
aa Cel EE —— EE eee bas 
$ $ 
Monthly Average 1957............- 20s ee eee reece tenes 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 
Monthly Average 1958.............--- esses eee eter ees 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 Wile 
Monthly Average 1959.............- eee scene eens 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Monthly Average 1960.............- see e serene eee ee 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 
Monthly Average 1961............--- esse eee nee eee 40.6 1.83 T4027 We SAU 
Last Pay Period in: 

IVR INGE. Cals deo atlas stoned aoe oan mbo db en ea aac 40.5 1.84 74.44 178.3 138.3 
ESTEN, Oe a Solano cote Magiake digas inns Goo co oemiaiooroc 41.0 1.83 75.02 179.7 139.3 
RAMI BPS:. aeaale ole phld fog ebpaolnes Gono uows 6 caress 40.6 1.82 73.95 Aine Totes 
INI Che, Sat Gobo san pee poop mes Db em ope 40.9 1.82 74.26 177.9 137.8 
September se see are Wan iy are ee 41.3 1.81 75.00 UWA eel 139.1 
OCtobe la eee ee ee ee eee he i eae 41.2 1. 84 75.69 181.3 139.8 
INReRG MOVIES. oc oo Sara Danas oclo dp de ea 00 O8 46.2 1.84 75.64 181.2 139.6 
ID YeVessre ee By eee Renee | cs Oo Pomanar oot 38.8 1.88 72.85 174.5 134.6 
(GY) UAE Ans Cos oe oee cee soo needa an oor abe dno 40.6 1.86 75.47 180.8 139.3 
Peruana. cock Se 5 6 eked vee oie os te ves 40.8 1.86 75.99 182.1 140.4 
hare lie een te te ein opti else) carekerepe i alerevears.- 41.0 iL steith 76.68 183.7 141.0 
INDIO Stee wee a ae Ren ae ape ee. Merge ae tl 40.6 1.89 76.50 183.3 140.9 
WP hiails ooh Abo opaocmippnn soa udHono oC Osama 41.0 1.89 77.50 185.7 142.3 


Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is compu 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more comp 


adjusted figures see Man-Hours and H ourly Earnings. 


* Revised. 
+Latest figures subject to revision. 
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ted by dividing the index of average weekly 
lete statement of uses and limitations of the 
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TABLE C-5—-HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY, MAY 1962 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Industry 


Minin gers ce cece crete eet ace uic at 


Ojland:naturalgasia we mens societies 
Non-metal 
Man ifacturin’, qecaccc seco cigs oe eae ele 
DUA DLC: SOOUS)s see Ce ee cian ice eet 
Nonedura blotzoOd sen ane sent e  ee eee 
Hood and beverages aacecit\er amie tiie: cence 
Men tiproductsm: ecatites teers ee aeree 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. 
Grainsnailliproductss mec ceet cee toe cela. 
Bread and other bakery products........... 
Distilled sicians ses dee eee eee 
Maltiliquors.2evee ceo oe. ee tei 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ 
VU Der DLOGUC tas eke eee rae eek ee eee 
Heather productSeasncs 0+ toe cere dene toe oraciee 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 
Otherlesthenproductswes ie -cen ee eee 
Textile products (except clothing)............. 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 
Woollentaoods) secre cen tens woes 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 
Clothing. (Gextile'andfur)iss0....00.e0sses ak oe 
Menvsiclothing..\ etsiw.aa seyret en on 
WiOMenHS'ClO pHing sae ai iar hae te eee 
En TGF oe OOS 24 Miia MIRA ici sen he eee etre 
PWidod MrOGluCts.ont ce eae ar ere aerereer eeeee 
Saw aldep ani maillist eee 
AIEMMGURE As ok roti ieee Geet ontas oeieaete 
Othertwoodmroductssss eae nee eee 
PADED DUOCUCUS: oman a arta eler mere oe cae oeaae 
Pulpiand'papemmstlls eae aoe ae ee ee 
Other paper products eos eee eee 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 
“lronvandisteel productsa.w em ween 
Acriculturalumplements...0..-.eee ee eee 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 
Hardwarersand! toolsets ee nee 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 
TTPONICA SUID TSE te? oc ae tern ne eee 
Machinery, Industrial..................200- 
Primaryironiand steels eee ane eer 
Sheet anetaliproducts) seen ey weal 
Wire and wire products..............s..-+0- 
“Transportation equipment... ...-+-.+...+.«+- 
AUT CHALG ANG Parts e dev. fae, doe ek teeter 
Motor vehicles) a nee ee ee 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 
Shipbuilding and repairing.................. 
*Non-ferrous metal products................--. 
Aluminum produchsas sey omen aan eine 
Brass and copper products..............s.- 
Smeltme and rerning ee eeeee same ee 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies.............. 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment 
Telecommunication equipment............. 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 
ONICOS. Eocene ee eee 

















Average Weekly 


























* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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Hours 
May | Apr. | May 
1962 1962 | 1961 
42.2} 41.5 | 42.1 
AD OAL} eae 
43.8 | 42.4] 438.6 
42.0 | 41.6] 42.0 
40.3 | 39.9 | 40.4 
40.9 | 40.4} 41.0 
etl I elo i SiO 
43.0 | 42.0 | 42.8 
41.0) 40.6 | 40.5 
41.6 41.1 40.8 
40.4 40.1 40.1 
41.4] 40.3] 40.9 
40.9} 39.6] 41.4 
39.4] 38.6] 38.9 
42.9 41.8 43.1 
42.3 41.5 42.6 
40.6 | 38.8] 40.0 
40.7 | 39.6 | 39.4 
39.0 38.2 40.4 
415 | 41.0 |) 4026 
38.9 | 39.1] 39.4 
38.4] 38.6} 39.1 
40.1 40.1 39.9 
42.2 41.6 41.6 
40.1 40.1 39.3 
43.8 | 42.7} 438.4 
43.8 | 42.41 43.4 
Shae | ed.9) i Sad 
ISOM Ol (alums Ont 
SOUOn iota aOR 
40.0 | 40.2] 40.1 
41.4 40.6 40.8 
40.7} 39.6} 40.3 
42.5 42.1 41.8 
42.5 42.8 41.6 
41.2} 41.0] 40.9 
41.3 | 41.0} 40.9 
40.9} 41.1] 41.0 
39.4 | 39.0] 38.7 
AN ie | Al 2 | A079 
41.2 | 40.7 | 40.0 
41.7 | 40.7 | 40.6 
42.8 42.2 41.9 
40.6 | 40.5 | 40.0 
42.0 | 42.0 | 40.7 
AL Ween.) Ales 
Al Owlee40e3) 1) 41k 
41.8} 41.3 | 40.7 
427.2 | 41.5} 41.6 
42.2] 41.8] 40.3 
41.1} 40.4] 42.1 
45.3 | 44.9 | 40.2 
42.6 | 42.8] 40.6 
Boole 40.0) le oor 
Able | GOR) sO 
40.6 | 40.4} 40.6 
42 Uae ate G |e 47 
41.5 | 41.4] 40.9 
39.9 | 39.9 | 40.2 
40.7) 40.2] 40.5 
41.2] 40.8] 40.7 
40.4] 39.8] 40.0 
40.3 | 39.3 | 89.8 
41.7 41.1 42.0 
40.4 | 40.2} 40.3 
43.4 | 42.2] 48.4 
42.7 |" 42.3 | 42.7 
41.0} 40.5} 41.2 
42.0 | 41.8 | 41.6 
AL. 3h 41.2) 12 44 
39.9 | 39.6 | 40.4 
41.0 | 40.9 | 41.0 
40.9 40.8 40.8 
40.5 | 40.4] 40.5 
46.4 | 38.5 | 39.7 
hol lees teh thee? 
ay i 3s.O | Ame 
43.2 | 43.4] 43.4 
38.5 | 38.2 | 38.8 
38.2a8 3.0) || B8e8 
40.6! 40.38! 40.1 
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Average Hourly apa ie Weekly 























Earnings ages 
May | Apr. | May | May | Apr. | May 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 | 1961 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

2-17 | 2.19 | 2.12 | 91.65 | 90.83 | 89.08 
2.20 | 2.26 | 2.20 | 95.67 | 94.63 | 93.17 
ao 1.78 OMe ion aie on mime Le 
2.43 | 2.44] 2.39 |102.33 |101.45 | 100.38 
2.06 | 2.05] 1.96 | 82.86 | 81.98 | 79.48 
1.83 1.80 Lids) fASSonle 72. 8iale 72279 
2.50 | 2.52 | 2.35 | 97.76 | 98.49 | 92.96 
1.96 1.98 1.95 | 84.32 | 83.21 83.32 
1.89 | 1.89 | 1.84 | 77.50 | 76.50 | 74.44 
2.04 | 2.04] 1.99 | 85.10 | 83.86} 81.36 
1.74 L738 1.70 | 70.21 | 69.44} 68.04 
iL (atss | aby 13964 | GS2219 867-31 66.99 
1.96 1.94 1.91 | 80.16 | 76.94 | 79.20 
1.46 1.49 1.41 | 57.42 | 57.69 | 54.82 
1.85 1.81 SES OAR ONL | POSES | raids! 
Wb2 toi 1.48 | 64.44 | 62.67 | 63.22 
2080] 217 | 2 209. 882854 SA eon ergs Se 
2.38 | 2.35 | 2.34 | 97.08 | 93.19 | 92.13 
1.84 1.80 1.90 | 71.65 | 68.77 | 76.95 
1.92 1.91 EPS 7 79788" 78.16) wore 
Pw 1.28 1.24 | 49.59 | 49.88 | 49.01 
25 123 1.19 | 47.12 | 47.60 | 46.62 
1.38 1.37 1.36 | 55.24 | 55.15 | 54.34 
1.42 1.41 1.37 | 60.03 | 58.79 | 57.07 
1.45 1.45 | 1.389 | 58.16 | 57.98 | 54.82 
ise 1 ool 1.28 | 57.44 | 55.93 | 55.53 
152 1.50 1.47 | 66.57 | 63.65 | 63.60 
i OY 122 1.17 | 45.82 | 46.30 | 43.75 
tel 2M 1.17 | 45.05 | 45.53 | 42.97 
Tat 132 1.23 | 47.73 | 48.75 | 44.64 
aie 1.14 1.09 | 45.34 | 45.72 | 43.89 
1.64 1.64 1.61 | 67.63 | 66.60 | 65.71 
1.74 As) 1.71 | 70.87 | 69.63 | 69.00 
1.50 1.50 | 1.46 | 63.54 | 63.09 | 61.20 
1.36 | 1.34 | 1.36 | 57,64 |) 57.45) 56.46 
2.22 | 2.20 | 2.15 | 91.40 | 90.30 || 88.10 
2,539 |, 2.37 | 2.32) | 98:80 | 97.30 || 95.04 
Ono TON Tieton TO 2ee 69244 
2.92 fe 2oli| 2.22 | 91°30) 90.0751 85.98 
2 LOM 2. |ee2elb. | Ole ble sort 87.93 
2.2158 2022; | 2.17 | 91,077) 90. 985) 186.64 
215-1 2.12 | 2.11 | 89.57 1 86.28 | 85.54 
1.82 1.81 1.79 | 77.81 | 76.47 | 74.85 
1.85 1.84 1.78 | 74.94 | 74.59 | 71.18 
2.06 | 2.06 | 2.00 | 86.35} 86.47 | 81.48 
Z20R eee 1.98 | 84.49 | 85.05 | 82.06 
2.64 | 2.58 | 2.58 |109.55 |104.04 | 106.04 
2: AA S22 Peel SOeh bale sh boMesbals 
2 VAs Oe 2.08 | 90.24 | 87.76 | 86.45 
2.21 Zool een il | O3naGu |) O2nA4 ml meSb KG 
2.13 | 2.12 | 2:10 | 87.74 | 85.64 |) 88.62 
2.48 | 2.48 | 2.30 |112.39 |111.51 | 92.68 
2.17 |° 2.19 | 2310 | 920479\ 98 Sbal 185.49 
2.09 | 2.10) | 2200") 82233 ca 1a ererdp 
25150)" 2.02) 2003 88eGae st. 12 eee oRsG 
2 LON 2 Gee 2e GA S7e 82 ore Zone Tao O 
1.92 1.90 1793) S0R78 478.90" o0e4t 
2.05 | 2.06 | 2.01 | 85.C0 | 85.29 | 82.11 
2.42 | 2.41] 2.38 | 96.45 | 96.07 | 95.45 
1.91 1.90 1289) 77252976. 59" 76632 
2.18 | 2.12 17) 2208 || 87.924) 86.58) |) 984. 39 
Ln (eo fad Ua 1.76 | 70.26 | 69.55} 70.31 
INOS B= 98 1,92 | 78.13 | 76.08 | 76.29 
2.139) 2.125) 92208) S87SLsrs6u0Gnl) 187.27 
1.80 12800 Pe 78h 72562RIe 72398) a7. 80 
1.91 1292 1.86 | 83.11 | 80.98 | 80.78 
DN TALE O08) 4e2 Sale o SalllemTe Se 
1.93 1.91 Metele Asis Gy | Pe PAL NOY eee vite 
2.68} (2060) | 2258 |TI2 29M 1i GSNNl07., 13 
2.10 | 2.09 | 2.04 | 86.64 | 86.30 | 84.46 
1.62 1.60 1.55 | 64.42 | 68.54 | 62.83 
2.41 2.39 | 2.39 | 98.68 | 97.99 | 97.94 
ais: 1.54 1352) || 63.41 |) 62791 61.97 
1.85 1.85 | 1.83 |_74,.88 | 74.93 | 74.27 
2.05 | 2.08 | 1.97 | 82.88 | 80.23 | 78.08 
2e24 22 (a\e 2 14 | 89-04 Spel ee ed. dd 
1.72 I 7a ee laG? | Clete |" O7 2One OT aD 
1.98 | 1.97 | 1.90 | 85.60 | 85.55 | 82.31 
1.10 | 1.10 | 1.07 | 42.46 | 42.11 | 41.53 
10K 1.07 1.04 | 40.89 | 40.63 | 40.27 
1.05 1.05 | 1.03 | 42.72 | 42.30 | 41.44 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, D.B.S. See also Technical Note, page 385, March issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





























; Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period 2 SS Sa ) ae ee ae a ee ee 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
st 195 

ay AY God omcaaco Oran So cho aOR, Gace Can 20, 837 14,060 34,897 171,765 84,581 256, 346 
aah yl 9 DS). Sree es covoccit ces «PRR dO @ cle cw akei : 11,505 11,858 23, 363 252 , 853 119, 157 372,010 
dpa. sot oboe ges coos oo 14, 235 14,317 28 , 552 185,527 106,965 292,492 
Dutlivael 9 CORRE teertee eas tehetete raters sr -8eret 2) 14,673 12,594 27 , 267 242 , 582 128, 062 370,644 
UWI OTH es 5 cans con sonod dee cose 15,880 14,732 30,612 246,016 117,993 364, 009 
Wie eig itil. 5568 ode Ao eeeoad ape 14,963 17,850 32,813 216,245 104, 695 320,940 
Septemberw GO. ose sie s ea 14,645 17,066 31,011 216,358 101, 260 317,618 
OctobentOGinee cee hence «th. a. 12,936 14,979 27,915 249 , 228 107, 697 356,925 
Nowe mlb ero Gilman cee cteene erect ee 6 17 , 462 15,940 33, 402 329, 306 124,966 454,272 
WDSCOMUDSTALO OM pre caekin eeieie sie crelacs = 11, 402 10, 866 22, 268 478,470 136, 566 615,036 
Jeera eyed. one aces oo Gun ooo cor 11,428 12,069 23,497 570,061 161,094 folsloo 
Blot oo Genesee onaadesaon acco 12,308 13,073 25,381 585,555 161,992 747, 547 
March OG ZBI CRA eee a arches 8.2 15,184 15,359 30, 543 579, 641 158 , 342 737 , 983 
PAN Tall OG etree sree. sie sate ers ie seers stn = 20,0070 18,868 44,425 496,099 146, 551 642, 650 
Vici yal OG 2averenene ravttelc erste wrclerel= eines =~ 22,026 20,999 43 ,025 329,391 126, 461 455, 852 
NIMROD GLC ae een. pare ratmiee 2 altho etsy coc 22,436 20,672 43,108 237, 747 119,561 357, 308 
Ui: TPAD) 2 Wee 2o oA eee One 22,872 17,895 40,767 224, 480 113,414 337, 894 











Dee eee eee 


( Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND PLACE- 
MENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR 1958-1961 AND DURING MONTH JUNE 1961— 
JUNE 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





ae ee eee ee eS eee 











Registrations Vacancies Placements 
Year and Month Received Notified Effected 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
105 8— NV Caper anes aati Sate steele sae es 2,790,412 1,012,974 620,394 374, 245 548, 663 291,466 
GhO= Ven eee er arenes ales siti « aie 2,753,997 1,037, 536 753,904 421,927 661, 872 324,201 
LOGON CHT Meena Crete eet Py con yn Sis shoe loner 3,046,572 | 1,107,427 724,098 404, 824 641, 872 316, 428 
AMES VERSE, |, cogeuh bones oeoD acoso eee mon 3,125,195 | 1,106,790 836, 534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
OVA AVTIVES oc 1 = geen So os oo Siena eee 230,718 100,318 81,236 47 , 267 73,620 37,793 
ARR oc go entero OC aan ee 231,069 98,915 74,950 44,374 66,017 37 , 286 
INTER iis, So ode es ne Ore Bene pO econ Dac 232,512 100, 946 86, 849 57,620 76,895 45,527 
SUOMI. pnoqucomenunatoouagner 234,100 92,605 84,048 46, 469 80, 480 38,934 
OY) Laie = cocmet ae Sc eo oe ROS ee 262,415 94,783 78,281 39,501 70,797 31,679 
INFon@uaall 6Y90,; canwe aac dogo oma as eeoebe 328, 443 108,175 83,750 38, 498 70,353 28,162 
IDYeVeSraN BYE oc aners a Cae OO te OE IOUS 361,979 91,992 62,933 36, 436 61,219 35, 284 
OG Ft) Letty ee ley cine ee ceie s.cieraiai 343, 460 109, 466 57,373 35,946 49 ,668 26,878 
INGITRIRNA 2, coco oon GG SOO Ua OE REOROS 244,177 75,220 56,595 30, 459 48,546 22,688 
IN TENE ols 5 dro on eee eee 250, 908 81,800 60, 933 37 , 064 50,161 27,365 
Cs ie ee nee eo 226,940 79,051 82,893 40 ,026 65,841 29,194 
1 EN cum dig con Sen CRIA BOO Oe acne 239 , 245 95,925 117,362 51,441 107,811 38,595 
UI TRYS oss cles eae cae a EE Sach ene #5231. 7500 * 100, 412 92,346 48 , 564 86,218 39, 253 





ee ee SS CO Oe 


* Preliminary—subject to revision 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX DURING 
JUNE 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 























Change 

Industry Group Male Female Total from 
June 1961 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping................................. 10,031 4,973 15,004 — 3,812 
BORCSULY Sets n eee ae rete oe eee eer 5,961 80 6,041 + 1,991 
Minin uarrying and Oil Wells............................... 1,464 56 1,520 + 166 
Metal Mini psoas Stain A? OT NE 793 6 79979) =) Biss 
ues: 22 Nee Sie. bs, MOS sc se eee ee 212 26 238 _ 20 
INon=Metal¢Minina-ereerrrerc sats ee ae eee 336 2 338 =F 31 
Quarrying Clay andssand/Pits ae eee ence eee en eee 78 3 81 + 25 
PROSPOCEING et artes avec ek + Race the nectar.) ote ee mn ee ena 45 19 64 = 26 
Manufacttiring: Si i)... te inc eae ten: oe ae ee 17,381 9,561 26,942 + 3,887 
Hoodstandy Beverages... week: «des Reread. «eee eka 2,499 2,612 Seahal + 713 
Wobaccorandukobacco broducts.-eeeee Oo ere 51 100 151 + 91 
RubberPProductszc.qh ae «aes ears os. nee Oe cha 141 110 251 + 68 
éathen Products: te 20 lone ester see eee ae 316 451 767 —- 211 
Textile Products (except clothing)..................... ee ee ok. 595 473 1,068 + 193 
Clothing (textileran ditt) hye: se aeeeee Caen ee ee 580 2,120 2,700 +314 
Wood Products £0: 4 eee te oon eee 2,251 284 2,585 =) | 264 
Paper Productst4s.... 4. Bae een oe SR oc oe ee iL At 316 1,567 — 70 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries..................... 681 417 1,098 ={=e 157. 
Ironsand?Steelteroductsemer sons eee ee ee 3,677 482 4,159 + 700 
PCransportation L.qitipnient eee... a2 eeme ee eee eee 1,923 325 2,248 + 412 
Non-HerrousiMetal Broductsss 9). cene eee. sae een 684 176 860 = 1 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies...:2...........0.......-.... 618 556 1,174 + 123 
Non-Metallic Minerall Products. .4..0e5.00....). eee.” 732 181 913 + 226 
Rroductsienberroleumvand Coal. 4. sae. eee 83 24 107 _ 9 
Chemical-ProductSy ae cn eee. 5) eee ee 694 358 1,052 + 302 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries........................ 605 576 1,181 + 301 
Constructions: sete es ol occasion ee ee eee 16,493 237 16,730 + 3,483 
GeneraliGontractorsasea.cp ec ane le ee eee 11, 450 147 11,597 + 2,321 
Special Trade Contractoras). 26.4242 2.40 oo eee 5,043 90 5,133 se ab UG 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.................. 8,983 494 9,477 + 2,202 
FETANSpPOLLaAtiOns serena ons ee es eee ee ee ne 8,243 251 8,494 + 2,138 
Stra ote kes suc ok ans ae le Sere Uae 371 4] 412 + 36 
Gontiminicatlonte tans coc cneecs ieee eee Cee ee 369 202 571 + 28 
Puablle Utility: Operation: «0.03 .26064. 0 een ee 552 100 652 Sp EE 
ETACGE Ss. 42 Bs. ee EE Pe eee ae 9,326 5,749 15,075 = Qe tit 
Wholesale arate cpt 4 acs) ie con reat cee ieee hak ee eo 4,050 1,376 5, 426 + 578 
Petal ese: Ce eee Oe ee ee, SU | See es om 5,276 4,373 9,649 =) 2eloo 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate............................ 681 1,357 2,038 +. 6829 
Sd LUC NA nc cr tee ee Ree eee. ee a4 Se 15,346 16,646 31,992 + 2,624 
Community or Public Servicés..25 06-5. 0 esse ee 1,005 1,594 2,599 + 174 
Government Servieevidts (ites 47 wae ee 5, 460 1,493 6,953 — 354 
Recreation: Services ............ wees. ol, ae 806 208 1,014 se wy 
Business Service oh Pee. )....:: Mens i ne a een 1,829 848 2,677 + 768 
Persoialiservices tween. oe ee ee ee ee 6, 246 12,503 18,749 + 2,223 
GEAND TOTAL Sr eee 86,218 39,253 125,471 +14,058 
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AS AT JUNE 29, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX 
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Occupational Group 











Registrations for Em loyment 























@ AUGUST 1962 


Male Female Total 

ProressionalrandaMlanaperials WOLKes were ieee tite qei tates ie) ayes Anita eure! « 8,218 2,352 10,570 
Ci eviornil A Wifi Seatac ot cae oe SS a Ie et a Ue dn ee a pct 17,233 43,819 61,052 
Port be Suprise cue. gtr Ean a ea ge ee Pa. 3 02 i te a ia te Ie 7,625 15,669 23 , 294 
Personal aueeLionmestic Service: WOPKETS....0 ct mer Mtoe ies eh ede sae odes teas 26, 416 21,920 48 , 336 
Sevan yscesesessy 0 te ola a tee SET ER oo nats Gea SGC SAR, OR a ac 837 8 845 
Mericulturempisming,| Porestry (Hix. log. ))1..4.0 Aw Mees i geese noes congg sens 4,981 796 lsarerlti 
raed ise iit killer VW ODOT 55 sei Snag. cc MEINE Ge cles wage et oe) retin ei ae 90,778 14,090 104, 868 
Boodlandskaindred products ane), tobacco) Meme a. a). sees acl eae - « 895 453 1,348 
er tileame Uline PEbCes Pe kmme ay hark + sip <OeE CMR he «Finan e elds os wrerye we oe eto 8,751 11,026 
Lumber and lumber products................ 6552.22.52 sees eee e eee e eee ees 10,502 77 10,579 
Pulp paper iinels Printing) ere eas ch mye Se OO cee Re ayer ye a ee ao os 806 353 1,159 
eaaniemanditeather productstern cc cmnsue tee tee tedeentl« eide ss 5 eeterme- «sas 742 751 1,493 
Stone clay and glass products: «2. ee. «WN t che hee ee ene ese 328 39 367 
WIIG ROTI. on son eh uuoe o adue ued SOOO Seb D.onac Be Od cine Henccint Gece ear 8,755 584 9,339 
ilectricaly-.sseee Be DR iirc re i mic MIME ee ae pong cas = ne afygee so re 8 1,758 804 2,562 
TP TAnsHONsAolON EC UPUIEM Cros. aaa spectre Oem atau sens ns seb wengs vee 1,262 23 1,285 
is Nib os oar a CRON BORE SOG TA oe ESRI Og 0.6. cha SC eae eae a ee AAO alietdc cc steer 1,456 
OTS EI TROT ER ee ee ay ET. Ohta ce ca ales ous bee pee ++ eso 3 17,239 
Transportation (except.Seamen) 0.0... 0200 leone cent eee eet eens 18,641 119 18,760 
Cammumibations and public wtility....006 pees 7 ain ldo kes bad ok ees B30 ee 3 one 539 
TBH AtE VG CeuCeu all CSE E Oe oles EER AIO 3 En ID OL ic eS ER CS eas , 4,095 1,238 5,300 
@tuensialledtandesemicsialledsqa ven nancerat ene 4s sersers foc eee eke ee 15,024 656 15,680 
J OLORHENTAVET cs Acinic acc eostarh Sr GEA ERS en Soy loach, dt ae eS CIE is oe 1,920 23 Oeil: 
EO SEI O oee CG de TOO Ot cae aa Se ear 4,544 5 4,549 
Wine Stl evel iiord Ste. o pote woe ona o See ers rae Aamo mos Epon 44 UncmeE 81,659 20,907 102 , 566 
itavovalaunyel (Holomveeer . 0. ooo eee Se hens Ge cticudin conn Se Ao eee een ret ae 2,828 5, 502 8,330 
ILinnemlevere usve Mivbanlaysre yareove hes) 20g onda 6 co amacoas oan Mn oes > 7 op ne coms areata nic 6,956 275 Weel 
Petre lt a eels Sa san wR cn ole Races vie aR Bie 48 3,038 355 3,393 
(CHSSERAATOUGTE) ore en en Bn oct. eg eee Se ae ROR an Cae ete ace SME! Ie pocdannaeo 34,673 
Othenmunsiclleds workers sans aime write errr sl aels erecta aad lg eo 34,164 14,775 48,939 
GIVAIN DEO DAD ee a Ee ois) Seettberayel alae ireieteps) says 230,447 119,561 357,308 

4) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 





_————————— ee 


Office 


Newfoundland................... 
@omer Brooke.9..,. <2 Rete ee. os 
Grand Palls-s ste eee eset 
Stadohn’s:24. $oeo.260 eek 


Prince Edward Island............ 
Charlottetownennivass c.sceieec en. 
SUMMETSIMe oy ee aie eee eee 


Nova Scotia fois. a0.64-cbeyeu ces 
FATMBerS bu. a eect cn Me Peis 
Bridgewater....... Ean AA ere 
ET alitat) Os nee ct ee ee 
TNVerness were ee eee ee 
iNenitvalle Garten ee te 
ILI VerDOOL seen ae eee ate: 
iNew: Glaszoweanc cee ee 
Spring wie wees ye eee ee 
SyANey, caer Sage $a 


Truro? 4: Sheet hee eee ee 


New Brunswick.................. 
Bat hursth eee tee eee eee 
Campbellton. ca ess eece ee eee 
Edmutidstont a see oe 
Hrederictoneeen coe). eee ee. 
Minto. Ree io oe Ed Po 


INewcastlem Guin oscec nn 
Hain ti Clans = ey ees eee, eee ee 


UBS ORT ci fere eebetes one eneus ieuarecctereinun teas ci 


Handler es 1 ee ane ete caer 


Dolbeat tec ror hoe eee 
Harnivamiean ees eae ty ae canes 


UP RA ech een Wom een ek, ree 


Montmapny74 oo. coe et 
Montréal 2 aia. ence, goes 
New Richmond: ......2.0.. 6.500. 
Port Alired. cee. see eee 
CUED, « 0t.Ue aia nnd ee 


Sts dean yt ey eee eee ee 
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(1) 


114, 484 
1,759 
310 


AT JUNE 29, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Previous 
Year 
June 30, 
1961 























Office 


Guebec—Concluded 
Sorell 3: @ Aen ta ed 


Valley field: ciate. a5: 
Wictoriavillemeeent coo ee 


Bracebridgesnnen.-.- Lee 
Brampton.4.a%e cc. eee ee 
Brantford.) Sa .dec obi eee 


hathamis§ pide ee 
Cobourg! :.1aure cae ciccr  ee 


Gananoquejeee 4.20 eee 
Goderion 227) 5.6; apeecc nen ae er 
Guelph) ee foe 35, eee 








London. ...2: 22a eee 


INBpANEe. 0% Boe tee 





Niagara Wallese. :.5-85, Bde. he 
North: Baya gh ds ok cho age 
Oakville: .%. Ago ce keen nen 
Orillia. 52. Re: oi ee oe 


Parry Sound ss%). 9... aoe. 4. 
Pembroke sen eee eee 
Perth 


Picton 





Prescott... aco. caen ee oe 
Renttewe. .osccotae =e ee eee 


ALIA. 52.) See oe ete eens 
Him COG ss. 0s Se een eee 
Sioux Lookouts... 410 eee 


Smitha WWaligic. se ey ee ee 
pirationd =. 7) .cee eee 


POrontotsansm eae eee ee 
Drenton..ee see een eee 
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Previous 


ear 
June 30, 
1961 


1,586 

973 
3,147 
1,590 
1, 439 
1,265 
1, 209 


137,531 
206 


eee rere ese 


@ AUGUST 1962 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, 
AT JUNE 29, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 

















a ee (1) Previous 
Office ear Year 
June 30, me June 29, | June 30, 
1961 1962 1961 
ManltoDaswniese src coerce 15,583 || British Columbia................. 41,645 50,037 
ey aive i ay ow eg e Aes SoC Ra c 1,140 Ghiallliwacke. nce se ac acest cise vist 1,305 1,510 
ID EV vtNE ENS Buon ne cas cuoue os den 713 C@ourtens Vices. .e dae is-ce ss theo 541 856 
Jo ed elit, an mueenieee see Sa aeee eros 140 Gran broOkacnso< salen tesa ie = Seine 837 598 
Portage la Prairie 514 Dawson Cress raerecmecce sone o:steus 1,011 897 
“dB ANS Soh ro hie RE OI en Ont 203 IBIS ee leet OAS OSE Seas 616 1,025 
RWATL DGGE oe cae oicietie cme elettcreres ste: 12,873 Wa mmloopsre ocantan sere specacesiers sic 1,035 999 
Glo wila meee m rer treet trie caret 556 593 
Saskatchewam...........-.---00+: 10,029 1iGhohie Ny oe eer sere Gone Noe 96 sa talal 
HSC VAC ee hc site eter tes essential 280 IMisstoniCityn. cence leis aa otal 825 953 
Mloyeminstery. «ete ete. e  1 ole = 219 INANALINO Nadav. selesleersteteabe dt) 702 1,325 
WOOSOLIA Wiccan ine ieee cuteness 825 INelsonie sea tcaoaae Scans iar 545 708 
Nort hepa telerorcdeee erie cm «cite 448 New Westminster...........-.--- 6, 490 6, 867 
IPrincepAlberbanerem seers esr: 1,124 Pentictoneraecie sneer secs cr 540 736 
EVOOLTIEUNE Sees e  ssevetete Sie ieee sale) =r fos 2, 430 PortrAlberniers.ctaae tose dowel ost 622 602 
SasicatOOn snc sa ete ee cise iareinie 2,885 Prince: Georgeincisasaccs ss ore 1,398 1,533 
Sriitr@urrent.). «eeeste sales ssccerein- 262 Prince Ruperts. os. seeuer sen to- 638 841 
WWesmollinee nn gonsonsnon adsoosnves oo 194 IPrInceLOn cise as fart corres ets crake 262 278 
PYOORICCOR sec ce octets sions sntvelasreatets 1,362 Quesnelan sea euaclctoterat.. 903 943 
PUN cull aeeteysvcearetavapec at hel stenates fetal pslelarol. 570 779 
FATIORUR I ci «ete oe othe ieneyavster 20,374 Wancouivienined-ciieeeioisaietey sare et 17,970 21,624 
is bviwavoyees Aamo oo oman eo SOO OU ne 66 276 WOTTON rss haicteletestalel shoteteYstelaie ersten 844 1,083 
(Cin nai aaeadanoc 5 od.cogounue or 6, 649 Liste ORApnepene sabes onosonn 3,013 3,746 
MD rarmheller se eees eee hiss versa 320 378 WWM nvnaloVorss hun ao Sodean ounce daobae 326 430 
Jive waver ireneeegoe deans aoe GoM sdoee 9,057 
tdson® sree: fees Sete ee SOO RIE OANADAS C2 4..2. TaN Rae teers care « 357,308 | 393,731 
Grandererairietenece es veils vane 661 
Webhibrid cower cree cer cece amie) 1,226 Malesty, ML A0e Pats aoe eel 237,747 | 268,284 
Nedicinomelateod eer cermrie cee 823 913 
Teted J Byard, (uaoamene coon 2onne con 815 Betnalesies tne ae cietcm Meiae cece 119, 561 125, 447 





(1) Preliminary subject to revision. 
(2) Includes 42 registrations reported by the Magdalen Tslands local office. 
(3) Prior to May 1962 figures included with Kirkland Lake local office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics sre concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local 
offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, D.B.S. from 
information supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 270, February issue. 


TABLE E-i—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

















End of: Total Employed Claimants 
PAD ULL SPE ccace oes fasyepazshdegestcoiihas Sea a kei ee 4,109, 600 3, 545, 100 564, 500* 
o Noah Co OT ee PA es ee Tey nue ic.aes 4,194,000 3, 506, 500 687, 500* 
He DUAL Sie, cities ysusieeasuesbeceGee: ce ee eee 4,092,000 3, 373, 300 718, 700* 
Tana vers, 25 3 seis, sachs SOR ere ee 4,208, 000 3, 509, 500 698, 500* 
1961 December s.c3 sb cisheys.spolact. 5, eccpsens 6 oe eR. ee eee 4,196, 000 3,594, 800 601, 200* 
November’, 3. isayy<c4-c05 06 3 SE on en eee 4,081, 000 3,695, 000 386, 000* 

OGtODER Rosie's 5 bi Siectie tes cesta se a ee ee 3,991, 000 3, 722, 300 268, 700 

SeptomiBer yn. 6< his, .s..ciksecaiasctens0 ee ee eee 3, 966, 000 3, 736, 800 229, 200 

PAC nn ne Mm Sk 3, 987, 000 3,757, 700 229, 300 

UT PER a os Benydec Se arrieai ohe ee eee ee 3,971, 000 3,715, 700 255, 300 

JUNG HEP oe Eis. Pveaine aire easioeine ee ee ee 3,943, 000 3,676, 100 266, 900 

May «| WE coos. « Peciyne ccna aches ots shea re 3,891,000 3, 550, 000 341, 000 

al bes 25.9, ee ene Se eo 4,126, 000 3, 412, 900 713, 100 


7 . 
* By virtue of seasonal benefit class B, the claimant count during the seasonal benefit period may include a number 


of persons who were not represented in the insured population within the last six months. This explains, in part, unequal 
variations in the month-to-month movement of the employed and claimants. 


TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
MAY 1962 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
































Claims filed at Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
Loeal Offices at End of Month 
Province Total | Entitled | 5 Hex 5 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to e 7 © Pending 
off Benefit Roncke 
SS re | eee ic ee |e 
Newloundl aida, ase see tho ee 4,317 3,670 647 5, 038 3, 745 1, 293 886 
Prince Edward Island.................... 489 381 108 649 529 120 a2 
Nova iScdtiat eee ktace.5., ae eee 8,633 4,421 4,212 9,648 Sapo 1,125 1,185 
New Brunswick: sone. ou wsikhcee 5, 599 4,207 1,392 6,772 5, 676 1,096 1,084 
Quebec. ee ie eee eae end 42,381 29,105 13, 276 46, 464 OietOt 9, 357 10, 580 
Ontarid pee ene ee one 44, 689 29,091 15, 598 48, 548 oleate 11,176 10,514 
Matitobac te c-c80... al eee 5, 685 4,076 1,609 6,476 5, 007 1, 469 1,230 
Saskatchewan .05. 0. csed ene 2, 836 2,146 690 3,650 2,915 735 478 
AIDGItS ak ert coe nes Se a PACH 5, 147 2,140 8,277 6,081 2,196 1,766 
British. Columbia. ~.<. 02...) concen). 16, 523 10,701 5, 822 17,941 12, 871 5,070 3, 589 
Total, Canada, May 1962............. 138, 439 92,945 45, 494 153, 463 119, 826 33, 637 31,384 
Total, Canada, April 1962............. 181, 299 122,080 59, 219 188, 155 158, 961 29,194 46, 408 
Total, Canada, May 1961............. 162, 059 109, 152 52,907 172,745 140, 623 32,122 34, 209 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 56,283. 


t In addition, 66,972 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 4,802 were special requests not granted and 2,507 
were appeals by claimants. There were 10,805 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 
POSTAL, MAY 31, 1962 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 

































































Province and Sex Total ak eae ada Pereent- met 
rovl x . Susie 
Claimants} 2 or a. me bes Over eee, Total 
Tana 4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 20 Postal clawmants 
Ganadaiawe werent wet neae 263,862 | 61,494 | 24,375 | 41,756 34,320 | 27,611 | 22,339 | 51,967 36.2 340, 950 
Male. 181,219 | 42,727 | 16,408 | 30, 449 25,218 | 19,639 | 14,444 | 32,334 41.1 242,648 
Harn alenc. wr ei oir 92,643 | 18,767 (967 | Vie 307 9, 102 7,972 7,895 | 19, 633 25.6 98, 302 
Memioundiand,..)..a40- 10 9,885 | 1,092 642 | 1,467 | 1,422 | 1,804] 1,298] 2,160| 74.9 9, 982 
IM alewee cca ca cua ee 8,781 937 560 doo 1,305 1,674 iealianl 1, 803 ane) 8, 936 
Hemalec owl roe 1,104 155 82 116 117 130 147 357 61.0 1,04 
Prince Edward Island.... | 919 130 74 147 92 107 123 246 56.4 eae 
Malema set one cok 607 73 ‘ao 103 61 80 82 153 61.0 838 
Pemaleteen.b-eas occ 312 57 19 44 31 27 41 93 47.4 333 
INOVA SO COtIaaeneer star e 14, 736 3,904 892 2,342 1, 539 1,330 1,314 3,415 42.9 15, 683 
MaleG. [a5 sk some os 11, 874 3,425 678 1,924 1, 169 1,041 1,007 2,630 42.6 12,583 
Penialewere co cetis von 2,862 479 214 418 370 289 307 785 44.0 3, 100 
New Brunswick........-- 12,386 1,840 905 2,463 1,972 1,365 1,191 2,650 60.4 14, 859 
IVa lec ce eee Gh lil 1,475 693 2,165 1,693 1132 898 1,655 63.4 12,074 
Bemale. so. ooh oct aoe 2,675 365 212 298 279 230 293 995 49.4 2,785 
Quebec.......-.. 80,528 | 19,356 7,887 | 12,626 | 11,539 9,014 6,096 | 14,010 36.9 106, 536 
PUP ee aaa AS oan 57,346 | 12,932 5,381 9, 299 9,137 7,230 4,428 8,939 41.9 77,061 
iRemales: +. en. meee 23, 182 6, 424 2,506 3,020 2,402 1,784 1,668 5,071 24.4 29,475 
Ontanonseee sore eee 79,848 | 20,409 7,949 | 11,648 9,323 7,366 6,680 | 16,473 21.9 114,757 
Viale Saye cere ees 2 48,923 | 13,218 4,762 7,284 5,979 4,315 3,754 9,611 24.0 76, 768 
Mennlalesnene seek ees 30,925 7,191 3, 187 4,364 3,344 3,051 2,926 6, 862 18.6 37, 989 
Manitob aussie sete ee 12,570 2,468 1,145 1, 868 1,815 1,590 1,120 2,564 29.1 13, 692 
Male. Aosmek See coe Se 8, 522 1,787 807 1,305 i Pale} 1,025 707 1,678 34.7 9,374 
Hemale.. sc oh ae 4,048 681 338 563 602 565 413 886 17.3 4,318 
Saskatchewan..........-- 6, 669 1, 157 583 FOS 756 722 784 1,654 48.2 7,629 
Males aie erate. 4,179 700 372 729 492 461 461 964 DOM. 5, 046 
Remaless.e ck es oe 2,490 457 211 284 264 261 323 690 35.9 2,583 
PMI bertaeeee eeu meee 15, 966 3,619 1,412 3,017 2,202 1,768 1,343 2,605 66.5 18, 753 
Mailers stot eee seca 11,199 2,658 Th ORG Deon 1,599 1,183 814 1,511 71.6 13, 451 
Henialea:ceccracwte a +6 4,767 961 335 660 603 585 529 1,094 §4.3 5, 302 
British Columbia........ 30, 355 7,519 2, 886 5, 165 3,660 2,545 2,390 6, 190 30M 37, 888 
CI (oie, SORA me eon tO 20,077 5, 522 2,023 3,932 2,570 1, 498 1, 142 3,390 34.8 26, 517 
Memalena cn once ae 10, 278 1,997 863 1,233 1,090 1,047 1, 248 2,800 20.9 11,371 
TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, MAY 1962 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 
Amount of 
Province Weeks Paid canes Paid 
ered aut at ie eh be icant be lace ee De RON # ashe EME SER RES A enh eS 127, 897 3,071, 856 
ean tig Wr ii. HT ETTGIC 9, yale eRe ea Na gc caer ee 17,885 376, 880 
Fee ee a | eee ara es ST 115, 516 2,585, 0&9 
IP 2 geTE ys Posts or ae ga op la ACO aca aT cay 116,721 2,639, 396 
OR Goede cae nes Sela oye eas eae ie 561, 843 13, 629,311 
a OR d tee cet ee et a eee ee Ta 519, 967 12,375, 878 
Re el A eee eee ee ea ae 95,040 2) 326,745 
RUE gs pe he a re an gaa a 60, 002 1) 446, 127 
ee On ee re Pot eo 2 100, 224 2) 578,348 
TEEPE GTEC, mccain ean RSE ric ke aio ache 178, 102 2,379, 784 
Total, Canada, May AOR) wees Cee Sans ot ee ee ss aes 1,893, 197 45,409, 414 
Total, Canada, FA pra lOn2, aaa cies an arms ahr s aor ieee See a 2,113, 953 oy Oya 
Total Canada, \May b0G%s. ls. ac... tenet ries nts Gongs eo eee een ers 2,479,275 , 704, 
999 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


1957 Weighted 
(1949=100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 











TC VS eth the ae cx, Pe eae 
MOBS — Year cava ceca te (= 6s 
NOG = VS Ts cssstiniera serene erste tecgers 
NUG0= Gare faci cok cite secs 


(OSE Sa ey Saree ee 
FAUIDUSH: ae gape ertien. >< 
Sepbe mel epmecrr arene 
@ctobewrene. eee: 
INO wemDe lee mem cee: 
December........---- 


enw ie sphere whe ny 014. << 


Total Food 
122.6 118.6 
125.7 122.9 
127.2 RPA 
128.4 122.6 
129.0 124.9 
129.1 125.3 
129.1 123.2 
129.2 123.3 
129.7 123.6 
129.8 124.5 
129.7 124.8 
129.8 125.0 
129.7 124.4 
130.3 125.8 
130.1 124.5 
130.5 125.6 
131.0 127.0 








Housing | Clothing 





127.3 108.2 
129.3 109.5 
131.5 109.7 
132.9 Le 
132.9 112.2 
132.9 112.1 
133.5 113.1 
133.6 113.6 
133.7 114.0 
133.8 113.7 
134.0 111.6 
134.0 111.8 
134.0 112.9 
134.0 113.2 
134.5 112.8 
134.9 113.1 
135.1 112.9 





Health 
Transpor- and 

tation | Personal 

Care 
feo 139.9 
136.6 146.6 
140.5 151.0 
141.1 154.8 
138.7 155.1 
139.0 154.6 
140.0 155.0 
140.0 155.3 
141.5 156.7 
141.1 156.8 
140.6 156.8 
140.7 157.2 
139.9 157.2 
140.2 158.1 
140.4 158.2 
140.4 158.2 
140.7 158.4 











ation 





Alcohol 


_ i 
— me 
“NI “I 
Rear Ren were BOT te kel Pa oa ee Ft aa tesa 
wooo orbs o& WwWwowwr oo oor 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF JUNE 1962 




















1957 Weighted 
(1949=100) 
Recrea- 

All Items Trans- Beta tion Tobacco 
— Food | Housing| Clothing} porta- | personal and and 

June May June tion aes Read- | Alcohol 

1961 1962 1962 ing 

@St. John’s, Nfid..| 117.0 117.6 117.4 1G Ales 111.9 124.3 155.2 152.1 98.9 
Palifaseeer senate cl) Ladies 129.2 129.6 120.8 133.8 123.2 139.1 160.4 163.3 123.9 
SAiNb Olina ae 129.7 130.8 130.9 124.2 131.5 12a 143.6 179.8 150.1 124.3 
Montreal ean lke siro 130.2 130.5 130.1 134.3 106.1 160.8 164.1 141.6 118.7 
Ocha Wa sates ties 129.0 eile PBI 12509 leg) 117.2 153.8 163.3 142.6 123.9 
GON LOM eee Cole Isley e2n0 124.3 139.5 117.9 134.7 155.8 182.4 122.4 
Winnipeoons sce: 126.7 128.7 129.1 127.2 129.1 BE 133.0 W203 13950 120.6 
Saskatoon-Regina..| 124.7 126.9 127.4 123.9 127.0 126.5 15.7 144.8 146.8 119.6 
Edmonton-Calgary | 124.2 125.5 125.9 120.8 127.0 120.7 130.3 O20 141.9 119.6 
Vancouveliersn- «cn - 128.4 129.1 129.4 125.4 134.0 117.2 IBYEB 149.7 145.6 121.0 





2 ee Se eee ee ee a ee 


























N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


4) St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 


and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lJockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 114, January issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1957-1962 














Strikes and 


Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 

















Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year Beginning Strikes and Workers 
During Month Loolcente Toled Per Cent of 
or Year Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
ODF tec. < PRR ors Sele ee NR Cie nce. B | 242 249 91,409 1,634, 880 0.14 
195 8 Fa2 .) eo oo ae Oe ee oor: 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
TOSS, 2c: fees, «tet ee ok ee ee ee 203 218 100,127 2,286, 900 0.19 
TOGO cy. Paccaert ac, alata Poteet ore eo OA 268 274 49, 408 738, 700 0.06 
LOGS, Fe eee «Boe eetett. coe e eo 272 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
19613. June tee cece ee on ee ee 2 39 12, 404 127,790 (be 
Wily eee. coma. as Sees ees 28 4] 8, 806 94,680 0.09 
ANIC US bist eres Pete crc eye cee ee ee BY 47 8,347 64, 660 0.06 
Sepvem bere ace hoe eee 32 aS | 10, 647 105, 080 0.10 
OGTG Der sy genre en A ieee On See 30 56 40, 400 416,660 0.38 
INOMEOIOCIAS ee osteo ae eer rae eee 24 49 11,059 122,100 (eal 
Decembehe ence. ee eee 13 40 22,000 110, 890 0.138 
* LORD Man Uae Py. ot ee ae ee 20 40 9,174 85, 420 0.08 
Bebruarysu..cra oo ee oe ae | 15 44 10, 855 72,070 0.07 
Manele eh Sten 2.08 cee ee ek 30 46 12, 426 143, 800 0.14 
7:19 0) 61 UAROIN.ein apt Sea gee: Ae ba 18 40 12,328 142,770 0.14 
[BENZ «tee cke REAR, WE Bie Ins Lae 23 45 17, 303 139,700 0.12 
Jupeges o. NAS, SEs Fa ee 27 53 14,545 260, 650 0.23 
*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
JUNE 1962, BY INDUSTRY 

















TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
JUNE 1962, BY JURISDICTION 









































(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes ; é Strikes , 
Industry and oer ee: Jurisdiction and At tein 
Lockouts | -“Yo"e¢ ays Lockouts | “"V Ve ae 
POrestry }c Seen c. eae ee ee De dds a DT lee Newfoundland) 0.2 eu) 2. W292 oc) 1s ee, pan eee 
Ming? ¢ 2.9ek,..f 35 ae eat Oe oa es Prince Edward Island, =i). 4.40 =..| 2: een ee ee 
Manufacturing........... 28 2,989 44 740 Noval Scotian) osaaeee 1 130 330 
Construction. 94... 508 13 2,157 16, 800 ew Brunswick......... 1 4] 1,000 
Transpn.& utilities...... 8 9,316 197, 970 Quebec tes pets eee 11 2,456 44,760 
Atade: cco ceee ee eae 2 50 390 QOutarion eee eee 29 ho 52, 840 
UC a ne ree a Eee Oe Coe Manttolnen aes 5 1,053 9, 330 
Dervlee....aetrn sree 2 33 750 Saskatchewan........... 1 85 1,530 
Pablie-admuuimistra tin: «iss scant: tase oe eee Albertate Gg = ae 1 100 2,200 
, British Columbia....... 2 105 1,330 
All industries....... 53 14,545 | 260,650 Federal irs seat eee oe 2 6,800 | 147,330 
All jurisdictions. 53 | 14,545 | 260,650 
1002 THE LABOUR GAZETTE e@ AUGUST 1962 






































TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, JUNE 1962 


(Preliminary) 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 






































Industry Duration in Starting 
aa Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Employer : Workers = 
ae; Union Involved A Termi- Basalt 
; June al nation aks 
Location mulated 5 
ate 
MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
F. W. Fearman Cox Teamsters Loc. 879 (Ind.) 165 3,300 | 5,120 | May 16 |Wages~ 
Rerdiination (Ores SPP PR eS a Wea cr 
General Mills Cereals, Millers Loc. 280 (AFL- 106 270 270 | June 13 |Job re-assignment~ Return 
Rexdale, Ont. CIO/CLC) June 18 |of workers. 
Leather 
A. R. Clarke Co., Butcher Workmen Loc. 200 1,000 1,000 | June 25 |Signing a first agreement~ 
Toronto, Ont. 125 WICNE T-ClOV EEC i Se ee eres 
Textiles 
Thor Mills Limited, Textile Federation 220 4,040 7,350 | May 6 |Wages, Rand formula, 
Granby, Que. CCAREE GD se ee ee eT I Sere crane seniority ~ 
Clothing 
Arden Fur Corporation, Butcher Workmen Loc. 400 104 1,460 1,460 | June 12 |Individual agreement fol- 
Montreal, Que. (NIT UACHKOVACIIG) I ene reas lowing company’s withdraw- 
al from Fur Guild~ 
Wood 
Western Plywood (Alta.), Woodworkers Loc. 1-207 100 | 2,200} 9,030 | Mar. 15 |Wages, hours, union security 
Edmonton, Alta. (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 29 |~4¢ an hr. increase eff. June 
1, 1963. 
Paper 
Domtar Construction Chemical Workers Loc. 130 780 780 | June 20 |Hiring outside help~ Return 
Materials, 216 (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 28 |of workers pending further 
Cornwall, Ont. negotiations. 
Primary Metals 
Chromium Mining and Metal Trades Federation 110 1,540 1,540 | June 12 | Wages, hours~ 
Smelting, (COUN 30) ee ee meee | er ee ce co 
Beauharnois, Que. 
Machinery 
Dominion Engineering, Machinists Loc. 1660 1,100 | 20,900 | 20,900 | June 5 |Wages~ 
Lachine, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) QA es Pn) gee tS Rene 
CONSTRUCTION : 
Various construction firms, Building trades unions 300 5,110 5,930 | May 28 |Non-union contractors on 
Toronto, Ont. (Toronto Council AFL-| [| | | «eeeeeees North York project~ 
CIO) 
A. D. Ross, Carpenters Loc. 3628 130 330 330 | June 1 |Wages, vacation pay~Re- 
Point Tupper & River Denys, |(AFL-CIO/CLC) June 5 |turn. of workers pending 
N.S. ratification of agreement. 
Canadian Comstock, I.B.E.W. Loc. 105 146 150 150 | June 7 |Disciplinary dismissal of 
Hamilton, Ont. (AFL-CIO/CLC) June 8 |some workers~Return of 
workers. 
Catalytic Construction, Teamsters Loc. 880 (Ind.) 400 1,200 1,200 | June 11 |Dismissal of shop steward~ 
Sarnia, Ont. June 14 | Return of workers. 
Canadian Plumbing and Me-|Plumbers Loc. 254 600 | 6,000 | 6,000 | June 18 |Wages~ 
elemical @ontractors Assoc, (AH L-CIO/CLCG) arent crete 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Sheet Metal Contractors Sheet Metal Workers Loc. 185 | 1,300] 1,300 | June 21 |Wages~ 
Assoc., PU AME ee IOMeey A Eh We. ites: 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Electrical Contractors Section|I.B.E.W. Loc. 2085 200 600 600 | June 27 |Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Winnipeg Builders Exchange,|(AFL-CIO/CLC) | | | | seseretes 
Winnipeg, Man. 
TRANSPN. & UTILITIES 
Transportation f 
Various trucking firms,* Teamsters Loc. 106 (Ind.) 800 | 17,330 | 44,000 | Apr. 16 |Wages in a 3-yr. contract~ 
Biontreal, Guemothenpoimte. |o* © 7 Pettit ne 
Various trucking firms, Teamsters Loe. 106 (Ind.) 645 | 13,980 | 35,520 | Apr. 16 | Wages in a 3-yr. contract~ 
Montrca Oucemotnerpommtsem| 9 ee | Sa a Seieoris 
Various trucking firms,* Teamsters, various locs. 6,000 |130,000 |155,000 | May 27 | Wages, piggy-back opera- 
Ontario. (Linc) eee) omen atte MR RR et I a lh aries tions in a d-yr. agreement~ 


*Federal jurisdiction. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, JUNE 1962 





(Preliminary) 
Duration in Starting 
Indaneey: Man-Days Date Major Issues 
Employer Workers = 4 nls 
ifs Union Involved ieeus Termi- Result 
Location June mulated eevee 


Various trucking firms, Teamsters, various Locs. 1,500 
Ontario. (Ind.) 
Various cartage firms, Teamsters Loc. 419 (Ind.) 288 


Toronto, Ont. 





32,500 | 38,750 | May 27 |Wages, piggy-back opera- 
tions in a 3-yr. agreement~ 


2,910 |June 
June 


7 | Wages, fringe benefits ~Wage 
22 |increase, improved fringe 
benefits. 


2,910 


——  —  O37?oOOO 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR 


Send remittance by cheque or post office money order, payable to the Receiver-General of 
Canada, to The Queen’s Printer, % Superintendent of Government Publications, Ottawa. 
All subscriptions payable in advance. 





Annual Report of the Department of Labour (Covers fiscal year ending Catalogue No. 
March 31). (English or French). Prices25 ‘cents, L1-1961 
REPRINTS FROM THE LABOUR GAZETTE 


10 cents a copy except where otherwise indicated. 
Orders of 20 or more, 5 cents; 100 or more, 4 cents. 


Industrial and Geographic Distribution of Union Membership in Canada, 


1961 (English or French) 132-762 
Human Rights in Canada (English or French). Price 25) cents: L33-1058 
Canadian Labour Papers on Microfilm Available in Department of Labour 

Library (English). L31-559 


ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH 


Labour Organizations in Canada (annual). Contains a brief commentary, the 
latest statistical data on union membership, and a directory of labour 
organizations with names of their principal officers, publications, and the 
geographic distribution of their local branches in Canada. (English or 
French). Price 35 cents. L2-261 


Strikes and Lockouts in Canada (annual). Furnishes a record of strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Canada during a year. Tables and related texts 
showing strikes and lockouts by years, by areas, by industries, including 
time lost, number of workers involved, duration, etc. 
Price 35 cents. L2-159 


Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour. An annual report published in 
loose-leaf form and followed later by a paper-bound volume. Contains the 
results of an annual survey at October 1 of occupational wage rates and 
standard hours of work in most industries. Averages and predominant 
ranges of wage rates for selected occupations are tabulated separately 
on a regional basis for some 90 industries including logging, mining, 
manufacturing, construction, transportation, trade and service groups. 
Weekly salaries for office occupations and hourly wage rates for main- 
tenance and service occupations and for labourer for several broad 
industry groups are shown, on a community basis, in 52 communities. 
Trends in wage rates are indicated in tables of index numbers by 
industry. (English and French). L2-542 


First year service including attractive binder with index tabs 
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Department of Labour Today 


Rehabilitation of the Disabled 


Provinces reported fo Civilian Rehabilitation Branch that 1,669 persons were 
rehabilitated during 1961-62 fiscal year. Before referral to rehabilitation 
services, 69.3 per cent had been dependent on relatives or public assistance 


During the 1961-62 fiscal year, the prov- 
inces have reported to the Civilian Rehabili- 
tation Branch of the Department of Labour, 
1,669 persons had been rehabilitated under 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Program. 


Of this number, 69.3 per cent had been 
dependent for support on relatives or on 
public assistance before rehabilitation. After 
rehabilitation, this proportion had been re- 
duced to’ 3.4 percent. 

The Civilian Rehabilitation Branch co- 
ordinates the activities of federal Govern- 
ment departments and assists the provincial 
governments in establishing, developing and 
operating a national vocational rehabilita- 
tion program for disabled persons. The 
function of the Branch is to help in develop- 
ing such a program through the co-operation 
of agencies, both public and private, that 
are engaged in helping the various types 
of disabled persons. 

Statutory authority for the program was 
given by the Vocational Rehabilitation of 
Disabled Persons Act (L.G., Nov. 1961, 
p. 1097), which came into effect on Decem- 
ber”), 1961. 

The number of persons reported as 
rehabilitated has shown a steady increase 
each year since 1957-58, when it was 1,055. 
In 1958-59, the figure was 1,174; in 1959-60, 
it was 1,462; and in 1960-61, it had risen 
to 1,614. Of the 1961-62 total, 1,079 were 
men and 590 were women. 

The largest group of people who were 
referred to rehabilitation services last year 
were those between 20 and 29 years of age, 
amounting to 39.8 per cent of the total. The 
second largest group was composed of per- 
sons between 30 and 39 years of age, and 
amounted to 20.6 per cent of the total. The 
third largest group, those between 40 and 49 
years old, made up 13.5 per cent of the 
total. Persons of 60 years of age or older 
made up the smallest group, amounting to 
5.7 per cent; and those under 20 years of 
age amounted to 11.8 per cent. 

An analysis by type of disability shows 
that the largest number of those rehabilitated 
during 1961-62 were in the neuro-muscular- 
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skeletal group; these constituted 28.5 per 
cent. Those affected by respiratory dis- 
abilities came second in number, and made 
up 16.1 per cent. Other groups included: 
hearing, 15.1 per cent; seeing, 5.7 per cent; 
neurological, 9 per cent; and neuro-psych- 
latric, 11.9 per cent. 

Of the 1,669 persons rehabilitated during 
1961-62, the largest proportion (45.7 per 
cent) had had from five to eight years 
education at the time of acceptance for 
rehabilitation services. The next largest 
group (32.9 per cent) had had from nine 
to twelve years. Only 2.3 per cent had had 
university education. Of the 5,305 persons 
rehabilitated during the years 1957 to 1961, 
the corresponding percentages were: five 
to eight years, 39.4 per cent; nine to twelve 
years, 40.3 per cent; and university, 1.3 
perm cent; 

A breakdown of the number of persons 
rehabilitated during 1961-62 by source of 
support before and after rehabilitation 
showed the following percentages (after 
rehabilitation, in brackets): relatives, 43.1 
(2.3); public assistance, 26.2 (3.1); unem- 
ployment insurance, 5.6 (nil); insurance 
and compensation, 2.5 (0.4); and pensions. 
and savings, 5.2 (1.5). 

An examination of yearly earnings before 
and (in brackets) after rehabilitation showed 
that only 1.8 per cent were earning more 
than $3,000 before rehabilitation, but 13.2 
per cent were earning that amount after 
rehabilitation. In other earnings classifica- 
tions, the percentages were (after rehabili- 
tation in brackets): under $1,000—3.5 
(13.8); $1,000 to $2,000—7.3 (26.7); 
$2,001 to $3,000—4.8 (39.0). 

The percentage of persons rehabilitated 
during 1961-62 who were reported to be in 
regular employment, including housewives. 
or homemakers, was 83.7. For the years. 
1957-61, the percentage was 81.1. Of those 
rehabilitated in 1961-62, the self-employed 
amounted to 5.8 per cent; those in sheltered. 
employment to 3.2 per cent, and those in 
home-bound employment, 1.9 per cent. Only 
5.4 per cent were classified under “self-care.” 
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From the Labour Gazette, September 1912 





50 Years Ago This Month 


Acute shortage of labour reported in the East in August 1912 because of exodus 
of workers to the West for harvesting. Projects held up in many centres in 
Canada. Heavy demand for labour resulfed in continued increase in wage rates 


An acute shortage of labour in Montreal 
during August 1912, and shortages in vary- 
ing degrees in a number of other places 
in eastern Canada were reported in the 
LABOUR GAZETTE Of September 1912. 

In Montreal, the shortage of unskilled 
workers “practically amounted to a famine,” 
and there was a marked shortage of nearly 
all kinds of skilled labour. 

“Great numbers of men left the city 
during the month to take part in harvesting 
operations in the West, and others left for 
railway construction camps. Sufficient men, 
however, could not be obtained in Montreal 
to supply the demand of the big railways 
for their construction work in the West. 
The result of all this drain was severely 
felt in Montreal, and employers were unable 
to get sufficient help.” 

The GAzeETTE said that the boring of the 
tunnel under Mount Royal was being held 
back for lack of labour, “only 600 men 
being at work.” 

The report added that “one line in which 
there is a remarkable shortage is that of 
shorthand writers; law offices and business 
houses are every day calling for competent 
stenographers, but the supply is away below 
the demand.” 

In Brockville, the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, which was engaged in laying tile for 
the underground wiring of their line, found 
difficulty in getting men locally for the 
work. Also in Brockville, “the company 
paving King Street have a gang of Italians 
employed and have the work well under 
way.” Wages for unskilled labour in the 
district were reported to have advanced 
from $1.80 to $2.25 for a nine-hour day. 

The GAZETTE’s correspondent in Toronto 
said that the contractors building the CPR’s 
new main line east of Agincourt to Whitby 
were having difficulty in getting an adequate 
supply of labour and teams. 

Farmers in Ontario were said to be handi- 
capped by shortage of labour, and their 
difficulties, as well as those of farmers in 
Quebec and the Maritimes, were being added 
to by excessive rain. 

In Hamilton, it was said that “the rush 
of labourers to the West for the grain 
harvest is causing the city a lot of trouble, 
and unless the Works Department is able 
to secure a large number of men soon, 
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a big portion of this year’s program for 
waterworks and other improvements will 
have to go unfulfilled.” 

The Moncton correspondent of the 
GAZETTE said that the Dominion Textile 
Company was having difficulty in keeping 
up its staff of operatives, and had had to 
go abroad for weavers and apprentices. Its 
staff, which usually numbered about 225, 
had dropped to 185. “Many of the women 
weavers live in the adjoining districts and 
decline to work in the factory during sum- 
mer, 

A company that had the contract for 
enlarging the reservoir in Moncton was 
also handicapped by lack of help, and had 
advertised for 50 additional labourers at 
$1.75 a day. 

Such shortages as this, however, were not 
general in the country at large, most places 
merely reporting the demand for labour 
“heavy” or “brisk,” or otherwise indicating 
a situation of what would now be called 
full employment. 

The consequence of this big demand for 
labour was a continuation of the tendency 
for wages to rise, sometimes sharply. In 
Hull, for instance, the September 1912 issue 
of this journal reported that “men working 
on the river sorting logs are getting from 
$2 to $2.25 a day, an increase of about 
124 per cent. A team of horses and teamster 
get $5 a day, an increase of 10 per cent 
compared with last year.” 

About 2,000 carpenters who went on 
strike in Winnipeg on June 29, demanding 
an increase in wages from 45 to 50 cents 
an hour and a reduction in working hours 
from 53 to 50 a week, returned to work on 
August 10. The GAZETTE reported that they 
won an increase in wages and a reduction 
in hours, but did not say whether their 
demands had been met in full. 

About 1,200 carpenters in Calgary went 
on strike on July 5 because the employers 
refused to sign an agreement providing 
an increase of 5 cents an hour. The em- 
ployers capitulated individually, and by 
August 3, “all the employing contractors 
were reported to have signed the agree- 
ment, although the Builders’ Exchange had 
not done so.” 

Carpenters in three other places were 
reported to be on strike for higher wages— 
in two cases for shorter hours as well. 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 





Conciliation Board Settles Non-Ops Rail Dispute 


For the first time, a conciliation board in 
a dispute between Canadian railways and 
unions of their non-operating employees has 
produced a settlement. And for the first 
time the report of a board in such a dispute 
was unanimous. 

A feature of the agreement proposed by 
the board last month was a provision setting 
up an employer-financed job-security fund 
for long-service employees. A wage increase 
was also recommended. 

The recommendations of the board, whose 
chairman was Mr. Justice F. Craig Munroe 
of the Supreme Court of British Columbia, 
have been accepted by all railway com- 
panies party to the dispute and by the 
negotiating committee representing the 17 
unions involved. Both parties undertook to 
obtain ratifications by those whom they 
represented. 

Despite announcements earlier in the 
month by employee groups in Toronto and 
Vancouver that they would not accept the 
proposed contract, the general conference 
committee of the 17 unions on August 29 
unanimously accepted the conciliation 
board’s report. 

Company nominee on the board was 
A. G. Cooper, Q.C., of Halifax. The unions’ 
nominee was David Lewis, Q.C., M.P., of 
Toronto. 


Job-Security Program 


The proposed fund was one of five steps 
the board said should be taken to implement 
the objectives of the job-security program 
it recommended. The objectives were: 

1. To mitigate hardships suffered by long- 
service employees when their jobs are 
eliminated. 

2. To enable long-service employees who 
are being replaced and who need to be 
retrained to qualify for new jobs with the 
same employer and to enjoy a means of 
support while retraining. 

3. To revise and adapt seniority and other 
rules to facilitate mobility of workers, with 
the intent that long-service employees shall 
have a preferential right to other jobs that 
they are capable of doing. 

The board recommended that a fund be 
built up by each railway by the payment, 
beginning on January 1, 1963, of 1 cent 
for each hour worked (or paid for though 
not worked) by all its employees covered 
by the agreement on or after that date. 

Each of these funds is to be administered 
by a joint committee and is to be expended 
in the manner decided upon by the com- 
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mittee for any one or more of the follow- 
ing purposes: severance pay for employees 
permanently laid off, supplementary unem- 
ployment benefit for employees temporarily 
laid off, retraining programs, re-allocation 
of employees, and such other related pur- 
poses as the committee may agree upon. 
In connection with the administration of 
this fund, a noteworthy provision is that 
any matters not agreed upon by July 1, 
1963 are to be submitted to a board of 
arbitration for final and binding settlement. 


Wage Increases 


The board also recommended wage in- 
creases totalling about 8 cents an hour for 
hourly rated employees during the life of 
the two-year agreement, with equivalent 
increases for employees.on daily, weekly or 
monthly rates. 

The wage increase is to be applied as 
follows: 1 per cent effective March 1, 1962; 
a) further “ls per? centronsOctobermy, 1962; 
2 cents on January 1, 1963; and 2 cents 
on July 1, 1963. 

As the first step in implementing the job- 
security program the board recommended 
the setting up of a joint committee or 
committees, composed of an equal number 
of representatives of the railways and of 
the unions, to discuss and make decisions or 
recommendations to their principals con- 
cerning any aspect of “job security” which 
the representatives of either party may 
wish to submit as the subject for negotiation. 

The board recommended that the new 
agreements embodying the proposals be for 
a term ending December 31, 1963. 

The full text of the conciliation board’s 
report will be published in the October 
issue of the LABOUR GAZETTE. 





U.S. Observes 25th Anniversary 


Of National Apprenticeship Act 


The 25th anniversary of the passage of 
the (United States) National Apprenticeship 
Act and the establishment of the National 
Apprenticeship Program was marked in 
Washington on August 21. 

AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer William 
Schnitzler presided over the morning session 
of the one-day celebration. The afternoon 
session was under the direction of manage- 
ment. 

A silver anniversary dinner, with U.S. 
Secretary of Labor Arthur Goldberg as 
master of ceremonies, was addressed by 
AFL-CIO President George Meany. 
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Says Collective Bargaining Can’t Solve Technological Unemployment 


The problem of workers displaced by 
technological change cannot be dealt with 
effectively through collective bargaining, said 
Ralph Helstein, President of the United 
Packinghouse, Food and Allied Workers of 
America, in an article, “Bargaining Isn’t 
Enough,” in the summer issue of the JUD 
Digest, quarterly publication of the Indus- 
trial Union Department (AFL-CIO). 

“This is a problem that must be faced 
by the nation as a whole,” he added, and 
the Government must play an important 
role in meeting it. 

In his article Mr. Helstein pointed to the 
meagre results of one plan that had been 
devised through collective bargaining. At 
Armour and Company, a collective agree- 
ment signed in August 1959 with the 
Packinghouse Workers and with the Amal- 
gamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Work- 
men provided for the setting up of a tri- 
partite committee known as the Automation 
Committee (L.G. 1959, p. 1018). It was 
composed of four representatives of the 
company, two from each of the two unions, 
and an impartial chairman (supplemented 
later, by agreement, by an impartial execu- 
tive director). 

Earlier that year the company had 
announced the permanent closing of six of 
its production plants. More than 20 per 
cent of the company’s total plant capacity 
was shut down, and 5,000 employees 
were laid off. A year later the company 
closed another plant, thereby putting approx- 
imately 400 more employees out of work. 

The agreement established a fund of 
$500,000 to finance the committee in its 
task of dealing with technological unem- 
ployment. The fund was accumulated by 
means of payments by the company of 1 
cent for each hundredweight of tonnage 
shipped from slaughtering and meat packing 
plants covered by agreements with the two 
unions. 

The closing of the plants in 1959 preceded 
the establishment of the committee, but at 
the time of the 1960 closing the committee 
was in existence and tried to do something 
for those laid off. In the late summer of 
1960 it had two qualified persons at work 
helping the former employees to find other 
jobs or prepare themselves for new occupa- 
tions. 

The State Employment Service agreed to 
give aptitude tests to any displaced Armour 
employees who were interested in taking 
training, and the committee told all former 
employees that it would use its funds to 
finance the main part of the expense of any 
retraining. 
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Notice that the testing and counselling 
were available was sent to 431 former pro- 
duction workers; 170 of them completed 
both tests and counselling interviews; only 
60 showed promise of benefitting from some 
form of vocational training; the remainder— 
65 per cent of the total—were told that the 
best chance of employment would be in 
casual manual labour. 

The 60 who showed promise were given 
training in a variety of subjects, including 
typing, office methods, blueprint reading, 
upholstery, welding, basic electronics, beauty 
parlour techniques, air conditioning and auto 
mechanics. The Automation Committee 
paid up to $150—usually enough to cover 
the cost of the whole course—for each 
individual’s training. 

“Our last information concerning the 60 
who did take retraining courses was that 
only eight had been able to find employ- 
ment,” said Mr. Helstein in his article. 





Corporation Profits Decrease 
By 2 Per Cent in First Quarter 


Corporation profits before taxes, season- 
ally adjusted, amounted to an estimated 
$942 million for the first quarter of 1962, 
a decrease of about 2 per cent from the 
1961 fourth-quarter estimate of $961 mil- 
lion, the Dominion Bureau of Statistics has 
reported. The total for the corresponding 
period in 1961 was $739 million. 

The decline in profits was led by the 
non-manufacturing sector, which showed an 
over-all drop of 4.1 per cent. All but two 
of the industry groups in the sector were 
down. 

The service group showed the largest 
decline, being down 35.0 per cent from 
the preceding quarter. Other non-manufac- 
turing group declines, in percentages, were: 
transportation, storage and communication, 
11.3; wholesale trade, 9.7; finance, 5.0; min- 
ing, 2.6; and retail trade, 2:5. 

The two groups with a rise in profits 
were the “other” non-manufacturing group, 
up by 24.1 per cent, and the public utility 
group, up 21.1 per cent. 

Profits in manufacturing industries rose 
fractionally to $431 million from $428 mil- 
lion in the fourth quarter of 1961. But a 
number of groups in this sector showed 
large declines. 

Profits in the wood products group rose 
35.3 per cent; petroleum and coal, 30.8; 
foods and beverages, 14.5; paper products, 
9.5: and “other” manufacturing, 7.1 per 
cent. Profits in the rubber products group 
declined 20.0 per cent. 
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CLC Executive Council Proposes 
Plan for Meeting Automation 


Plans to look after the interests of workers 
affected by automation and technological 
changes were outlined in a policy statement 
issued by the Executive Council of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, which met in 
Ottawa last month. 

The Council decided to impress on all 
governments the need for grants-in-aid, 
loans, scholarships, and financing the train- 
ing of displaced workers. The CLC also 
suggested the provision of a basic education 
program to enable workers to adapt to 
changing skill requirements. 

Provision should also be made for assist- 
ance to workers and families who found it 
necessary to relocate because of changes in 
industry, the CLC said. 

The Council urged the CLC affiliates to 
seek increased wages or shorter hours, or 
both, “as mechanization and automation 
increase productivity.” 

At its summer meeting the CLC Execu- 
tive Council also proposed introduction of 
a national contributory pension plan to sup- 
plement present old age pensions. The sug- 
gested plan would provide for: 

—Contributions by employees, employers 
and government, though not necessarily on 
an equal basis. Provision would also be 
made for contributions by persons who are 
self-employed. 

—Full portability so that workers could 
retain their pension rights regardless of job 
changes. 

—Universal and compulsory participation 
by employers and employees. 

—Pension payments related to earnings. 

—Inclusion of survivor benefits. 

—Provision for normal retirement at 65, 
but earlier in the event of disability. 

—FProvision for integration with or sup- 
plementation by existing private pension 
plans. 

—Inclusion of a provision to protect 
purchasing power from loss due to inflation. 

—Establishment of a minimum pension 


to provide a health and decency standard 
of retirement. 


Concerning the present old age pension 
plan, the CLC suggested that the pension- 
able age, without a means test, be reduced 
to 65 years and that the monthly pension be 
increased to $75, and that there be a periodic 
review of national living standards so that 
the living standards of pensioners should not 
get out of line with those of others. It asked 
also for a program of housing suited to 
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pensioners who could not afford suitable 
shelter. 


The CLC urged the federal Government 
to make outright grants to the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Fund to maintain its ability 
to meet claims, such grants not to be subject 
to repayment but to be continued until the 
Unemployment Insurance Act has been 
amended. 


Convention Resolutions 


Dealing with a series of resolutions 
referred to it by the CLC convention in 
April (L.G., June, p. 605), the Council: 


—Opposed the contracting out of work 
as a means of avoiding meeting union wages 
and conditions. 


—Asked restrictions on trawler 
within the 12-mile limit. 


—Sought repeal of the federal sales tax 
on Canadian-made confectionery to place 
it On a more equitable basis with imported 
confectionery. 


—Favoured exchange of trade union dele- 
gations “with those countries where trade 
unions function independently from their 
respective governments and employers.” 


—Proposed tightening of human rights 
legislation and the appointment of a citizens’ 
advisory committee on the Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act. 


—Proposed that postal employees, “in 
the face of the Government’s wage freeze,” 
be accorded collective bargaining rights and 
given an “overdue” wage increase. 


—Urged the Government to strengthen 
the position of the Canadian Broadcasting 
Corporation by providing for Parliamentary 
grants to the CBC on a five-year basis to 
permit long-term planning, amendments to 
the CBC charter to prevent political inter- 
ference in the day-to-day operations of the 
Corporation, and tighter control of private 
radio and television stations. 


fishing 


The Executive Council, comprising the 
Congress officers, the four general vice- 
presidents and the 13 regional Vice-presi- 
dents, is the governing body of the CLC 
between conventions. 


New Parliamentary Secretary 
To Minister of Labour: A.D. Hales 


Alfred D. Hales, Member of Parliament 
for Wellington South since 1957, has been 
appointed Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Minister of Labour. 

Richard D. Thrasher, who previously held 
the post but was defeated in the June federal 
election, has been appointed Executive 
Officer to the Prime Minister. 
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AFL-CIO Launches Drive to Win 


35-Hour Week with Same Pay 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council, at its 
summer meeting held in Chicago last month, 
launched a campaign on two fronts to gain 
a shorter work period without reduction in 
take-home pay. 

The Council will seek amendment of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to reduce the 
present statutory 40-hour week to 35 hours. 
“To discourage evasion of our aim of a 
shorter work week,” the Council will seek 
a provision in the Act for penalty pay of 
double time for all hours worked over 35. 

AFL-CIO affiliates are to be instructed 
to seek shorter hours through collective 
bargaining. 

The Council said that a reduction in the 
number of hours each worker spends on the 
job—measured either by the week or by the 
year—would spread the work and provide 
“one certain answer” to the persistent high 
unemployment rate. 

The United States Government has often 
declared its opposition to any shortening of 
the work week. U.S. Secretary of Labor 
Arthur Goldberg told the meeting that the 
Administration could deal with any recession 
without the 35-hour work week. 

The Council decided also to: 

—Form a five-man special subcommittee 
to direct the drive for the shorter work week. 

— Authorize the establishment of a “task 
force” designed “to aid, assist, advise and 
counsel” all affiliates in collective bargaining 
on the work week reduction. 

—Call for extension of temporary unem- 
ployment compensation until April 1, 1963. 

—Seek an immediate tax “forgiveness” of 
$100 for every taxpayer. 

—Lay aside without discussion until the 
next meeting of Council—in November—the 
questions of filling a vacancy on the Council 
and of appointments to the executive board 
of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions. 

A report on operation of the AFL-CIO 
jurisdictional disputes plan (L.G., Jan., p. 
38) showed that of 100 disputes filed under 
the plan, only 10 involved violation of the 
constitution. 


Productivity Council’s Mission 


Back from Europe with Ideas 


The National Productivity Council’s tri- 
partite fact-finding mission to Europe 
(L.G., Aug., p. 909) found a “unique spirit 
of labour-management-government economic 
co-operation,” which had contributed a 
great deal to the prosperity of the countries 
visited, said James A. Roberts, Deputy 
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Minister of Trade and Commerce, who 
headed the mission. It returned to Canada 
early last month. 


“But we cannot, and the countries them- 
selves do not attribute all their prosperity 
to this co-operative effort,” he said. A full 
report of the mission’s findings will be sub- 
mitted to the next meeting of the Produc- 
tivity Council. 

“We found no evidence, however, of a 
magic, master economic plan that would 
solve the economic and social problems of 
each country. We observed many differences, 
in fact, in economic planning . . . and in the 
degree of government direction or interven- 
tion in economic planning and development.” 


He stated that in all countries visited, 
however, there was recognition of the need 
for a common body to establish the eco- 
nomic facts of the country and the climate 
for collective bargaining between labour and 
management. 


Stating that the need for strong national 
labour and management organizations was 
also widely recognized, Mr. Roberts pointed 
out that there is usually one confederation 
of all labour organizations and one con- 
tederation of all management associations 
that speak for each to government, and to 
each other. 


Noting that the economic planning system 
practised in one country did not always 
appear applicable in another, he said the 
European experience may not be directly 
applicable to Canada. 


Nevertheless, there were many lessons 
in labour-management-government co-opera- 
tion and economic development to be learned 
from Europe, the mission believed. 





New Occupational Monograph 


Covers Jobs in Electronics 


A new vocational guidance booklet, Elec- 
trical and Electronic Occupations, No. 16 
in the Canadian Occupations series, has been 
released. 


The new occupational monograph is a 
96-page booklet dealing with a wide variety 
of occupations related to electrical and elec- 
tronic technology. These include electrical 
tradesmen and technicians, and technical 
workers in electric power generation, radio 
and television broadcasting, and telecom- 
munications. 

The new booklet replaces two earlier ones 
in the series, Electrician and Technical 
Occupations in Radio and Electronics, both 
of which are now obsolete. It is available 
from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, at 20 
cents a COPY. 
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Changes in 1962 in Provincial 
Workmen's Compensation Laws 


Five provinces amend Workmen's Compensation Acts, New Brunswick makes most 
extensive changes, after thorough review by Board in past two years. Acts of 
Prince Edward Island, Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, Saskatchewan also amended 


At the 1962 legislative sessions, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Acts of Newfound- 
land, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince 
Edward Island and Saskatchewan were 
amended. 

The New Brunswick amendments were 
the most extensive. The Act had been 
subjected to a thorough review by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, in con- 
sultation with groups directly concerned, 
during the past two years. The amendments 
will go into force on January 1, 1963. 

The Newfoundland Act and its amend- 
ments since 1952 were consolidated. The 
only significant change made was a reduc- 
tion of the waiting period. 

Prince Edward Island enacted a Blind 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, such as is 
in force in most of the other provinces, 
providing for the payment from the Con- 
solidated Revenue Fund of the cost of com- 
pensation in excess of $50 to a blind 
workman. 


Disability Benefits 
Increases in Former Disability Awards 


One of the principal amendments in New 
Brunswick was the upgrading of disability 
pensions in respect of past accidents. 

Effective from January 1, 1963, all per- 
manent total disability awards resulting 
from an accident that occurred between 
April 26, 1918 (when the Act first went 
into effect) and January 1, 1959 (when the 
rate of compensation for disability was 
raised to 75 per cent) are to be upgraded 
to the amount of compensation payable 
immediately before January 1, 1963, or 
$150 a month, whichever is greater. 


The amending Act also provides for the 
upgrading of all permanent partial dis- 
ability awards resulting from an accident 
that occurred between May 11, 1940 and 
January 1, 1959. (From May 11, 1940, the 
limit previously placed on the aggregate 
amount of compensation payable for per- 
manent partial disability was removed). 


For permanent partial disability that 
diminishes the earning capacity of the work- 
man by more than 15 per cent, compensation 
is to be payable on a scale established by 
the Board based on 75 per cent of the 
average earnings of the workman at the 
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time of the accident or 75 per cent of $150 
a month, whichever is greater. 


The Board was authorized to review any 
claim arising from an earlier accident, i.e., 
one occurring between April 26, 1918, and 
May 11, 1940. In any such case, where the 
workman was at one time in receipt of 
compensation for permanent partial dis- 
ability and in the Board’s opinion his 
earning capacity is seriously impaired, it 
may award him whatever monthly sum it 
considers just in view of his continuing 
disability. 

Where a claim is reopened for weekly 
compensation after a lapse of two years, 
the Board may in its discretion pay com- 
pensation computed on the average earnings 
of the workman at the time of the reopening 
of the claim instead of at the date of the 
accident. 

British Columbia and Nova Scotia are 
the only provinces that have increased 
former awards in non-fatal cases, British 
Columbia in 1954 (L.G. 1954, p- 1741) 
and Nova Scotia in 1960 and 1961 (LG, 
1960, p. 710 and 1961, p. 883). 


Maximum Annual Earnings 


Maximum annual earnings on which 
compensation is based were increased from 
$3,600 to $4,200 in Nova Scotia and from 
$4,000 to $5,000 in Prince Edward Island. 
The new ceiling in Prince Edward Island is 
to take effect from January 1, 1963. The 
lowest maximum set by any province is 
now $4,000 and the highest $6,000, with 
the majority (six provinces) having a $5,000 
ceiling. 


Average Weekly Earnings 


The sections of the Saskatchewan Act 
setting out the compensation payable for 
disability were revised with respect to the 
manner of computing “average weekly 
earnings.” Compensation for permanent total 
disability is, as before, a weekly payment 
equal to 75 per cent of average weekly 
earnings, subject to the wage ceiling pro- 
vided in the Act. Compensation for per- 
manent partial disability is a proportionate 
amount, depending on the impairment of 
earning capacity resulting from the injury. 
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The Act now states that “average weekly 
earnings” are to be 1/52 of the wages 
earned in the 12-month period immediately 
preceding the injury or, at the discretion of 
the Board, if more advantageous to the 
workman, 1/52 of the wages earned in 
any period of 12 consecutive months in 
the 36 months preceding the injury. The 
ceiling on earnings is now set as a weekly 
rather than a yearly maximum—$115.38% 3 
a week instead of $6,000 a year. 


Where a workman was not available for 
employment for a full 12-month period, 
or where, owing to the casual nature or 
the terms of his employment, it is imprac- 
ticable to compute his average weekly earn- 
ings as above, the Board is to have regard 
to the average weekly earnings of other 
workmen during the 12 months immediately 
preceding the injury in the same or similar 
work in the same or a similar locality and 
to such other circumstances as it considers 
relevant. 


Compensation for temporary total or 
temporary partial disability is to be awarded 
on the basis of the workman’s rate of 
remuneration at the time of the injury or 
his average weekly earnings for a 12-month 
period, whichever is greater. (As in per- 
manent disability cases, the Board may 
select the 12-month period for the com- 
putation of earnings which is most advan- 
tageous to the workman). 


Clothing Allowance 


The Saskatchewan Board was authorized 
to pay a clothing allowance to any work- 
man for whom it has provided an artificial 
limb, to help defray the cost of special 
clothing or to compensate for undue wear 
on clothing. The allowance may not exceed 
$96 a year in the case of a leg amputation 
and $42 a year in the case of an arm 
amputation. 


Injuries Aggravated by Pre-existing 
Condition 


A new clause was added to the Prince 
Edward Island Act providing that, where 
injury resulting from an accident is aggrav- 
ated by some pre-existing physical condition 
inherent in the workman at the time of the 
accident, the workman is to be compensated 
for the full injurious result, unless the pre- 
existing condition was due to an injury for 
which the workman had received or was 
receiving compensation. 

A somewhat similar provision in Nova 
Scotia allows the Board to accept partial 
responsibility for a disability that is due 
partly to the employment and partly to 
other causes, or where the personal injury 
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by accident aggravates, activates or acceler- 
ates a disease or condition existing prior 
to the injury. Under the new Nova Scotia 
provision, which is like one added to the 
British Columbia Act in 1959, compensation 
is to be payable for such proportion of the 
disability as may reasonably be attributed 
to the personal injury sustained. 


New Definitions of Accident, Industrial 
Disease 


Definitions of “accident” and “industrial 
disease” in the New Brunswick Act were 
widened, giving the Board greater scope in 
allowing claims for compensation. 

“Accident” was formerly defined as “an 
unlooked for mishap or untoward event 
which is not expected or designed.” It is 
now defined, as in a number of other 
provincial Acts, as “a wilful and intentional 
act, not being the act of the workman, and 
also includes a chance event occasioned by 
a physical or natural cause as well as dis- 
ablement arising out of and in the course 
of employment, and where the disablement 
is caused by industrial disease, the date of 
the accident shall be deemed to be the date 
of the disablement.” The inclusion of the 
words “as well as disablement arising out 
of and in the course of employment” makes 
it possible for the Board to grant compen- 
sation for any disablement that can be 
shown to have been due to the nature of 
a workman’s employment. 

“Industrial disease” was redefined to in- 
clude, in addition to any disease declared 
to be an industrial disease by regulations, 
“any other disease peculiar to or charac- 
teristic of a particular industrial process, 
trade or occupation.” Hitherto compensa- 
tion has been payable for only those diseases 
set out in the regulations. The Board will 
now be enabled to grant compensation for 
any disease if it is satisfied that it is 
occupational in character. 

Deleted from the Saskatchewan Act was 
the provision requiring a workman to have 
been a resident of Saskatchewan for three 
years preceding disablement in order to 
receive compensation for an industrial dis- 
ease named in the schedule, unless an 
exception was permitted by the Board. 


Serious and Wilful Misconduct 


The New Brunswick provision prohibiting 
the payment of compensation for an acci- 
dent that was intentionally caused by the 
workman or was due to his intoxication or 
serious and wilful misconduct, unless it 
resulted in the workman’s death, was 
amended to permit compensation to be 
paid in such circumstances where the acci- 
dent results in either serious and permanent 
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disability or death. This provision is now 
more like the comparable provision in the 
other provincial Acts. 


Medical Aid 


In New Brunswick, the services of a 
registered chiropractor within his legal juris- 
diction are now included in the term 
“medical aid.” 


An amendment to the Nova Scotia Act 
regarding the medical review board that 
may be appointed by the Minister of Labour 
to resolve a medical dispute stated that 
the findings of such a board (which are 
final and must be accepted) are to be 
effective from the date on which the review 
board was appointed. 


Rehabilitation 


An amendment to the Prince Edward 
Island Act authorized an increase from 
$5,000 to $10,000 in the amount the 
Board may spend annually on rehabilitation 
services. 


Waiting Period 


In Newfoundland and Prince Edward 
Island, the waiting period was reduced from 
four days to one day, bringing to five the 
number of provinces that now have a one- 
day waiting period. | 


Death Benefits 


Widows’ and children’s pensions were 
increased in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia 
and Saskatchewan, and in all three provinces 
the increases were made applicable to exist- 
ing pensioners. 


In New Brunswick, the costs of the retro- 
active imcreases to widows and_ invalid 
widowers provided for in 1960 (raising 
pensions from $50 te $60 a month) will 
continue to be paid from the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund. 


Children’s Allowances Payable to Age 21 


A change in New Brunswick was the 
raising of the age limit to which children’s 
allowances are payable, from 18 to 21 years, 
or, as before, until the child ceases to 
attend school regularly. “School” is now 
defined to include a university, college and 
all other types of occupational, trade, tech- 
nical or professional training establishments. 

In most provinces the age limit for the 
payment of children’s allowances is 16 
years, with the Board having discretionary 
power to continue benefits to the age of 
18 to aid a child in continuing his education. 
In Saskatchewan, benefits may be paid to 
the age of 19 for educational purposes. 
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Widows’ Pensions 


Widows’ pensions were increased from 
$60 to $75 a month in New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia, and from $100 to $110 
a month (payable to the age of 70) in 
Saskatchewan. In the latter province, a 
widow over the age of 70 receives $75 a 
month. 

In New Brunswick, the lump sum pay- 
ment to a widow was also increased—from 
$100 to $200. 


Children’s Allowances 


The increases provided in children’s 
monthly allowances were from $20 to $25 
in New Brunswick, from $22.50 to $25 
in Nova Scotia and from $35 to $45 in 
Saskatchewan. The increases for orphans 
were from $40 to $50 a month in New 
Brunswick, from $30 to $35 in Nova Scotia 
and from $50 to $60 in Saskatchewan. 

In New Brunswick, the increases in 
widows’ and children’s pensions do not 
become effective until January 1, 1963. 


Coverage 


Learners, municipal firemen and _ police- 
men, and members of a municipal volunteer 
fire brigade were brought within the scope 
of the New Brunswick Act. In Saskatchewan, 
provision was made for coverage of munic- 
ipal volunteer fire brigades by application. 

In New Brunswick, also, the undertakings 
of all municipal corporations and other 
bodies exercising authority with respect to a 
municipality are now included, and any 
permanent boards or commissions estab- 
lished by the provincial or federal Govern- 
ment, as well as the Governments them- 
selves, may avail themselves of the cover- 
age of the Act. 

The amendment that was added to the 
New Brunswick Act in 1955 (but not pro- 
claimed) providing for compulsory coverage 
of farm workmen if the employer made 
application to the Board was deleted. As 
in several other provinces, farm labourers 
are now excluded, subject to the provision 
which enables an industry or workman not 
within the scope of Part I of the Act to 
be admitted by the Board on the applica- 
tion of the employer. 

Members of the employer’s family resid- 
ing with him are excluded on the same 
conditions but the exclusion is now limited 
to family members under 16 years of age. 


Discretionary Power fo Grant Compensation 


The New Brunswick Board was given 
discretionary power to allow a claim for 
compensation, notwithstanding failure to 
make application within the time prescribed, 
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if in its opinion the claim is a just one and 
ought to be allowed. Prevously, no claim 
could be accepted if not filed within the 
time limits set by the Act. 


Accidents Occurring Outside Province 


The section of the New Brunswick Act 
providing for the payment of compensation 
to workmen who work outside the province 
now makes provision for work in other 
provinces as well as those adjoining New 
Brunswick, referring to “another province 
or country” instead of to “an adjoining 
province or country.” 


The effect of this section is that, provided 
an employer notifies the Board that one or 
more of the workmen included in his pay- 


roll may be so engaged, work done in part 
in New Brunswick and in part in another 
province or country is to be considered 
as done in New Brunswick, and compensa- 
tion is to be payable accordingly. 

Further, a new provision was inserted in 
the Act permitting the Board to make an 
agreement with the workmen’s compensa- 
tion authority of any province or territory 
of Canada with a view to avoiding the 
duplication of assessments to which an em- 
ployer might otherwise be liable in such 
circumstances. The Board may repay the 
other authority for any payment of com- 
pensation, medical aid or rehabilitation 
made by it under such an agreement, and 
may relieve an employer from assessment 
or reduce the amount of an assessment. 





Labour Standards Legislation 
Enacted in Canada in 1962 


Two new labour standards measures adopted and six existing statutes amended 
at 1962 sessions of provincial legislatures. The new Payment of Wages Act 
passed by British Columbia is comprehensive wage payment and wage recovery law 


During the 1962 sessions of the Canadian 
legislatures, two mew labour standards 
measures were adopted and six existing 
statutes were amended. 


British Columbia passed a comprehensive 
new wage payment and wage recovery law, 
the Payment of Wages Act, and New Bruns- 
wick replaced its Vacation Pay Act. 


Ontario amended its Master and Servant 
Act and strengthened the enforcement pro- 
visions of its Hours of Work and Vaca- 
tions with Pay Act. Manitoba made a num- 
ber of changes in its Employment Stand- 
ards Act and also amended its Vacations 
with Pay Act. The Labour Provisions Ordi- 
nance of the Yukon Territory and the Sas- 
katchewan Minimum Wage Act were also 
amended. 


Wage Payment and Wage Recovery 
British Columbia 


The British Columbia Payment of Wages 
Act, which went into force on March 29, 
the date of Royal Assent, was designed 
to give workmen greater assurance of pay- 
ment of wages. 

Previously, the British Columbia De- 
partment of Labour used the penalty pro- 
visions of the Semi-monthly Payment of 
Wages Act, which is now repealed, to as- 
sist employees to collect earned but unpaid 
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wages. According to a statement in the 
British Columbia Government News for 
last June, this was not entirely satisfactory. 


In the first place, the intent of the Semi- 
monthly Payment of Wages Act was to fix 
regular paydays, not to establish wage re- 
covery procedures. Secondly, many magis- 
trates. as well as members of the legal 
profession, felt that Police Courts should 
not be used for the collection of debts. 
Consequently, the article stated, this atti- 
tude hampered the administration of the 
Act and decreased its effectiveness in the 
matter of wage protection. 

The Payment of Wages Act introduces a 
new wage recovery procedure, which is to 
be administered by the Board of Industrial 
Relations; gives the Board authority to 
order the bonding of employers; makes it 
an offence for an employer to issue a N.S.F. 
cheque in payment of wages; and incorpo- 
rates some of the provisions of the Semi- 
monthly Payment of Wages Act relating 
to the manner and frequency of payment of 
wages. 


Industries Covered 


The Act applies to all industries and oc- 
cupations listed in a Schedule. The list of 
industries covered is extensive and includes: 
the building service industry, construction, 
fishing, the hotel and catering industry, the 
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laundry, cleaning and dyeing industry, log- 
ging, the lumber, woodworking and sawmill 
industry, manufacturing, the mercantile in- 
dustry, mining, printing and publishing, 
shipbuilding, the taxicab industry, and trans- 
portation. 

Office occupations are covered, as well as 
the following other occupations: barber, 
hairdresser, elevator operator and starter, 
cemetery worker, stationary steam engineer, 
fireman, oiler and special engineer, barten- 
der, waiter and utility man. 

The legislation also covers attendants and 
assistants employed in places where a charge 
for admission or service is made to the 
public, including employees in dance studios, 
zoos, physical culture and health studios 
and clinics and charm and modelling 
schools, groups not specifically listed in 
the previous Schedule. Other industries and 
occupations may be added by regulation. 

Fixing of Paydays 

Employers are again required to pay their 
employees at least as often as semi-monthly, 
subject to two exceptions. One is coal 
miners, who must be paid at least as often 
as fortnightly on a Saturday; the other 
is employees earning $6,000 or more (previ- 
ously $4,000) under a yearly contract. 

Wages must be paid within eight days 
after the expiration of each pay period, 
which is defined as a “period of employ- 
ment not exceeding 16 consecutive days.” 
As before, an employee who is absent on 
payday is entitled to payment on demand. 

An employee must be paid all wages 
owing to him on date of separation if 
services are terminated by the employer, 
or within six days if he quits voluntarily. 


Method of Payment 


All wages must be paid in currency or 
by cheque or bill of exchange drawn upon 
a chartered bank or a credit union, sub- 
ject to certain authorized deductions. A 
provision in a contract providing for any 
other method of payment is illegal. 

The Act also makes it an offence for an 
employer to issue a N.S.F. cheque in pay- 
ment of wages. The Saskatchewan Em- 
ployees Wage Act, 1961, contains a similar 
provision (L.G., Oct. 1961, p. 1015). 


Deductions Permitted 


Certain deductions are permitted: the 
Act provides that an employer may honour 
an employee’s written assignment of wages 
to a trade union in accordance with the 
Labour Relations Act; to a charitable or 
other organization, or to a pension or super- 
annuation plan, provided the payments are 
deductible for income tax purposes under 
the Income Tax Act of Canada; and to a 
licensed insurer. 
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The Act also permits an assignment to 
any plan approved by the Board of In- 
dustrial Relations as being for the benefit 
of the employee. Before authorizing such 
deductions, the Board may examine records 
or hold an inquiry. It is also given dis- 
cretionary power to rescind or amend an 
authorization. 


Wage Recovery Provisions 


The new wage recovery provisions enable 
workers to collect unpaid wages without 
going to the courts, thereby reducing de- 
lays and eliminating legal fees and court 
costs. Under the new wage recovery pro- 
cedure, if the Board has received informa- 
tion that an employer has failed to pay 
all wages owing to an employee and is 
satisfied that the employee is not proceed- 
ing with any other action, it may issue 
a certificate setting forth the amount of 
wages due. A copy will be sent to the 
employer, giving him eight days in which 
to reply. After an investigation, including 
a hearing, if necessary, the Board may con- 
firm the original certificate, issue a new 
certificate with a revised statement of wages 
owing, or drop the proceedings. 

If wages remain unpaid, the Board may 
file the certificate, in a County Court if the 
amount owing does not exceed $3,000, or 
in the Supreme Court if the amount ex- 
ceeds $3,000. Once filed, the certificate has 
the same force and effect as a judgment 
of the Court for the recovery of a debt. 
A point of law raised in the proceedings 
before the Board may be appealed to the 
Court of Appeal, whose decision is final. 

The Board is also given power to attach 
money payable by a third person to an 
employer named in a certificate. If the 
Board knows that a person is indebted 
to the employer in question, it may require 
that person to pay the money, in whole or 
in part, depending on the amount of wages 
owing, directly to the Board. The Board 
will then apply that money to settle the 
unpaid wages. 


Bonding of Employer 


A significant new provision, asked for 
by the British Columbia Federation of La- 
bour, gives the Board discretionary power 
to require an employer to furnish a bond or 
other security guaranteeing payment of 
wages. If the employer fails to post the 
required security, the Board may apply 
to a Judge of the Supreme Court for an 
order restraining the employer from car- 
rying on business in the province until he 
has furnished the security and paid the 
costs of the application. 
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An employer who is unable to locate an 
employee in order to pay him wages must 
pay the money to the Board to be held in 
trust for the employee. 


Powers of Inquiry 


The Board is given wide powers of in- 
quiry. The Board, any of its members or 
other authorized persons may inspect books, 
payrolls or other records relating to wages, 
hours of work or conditions of employment, 
take extracts and require both employers 
and employees to verify statements under 
oath or by statutory declaration. 

In addition, the Board is expressly em- 
powered to require an employer to produce 
records or to disclose information relating 
to the profit and loss and the production 
and operating costs in the industry, trade 
or business under his direction or control 
that, in the discretion of the Board, are 
considered necessary for the purposes of the 
Act. 

Penalties 


An employer who contravenes the legis- 
lation is liable to the penalties provided 
under the Summary Convictions Act. If 
convicted of failing to pay wages, he will 
also be ordered to pay any sums owing to 
an employee. In case of default, the amount 
owing will be levied by distress and sale of 
the goods and chattels of the employer. 

A prosecution must be instituted within 
six months after the commission of the 
alleged offence. 

No agreement can deprive an employee 
of his rights under the Payment of Wages 
Act. The legislation also prohibits an em- 
ployer from discharging or otherwise dis- 
criminating against an employee because 
he has filed a complaint or has testified 
in a proceedings under the Act. 


Ontario 


In Ontario, the Master and Servant Act, 
which provides a summary procedure for 
the recovery of unpaid wages, was amended 
twice. 

The first amendment, which went into 
force on December 15, 1961, introduced an 
arrest procedure, which is intended to pre- 
vent employers from leaving an area with- 
out first paying off their workmen. Under 
this new procedure, if a complaint has been 
laid and a justice of the peace thinks that 
the employer is about to leave the district, 
he may now issue a warrant for the arrest 
of the employer. This amendment was 
specifically designed to deal with itinerant 
employers who come in at harvest time and 
contract to harvest crops such as tobacco 
on a subcontract basis. 

The second amending Act implemented 
two recommendations of the Royal Com- 
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mission on Labour-Management Relations 
in the Construction Industry (the Golden- 
berg Commission). It raised the maximum 
amount of wages that may be recovered 
in summary proceedings in a magistrate’s 
court from $200 to $500, and allowed 
proceedings to be taken within six months, 
instead of one month, after employment 
ceased or after the last instalment of wages 
was due, whichever happened last. 

The section prohibiting contracts waiving 
the application of the Act was also amended 
to limit exemptions to managers, officers 
and superintendents. Previously, foremen 
and persons earning more than $5 a day 
were exempted from this provision, as well 
as managers and officers of a firm. 


Manitoba 


Several amendments to the Manitoba 
Employment Standards Act were also con- 
cerned with wage payment and wage re- 
covery. If an employer has been convicted 
of failure to pay wages or to pay wage 
rates required by the Employment Standards 
Act or the Fair Wage Act, the Minister 
of Labour may now order him to deposit 
security with the Provincial Treasurer in 
an amount not exceeding $1,000. The se- 
curity will be available for settlement of 
any order of a court for wages. An em- 
ployer who employs any person before 
posting the required security is guilty of 
an offence. 

(Three other provinces have also made 
some provision for the bonding of em- 
ployers. In Saskatchewan, under the Em- 
ployees’ Wage Act, 1961, the Minister 
of Labour was given discretionary power 
to order defaulting employers to post se- 
curity and, as noted above, the new Pay- 
ment of Wages Act in British Columbia 
gives the Board of Industrial Relations 
authority to order the bonding of employ- 
ers. In Alberta, under the Industrial Wages 
Security Act, employers in the coal mining 
and lumbering industries are required to 
furnish security before beginning operations 
each year unless exempted by the Minister. ) 

A new provision relating to overtime pay 
was adopted in Manitoba similar to one 
already in the Employment Standards Act 
concerning minimum wages. As a result, an 
employer convicted of failing to pay over- 
time will now be required to pay the dif- 
ference between the rate paid and the over- 
time rate together with costs, in addition to 
the penalty. Such an order may not relate 
to wages (minimum wages Or overtime pay) 
payable more than a year before the date 
of the information and complaint. Previ- 
ously, a six-month limitation was placed on 
the amount of minimum wages that a mag- 
istrate might order an employer to pay. 
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Another amendment to the Manitoba 
Employment Standards Act states that wages 
owing under the Act, including overtime 
payments, are a debt due from the em- 
ployer to an employee and may be recov- 
ered by court action. A further amendment 
provides that a prosecution for failure to 
pay the minimum wage must be instituted 
within one year from the date of the al- 
leged offence. 


Yukon Territory 


Amendments to the Labour Provisions 
Ordinance of the Yukon Territory were also 
designed to ensure payment of wages. The 
Ordinance now requires every employer in 
the Territory to pay all wages earned dur- 
ing a period of employment, which may 
not be longer than one calendar month, 
within 10 days after its expiration. Previ- 
ously, only mining companies were required 
to establish monthly paydays. 

Another 1962 amendment to the Ordi- 
nance makes it mandatory for an employer 
to pay all wages owing upon termination 
of employment. A _ further amendment 
states, however, that this provision does 
not limit any lawful right of set-off. 

Where board and lodging are furnished 
by the employer as a condition of employ- 
ment, the Labour Provisions Ordinance now 
requires him to do so in a _ reasonable 
manner without charge to the employee. 
Previously, the legislation provided that in 
mining camps where more than three em- 
ployees were employed, the employer was 
to furnish such board and lodgings as 
might be determined between the employer 
and representatives elected by the employees. 


Notice of Termination 


The provision in the Manitoba Employ- 
ment Standards Act requiring both employ- 
ers and employees to give notice of termi- 
nation of employment was amended. This 
requirement may now be waived during 
the employee’s first two weeks in a job 
unless otherwise agreed upon in writing by 
the employer and the employee. Also, com- 
plaints to the Minister alleging failure to 
give notice must now be filed within 90 
days. If the complainant is an employer, 
he must, at the time of making his charge, 
deposit with the Minister an amount equal 
to any wages owing to the employee in- 
volved. 


Vacations with Pay 
New Brunswick 


In New Brunswick’s new Vacation Pay 
Act, which went into force on July 1, the 
major change was the abolition of the va- 
cation stamp system. 
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The new Act also has a slightly broader 
coverage than the 1954 legislation it re- 
places. It applies to the peat-moss industry, 
as well as to construction and mining and 
to the processing, packing or canning of 
fish, fruit or vegetables (except in a potato 
warehouse). As before, it applies also to 
any employment related to construction and 
mining that is designated by the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council as being within the 
scope of the Act. Employees employed for 
less than six working days or shifts in a 
vacation pay year are not covered. 

The Act provides the same vacation 
benefits as before—a weeks vacation with 
pay at the rate of two per cent of the 
employee’s earnings after a years service. As 
formerly, an employee must have worked 
at least 225 working days or shifts in the 
vacation pay year (July 1 to June 30) in 
order to qualify for a vacation. 

Instead of stamps, employees whose serv- 
ices have not been continuous must now 
be given their vacation pay in cash or by 
cheque. This rule also applies when services 
are terminated. An employee who does not 
work the 225 days or shifts necessary to 
qualify for a vacation must now be given his 
vacation pay (two per cent of earnings) 
within one month after the end of the 
vacation pay year. If services are terminated, 
the employee must receive his vacation pay 
within one month after employment ends. 

Provision is made for the cashing of all 
outstanding stamp books and for refunding 
employers for stamps previously purchased. 
The Lieutenant Governor in Council was 
also authorized to make regulations to 
prevent inconveniences during the transi- 
tional period. 


According to press reports, the Minister 
of Labour, who introduced the legislation, 
said that the stamp system had become 
“cumbersome, costly, inconvenient and 
apparently of little, if any value.” 

The vacation stamp system has been 
abolished in two other provinces. In Mani- 
toba, the vacation stamp system previously 
in effect for construction workers in Greater 
Winnipeg was replaced in 1960 by a system 
under which employers remit vacation pay 
periodically to the Department of Labour, 
and payment to the employee is made by 
government cheque after the first of July 
each year. In Quebec, a revised vacation 
order issued in July dropped the vacation 
stamp system previously provided for 
manual workers in the building construction 
industry whose services were not continuous 
and instead requires these employees to be 
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given a vacation indemnity on termination of 
employment. New construction decrees 
under the Quebec Collective Agreement Act 
have also abolished the stamp system, most 
of them requiring vacation pay to be paid 
every payday. 

The penalty provisions of New Bruns- 
wick’s new Vacation Pay Act are substan- 
tially the same as before. An employer who 
violates the Act is again liable to a maxi- 
mum fine of $500 or to imprisonment for 
up to 60 days. Also, the convicting magis- 
trate may order the employer to pay 
vacation pay owing to an employee and, in 
addition, may now order an employer who 
has not already done so to produce for 
inspection all records relating to wages and 
vacations. 


Other Provinces 

In Manitoba, the provision in the Vaca- 
tions with Pay Act permitting alternative 
vacation arrangements was reworded to 
make it clear that the employee’s right to 
an annual vacation of two weeks after a 
years service prevails over any conflicting 
provision in any other Act or in any agree- 
ment or contract of service or custom. 

Amendments intended to improve enforce- 
ment procedures were made to the Ontario 
Hours of Work and Vacations with Pay Act. 
One gave the Industry and Labour Board 
express authority to inspect records relating 
to wages, as well as those relating to hours. 

In addition to the penalty imposed on 
an employer for failure to grant a vacation 
with pay, the magistrate must now order 
him to pay to the Board an amount equal to 
the vacation pay an employee would have 
received or the amount to which he would 
be entitled under the regulations. Under 
the previous wording, this was left to the 
magistrate’s discretion and, if he ordered 
payment of vacation pay, the money was to 
be paid directly to the employee. The 
Goldenberg Commission recommended this 
change in the Act, pointing out that a fine 
did not serve as a deterrent as far as the 
irresponsible employer was concerned. 

Another amendment, which also stemmed 
from the Goldenberg Report, gave the Board 
authority to order an employer to post 
notices in a conspicuous place for the infor- 
mation of his employees. 


Hours, Weekly Rest, Public Holidays 


In Manitoba, amendments to the Employ- 
ment Standards Act strengthened the weekly 
rest, hours and public holidays provisions. 
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The weekly rest provisions, which pre- 
viously applied only in the industrial areas 
of Manitoba, were extended to cover all 
parts of the province. 

Exemptions from the weekly rest-day 
rule are again permitted, with some changes 
in the conditions imposed. A plant may 
now be exempted indefinitely or for any 
period fixed by the Minister, whereas previ- 
ously the maximum period of exemption 
was one year. Also, a wider variety of con- 
ditions under which a permit of exemption 
may be issued, at the Minister’s discretion, 
is now set out in the Act. Another amend- 
ment empowered the Minister to exempt an 
undertaking on the joint application of the 
employer and the bargaining agent certified 
for all employees in the plant. 

An employee in an exempted plant is 
now entitled to an additional holiday with- 
out pay for every rest period he would 
have been granted, except for the permit, 
and on which he works. The amended Act 
further provides that these days may be 
accumulated. 


The hours provisions, which require the 
payment of time and one-half the regu- 
lar rate after 8 and 48 hours (44 for 
women), were extended to cover the Local 
Government District of Mystery Lake, which 
includes Thompson, where the plant of the 
International Nickel Company is located. 

Another Manitoba amendment provides 
that the compensatory time off with pay 
allowed to certain classes of employees 
instead of overtime pay for work on a 
general holiday must now be granted within 
30 days of the holiday, unless another 
date is fixed at the employee’s request. As 
before, this provision covers workers in 
a continuously operating plant, a seasonal 
industry, amusement place, service station, 
hospital, hotel or restaurant and domestic 
servants. 

Amendments to the Saskatchewan Mini- 
mum Wage Act made minor changes in 
the sections dealing with holidays and pen- 
alties. Under the Act, by agreement be- 
tween an employer and a _ trade union 
representing a majority of the employees in 
a bargaining unit, another working day 
may be substituted for any of the eight 
public holidays to which employees are en- 
titled and for which they must be paid a 
premium rate if required to work. A new 
provision permits the Minister to approve 
4 similar substitution in workplaces where 
there is no union, if he is satisfied that 
the employer and a majority of the em- 
ployees are in favour of the change. 

(Cootinued on page 1057) 
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Latest Labour Statistics 


(Latest available statistics at September 14, 1962) 








Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 






Manpower 
Lotal civilrenlabourforcen(a yet we, 20... esesk: (000)| August 6, 862 — 0.2 + 2.4 
ET OLOVGC canbe. tos Peon tes «Ado etan: ba, wor ee ee (000)| August 6, 582 tee Onlel. getreertett 
A TICULTOS att Pe Roce eh. vat Ahh ie: > (000)| August 797 + 6.8 nies Wu) 
WNON-ATICULOUIE: (640234. cain dalactas apisiebities «6 (000)} August 5,785 | — 0.7/ + 3.7 
ERGY OCWET Betray 5 furan cera ater Nici ts ie (000)} August 5,355 — 0.1 + 4.0 
At*work 35 ‘hours or more....)."..0 2)... (000)) August 5, 293 + 3.0 + 2.0 
As worlkslessithan 35.hoursy...02..... (000)} August 597 | + 2.9} + 10.8 
Employed but not at work............. (000)| August 692 — 18.4]; + 5.8 
LIne ITO Veter seed tt ee ite te as see (000)| August 280| — 9.1 — 13.3 
AULA Gas Saeed esos sagas Athos co ae ee (000); August 40 — 13.1 — 4.8 
QUCDEG AGE ire aris nen ot mee mee tte et (000); August 96 | .— 11.9.) .—-.- 17.8 
OntariOsa: feet: eee ee ee ee (000)| August 91 ae neh ee, — 4,2 
PYAITIO NN. Se! Gos Ce ee og oc ee. (000)} August 22 — 15.4 — 31.3. 
Paci ste deren rate ue ee ate as (000); August 31 — 6.1 — 18.4 
Without work and seeking work................(000)/ August 263 — 9.9 — 12.6 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days.............. (000)} August 17 + 6.3 — 22.7 
Industrial employment (1949 = 100)................. June 124.8 + 2.9 + 2.9 
Manufacturing employment (1949 = 100)............. June 116.2 + 2.2 + 4.5 
Tr MGI STATON. ssa. ae ee ate ae ae. 1st 6 mos. 34, 061 — — 7.4 
1962 
Destined to the labour force.................... lst 6 mos. 17,214 = —- 6.9 
1962 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and lockoutesug~ Bas 2eh PERS A) ee August 54) + 14.9] + 14.9: 
No, of worleepsanvolved afc. oye ee August 11,531 — 31.3] + 42.9 
Duration dl Man-OaySics 4 ack ae ee August 74, 540 — 44.3 + 19.4 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)...... June $81.04 | + 0.3 eRe 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................:-... June $1.88 — 0.54 5 2.7 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)............. June 41.1 + 0.2 se OZ 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)....2:.....-s0s0ceecce. June $77 .50 0.0 4 i Aas eases. 
Consumer price index (1949 = 100).................. August 131.4 eel oe + 1.8. 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(1989 nL O0 Veen chk nee or eC lg eee June 141.7} — 0.4] + 1.7 
Total iabour income, eee. Cee ee $000,000! June ize + 2.9 + 5.9 
Industrial Production 
Lotal (average 1940221 00). Wie daotick <5 oe, July 182.5 — 6.4 + 9.2 
Manulaoturing’ 4; shennan July 163.0} — 7.6] + 9.0 
Durables. arise ere ee. Lae July 164.1; — 8.8] + 14.6 
Non-durables, i) see, “ee... dan July 162.1 HIG .4) ac ted 


(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from Labour 
Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These figures are the result of a 
monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the purpose of providing estimates. 
of the employment characteristics of the civilian non-institutional population of working age. (More 
than 35,000 households chosen by area sampling methods in approximately 170 different areas in Canada 
are visited each month.) The civilian labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institutional 
population 14 years of age and over that was employed or unemployed during the survey week. 
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Employment Review 


Employment and Unemployment, August 


An estimated 6,582,000 persons were em- 
ployed in August, only slightly more than 
in July but 3.1 per cent higher than in 
August 1961. 

Unemployment declined by 28,000 to 
280,000, a considerable drop for this time 
of year. The decrease in unemployment was 
concentrated among teenagers, who had 
entered the job market in unusually large 
numbers in June and July. 

The August unemployment total was 4.1 
per cent of the labour force. A year 
earlier the rate was 4.8 per cent, and in 
August 1960 it was 5.3 per cent. In all 
regions, unemployment rates were lower 
than last year. 

The estimated labour force* in August 
—6,862,000—was 158,000 higher than a 
year earlier. Employment was 201,000 
higher and unemployment 43,000 lower 
than in August 1961. 


Employment 


Employment in agriculture increased sub- 
stantially between July and August after 
showing a smaller-than-seasonal rise in the 
previous month. A significant part of the 
increase was among young people who 
were working on family farms during the 
school vacation. 

In most non-farm industries, employ- 
ment changes were in line with seasonal 
patterns. In total, non-farm employment 
declined slightly more than seasonally during 
the month. 

The increase in total employment over 
the year-earlier figure was 201,000, or 3.1 
per cent. In non-agricultural industries, the 
increase was 3.7 per cent. The largest part 
of the advance was in service and manufac- 
turing. Construction employment was 5.6 
per cent higher than a year earlier. 





* See Table A-1, p. 1076. 


Women’s employment* has shown a strong 
advance in recent months, largely because of 
a renewed upturn in service-producing indus- 
tries. In August women accounted for half 
of the year-to-year increase in employment, 
as opposed to only one-fifth in May. 

Employment was considerably higher 
than a year ago in all regions. Gains ranged 
from 1.8 per cent in Ontario to 4.8 per cent 
in Quebec and British Columbia. Activity 
was reported at high levels in virtually 
all manufacturing industries in Quebec, 
and in the wood products and mining 
industries of British Columbia. 


Unemployment 


In contrast to the rise that usually occurs 
at this time, the number of unemployed 
decreased by 28,000 to 280,000 during the 
month.+ This decline followed a less-than- 
seasonal drop between May and July. 

Virtually all of the change from July to 
August was in the 14- to 19-year age group. 

The August unemployment estimate, 
280,000, was 43,000 lower than a year ago. 
The total included 229,000 unemployed 
men (down 38,000 over the year) and 51,- 
000 unemployed women. 

Of the unemployed in August, 263,000 
were without work and seeking work and 
17,000 on temporary lay-off. 

Of the total unemployed, 191,000, or 
about two-thirds, had been unemployed for 
three months or less. An estimated 31,000 
had been seeking work from four to six 
months, and 58,000 for more than six 
months. In relation to a year ago, the 
largest proportional decreases were among 
those unemployed for periods longer than 
three months. 





* See Table A-2, p. 1077. 
+ See Table A-3, p. 1077. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
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Labour Surplus 


ae 





Approximate Balance] Labour Shortage 





1 2 3 oT 
i ene August | August | August | August  Kuonstilh Avena August | August 
1962 1961 1961 1962 1961 1962 1961 
MSEPODOUItSN ee Jaseec aie s cess sa |esemeric sae ie os ce dee me 5 8 (el MEE ee core eee 
Major Industrial: 2.5505): 2 1 18 10 (ee oe och 
Major APTiCW CULM. .c.2-usecceglextsrssrestpees teres lero e scene 2 13 12 lpi | es ae ache 
ITTV SL cng tecapererodion ofexeecte wmriets ererstarre 1 1 10 45 47 Dx ses roimreedeereronets 
dine de bee eee te 3 2 35 76 73 Fein nee is 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—AUGUST 















































SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE, 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
Quebec-Levis Calgary 
St. John’s Edmonton 
Vancouver-New Halifax 
METROPOLITAN AREAS Westminster Hanalten 
—}> WINDSOR- ontrea 
(labour force 75,000 or more) LEAMINGTON py aaa ree 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 
Lac St. Jean Corner Brook —» BRANTFORD 
Oshawa Cornwall Fort William- 
Farnham-Granby Port Arthur 
Moers __yRINGSTON 
Moncton 
et aan Nise Glaseave Kitchens: 
Niagara Peninsula London 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 Peterborough Sarnia 
per cent or more in non-agri- Rouyn-Val d’Or Sudbury 
cultural activity) Saint John Timmins- 
Shawinigan Kirkland Lake 
Sherbrooke Victoria 
Sydney 
Trois-Riviéres 
Barrie —>NORTH 
Brandon BATTLE- 
Charlottetown FORD 
—»>CHATHAM 
Meanie 
oose Jaw 
MAJOR ee eae Prince ‘Albert 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 Reva 
per cent or more agricultural) —»RIVIERE DU LOUP 
Saskatoon 
—»THETFORD- 
MEGANTIC & 
ST. GEORGES 
Yorkton 
WOODSTOCK,<— — —»>KITIMAT 
N.B. Campbellton Bathurst —> WEYBURN 
Dawson Creek —y»BEAUHARNOIS 
Fredericton Belleville-Trenton 
aspe Bracebridge 
GRAND FALLS <— Brampton 
Lindsay Bridgewater 
Newcastle —y»CENTRAL VAN- 
Prince George- COUVER ISLAND 
Quesnel Chilliwack 
Rimouski Cranbrook 
Valleyfield Dauphin 
Drumheller 
—>DRUMMONDVILLE 
—)»EDMUNDSTON 
Galt 
Goderich 
Kamloops 
Kentville 
MINOR AREAS Lachute-Ste. Therese 
(labour force 10,000 to 25,000) Nae. tame 
Montmagny 
North Bay 
—>OKANAGAN VALLEY 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince Rupert 
—»>QUEBEC NORTH 
SHORE 
—-»>STE AGATHE- 
ST. JEROME 
es 
Group 3 (Cont.) St. Stephen 
2 a St. Thomas 
[rail-Nelson Sault Ste Marie 
ruro Simcoe 
Victoriaville Sorel 
Walkerton —>SUMMERSIDE 
Woodstock-Tillsonburg Stratford 
Yarmouth Swift Current 





Se ea Nee ee eee 


—-> The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been recl 


moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 642, June issue. 
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assified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 





Rehabilitation and Sheltered Employment 


Study of provincial and community sheltered employment needs and facilities 
has been made during past year. Conference next month will assess national 
situation and plan program to develop facilities fo meet need shown by study 


For the past year federal and provincial 
government officials responsible for the 
administration and provision of vocational 
rehabilitation services have been collaborat- 
ing with national and provincial voluntary 
organizations in a study of provincial and 
local needs for sheltered employment facili- 
ties. The role of existing services in the 
vocational rehabilitation of seriously dis- 
abled persons; community needs for shel- 
tered employment for the disabled, the aged, 
and other groups; and the ability of existing 
facilities to meet the needs of the present 
and the future have all been under review. 

A national survey on sheltered workshops 
and vocational adjustment centres a few 
years ago showed 24 sheltered workshops 
employing an average of 1,200 persons a 
month. This is exclusive of the vocational 
workshops of the Canadian National In- 
stitute for the Blind. Fifty percent of those 
employed were considered to be terminal 
cases, that is, persons who because of the 
severity of their disability would never be 
able to compete on the open labour market 
and would continue to require sheltered 
environment. The earnings of employees 
ranged from 33 cents to $1.20 an hour. 

The survey also showed that over one 
third of those employed found their own 
way to the shop. Of those who eventually 
found employment in industry, over one 
half did so through their own initiative. The 
survey also revealed a need for closer collab- 
oration between the workshop and other 
rehabilitation services providing assessment, 
evaluation, medical, psychological, social 
and vocational information. 

During the past year local and provincial 
organizations have been carrying out an 
intensive study of their own facilities and 
needs. This is preliminary to a conference 
to be held in October to assess the whole 
situation of sheltered employment in Canada 
and plan a program to develop adequate 
facilities to meet the needs revealed by these 
studies. 


The federal Government, as part of its 
contribution to the conference, will provide 
the services of a specialist in the field of 
sheltered employment from the United 
Kingdom. After consultation with the British 
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Ministry of Labour, A. E. R. Bruce, Prin- 
cipal and Secretary of the Queen Elizabeth 
Training College for the Disabled, was 
asked to undertake this responsibility and 
has agreed to do so. 

He will provide information on existing 
services in the United Kingdom and his 
knowledge and judgments, backed by his 
years of experience, will be available for 
counselling and guidance in the deliberations 
of the conference. 

The studies during the year and the dis- 
cussions at this conference are expected to 
clarify the role and contribution of govern- 
ment and voluntary agencies and chart the 
course for the future of sheltered employ- 
ment in Canada. 


Sheltered Workshops in Saskatchewan 


The Saskatchewan Council for Crippled 
Children and Adults operates sheltered 
workshops in Saskatoon and Regina. In 
Saskatoon there is a woodworking shop, a 
sewing shop and a ceramics manufacturing 
shop. The main activity of the Regina shop 
is repairing and re-binding of books. Some 
subcontract work is carried on in both 
shops. 

The shop in Regina gives employment to 
14 persons at present, the Saskatoon work- 
shop to 30 men and women. 


Joint Effort Aids Disabled in Halifax 


The Junior League of Halifax and the 
Polio Foundation March-of-Dimes are co- 
sponsors of a sheltered workshop program 
in Halifax known as New Leaf Enterprises. 
Business firms, organizations and clubs have 
equipped this workshop. 

The manager of New Leaf Enterprises 
is a handicapped person who, stricken by 
polio at the age of nine, is confined to a 
wheel chair. 

The varied activities of the workshop 
provide opportunity for disabled persons 
to adjust or readjust to the demands of 
the labour market while receiving training 
in good work habits and skills. Twelve dis- 
abled persons have “graduated” from the 
workshop since it opened in May 1960 and 
are now employed. 
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Older Workers 


Vocational Training for Older Workers 


Older Worker Training Program of the Arkansas Department of Labor frains 
“over-45"° job applicants, those whose skills have become obsolete and those 
lacking full physical vigour. Jobs have been found for 90 per cent of trainees 


Since 1957 in Arkansas, “over-45” job 
applicants have been successfully trained 
for suitable employment. 

The state’s Older Worker Training Pro- 
gram has also helped those whose skills 
have become obsolete or who are without 
the fullest physical vigour. It has enabled 
mature workers to meet the needs of a 
changing economy. The program is admin- 
istered through the Arkansas Department of 
Labor, but represents the joint efforts of 
several agencies to train and place people 
in new jobs. 

The program was predicated on the belief 
that older people can learn—or relearn— 
the skills of an occupation or trade. Expe- 
rience had shown, however, that time- 
honoured methods of training for traditional 
jobs were not always suitable for older 
persons. Ingenuity, imagination and flex- 
ibility were found necessary in designing 
training techniques that would fit in with 
the skills and interests of the trainees. The 
happy outcome—suitable employment for 
90 per cent of those trained—has been the 
ultimate test both of older workers’ poten- 
tial and the use of imaginative methods. 

Any person, regardless of sex, race or 
creed, 45 or older, who encounters diffi- 
culty in obtaining or holding a job on 
account of age is considered eligible to 
enrol in the program. Courses are available 
to both men and women and many trainees 
have been more than 70 years of age. Some 
applicants have been under 45. 

Whether to accept applicants under the 
minimum age of 45 has posed a problem 
for the administrators of the program. Al- 
though no fixed rule has been established, 
the usual procedure has been to accept the 
younger applicants if the class of his or her 
choice has no more than 10 to 15 students. 
In addition “under minimum age” applicants 
must be difficult to place in employment 
because of physical handicaps or lack of 
skills. In any case, the number of students 
in a particular course is held down to 20 
as an ideal limit. 

With the exception of fees for instruction 
in commercial training courses, no payments 
are required of students. Diplomas are 
issued and job placements are made without 
charge. 

Any community in Arkansas with a need 
for workers and some prospect of making 
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use of the potential of older workers may 
set up a training program through the local 
Employment Security Division office. In 
such communities, vocational education 
courses, with a minimum enrolment of 10 
and a maximum of 20 trainees, can be 
offered by district public schools. 


These courses do not become an estab- 
lished part of the school’s curriculum. In- 
stead, they are tailored to the older trainee’s 
interests and abilities as they relate to the 
existing employment opportunities in the 
locality. 


Before starting training, trainees are 
given counselling and testing to reveal learn- 
ing ability and aptitude. The counselling 
helps to guide them to the right courses for 
exploiting their capacities to the fullest 
extent. 


In the course of training the older person 
starts to learn job skills—some rusty from 
disuse, some brand new, but all profitable 
and practical. Each course becomes a work- 
shop for practising the fundamental tech- 
niques of the new occupation under the 
guidance of an expert in the field. In-service 
training aimed at increasing the skills of 
older people who are working is also 
encouraged. 


Courses have been offered for positions 
in skilled trades or crafts; industrial selling, 
retailing or service jobs; practical nursing 
and home care; and companion service, to 
mention only a few. The most popular 
courses among women have been those in 
home care, home management and home 
companion service. Male applicants have 
shown preference for salesmanship courses 
in preparation for sales clerk positions. This 
training is directed toward developing a 
part-time, seasonal labour force, but many 
of its graduates subsequently secure per- 
manent employment. 


The program is constantly on the search 
for new fields of training. For example, 
a meeting was held with Hotel, Motel and 
Restaurant Association representatives. The 
representatives were asked for what jobs 
they would be willing to hire older workers. 
From their suggestions the following list 
of possible courses was made: hostess, 
cashier, housekeeper, elevator operator, 
switchboard operator, room clerk, auditor, 
waitress, bus boy and watchman. 
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Women’s Bureau 





Working Women in Italy 


Gainfully employed women in Italy number 5% million, almost 27 per cent of the 
total labour force. About one quarter of all women over 15 years work for pay 


In Italy there are 5,771,000 gainfully 
employed women, about 27 per cent of the 
total labour force. Of all women and girls 
over 15 years of age in the total population, 
about one-quarter work for pay. 

Where they work—The largest number, 
more than two million, are employed in 
the service industries: 833,000 in business 
and commercial services, 657,000 in social 
welfare, 453,000 in public administration, 
which includes teachers, and 94,000 in 
miscellaneous services, including banking, 
insurance, finance, transport and communi- 
cations. 

Although 1,775,000 women are engaged 
in manufacturing, the proportion of women 
in industry has fallen steadily since the 
war. Large numbers, however, still work in 
textiles, garment making, tobacco, printing, 
papermaking, rubber, electrical apparatus 
and chemicals and pharmaceuticals. Agricul- 
ture employs almost two million women. 


Their ages—The largest number of work- 
ing women, one and a half million, are 
found in the 20 to 30 age group; more than 
one million are under 20 years of age. The 
numbers of mature women in employment 
are growing, however: 1,273,000 between 
30 and 40; almost one million between 40 
and 50; 720,000 between 50 and 60, and 
333,000 who are past 60. 


Protection for married women—The 
Italian Constitution of 1947 states: “The 
conditions of work shall be such as to 
permit [the woman worker] to fulfil her 
essential family functions and shall provide 
special and adequate protection for mother 
and child.” Accordingly, legislation of 1950 
forbids dismissal of expectant mothers and 
prohibits a pregnant woman from working 
during a period ranging from two to three 
months before confinement, depending on 
the type of work, until eight weeks after 
the birth of the child. 

During the leave period she is entitled, 
if she is insured, to 80 per cent of her 
salary from the social insurance fund. If 
she is not insured the employer must pay 
this amount himself. 

Until it is a year old, a working mother 
must be given two rest periods a day to 
feed her child. Every employer who has at 
least 30 women under 50 years of age in 
his establishment is required to provide a 
nursing room on the premises. 
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‘opportunities. 


The labour inspectorate may require the 
employer to provide a creche for his women 
employees’ children under the age of three. 
Employers are also encouraged to co-operate 
in equipping and running creches. If it is 
more feasible for women workers to use 
the services of creches run by voluntary 
welfare organizations, the employer may be 
required to contribute to their upkeep. 

The high cost of legal protection for the 
working mother resulting from these regula- 
tions has tended to restrict the employment 
of women. 

Part-time work as a means of helping 
women combine employment with family 
responsibilities is not well developed in 
Italy except in the textile industry and in 
domestic service. Part-time work in schools 
and hospitals is much sought after but the 
demand for it far exceeds the employment 
Government officers and 
being studied by government officers and 
representatives of trade unions and women’s 
organizations are studying the situation. 

Their wages—Italy ratified the ILO Con- 
vention on equal pay for equal work in 
1956 but already the Constitution of 1947 
had adopted the principle. Equal pay is 
now in effect for employees of both the 
central and local governments. Wages of 
most industrial workers, however, are fixed 
by collective agreement. 

In line with the requirements of the 
European Economic Community, the Minis- 
try of Labour has been active in promoting 
the equal pay principle. In 1957, just after 
the Rome Treaty had been promulgated, it 
requested employers and trade unions to 
make every effort to negotiate agreements 
that would reduce the differential between 
men’s and women’s wages. Since 1960 a 
growing number of collective agreements 
have respected the equal pay principle. 
Others provide for the reduction of differ- 
ences in remuneration and the attainment of 
equality by periodic increases. 

Their participation in unions—About 20 
per cent of the total trade-union member- 
ship in Italy is made up of women. The 
Italian federation of trade unions (CISL), 
in its trade union education program, 
organizes courses for men, courses for 
women and mixed courses at which approx- 
imately 30 per cent of the members are 
women. The federation is actively trying to 
attract more women members. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 





Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |[—Agreements Expiring During September, October and November 
(except those under negotiation in August) 


Company and Location 


Alta. Govt. Telephones 
B.C. Hydro & Power Authority 
Bell Telephone, Qire. "Ss Ont? 2624 fee oes 
Bell PelephonesiQues® Ont. 1a. eee 


Bell Telephone, Que. & Ont. 
Bell Telephone, Que. & Ont. 
Canadian Kodak, Mount Dennis, Ont. ................ 
Christie, Brown, Toronto, Ont. 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. .... 
DeHavilland ‘Aircraft, Toronto, Ont!*. 8/47 %.... 
Dryden Paper, Dryden, Ont. 


Great Western Garment, Edmonton, Alta. 
Iron Ore of (Can's Schettervilles Quen) ae. 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. 
Marathag @orp., Port ArtinrsOnt. 6a 


Maritime Tel. & Tel., company-wide 
Montreal City, Que. 
Montreal City, Que. 
Montreal (City. Ou. cre, toe erate eee D 
Northern Electric (western region), Toronto, Ont. 


Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont. .... 


St. Lawrence Corp., East Angus, Que. 
Sask. Government 


Union 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (clerical empl.) 
Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (communication 

salesmen) 

Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (plant dept.) 
Traffic Emp!. (Ind.) (traffic) 
Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 


Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (clerical empl.) 


Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
United Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
GIO/CLG) 


/ 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
CNTU-chartered local (inside empl.) 
Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 


Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (shop, 
warehouse & installation empl.) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.} (AFL- 
G1O/CLG) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Sask. Civil Service (Ind.) (classified services) 

Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Council (Ind.) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


Part I|—Negotiations in Progress During August 
Bargaining 


Company and Location 
Abitibi Power & Paper, Northern Ontario 


Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. .............. 
Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. 
Consumers’ Gas, Ont. 


Continental Can, Chatham, Toronto, Ont. & 
b CECT i OOP rae tiem a see Ree ay 

David-& Frere, Montreal, Que, 7 

Dom. Bridge, Lachine & Longue Pointe, Que. 


Union 
Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Boot & Shoe Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 


Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


_ _ This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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Company and Location Union 


Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. ............ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Buoiate Ganada: Oshawa, Ont. Jw. cb intiiad.....+ Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
dee a ae ae POE AN, IN) toc cuct erences Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
monton City, TA de Neate te ish us SAEED Public Empl. (CLC 1 : 
General Steel Wares & Easy Washing Machine, ign Meets ow 
London, Toronto, Ont. & Montreal, Que. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Glove Mfrs. Assn., Loretteville, Montreal, St. 
PAVOOT CCL, (ETL, QUO craters a. crs an git -esqndeyga ian Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Hotel Chateau Frontenac, (CPR), Quebec, Que. Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Chateau Laurier, (CNR), Ottawa, Ont. ..... Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 


Hotel Empress, (CPR), Victoria, B.C. ................ Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel, Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C, «....:..2¢ ..aneuk Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
International Harvester, Chatham, Ont. ................ Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
KiV Ps Company, Espanola; “Ont. 0.004.200.0005... are eC, & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Kimberly-Clark & Spruce Falls Paper, Kapus- Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
kasine® 6 honciac;Onte 29000. SRL 2 Rea. CIO/CLC) 
Men’s Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Toronto, Ont. ........ Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
John Murdock) ‘Sty Raymond, , Que... ous...cceues Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. .......... Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Poor LET ltiswic Mele PRONG Ue poy. caciee, «sc dduee<snvecscanope I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Outboard Marine, Peterborough, Ont. .................. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Price Bros., Kenogami & Riverbend, Que. ............ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Sr eawrence \SUrp Mw INIpIcON, Olt) ooo... ceca Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
St. Raymond Paper, Desbiens & St. Raymond, 
Cro einen AB trays Eh ae Catered etude oy uull vain ge0oteess dee Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
ORES TR Sh gy ae Cnn en OE ee Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
SEA SR ATLA WIC NOL. Sher hts cciniuiselacoosesedsdnnt ned Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
TPA LAr, « LOLODEO, WOME) eas. acicdanas ais. 40hsbessee Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
University of Sask., Saskatoon, Sask. .............. CLC-chartered local 
Conciliation Officer 
B.C. Shipping Federation, various ports .............. Longshoremen & Warehousemen (CLC) 
Bldg. mtce. & window cleaning contractors, 
eer Ses er tat ance octasaiyeanedsoses Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Can. Iron Foundries, Three Rivers, Que. ......... Moulders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Acme Screw & Gear, Monroe Acme & Galt 
TS Otros Wey Tee Teh y G11 eae oy ee nr ere Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
BE to mal Oita VV LLEATIN,, ATL. oR ct yada < aorine eign Bony Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cas DAN Ona CID ono ck os onigsiicin qnautte «app Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 


Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & I.B.E.W. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau, (north. 


orcad Sega ol tod yh) aa 8 \ 0) RS Falah na eee Teamsters (Ind.) 
Price Bros., Dolbeau, Kenogami & Shipshaw, 1 
Cie he tere POO dot... 2d} dye: Lah). |. .cipaieds Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 


Conciliation Board 
Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont. Teamsters (Ind.) 


POPP S SlCr WIS oleic cree netacs sacs lesetesaccceop nsteteesensesen Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
PaPont or sms Kingston, MONE. gro w.tt. indeed Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
International Nickel, Port Colborne, Ont. ....... _ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Okanagan Shippers’ Assn., Okanagan Valley, B.C. CLC-chartered local 
Phillips Electrical, Brockville, Ont. ...............--.-.. L.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC) + 
Power Super Markets, Hamilton, Oshawa & 

TORO. Oe oe oncnet ie Ta ety Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Safeway, Shop-Easy & others, Victoria, Van- 

ie & Ne Westminster, | ERA ue awe soitan cle ants Butcher Workmen_(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Metro. Municipality, Ont. ................4 Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Building material suppliers, Vancouver & Fraser 
TE SSP. Oe ER ee nor eee Pra oe ees oe Teamsters (Ind.) 


Dom. Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. ........ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Garment tee Winnipegs Matin ..2...:022 Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Noranda Mines, Noranda, Que. ..........::cceeeees Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que. ...........:25 Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quemont Mining, Noranda, Que. .........:.0eee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, (5 j 
hospitals), Drummondville & other points, Que. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Hospitals (11), Montreal & District, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Montreal General Hospital, Montreal, Que. ........ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. .............25 Public Empl. ( CLC) ’ 

Quebec Gity, Ques ..c..ccsessiiesccenenestescsseensaeateeeenes Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


(inside empl.) 
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Company and Location Union 
Quebec Citys) Qie: tthe ie ete anne trae reatase Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(outside empl.) 


Work Stoppage 


ini Glass; Hamilton, *Onty- oer Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
aera Gis Montreal sOues 2-4-4 Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Que. Iron & Titanium, Sorel, Que. .............:...0000... Metal Trades Federation (CNTU) 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan, Que. ............ CNTU-chartered local 


Part Ill—Setilements Reached During August 1962 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures 
on the number of employees covered are approximate.) 


ANGLO-NFLD. DEVELOPMENT, GRAND FALLS, NFLD.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), PULP 
AND PAPER Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & OTHERS: 2-yr. agreement covering 1,730 empl.—wage 
increases of 3¢ an hr. retroactive to June 1, 1962 and 4¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1963; 4 wks. vacation 
after 20 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.); labourer’s rate after June 1, 1963 will be $2.14 
an hr. 


ASSOCIATED CLOTHING Mers., MONTREAL, QUE.—AMALGAMATED CLOTHING Wkrs. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 5,500 empl—wage increases of 32% eff. Dec. 15, 1962 
plus 3% eff. July 1, 1963; 7 paid holidays (formerly 6); eff. Dec. 15, 1962, employers will 
contribute 24% of employees wages (formerly 2%) to Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. Insurance 
Fund; termination pay of 4% of wages after 3 yrs. of service at the same plant or, in case of 
illness, after 1 yr. of service. 


BREWERS’ WAREHOUSING, PROVINCE-WIDE, ONT.—BREWERY WKRS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 1,100 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962, 8¢ an 
hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1963 plus 8¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1964 (hourly wage increases for mechanics to 
be 12¢, 10¢ and 9¢); guaranteed weekly wage of $45 in 1962, $46 in 1963 and of $47 in 1964 
for single empl. ($55, $56 and $57 for married empl.) payable for 10 to 52 wks., depending on 
length of service; P.S.I. and Ontario Hospital Insurance premiums to be paid by the company 
for empl. and future pensioners; weekly sickness and accident indemnity increased to $60 
(formerly $45.50); driver’s wage after Jan. 1, 1964 will be $106.15 a wk. 


CAN. WIRE & CABLE, LEASIDE, ONT.-—U.E. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl.— 
terms of settlement not immediately available. 


CpN. CELANESE, SOREL, QUE.—TEXTILE Wkrs. UNION (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—settlement pay of $20 for empl. with less than 8 months of service, $30 
for empl. with 8 to 12 months of service and of $40 for empl. with more than 1 yr. of service; 
wage increases of 7¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1962 and S¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1963 (skilled trades to 
receive an additional 5¢ an hr. on each of these dates); inequity adjustments of 2¢ to 8¢ an 
hr.; increases in vacation pay; modified Rand formula adopted for the first yr. of the agreement 
(previously voluntary irrevocable check-off) to be followed by the Rand formula in the second 
yr.; company and union will arrange a new group insurance plan. 


CNR, CPR, & OTHER RAILWAYS—15 UNIONS (NON-OPERATING EMP.): 2-yr. agreement cover- 
ing 110,000 empl.—wage increases of 1% eff. March 1, 1962 and Oct. 1, 1962 and of 2¢ an 
hr. eff. Jan. 1 and July 1, 1963; commencing Jan. 1, 1963, jointly administered fund providing 
for severance pay, supplementary unemployment benefits and the retraining and re-allocation of 
empl. to be established with each company contributing 1¢ per hr. worked by all empl. 
covered by agreements on and after this date. 


CONSUMERS GLASS, VILLE ST. PIERRE, QuE.—GLAss BoTTLE BLowerRs (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
2-yr. agreement covering 750 empl.—wage increases of 3% eff. Aug. 23, 1962 plus 2% eff. 
Noy. 1, 1963; evening and night shift premiums to be increased in 1963 to 7¢ and 9¢ re- 
spectively from 6¢ and 8¢; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly after 15 yrs.); 
company contribution to medical and health insurance plan increased to 6¢ per hr. worked by 
each participating empl. (formerly 23¢); medical and health insurance premiums to be fully 
paid by the company in 1963; labourer’s rate after Nov. 1, 1963 will be $1.71 an hr 


CouRTAULDS CANADA, CORNWALL, ONT.—TEXxTILE Wkrs. UNION (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,350 empl.—wage increases of 5¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1962 and July 1, 1963 
(tradesmen to receive 6¢ an hr. additional on July 1, 1962 and 3¢ an hr. additional July 1, 1963); 
P.S.I. Blue Plan supersedes P.S.I. Brown Plan, company paying total premiums; labourer’s 
rate after July 1, 1963 will be $1.85 an hr. 


DaIRIES (VARIOUS), VANCOUVER & NEW WESTMINSTER, B.C.—TEAMSTERS (IND.): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 850 empl.—no change in wages; 4 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of service 
(formerly after 20 yrs.); severance pay plan instituted for wkrs. displaced by the elimination of 
job processes and changes in equipment or methods—to qualify, empl. must have 5 yrs. of 
service and be 35 yrs. of age; benefits will be 2 wks. pay for each yr. of service commencing with 
sixth yr. of service (maximum 20 wks. pay). 


DoM. ENGINEERING Works, LACHINE, QUE.—MACHINISTS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 1,000 empl.—settlement pay of $23; wage increases of 8¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 7, 1962 and 5¢ 
an hr. eff. March 27, 1963; holidays falling on Sunday to be observed Monday and holidays 
occurring On Saturday to be observed Monday or Friday; 3 wks. plus 1 to 4 days’ vacation after 
2) to 28) yrst of service (previous maximum was 3 wks. after 15 yrs.) and 4 wks. vacation after 
29 yrs. of service; weekly sickness and accident indemnities increased; voluntary irrevocable 
check-off for duration of contract with 1 mo. escape clause; union representation on job 
evaluation committee; labourer’s rate after March 27, 1963 will be $1.68 an hr. 
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Dom. STRUCTURAL STEEL, MONTREAL, QUE.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 500 empl.—settlement pay of $90; co-operative wage study adopted Sept. 3, 1962 
setting standard Class 1 rate at $1.69 an hr. and establishing an increment of 54¢; standard Class 1 
rate will be $1.74 an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1963 and $1.77 an hr. eff. June 1, 1964; shift premium increased 
to 10¢ (formerly 8¢) eff. Sept. 3, 1962; weekly hrs. of work reduced from 414 to 40 with 
maintenance of pay; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service (previous maximum was 3 wks. 
after 15 yrs.); improvements in pension and health and sickness plans. 


DUPONT OF CAN. MAITLAND, ONT.—CHEMICAL Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement 
covering 650 empl.—general wage increase of 2.4% amounting to 4¢, 5¢ and 6¢ an hr. depending 
on classification; afternoon shift premium increased to 8¢ (formerly 7¢); night shift premium 
remains at 9¢; labourer’s rate is $1.89 an hr. 


FISHERIES ASSN., & COLD STORAGE Cos., B.C.—UNITED FISHERMEN (IND.) & NATIVE BROTHER- 
HooD (IND.) (SHORE WkRS.): l-yr. agreement covering 4,500 empl.—general wage increase of 44%; 
casual male labourer’s rate is $1.87 an hr. and female empl. base rate is $1.61 an hr. 


FIsHERIES AssN., B.C.—UNITED FISHERMEN (IND.) (TENDERMEN): l-yr. agreement covering 
600 empl.—general wage increase of 44%; cook deckhand’s salary is $335.75 a mo. 


HOTELS & TAVERNS (VARIOUS), TORONTO, ONT.—HoTEL Emp. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (BEVERAGE 
DISPENSERS): 3-yr. agreement covering 750 empl.—wage increases of $1.50 a wk. eff. Aug. 1, 1962 
and Feb. 1, 1964; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (previously no provision); fully-paid 
nan ee pee plan (employers paid 50% previously); bartender’s salary after Feb. 1, 1964 
will be a wk. 


Howarp SmitH Paper, CORNWALL, ONT.—PaAPER Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & PULP & PAPER 
MILL WKRs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,200 empl.—general wage increase of 
24%, raising wages by 5 to 8 cents an hr, retroactive to May 1, 1962; evening and night shift 
premiums increased to 6¢ and 11¢ (formerly 5¢ and 10¢) respectively; eff. with the implementation 
of 7-day operations, all hourly rates will be increased by an additional 5¢ an hr. and mechanical 
and electrical classification rates will be adjusted by an additional 10¢ an hr; 4 wks. vacation after 
23 yrs. of service (formerly after 25 yrs.) eff. May 1, 1962; company contribution to Ontario 
Hospital Insurance, medical plan and weekly indemnity will be $6.50 a mo. for empl. with 


dependents and will continue to be $4.50 a mo. for single empl.; labourer’s rate is $1.92 an hr. 


INTERIOR Forest LABOUR RELATIONS ASSN., SOUTHERN B.C.—WoOODWORKERS (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 2,500 empl.—general wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1962 
and 4¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1963; general labourer’s rate after Sept. 1, 1963 will be $1.89 an hr. 


JoHN INGLIS, TORONTO, ONT.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 
1,450 empl—settlement pay of $15 for empl. who have been continuously employed since 
April 1, 1962 and of 72¢ a wk. for empl. hired or recalled since April 1, 1962; wage increases 
ranging from 4¢ to 6¢ an hr. eff. Aug. 22, 1962 and further increases of 4¢ to 6¢ an hr. eff. 
Aug. 23, 1964; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service (previously after 15 yrs.); P.S.I. supersedes 
previous medical plan, company paying additional cost up to a maximum of 24¢ for each regular 
hr. worked; hospital, medical and life insurance and sickness and accident indemnity will 
continue to be contributory plans; S.U.B. plan adopted, company contributing 3¢ for each 
regular hr. worked; pension benefits for future service increased to $2.75 a mo. per yr. of service 
and benefits for past service continue to be $2.40 a mo.; vesting rights for empl. 40 yrs. of age 
who have 15 yrs. of service; labourer’s rate after Aug. 23, 1964 will be $1.81 an hr. 


Otrawa Ciry, OnT.—Pusiic Empr. (CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 1,800 empl.—wage 
increases of 2% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962, 2% eff. July 1, 1962 plus 3% eff. Jan. 1, 1963; shift 
premium increased to 10¢ (previously 6¢); weekly hrs. of work reduced from 42 to 40 for 
regular shift wkrs. and from 40 to 35 for outside office staff; 2. wks. plus 1 to 4 days’ vacation 
for empl. with 11 to 14 yrs. of service (empl. continue to receive 3 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. 
of service); labourer’s rate after Jan. 1, 1963 will be $1.73 an hr. 


Que. NortTH SHORE PAPER, BAIE COMEAU, QuE.—PAPER MAKERS ( AFL-CIO/CLG).& Pure 
& PAPER Mitt Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 1,200 empl.—general wage 
increase of 5¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1962: evening and night shift premiums increased to 
71¢ and 10¢ (formerly 6¢ and 9¢) respectively eff. May 1, 1962; company to contribute $5 a mo. 
(formerly $4.50) to group medical and surgical insurance plan for married empl. and will 
continue to contribute $2.85 a mo. for single empl.; company will pay for 2 meals for empl. 
required to work 2 consecutive shifts; labourer’s rate is $2.03 an hr. 


SasK. WHEAT Poot (CouNTRY ELEVATOR Div.), SASK.—SASK. WHEAT Poot Emp. (CLC) 
(OPERATING EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement covering 980 empl.—wage increases of 3% the first yr. and 
2% the second yr. of the agreement; new job evaluation plan adopted. 





Sask. WHEAT PooL (COUNTRY AND TERMINAL ELEVATOR Divs.), ONT. MAN., Sask. & B.C.— 
Sask. WHEAT Poot Emp. (CLC) (OFFICE EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—salary 
increases of 3% the first yr. and 2% the second yr. of the agreement. 


STEEP Rock MINES, STEEP Rock LAKE, ONT.—-STEELWORKERS ( AFL-CIO/ GUC) sitar: tagree- 
ment covering 500 empl.—no wage changes; evening and night shift premiums increased to 7¢ 
and 9¢ (previously 5¢ and 7¢) respectively; 3 wks. vacation after 15 yrs. of service (previously 
no provision); group life insurance increased to $4,000 (formerly $3,000); weekly sickness 


and accident indemnity increased to $48.50 (formerly $38.50); new provision for 3 days’ 
bereavement leave with pay; miner’s rate 1s $2.784 an hr. 
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TEAMWORK 





in INDUSTRY 


Ten thousand persons were attracted to 
the recent four-day “Golden Anniversary 
Open House” held by Northwestern Cream- 
ery Ltd., Victoria, B.C., to mark the com- 
pany’s 50th year in business. 

Assistant Manager Ian R. Fuller credited 
the success of the open house to the “ter- 
rific co-operation and teamwork” of the 


firm’s 115 employees. Members of the 
company’s labour-management committee 
assisted in planning the extensive tour 


arranged for visitors, and other employees 
acted as guides along the 22-stop route 
through the plant. 

Commented Company President Frank 
Norton: “Without the whole-hearted effort 
of our employees it would have been im- 
possible to receive the 10,000 visitors who 
attended our open house.” 

Speaking for the employees, members 
of Teamsters’ Local 464, union shop steward 
Charles Lewis said: “We feel very proud to 
have had an important part in the success 
of our open house. After all, we employees 
are Northwestern Creamery, and all of us 
enjoyed celebrating this important event in 
our history.” 

The Labour-Management Advisory Com- 
mittee of St. Vincent Hospital, Ottawa, 
listed 13 “completed achievements” in a 
recent annual report. 

These included participation of a number 
of St. Vincent’s graduate nurses on the 
committee; establishment of a new sub- 
committee to investigate employee accidents 
and recommend steps to eliminate them; 
revision of the hospital’s manual on per- 
sonnel policies; and the review of more than 
60 suggestions submitted by employees on 
such topics as nursing, personnel services, 
cafeteria and canteen facilities, housekeep- 
ing, parking, insurance and pension plans. 

The group also planned and staged a 
successful “open house” for the hospital’s 
employees and their families. 

* * % 

Production and safety awards were pre- 
sented during the recent labour-management 
and safety committees’ joint annual banquet 
sponsored by the Vancouver, B.C., branch 
of Western Bridge Division, Canada Iron 
Foundries Ltd. 

Lou Stefani of the warehouse department 
won the “best production” award for devis- 
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ing a new method of removing shot from 
a Wheelabrator. Bud Aubin of the assembly 
department received the “best safety” award 
for improving on the means of identifying 
tag lines on hand-operated cranes. Presen- 
tations were made by General Manager Ian 
Hamilton. 

The plant’s suggestion system, first pro- 
posed by the LMC, was reported to be 
“continuing to produce many worthwhile 
suggestions.” 

K * * 

W. Stanford Reid, professor of history 
at McGill University, Montreal, declared 
recently that the Presbyterian Church should 
encourage co-operation between employers 
and employees. 

“We will sabotage our economy if we 
continue to believe that the employee and 
the employer must fight each other,” he 
said. “The Church must point out that 
continuous conflict does not conform with 
God’s will.” 

x ** * 

During 1961, the 500 parks and recrea- 
tion department employees of Calgary, Alta., 
worked 302,903 hours with only two dis- 
abling injuries. 

Great progress has been made in the 
department’s safety program over the past 
SIX years. 

In 1956 the employees’ accident frequency 
rate was 37.29. This has steadily improved 
to 6.52 for 1961. Frequency rate is the 
number of disabling injuries per million 
man-hours worked. 

* * * 


There were 1,785 entries in the Canadian 
National Railways’ slogan contest empha- 
sizing the importance of careful freight 
handling. 

Charles Cutforth, an express porter at 
Winnipeg, won Ist prize of $150 with his 
entry: “Shipments Well Treated Mean 
Business Repeated.” 

Gerald McCulloch, a Montreal locomo- 
tive engineman, took 2nd prize with “Freight 
Is the Lifeblood of Your Railroad—Don’t 
Spill It.” 

Third prize went to a Grand Trunk 
Western agent, Howard Corbett, at North 
Branch, Mich., for his breezy “Gently! 
Customer Inside.” 


Establishment of Labour-Management 


Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 

are available to help both managements and 

trade unions, the Service provides various 

gids in the form of booklets, posters and 
ms. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during July. The Board issued 
eight certificates designating bargaining 
agents and rejected one application for 
certification. It granted one application for 
revocation of certification, rejected one 
such application, and granted an applica- 
tion under Section 19 for a provision for 
the final settlement of differences concerning 
the meaning or violation of a collective 
agreement. During the month the Board 
received 14 applications for certification, 
one application for revocation of certifica- 
tion and allowed the withdrawal of one 
application for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 501, on 
behalf of a unit of shedmen-drivers, shed- 
men and watchmen employed by Coastwise 
Pier Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., Aug., 
p. 949). 


2. General Teamsters Union, Local 885 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, on behalf of a unit of 
dockmen, seasonal dockmen and seasonal 
ticketmen employed by BlackBall Transport, 
Inc., and/or BlackBall Freight Service at 
or on the dock of the British Columbia 
Toll Authority in Victoria, B.C. (L.G., 
Aue. Dp. 950). 


3. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aircraft and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (UAW), on behalf of 
a unit of certain clerical and service em- 
ployees engaged by the British Overseas 
Airways Corporation at the Toronto Inter- 
national Airport, Malton, Ont. (L.G., Aug., 
poeo50). 

4, International Woodworkers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of employees of The 
Upper Ottawa Improvement Company, who 


are engaged in the towing of logs on the 
Ottawa River between La Cave, Que. and 
Ottawa, Ont. (L.G., Aug., p. 950). 


5. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees in the photographic and 
news departments of the Western Ontario 
Broadcasting Co. Ltd., Windsor, Ont. (L.G., 
Aug., p. 951). 

6. International Association of Machinists, 
on behalf of a unit of maintenance em- 
ployees engaged by Eastern Provincial Air- 
ways, Limited, Gander, Nfld. (see “Appli- 
cations for Certification Received,” below). 


7. United Packinghouse, Food and Allied 
Workers, on behalf of a unit of technicians 
employed by Robin Hood Flour Mills 
Limited in the laboratory department of 
the company’s plant at Humberstone, Ont. 
(see “Applications for Certification Re- 
ceived,” below). 


8. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local 13946, on behalf of a unit 
of janitors and maintenance men employed 
by the Central Mortgage and Housing Cor- 
poration at its St. Michel Terrace Housing 
Project at St. Michel, Que. (see “Applica- 
tions for Certification Received,” below). 


Anplication for Certification Rejected 


Syndicat National des Chauffeurs de 
Camion du Québec, applicant, Montreal 
Ottawa Express Limited, Montreal, Que., 
respondent, and Transport Drivers, Ware- 
housemen and Helpers’ Union, Local 106, 
of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers of America, intervener (L.G., Aug., p. 
950). The application was rejected for the 
reason that, on the evidence, it was not 
supported by a majority of the employees 
affected. 





This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 


gation Act, involving the administrative 


services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 


Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Application for Revocation Granted 


The Board granted an application for 
revocation of certification affecting KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines, applicant, and Cana- 
dian Air Line Dispatchers’ Association, 
respondent (see “Application for Revocation 
of Certification Received,” below). 


Application for Revocation Rejected 


The Board rejected an application for 
revocation of certification affecting P. G. 
Robertson, H. R. Douglas, et al, applicants, 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, Montreal, Que., 
respondent, and the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, respondent (L.G., Aug., 
p. 951). The application, which affected a 
unit of employees engaged in the com- 
pany’s Planning Department at Montreal, 
Que., and Winnipeg, Man., was rejected for 
the reason that it was premature. 

In making this decision, the Board was 
governed by the fact that its normal policy 


is that an application for decertification 
should not ordinarily be entertained until 
at least 12 months have elapsed follow- 
ing certification, which had not been the 
case in this instance. The Board also noted 
that during the eight months between the 
granting of certification and the date of the 
application for decertification, negotiations 
had been carried on and a collective agree- 
ment had been signed between the company 
and the certified bargaining agent, the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. 


Application under Section 19 of Act Granted 


The Board granted an application for 
a provision for the final settlement of dif- 
ferences concerning the meaning or vio- 
lation of a collective agreement between 
the National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, applicant, and 
CJMS Radio Montreal Limitée, respondent 
(L.G., Aug., p. 951). The Board’s decision 





Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944, Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 

Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 

Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the provinces of Saskatch- 
ewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


i ees | 
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was made under Section 19 of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. International Association of Machin- 
ists, on behalf of a unit of maintenance 
employees engaged by Eastern Provincial 
Airways, Limited, Gander, Nfld. (Investi- 
gating Officer: W. L. Taylor) (see “Appli- 
cations for Certification Granted,” above). 


2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
[ransport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a system-wide unit of employees of vari- 
ous manual and clerical classifications em- 
ployed by the Canadian National Railways, 
Montreal, Que. (Investigating Officers: G. 
A. Lane and G. E. Plant). 


3. United Packinghouse, Food and Allied 
Workers, on behalf of a unit of technicians 
employed by Robin Hood Flour Mills Lim- 
ited in the laboratory department of the 
company’s plant at Humberstone, Ont. (In- 
vestigating Officer: A. B. Whitfield) (see 
“Applications for Certification Granted,” 
above). 


4. District 50, United Mine Workers of 
America, Local 13946, on behalf of a unit 
of janitors and maintenance men employed 
by Central Mortgage and Housing Corpo- 
ration at its St. Michel Terrace Housing 
Project, St. Michel, Que. (Investigating Of- 
ficer: R. L. Fournier) (see “Applications 
for Certification Granted,” above). 


5. Communications Workers of America, 
on behalf of a unit of berthing masters em- 
ployed by The Toronto Harbour Com- 
missioners, Toronto, Ont. (Investigating Of- 
ficer: T. B. McRae). 


6. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of mates and engineers employed 
by Northumberland Ferries Limited, Char- 
lottetown, P.E.I. (Investigating Officer: D. 
T. Cochrane) (see “Applications for Certifi- 
cation Withdrawn,” below). 


7. International Longshoremen’s and 
- Warehousemen’s Union, Local 501, on be- 
half of a unit of dock and warehouse men 
employed by The Packers Steamship Com- 
pany Limited, Vancouver, B.C. (Investigat- 
ing Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

8. National Association of Broadcast 
Employees and Technicians, on behalf of 
a unit of employees of Transcanada Com- 
munications Ltd. (CKCK-TV), Regina, 
Sask. (Investigating Officer: W. E. Sproule). 


9. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Calgary Television 
Ltd. (CHCT-TV), Calgary, Alta. (Inves- 
tigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


10. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen employed by 
Henry A. Rogers, Bathurst, N.B. (Investi- 
gating Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

11. National Harbours Board Police As- 
sociation—Port of Saint John, on behalf 
of a unit of harbour policemen employed 
by the National Harbours Board, Saint 
John, N.B. (Investigating Officer: H. R. 
Pettigrove). 

12. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local Union 344, on be- 
half of a unit of telephone operators em- 
ployed by the British Columbia Telephone 
Company at its toll centre at Prince Rupert, 
B.C. (Investigating Officer: G. H. Purvis). 

13. Building Service Employees’ Union, 
Local 506, on behalf of a unit of building 
cleaners employed by Capitol Cleaners, 
Halifax International Airport, Kelly Lake, 
N.S. (Investigating Officer: D. T. Coch- 
rane). 

14. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men & Helpers Local Union No. 514 of the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, on behalf of a unit of truck driv- 
ers employed by Adby Construction and 
Transport Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. (Investi- 
gating Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Application for Revocation Received 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, Montreal, 
Que., applicant, and Canadian Air Line 
Dispatchers’ Association, respondent. The 
application was for the revocation of the 
certification issued by the Board on De- 
cember 13, 1957, to the Canadian Air Line 
Dispatchers’ Association in respect of a 
unit of flight dispatchers employed by the 
company at the Montreal Airport (see 
“Application for Revocation of Certifica- 
tion Granted,” above). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 

Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, Trans- 
port and General Workers, applicant, and 
Northumberland Ferries Limited, Charlotte- 
town, P.E.I., respondent (application re- 
ceived during the month). 
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Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Rail- 
way Company, Hamilton, Ont., and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen (Conciliation Officer: F. J. 
Ainsborough). 

2. Burrard Inlet Tunnel & Bridge Com- 
pany, North Vancouver, B.C., and Building 


Service Employees’ International Union, 
Local 244 (Conciliation Officer: D. S. 
Tysoe). 


3. Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver, and Canadian Coast Nego- 
tiating Committee of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie). 


4. Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Van- 
couver, and Pacific Western Airlines Traffic 
Employees Association (Conciliation Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). 

5. Canadian Pacific Air Lines, Limited, 
Vancouver, and Local 28 of the Hotel and 
Restaurant Employees’ and Bartenders’ In- 
ternational Union (Conciliation Officer: 
G. R. Currie). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Millar & Brown Ltd., Cranbrook, BiG 
and Locals 987, 181 and 605 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
teurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
ica (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) 
(L.G., August, p. Os)! 


2. Vancouver Barge Transportation Lim- 
ited and Canadian Merchant Service Guild, 
Inc. (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Currie) 
(L.G., July, p. 836). 

3. Leamington Transport (Western) Lim. 
ited, Leamington, Ont., and Local 949 of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 


Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: T. B. Mc- 
Rae) (L.G., June, p. 655). 


4. Civil Service Association of Canada 
(Quebec Harbour Police) and National 
Harbours Board (Conciliation Officer: C. E. 
Poirier) (L.G., June, p. 655))¢ 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in June to deal with a 
dispute between Sydney & Louisburg Rail- 
way Company, Glace Bay, N.S., and Lodge 
No. 684 of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen (L.G., August, p. 973) was fully 
constituted in July with the appointment 
of His Honour Judge A. H. McKinnon of 
Antigonish, N.S., as Chairman. Judge Mc- 
Kinnon was appointed by the Minister in 
the absence of a joint recommendation from 
the other two members, Robert C. Sykes 
of Beaurepaire, Que., and J. L. Dubinsky, 
Q.C., of Halifax, who were previously 
appointed on the nomination of the com- 
pany and union, respectively. 


Conciliation Board Report Received 


British Columbia Towboat Owners’ Asso- 
ciation, Vancouver, and Marine Engineers 
Local 425 of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(L.G., July, p. 836). The text of the report 
is reproduced below. 


Settlement affer Strike after Board Procedure 


Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau, (representing 47 companies within 
federal jurisdiction), Toronto, and Locals 
879, 880 and 938 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(L.G., July, p. 837). Strike commenced 
May 29. Work resumed July 11. 





Wage increases obtained by collective bargaining in the United States during the first 
half of 1962 have been smaller than in the corresponding period of last year or any other 
recent year, according to a survey by the Bureau of National Affairs. The median increase 
was 7.7 cents an hour, 0.6 cents less than in the first half of 1961 and 1.4 cents less than 


in the first half of 1960 and 1959. 


In manufacturing, the median increase in the first half of 1962 was 6.8 cents; in 1961 
it was 7.7 cents. In non-manufacturing, the increase was 10.2 cents in 1962, 10.4 cents 


in 1961. 


The number of settlements that provided no immediate wage increase was small 
but they covered one substantial group of employees: those in the steel industry and 


most of those in the aluminum industry. 
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Report of Board in Dispute between 


British Columbia Towboat Owners’ Association 


and 


Marine Engineers, Local 425 of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and General Workers 


This was a Board of Conciliation and 
Investigation appointed under the provisions 
of the Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act to endeavour to bring 
about agreement between the parties to the 
said dispute, and to find terms for a collec- 
tive agreement that the parties will accept, 
and to report to the Honourable Minister 
of Labour, pursuant to the provisions of 
Section 17 of the aforesaid Act. 


R. A. Mahoney and N. D. Cunningham 
appeared for the Association. R. F. Cook 
and others appeared for the Brotherhood. 


The parties agreed that the Board had 
been properly constituted and had jurisdic- 
tion to make recommendations in relation to 
the matters in dispute. 


The Board met with the parties on May 
17, June 5 and June 7, 1962. The Board 
held deliberations on June 20, June 25, 
July 3, July 5 and July 10, 1962. 


The Board was advised that the follow- 
ing items were in dispute: 
. Term of Agreement 
Wages 
. Hours of Work 
. Annual Vacations 
. Monthly Leave (One-Engineer Vessels) 
. Manning 
. Seniority 
. Flat-rate Overtime 
. Statutory Holidays 
. Subsistence 
. Engineer’s Duties 
. Welfare Plan 
. Leaving and Joining Vessels 
. Severance Pay 
15. Taxation Clause. 


The parties advised the Board that the 
issues in relation to subsistence (No. 10 
above) and a taxation clause (No. 15) had 
been settled; also that tentative agreement 
had been reached on the matter of the 
60-day relieving clause and the list of 
accumulated days to be submitted to the 
Brotherhood. 


— 
SDOMIAINANHPWNeE 


— 
— 


— 
RwWN 


Time of Change 


For Crew Leaving 
Vessel Between: 


Wages Earned 


Wherefore your Board respectfully recom- 
mends that the following proposals be 
incorporated into the collective agreement: 


1. Term of Agreement—That the term 
of the agreement be for three (3) years, 
effective from October 1, 1961, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1964. 


2. Wages—That there be a general in- 
crease in wages granted as follows: October 
1, 1962—=3 per: cent increase; October’ 1, 
1963-25 "per cent increase. 


3. Hours of Work—That there be no 
change made at the present time in relation 
to the weekly work hours. 


4, Annual Vacations—That after fifteen 
(15) years service, engineers be granted 
three (3) weeks annual vacation. 


5. Monthly Leave (One-Engineer Vessels) 
—-That there be no change made at this 
time. 


6. Flat-Rate Overtime—That engineers 
operating one-engineer vessels be granted a 
$10.00-per-month increase in first-rate over- 
time. 


7. Statutory Holidays—That two statu- 
tory holidays be added—Remembrance Day 
in 1962, and Boxing Day in 1963. 


8. Engineers’ Duties Clause—Leave the 
present clause in the agreement. If any 
changes are to be made in this section, the 
Board is of the opinion that the parties 
themselves are the best qualified to deter- 
mine what changes, if any, should be made. 


9. Welfare Plan—It is recommended that 
the welfare plan as incorporated in the 
current agreement with the Masters & Mates 
Guild be put into effect for the engineers. 


10. Leaving and Joining Vessels—in 
order to have uniformity of manner in 
which all crew members leave or join 
vessels, the Board recommends that the 
provisions applying to the Masters & Mates 
be incorporated as follows: 


Plus Leave Earned 


OOO Mand#OG00K. 2e47..c8200% one-quarter day one-half day 
OCOLEaTd 200K fbn. RU: one-half day one-half day 
120 fanded SOOKE C.. .28e. 2S three-quarter day one day 
1201 vand*2359 Koi0..c BOM one day one day 
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For Crew Joining 
Vessel Between: 


OU007and \OG00K win. eee one day 

0601 and 1159KResien a... three-quarter day 
one-half day 
one-quarter day 


1200 gand SUSOOK Gace 
ESOT Sand F2599K" . icsccsnesonscaecone 


In reviewing the whole of the evidence 
submitted, the Board herein is of the con- 
sidered opinion that the issues relating to 
crew requirements, manning, seniority, job 
security, severance pay, vessel classifications, 
and the issue whether all vessels over 15 
tons gross registry should carry one engineer, 
are matters that are either of a technical 
or similar character, and dependent on each 


During July, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and _ Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the British 

| Columbia Towboat Owners’ Association, 
Vancouver, and the Marine Engineers, Local 
425 of the Canadian Brotherhood of Rail- 
way, Transport and General Workers. 


The Board was under the chairmanship 

|} of W. E. Philpott, LL.B., of Vancouver. 
He was appointed by the Minister on the 
joint recommendation of the other two 
members, T. E. H. Ellis, Q.C., Vancouver, 


and John E. Berry, New Westminster, 
nominees of the Association and Brother- 
hood, respectively. 

The Report is reproduced here. 





one day 
one day 
one-half day 
one-half day 


other to a greater or lesser degree. And as 
these factors are undergoing fairly rapid 
changes, the Board recommends that a 
joint committee be appointed by both par- 
ties to study these issues during the term 
of the agreement, to attempt to arrive at 
a solution which will resolve these problems. 


(Sed.) W. E. Puitporrt, 
Chairman 


(Sed.) T. E. H. Ettts, 
Member 


Dated at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
the 10th day of July, 1962. 


Supplementary Statement 


The Member John E. Berry agrees with 
the foregoing, except that he would recom- 
mend that the $10-per-month increase in 
flat-rate overtime should extend to all 
engineers, and that all vessels over 15 tons 
gross should carry at least one engineer. 


(Sgd.) JoHN E. BERRY, 
Member. 


Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 
Releases Decisions in Five Recent Cases 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 has released its decisions in five 
cases, the first three and the fifth of which 
were heard on April 24, and the fourth on 
January 11. 

The last two of these cases were sub- 
mitted to a referee, whose award constituted 
the decision of the Board. 

The first case was over the method of 
payment to unassigned through freight pool 
crews making a round trip between two 
points, the second concerned a claim for 
pay on account of the loss of layover by a 
sleeping car conductor, and the third was 
about the claim of a conductor for payment 
for an entire trip at wayfreight rates on 
account of having to unload merchandise en 
route. 

The fourth case concerned the claim of 
a fireman to hostler’s rate of pay when an 
employee of the mechanical department was 
used to perform hostling service the right 
to which was claimed by the fireman. 

The fifth case was over the claim of 
two members of the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers that certain positions in the 
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Merchandise Services Department newly 
established by the railway company came 
within the scope rule of the Telegraphers’ 
agreement, and should have been assigned 
to members of the Telegraphers’ Union. 

In the first, third and fifth cases the con- 
tention of the employees was not sustained. 
In the second and fourth cases the em- 
ployees’ contention was sustained. 

Summaries of the five cases, Nos. 788 to 
792, are given below. 


Case No. 788—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (Atlantic 
Region) and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men over method of payment to unassigned 
through freight pool crews operating on 
turnaround basis. 


Before June 24, 1961, a wayfreight crew, 
whose home terminal was Drummondville, 
was assigned to operate between Drum- 
mondville and Foster and return (a total 
distance of 93.2 miles). On June 24 this 
assignment was abolished. 

On June 26, service was started between 
Farnham and Drummondville, a distance of 
72.9 miles one way, in which through 
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freight trains were manned by unassigned 
through freight pool crews, with home 
terminal at Farnham, on a turnaround basis. 

The crews claimed payment on a straight- 
away basis for a separate run (100 miles 
plus terminal delay) each way, but they 
were paid continuous time for the round 
trip on a turnaround basis. 

The union contended that under an 
article of the agreement the company had 
no right to operate unassigned crews in 
and out of a recognized freight terminal 
on a continuous time basis, and that it had 
violated another article by refusing pay- 
ment unless tickets were submitted on a 
turnaround basis. 

The company stated that Drummondville 
was not a terminal for unassigned crews, 
but was simply a turnaround point. In 
abolishing the Drummondville-Foster run 
and substituting the other, the company 
stated that it had not simply substituted 
the use of an unassigned for an assigned 
crew, but had completely changed the char- 
acter of the service. Formerly, the assigned 
crews had operated on a turnaround basis 
from Drummondville to Foster and return; 
but after the change the unassigned crews 
operated from Farnham to Drummondville 
and return. 

The company further contended that 
there was nothing in the agreement to 
restrict its use of unassigned crews in turn- 
around service on a continuous time basis 
when the turnaround point was not a ter- 
minal for unassigned crews. Even if 
Drummondville had been such a terminal, 
the company said that, according to the 
Board’s decision in Case No. 739 (L.G. 
1960, p. 1048), it would still have been 
within its rights in what it had done, because 
the distance between Farnham and Drum- 
mondville was less than 100 miles. 

The contention of the employees was 
not sustained. 


Case No. 789—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (S.D. & P.C. 
Dept.) and Order of Railway Conductors 
and Brakemen over claim for payment to 
a sleeping car conductor for loss of layover 
after an intermediate trip. 


A sleeping car conductor was regularly 
assigned to trains between Winnipeg and 
Calgary, with Winnipeg as the home ter- 
minal. Nine hours after completing a 
regularly assigned trip he was calied for 
an intermediate trip from Winnipeg to 
Calgary, because no spare conductor was 
available. He had been scheduled to report 
for his next regular trip at 8.00 p.m. three 
days later. He returned to Winnipeg and 
nine hours later resumed his next regular 
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assignment. He made all trips in his sched- 
uled assignment for the month in addition 
to the intermediate trip. 

He submitted a claim for 4% days pay for 
the intermediate trip, 54 days penalty pay 
for loss of layover when called for the 
intermediate trip, and an additional 54 
days for loss of layover after the inter- 
mediate trip. 

The company paid for 43 days to cover 
the intermediate trip and for 54 days for 
the loss of layover when on the intermedi- 
ate trip, but it declined to pay the claim 
for the 44 days for loss of layover after 
the intermediate trip. 

In the employees’ contention, it was 
pointed out that, for each seven hours of 
duty, the conductor receives one day’s pay. 
The remaining 17 hours of each day are 
allotted to (1) rest period en route, (2) 
layover at the away-from-home station, and 
(3) layover at the home station. 

To illustrate the above, the employees 
gave the following example: If a trip from 
Winnipeg to Calgary and return requires 
41 hours from reporting to release time, 
and if 6 hours are deducted for rest en 
route, then the total time on duty is 35 
hours. When this figure is divided by 7, 
it results in a cycle of 5 days for the trip, 
and the conductor will receive 5 days pay 
for it. It follows that the total of rest en 
route, layover at Calgary and layover at 
Winnipeg will be 5 times 17 hours (a day 
consisting of 7 hours of duty plus 17 hours 
for rest and layovers, as above), or 85 
hours. If 6 hours are subtracted for rest 
en route and 4 hours for layover at Cal- 
gary, then the layover at Winnipeg must be 
75 hours. 

The Brotherhood contended that the con- 
ductor was called to resume his regular 
assignment 40 hours before expiry of the 
layover due him after the intermediate trip. 
He should have been paid for this loss 
of layover in accordance with the formula 
in an article of the collective agreement. 

The company contended that the article 
cited by the employees did not apply 
because the conductor had returned from 
the intermediate trip “in ample time to go 
out on his next regular assignment.” The 
article applies only where a regular con- 
ductor misses his next regular assignment 
as a result of being “doubled off” his run, 
the company argued. 

Further, it said, the article cited applies 
to loss of layover in advance of regular 
assignments, not to loss of layover subse- 
quent to an intermediate trip. For his loss 
of layover in advance of his regular assign- 
ment the conductor was paid in accordance 
with the article; in fact, he was paid 91442 
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days pay for a trip with a total elapsed time 
of 39 hours and 5 minutes, “more than 
double that which would have been paid 
a spare conductor for the same trip had one 
been available.” 

“The employees are in fact claiming that 
for a total elapsed time of 39 hours, 5 
minutes, the company should have paid the 
conductor a total of 15% days pay,” the 
railway said. 

The company also quoted an article of 
the agreement: “The spare conductor will 
receive no compensation for loss of lay- 
over at home station.” 

Both parties presented further written and 
oral evidence before the Board. 

The contention of the employees was 
sustained. 


Case No. 790—Dispute between Canadian 
National Railways (Mountain Region) and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen concern- 
ing the claim of a conductor for payment 
of wayfreight rates for unloading merchan- 
dise en route. 


The conductor and crew of a passenger 
train, a railiner, which on two dates was 
required to offload merchandise at three 
points en route submitted a claim for 
payment at wayfreight rates. The com- 
pany declined the claim. 

The union quoted two articles of the 
agreement in support of the claim. One of 
the articles, from the conductors’ schedule, 
stated that conductors would be paid way- 
freight rates for the full trip if they loaded 
or unloaded wayfreight or switched, or per- 
formed a combination of these duties, at 
three or more points. The second article, 
from the trainmen’s schedule, contained a 
similar provision regarding trainmen. 

The company stated that the consign- 
ments in question had originated and been 
billed as LCL freight, but that in order to 
avoid serious delay owing to the infre- 
quency of wayfreight service on the sub- 
division involved, they had been forwarded 
to their final destination via C.N. Express. 

Such shipments became express business, 
and the Express Department assumed full 
responsibility for their transportation and 
received its pro rata share of the revenue 
derived from them, railway freight revenue 
being credited for the portion of handling 
done on freight trains. 

The company further stated that the 
train on which the shipment was made was 
a railiner and that baggagemen on that 
assignment were regularly required to 
handle express. They were compensated for 
service rendered to the Express Depart- 
ment in accordance with the agreement 
covering baggagemen, flagmen and _ brake- 
men. The handling of such shipments was 
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quite different from that given LCL traffic, 
in which the bills were handled by the con- 
ductor and he was responsible for dealing 
with the shipments, the company said. 

The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. 


Case No. 791—Dispute between Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railway Company and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers and 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen, ex parte, over firemen’s claim 
for day’s pay when mechanical employee 
performed hostling work to which fireman 
claimed entitlement. 

A fireman was first out on the fireman’s 
extra board at St. Thomas, Ont. He be- 
lieved he had the exclusive right under the 
agreement to a hostling assignment, moving 
a diesel unit from the fuel track to the 
turntable. But the company used a mechan- 
ical department employee to perform the 
service. 

The fireman submitted a claim for 100 
miles at hostler’s rate of pay; the company 
rejected the claim. 

In their contention, the employees quoted 
a section of the agreement stating that a 
fireman, when examined and approved by 
a road foreman or engines and trainmaster, 
will be considered and qualified for hostling 
service. A further section states that eight 
hours or less shall constitute a day’s work. 

Another section of the agreement cited 
by the employees states that inside hostlers’ 
duties will consist of handling engines in 
and about a roundhouse, ash pits, storage 
or shop tracks in the roundhouse territory. 
The section also states that, at terminals 
where there is insufficient work to keep 
hostlers handling engines during their tour 
ot duty, additional work may be required 
of them, such as preparing an engine in- 
bound or preparing it for the outgoing trip, 
and acting as engine watchman or pertorm- 
ing other hostler duties as assigned by 
the roundhouse foreman. 

The Brotherhoods quoted from a letter 
received from an official of the railway: 
“It is our opinion that the small amount of 
work here involved was properly performed 
by an employee of the mechanical depart- 
ment .. .” The question is not whether 
the work was properly performed but 
whether it was performed by the proper 
employee, they contended. 


The company contended that no rule in 
the Firemen’s agreement gives hostlers, or 
firemen subject to being called to work as 
hostlers, the exclusive right to handle en- 
gines in and about shop tracks as was done 
in this case. The company cited a rule in 
the agreement that where no hostlers are 
employed, firemen may be called in advance 
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of their starting time to hostle engines. This 
rule, it pointed out, does not provide that 
firemen must be called to do this work. 

The company took the position that the 
engine movement required for the fueling 
of one diesel unit did not warrant the es- 
tablishment of an eight-hour “hostler trick” 
or shift on any day. 

The same position had been taken by 
the company involved in Case No. 672 
(L.G. 1957, p. 335). In that case the Board 
directed that the parties to the dispute 
negotiate the number of engines handled at 
a given point that would warrant establish- 
ment of a hostler’s position. 

The Board of Adjustment referred the 
present dispute to a referee, whose award 
constituted the decision of the Board. 

In his award, the referee first reproduced 
the applicable sections of the existing agree- 
ment. Among them was one headed “Run- 
around” that read: “Any fireman standing 
for a call, and another is called, will be 
considered as having been run around and 
will be paid accordingly ... ” 

The referee also confirmed that the fire- 
man in question was qualified and entitled 
to perform the hostling service when run 
around. In addition, he ruled that nowhere 
in the agreement was there a provision for 
mechanical department employees to act 
as hostlers. 

The referee further disagreed with the 
employer’s interpretation of a critical sen- 
tence of the agreement defining the duties 
of hostlers. The sentence reads: “Inside 
hostlers’ duties will consist of handling 
engines in and about the roundhouse, ash 
pits, storage or shop tracks in the round- 
house territory.” The company had con- 
tended that the words “will consist of” had 
the same meaning as “may consist of.” The 
referee said there was no evidence showing 
that the words in the sentence were not 
intended to be used with their ordinary 
meaning. The duties there defined were 
unconditional and mandatory, said the 
referee. The fireman, entitled and qualified 
to act as a hostler in this case, was therefore 
entitled under the agreement to payment 
for runaround. 

The only remaining question was the 
amount of the arbitrary to be granted. The 
company had contended that, if the fireman 
was entitled to a favourable award, it should 
not exceed 50 miles payment, because he 
had been used within eight hours of the 
incident. The rule the company quoted in 
support of this contention was not appli- 
cable, in the referee’s opinion. He quoted an 
applicable section stating that the amount 
of a fireman’s claim for having been run 
around while in unassigned service does not 
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depend on the time when the fireman has 
started his regular day’s work. 


The referee held that the claim of the 
employee should be allowed as made. 


Case No. 792—Dispute between Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company (Pacific Region) 
and Order of Railroad Telegraphers, ex 
parte, over the assignment of certain posi- 
tions in the new Merchandise Services 
Department. 


On August 1, 1959 on Vancouver Island, 
and on May 1, 1960 elsewhere in British 
Columbia, the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company established a new Merchandise 
Services Department, in which it combined 
under a single administration the handling 
of less-than-carload railway freight traffic, 
express traffic and traffic formerly handled 
by wholly owned trucking subsidiaries. The 
Department was established in Alberta on 
May 1, 1961. 

In many stations, the establishment of 
the new department had no effect on assign- 
ment of staff. But at other points, including 
Kelowna and Vernon, B.C., the company 
established separate Merchandise Services 
terminals under terminal managers. At such 
stations, the position of station agent con- 
tinued. 


The establishment of separate Merchan- 
dise Services terminals made redundant 
14 positions held by members of the 
Order of Railroad Telegraphers. Ten of the 
displaced employees accepted alternative 
positions in the Merchandise Services De- 
partment. 

But at Kelowna and Vernon two em- 
ployees who were members of the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers complained that 
certain positions in the new department 
came within the scope rule of the Teleg- 
raphers’ agreement and should have been 
assigned to members of the Telegraphers’ 
union. 

Of the 1,172 employees who came into 
the new department, 802 had been repre- 
sented by the Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks, 237 by the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers, 119 by the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, and 14 by the 
Telegraphers. The company recognized the 
Railway and Steamship Clerks as bargain- 
ing agent for employees of the department 
and entered into a collective agreement with 
that union. 

The Telegraphers submitted a claim for 
positions in the new department where the 
work “historically, traditionally and nor- 
mally” had been done by Telegraphers, and 
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charged the railway with violating the cur- 
rent agreement with the Telegraphers by 
not so assigning those positions. 


The dispute twice came before the Board 
of Adjustment. The first time the Board 
agreed with the company’s contention that 
there was no dispute between it and the 
union within the meaning of the Memoran- 
dum of Agreement that set up the Board 
because the grievance had not been handled 
“in the usual manner” as required by the 
agreement. That is, the steps in the regular 
grievance procedure had not been followed. 
The Board directed that the dispute should 
go back to the parties to be dealt with 
according to the agreement. 

Later, the case was again brought before 
the Board, but the Board was unable to 
come to a decision on the merits of the 
case, and requested the Minister of Labour 
for Canada to appoint a referee. 


The case was finally decided by the 
arbitrator, whose award constituted the 
decision of the Board. 


Union’s Contention 


In presenting its case to the arbitrator, 
the union contended that the company had 
violated the current agreement by: 


1. Refusing to assign to Telegraphers 
positions in the Merchandise Services De- 
partment that comprised work “historically, 
traditionally and normally performed by 
them.” The union contended that, accord- 
ing to the agreement, employees whom it 
represented historically and_ traditionally 
had the right to perform the work of 
handling LCL freight, carload freight, ex- 
press and truck traffic at all stations of the 
company listed in the agreement; and that 
the company relinquished its right to assign 
this work freely when it signed the agree- 
ment. 

2. Setting up separate Merchandise Serv- 
ice terminals at six stations where the 
organization represented station staffs, thus 
causing 14 positions to become redundant. 
The company had deliberately taken work 
away from telegraphers who had previously 
performed it and given it to employees 
represented by the Brotherhood of Railway 
and Steamship Clerks, the union said. 


3. Failing to assign employees repre- 
sented by it to new positions that had been 
established when the Merchandise Services 
Department had been set up. The union 
emphasized the importance of parts of the 
agreement which stated that the Telegra- 
phers had the exclusive right to new posi- 
tions added and to new positions created 
by the absorption of other lines. The es- 
tablishment of the Merchandise Services 
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Department was brought about by the com- 
pany’s absorbing the subsidiary Express 
Company and trucking companies. 

The union particularly objected to the 
company’s appointment of terminal man- 
agers to take charge of Merchandise Serv- 
ice terminals. It maintained that these man- 
agers were doing exactly the same type of 
work that station agents, which it repre- 
sented, had been doing for three quarters of 
a century. 

The union also objected strongly to the 
company’s recognizing the Railway and 
Steamship Clerks as bargaining agent for the 
employees in the Merchandise Services De- 
partment, and to its signing an agreement 
with that union. The organization questioned 
the propriety of recognition without certi- 
fication. 

The employees’ organization finally asked 
the referee to direct the company to assign 
positions in the Merchandise Services De- 
partment to employees represented by it, 
to the extent required by the agreement. 


Company’s Argument 


The company, in its statement, began 
by reiterating its contention that the griev- 
ances of the two employees that formed the 
particular ground of the union’s case had 
not been dealt with “in the usual manner” 
in accordance with the agreement that es- 
tablished the Board of Adjustment. Conse- 
quently, the grievances should be disal- 
lowed, it contended. 


Having stated this objection, the com- 
pany set out its case regarding the griev- 
ances. 


One of the complaining employees con- 
tended that the position of terminal man- 
ager in the Merchandise Services Depart- 
ment at Vernon and Kelowna, B.C., should 
be assigned to members of the Order of 
Railroad Telegraphers, and the other em- 
ployee had made the same claim regarding 
the positions of assistant agents, cashiers, 
clerks, warehousemen, etc., at these two 
places. 


The company said the first grievance 
was based on the erroneous assumption that 
the position of terminal manager at the 
two places was the same as that of station 
agent, and thus came within the scope 
rule and the preamble of the agreement. 


For the position of terminal manager 
to fall within the scope rule of the agree- 
ment, according to one of the articles of 
the contract, the employee assigned to it 
must either be on a railway telegraph or 
telephone service assignment, or he must 
be assigned to the position of station agent 
in a position “incorporated within the ac- 
companying schedule of rules and wages.” 
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The position of terminal manager, the 
company contended, did not meet either of 
these conditions. As evidence that the posi- 
tion was not the same as that of station 
agent, the company cited the fact that there 
was still the position of station agent at 
both Vernon and Kelowna, along with that 
of terminal manager. 

Further, the duties of the two positions 
were different. A terminal manager was a 
supervisory employee, with authority to hire 
staff and with considerable scope in the 
disciplining of employees; under the In- 
dustrial Relations and Disputes Investiga- 
tion Act, it was not obliged to include 
such a position under the scope rule of an 
agreement. Because of the duties assigned 
to him, a terminal manager was in no 
sense a Station agent, the company said. 

With regard to the other positions on the 
staff of the Merchandise Services Depart- 
ment claimed by the second complainant, 
the company argued that to fall within the 
scope rule an employee must be assigned 
to the duty of assisting a station agent; and 
since, according to its contention, a terminal 
manager was not a station agent, the other 
employees did not come under the scope 
rule either. 

The agreement states also that “employ- 
ees at stations where freight work exclu- 
sively is performed under the jurisdiction of 
an agent other than the station agent...” 
were not in the position of assistant agent 
that fell within the scope rule. 

The articles in the agreement that referred 
to the construction or absorption of new 
lines, and to new positions created as a 
result of such construction or absorption, 
were irrelevant, the company contended, 
because the establishment of a new depart- 
ment was an entirely different matter. 

The company objected to the “job owner- 
ship” argument that it believed the union 
was using. Employees who came within the 
scope rule were identified by means Of tne 
duties to which they were assigned and 
the company official under whom they 
worked. Duties were not the sole criterion. 
The jurisdiction under which a man worked 
was also important. 

Employees in the new department per- 
formed some of the work previously done 
by employees in the bargaining unit repre- 
sented by the Order of Railroad Telegra- 
phers, but they also did work previously 
done by employees in other bargaining units. 

It was clear from the context of the 
agreement, the company said, that employ- 
ees falling within the scope of the Telegra- 
phers’ agreement were on the operating 
side of the railway. Employees of the 
Merchandise Services Department were not 
on the operating side, and to include them 
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in the Telegraphers’ bargaining unit would 
cause administrative difficulties. 

The company maintained that the decision 
to establish an exclusive freight agency, 
separate and distinct from a station agency, 
was one for management alone to make, 
and one that management had in fact made 
for years. The Express Company had, on 
occasion, established exclusive express agen- 
cies at places where express work had 
previously been handled by a station agent 
and his staff. In such cases, employees cov- 
ered by the agreement with the Telegraphers 
went under another agreement. The com- 
pany saw no departure from past practice 
in what it had done in establishing the 
Merchandise Services Department. 

The company also denied that the es- 
tablishment of exclusive freight and ex- 
press agencies had been accomplished by 
negotiation, as the union had contended. 
There was nothing in the agreement be- 
tween the Canadian Pacific Express Com- 
pany and the Telegraphers, or in its own 
agreement with the Telegraphers, that pro- 
vided for negotiation of such a move. 

The company protested that the union 
was claiming the right to represent certain 
employees now in positions that were in- 
cluded in a bargaining unit that was cov- 
ered by an agreement with another union. 

Contending that the employees of the 
Merchandise Services Department were not 
within the scope of its agreement with the 
Telegraphers, the company argued that if 
that organization wished to represent the 
employees in question, it should apply to 
the Canada Labour Relations Board for 
certification as bargaining agent. Therefore, 
the company said, the Railway Board of 
Adjustment and the referee had no author- 
ity to deal with such a question. 


Referee’s Decision 


The referee rejected the company’s con- 
tention that the grievances should be dis- 
allowed on the ground that they had not 
been processed in the usual manner. He 
said that since the Board had heard the 
case a second time, it evidently did not 
finally consider the technical objection of 
the company to be fatal to the union’s case. 
Therefore, the referee said, it was proper 
that he should take the same view. 

“If the organization is to succeed in 
this case it must show that the terminal 
managers it designates and the assistant 
agents, cashiers, clerks, warehousemen, etc., 
are within the scope of the agreement...” 
the referee said. 

The position of terminal manager was, of 
course, not listed either under “scope” or 
in the wage agreement, and there was no 
question that a terminal manager was not 
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assigned to railway telegraph or telephone 
service. Therefore, the terminal manager 
was not within the scope of the agreement 
on either of these counts, he continued. 

The referee pointed out that the union 
relied heavily on its contention that the 
title of terminal manager had been given 
to a position that was really exactly the 
same as the position of station agent. In 
that case, “terminal manager” would be an 
“additional position” within the meaning 
of the agreement. 

On the question of a terminal manager’s 
duties, the union and the company had 
offered conflicting opinions; but on the 
whole, the referee said, he found that the 
union had not answered the company’s 
arguments effectively enough to justify him 
in deciding that its opinion should prevail. 
In particular, the union had not refuted the 
argument that station agents continue to 
exist at Vernon and Kelowna, which would 
show that terminal managers were not sta- 
tion agents. 

“Furthermore, the company’s explanation 
that, in practice, separation of freight 
handling and separation of express handling 
from the duties of a station agent has been 
accomplished by appointing separate agents 
to perform these duties, serves as a prece- 
dent supporting the propriety, under the 
agreement, of the company’s action in this 
situation,” the referee said. 

He also found that the language of the 
relevant article in the agreement did not 
support the union’s view that these separa- 
tions had been accomplished by negotiation. 
The negotiation of new wage rates neces- 
sitated by the separation of duties was a 
different matter from negotiation of the 
separation. 

“Thus I must conclude, from the in- 
formation I have before me, that the or- 
ganization has not shown that ‘terminal 
manager is just another term for ‘station 


agent.’ It follows that the position ‘terminal 
manager’ is not an ‘additional position’ 
within the meaning of Preamble 1. It fol- 
lows, too, that an employee assigned to 
the position terminal manager is not a 
telegrapher within the meaning of Article 
1, Definition, and that ‘terminal manager’ 
is not a telegrapher’s position for the pur- 
poses [of the agreement]... ” 


Therefore, the referee said, he must 
dismiss the grievance of the appellant who 
claimed the position of terminal manager. 


Since “terminal manager” was not just 
another name for a station agent, the ref- 
eree continued, it followed that the posi- 
tions listed in the grievance of the other 
appellant were not in the category of “as- 
sistant agent” within the meaning of the 
agreement, because the position of assistant 
agent, according to the agreement, was held 
by employees who assisted station agents. 
The employees listed in the grievance, on 
the other hand, assisted the terminal man- 
ager. Therefore, the referee said, the second 
grievance must also fail. 

Finally, the referee said that he appreci- 
ated the union’s view that another union 
was gaining at its expense, in spite of an 
agreement that was designed to define juris- 
dictions. 

“Nevertheless, although the company’s 
action may have the consequences the or- 
ganization fears, there is nothing before me 
to show that the company violated the pro- 
visions of its agreement with the organiza- 
tion in assigning employees to positions 
in the Merchandise Services Department’s 
terminals at Vernon, B.C., and Kelowna, 
B.C. Therefore I cannot direct that the rail- 
way forthwith assign such positions in the 
Merchandise Services Department to em- 
ployees represented by the Order of Rail- 
road Telegraphers, as the organization asks 
me to do.” 





Accident Prevention Associations Hold Annual Conference 


The annual conference of Industrial Accident Prevention Associations, held in Toronto 


on April 16 and 17, was attended by 3,627 delegates, an attendance slightly larger than 
that last year. About 10 per cent of those attending were from provinces other than 
Ontario, or from other countries. 

Awards for accident-free operations during 1961 were presented at the annual 
banquet. The winner of the President’s Award for the best all-round improvement in 
plant safety records for firms operating more than 200,000 man-hours in one year was 
the John Inglis Company, General Engineering Division, Toronto. The R. B. Morley 
Award for the firm without a compensation case during 1961, and the greatest number 
of consecutive injury-free hours, went to Northern Electric Company, Belleville. 

In the election of officers, B. D. Creighton was elected President; N. E. Russell, 


Honourary Treasurer; H. L. Hinchcliffe, 1st Vice-President; and H. W. Mogg, 2nd Vice- 
President. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada rules illegal the discharge of employees on strike 
called in compliance with provisions of Ontario Labour Relations Act. Court 
of Queen’s Bench, Quebec, rules that once arbitration board has made award, 


it has no right to amend it 


The Supreme Court of Canada has 
upheld the conviction of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. for the dismissal of the 
employees of the Royal York Hotel in 
Toronto who were on strike called by the 
union in compliance with the provisions of 
the Ontario Labour Relations Act, and 
held that the dismissal from employment 
by reason only of ceasing to work as a 
result of the strike violated the provisions 
of that Act. 


In Quebec, the Court of Queen’s Bench 
ruled that, once the council of arbitration 
appointed under the Act respecting Munic- 
ipal and School Corporations and their 
Employees had rendered its award stating 
the terms of a collective agreement binding 
on a municipality and its employees, it 
could not, by another award, amend that 
award, but could only interpret it and 
rectify a simple clerical error. 


In British Columbia, the Supreme Court, 
upholding an arbitration award under a 
collective agreement, confirmed the rule 
that a decision of an arbitration board on 
a specific question of law submitted to it 
could not be set aside no matter how 
erroneous it might have been. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


.. .upholds conviction of company for discharging 
employees on strike called in compliance with Act 


On June 25, 1962, the Supreme Court of 
Canada, in a dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co., the owner of the 
Royal York Hotel in Toronto, and Local 
299, Hotel and Club Employees’ Union of 
the Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union, regarding 
the discharge from employment of the hotel 
employees on strike called by the union 
according to the provisions of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act, rejected the em- 


This section, prepared by the Legislatio 


. B.C. Supreme Court upholds arbitration award 


ployer’s contention that the strikers had 
to terminate their contracts of employment 
before they could engage in a lawful strike. 


The Court held that, since all statutory 
requirements had been complied with, the 
strike was a lawful activity of the union, 
and by virtue of Section 3 of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act, the employees in 
question, as members of the union, had the 
right to participate in that lawful activity 
of the union. Consequently, the dismissals 
of the employees by reason only of their 
ceasing to work as a result of the strike 
were in violation of the Act. 


The circumstances of the dispute were 
related in the LABour GAZETTE when the 
judgment of Magistrate Elmore of the 
Toronto Magistrate’s Court and that of 
Chief Justice McRuer of the Ontario High 
Court were reported (L.G., Dec. 1961, 
D. i227 je aud March, p. 347). 


In the Court of Appeal, on February 13, 
1962, Mr. Justice Roach was in substantial 
agreement with the judgment of Chief Jus- 
tice McRuer, who had reversed an acquittal 
by Magistrate Elmore on charges laid by 
the union against the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. under the Ontario Labour 
Relations Act. 


In his judgment, Mr. Justice Roach 
pointed out that, apart from the provisions 
contained in the Labour Relations Act, in 
the circumstances and facts of the dispute, 
it would be lawful under the common law 
for the employees concerned to go on 
strike, their purpose in so doing being not to 
injure the employer but to bring about what 
they considered to be improvements in their 
working conditions and monetary benefits. 

Apart from the common law, Mr. Justice 
Roach added, the Ontario Labour Relations 
Act has recognized the lawfulness of a strike 
called in the circumstances and facts of the 


n Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 


enacted by Parliament and the provincial legislatures, regulations under these laws, and 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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dispute under review and has expressly 
preserved the status of the striking em- 
ployees notwithstanding the strike. 

The letters dated June 26, 1961, sent by 
the management of the Royal York Hotel 
to the employees on strike, advising them 
either to return to work or to resign, and 
threatening with dismissal those who might 
fail to send the required notification, in 
the opinion of the court, constituted a 
threat of dismissal of the striking employees 
contrary to Section 50 (c) of the Labour 
Relations Act. 

The Court of Appeal concurred with 
Chief Justice McRuer that the language in 
Section 50(c) leaves something to be 
desired, but having regard to the whole 
Act, the Court was of the opinion that the 
section in question should be interpreted 
as though there were inserted prior to the 
words “to exercise any other rights under 
this Act” the additional words “to cease.” 

The letter dated July 18, 1961, dismissing 
the striking employees from employment, in 
the opinion of the court constituted a refusal 
by the employer to continue to employ the 
striking employees contrary to Section 
50 (a) of the Act. 

The Court of Appeal upheld the order 
of Chief Justice McRuer with an amend- 
ment to provide for the remission of the 
case to the Magistrate with a direction to 
record a conviction on each charge and 
impose such lawful penalties as he may 
consider appropriate. (Regina v. Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co., (1962), 33 D.L.R. 
(20), Patt dios abs) 

In the Supreme Court of Canada, Mr. 
Justice Locke noted that the facts disclosed 
did not include any information as to the 
terms of individual contracts of employment 
that might exist between the railway com- 
pany and the persons whose rights it was 
charged were infringed by their dismissal 
from employment when on legal strike. If 
it was in law necessary that the individual 
contracts be terminated before these em- 
ployees quit their work, a notice given at 
a reasonable time before they quit would 
be effective to terminate such contracts of 
employment, and such notice might properly 
be given on behalf of the employees by the 
union if duly authorized. 

Considering the evidence available, Mr. 
Justice Locke added that it could not be 
concluded that taking part in the strike 
involved a breach of the contracts of em- 
ployment of the individuals concerned. Con- 
sequently, in his opinion, the case should 
be decided upon the assumption that the 
strike of the members of the union was 
lawful, as had been found by Chief Justice 
McRuer, whose findings had been approved 
by the Court of Appeal. 
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The employees involved in the case at 
bar claimed that, by dismissal, their right 
to participate in a lawful strike had been 
infringed, and Section 1 (2) of the Labour 
Relations Act, upon which they relied as 
defining their legal status, must refer to such 
a strike. Section 1 (2) reads as follows: 

For the purposes of this Act, no person shall 
be deemed to have ceased to be an employee 
by reason of his ceasing to work for his em- 
ployer as the result of a lock-out or strike or by 
reason only of his being dismissed by his 
employer contrary to this Act or to a collective 
agreement. 

This subsection does not, in Mr. Justice 
Locke’s opinion, continue in force such 
employment contract as existed as of the 
date of a strike. It does no more than to 
declare that, for the purposes of the Act, 
the relationship of the employer and em- 
ployee continues despite the employee’s 
ceasing to work as the result of a strike. 
Accordingly, each of the persons involved 
was an employee within the meaning of that 
term in Section 50 (c), and entitled to the 
protection afforded by it. 


The relevant parts of Section 50 (a) and 
(c), under which the two charges were laid, 
read: 


S. 50: No employer = ,°: 


(a) shall refuse to employ or to continue to 
employ a person... because the person was or 
is a member of a trade union or was or is 
exercising any other rights under this Act; 


(c) shall seek by threat of dismissal, or by 
any other kind of threat . . . to compel an 
employee to . . . cease to be a member or 
officer or representative of a trade union or 
to exercise any other rights under this Act. 


In Mr. Justice Locke’s opinion, the letters 
written by the company on June 26 and 
July 18 have been properly construed as 
a refusal to continue to employ the persons 
on strike from and after July 16, by reason 
of the fact that they continued on strike, 
and the letter of June 26 as a threat of 
dismissal if they continued such participa- 
tion. 


Mr. Justice Locke did not agree with 
the contention that the right to strike is 
expressly given to employees by Section 3 
of the Labour Relations Act. That section, 
saying that every person is free to join 
a trade union and to participate in its lawful 
activities, and Section 4, giving a similar 
right to persons to join an employer’s 
organization, are equally meaningless. 

In his opinion, no statutory permission 
is necessary to participate in the lawful 
activities of any organization. Furthermore, 
it is not the union that strikes, but the 
employees. The statute, however, implicitly 
recognizes that employees may lawfully 
strike by restricting that undoubted right 
during the currency of collective agreements, 
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during the period in which conciliation pro- 
ceedings are being carried on, and for a 
defined period after an award. 


Section 57 (2) refers in terms to a lawful 
strike. The objections to the legality of 
strikes on the ground that they are unlaw- 
ful conspiracies or in restraint of trade, 
which might formerly be made the subject 
of criminal charges, have long since dis- 
appeared by reason of the provisions of the 
Criminal Code, and combinations of work- 
men formed for their own reasonable pro- 
tection as such are expressly declared to 
be lawful by Section 411 of the Criminal 
Code and the predecessors of that section. 

Mr. Justice Locke added that, although 
the right to strike existed at common law 
at the time of the passing of the Labour 
Relations Act, that right was limited and 
controlled in the circumstances mentioned 
above, and it is expressly recognized after 
the expiration of these periods. Striking 
after complying with the requirements of 
the statute is, in Mr. Justice Locke’s opinion, 
exercising a right under the Act within the 
meaning of that expression in Section 50. 

Although he considered it unnecessary 
for the disposition of the appeal under 
consideration, Mr. Justice Locke expressed 
his dissent from the opinion that had been 
stated that, if a strike is never concluded 
by settlement, the relationship declared by 
Section 1 (2) of the Act continues until the 
employee has either gone back to work, 
taken employment with other employers, 
died, or become unemployable. 

In his opinion, when employers have 
endeavoured to come to an agreement with 
their employees and followed the procedure 
specified by the Labour Relations Act, they 
are at complete liberty, if a strike then 
takes place, to engage others to fill the 
places of the strikers. At the termination 
of the strike, employers are not obliged to 
continue to employ their former employees 
if they have no work for them to do 
because their positions have been filled. 
He could find no support anywhere for the 
view that the effect of the subsection is to 
continue the relationship of employer and 
employee indefinitely, unless it is terminated 
in one of the manners suggested. 

Mr. Justice Cartwright, with whom the 
Chief Justice and Justices Taschereau and 
Fauteux concurred, in his reasons for judg- 
ment said that, in considering the question 
whether the right to strike, which the em- 
ployees concerned claimed to be exercising, 
is a right under the Act, it must first be 
decided whether the strike was a lawful 
one. The argument that the strike was 
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unlawful was based on the submission that, 
in ceasing to work, each of the employees 
was committing a breach of contract. 

Mr. Justice Cartwright referred to some 
judgments in support of the proposition 
that a strike that would otherwise be law- 
ful at common law becomes unlawful if the 
cessation of work is a breach of contract. 
In Denaby and Cadeby Main Collieries Ltd. 
v. Yorkshire Miners’ Association (1906) 
A.C. 384, it appears that the miners who 
went on strike were employed under con- 
tracts requiring them to give 14 days notice 
of termination. They went on strike without 
giving any notice. Commenting on this fact, 
Lord Loreburn said: 

Inasmuch as the men were all working 
under contracts which could not be terminated 
except after 14 days notice, it is manifest that 
the abrupt cessation of work on June 29 
involved a breach of contract and was unlawful. 

In South Wales Miners’ Federation Vv. 
Glamorgan Coal Company (1905) A.C. 
239, the judgment was to the same effect. 
Lord Lindley said: 

To break a contract is an unlawful act, or, 
in the language of Lord Watson in Allen v. 
Flood, “a breach of contract is in itself a legal 
wrong. 

In Crofter Hand Woven Harris Tweed 
Co. v. Veitch, (1942) A.C. 435, the judg- 
ments emphasize the fact that the course 
of conduct of the defendants, which was 
held not to be unlawful, did not involve any 
breach of contract. Lord Wright, referring 
to this situation, said: 


But there might be circumstances which 
rendered the action wrongful. The men might 
be called out in breach of their contracts with 
their employer, and that would be clearly a 
wrongful act as against the employer, an 
interference with his contractual right, for 
which damages could be claimed not only as 
against the contract breaker, but against the 
person who counselled or procured or advised 
the breach. 


Mr. Justice Cartwright found nothing in 
the Act that would render lawful the calling 
of, or participation in a strike where the 
cessation of work was in breach of a term 
in the contracts under which the employees 
were working, requiring the giving of notice 
of a prescribed length before ceasing work; 
clear words in a statute would be required 
to bring about such an alteration in the law. 

Mr. Justice Cartwright noted, however, 
that the company’s attack on the legality 
of the strike was based not on the breach 
of a contractual provision, requiring the 
employees to give a stated length of notice 
before ceasing work, but rather on the view 
that, to remain within the law, each em- 
ployee must, before or at the moment of 
ceasing work, terminate his contract of 
employment. It was said that, so long as his 
contract is in existence, it is his duty to 
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work, and failure to come to work is a 
breach of contract that renders the strike 
unlawful. 

In Mr. Justice Cartwright’s opinion, that 
would be a correct statement of the position 
of the parties at common law; the employee 
cannot have it both ways; if he is still 
an employee it is his duty to work, and if 
he refuses to work, he is in breach of the 
contract of employment, and the employer 
can treat it as at an end. But, in his opinion, 
the position of the parties is altered by the 
relevant provisions of the Act. 

Section 1(2) of the Act (previously 
quoted) preserves (or creates) during the 
continuance of a strike the relationship of 
employer and employee, the exact nature 
of which it was, in Mr. Justice Cartwright’s 
opinion, not necessary to decide. However, 
in the situation under Section 1 (2), two 
of the main features of the ordinary rela- 
tionship are absent, the employee is not 
bound to work and the employer is not 
bound to pay wages. Whatever the relation- 
ship be, it is obvious that, if the employer 
was entitled to terminate it on the sole 
ground that the employee refuses to work 
while the strike continues, the subsection 
would be rendered worthless. 


The Act recognizes, Mr. Justice Cart- 
wright continued, that strikes may be law- 
ful or unlawful (e.g., Section 57); it forbids 
unlawful strikes (Section 55); it appears 
that it leaves it to be determined by the 
common law whether or not a strike is 
lawful; it forbids strikes that would other- 
wise be lawful at common law unless 
certain conditions have been complied with 
(Section 54). In the case at bar, those 
conditions had been fulfilled when the strike 
was called. 


In Mr. Justice Cartwright’s opinion, the 
strike was lawful at common law and not 
forbidden by the Act. That being so, the 
effect of Section 1 (2) of the Act is, first, 
to provide that, while the strike continues 
the employees on strike do not cease to 
be employees of the company, and second, 
to prevent the employer from terminating 
that employer-employee relationship by 
reason only of the employee’s ceasing to 
work as the result of the strike. 


Mr. Justice Cartwright was in agreement 
with counsel for the union that the right 
to strike is conferred by Section 3 of the 
Act, which reads: 

S. 3. Every person is free to join a trade 
union of his own choice and to participate in 
its lawful activities. 

Considering the findings of facts, as made 
by Magistrate Elmore, the strike in question 
was an activity of the union and it was 
lawful. Section 3 of the Act conferred on 
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the union members the right to participate 
in that lawful activity. Therefore, Mr. Jus- 
tice Cartwright concluded, the participation 
in the strike by the employees was the 
exercise Of a right under the Act. In his 
opinion, Magistrate Elmore erred in law 
in acquitting the company. 

Mr. Justice Judson (with whom Justices 
Abbott, Martland and Ritchie concurred), 
found the issue in the appeal under con- 
sideration was a simple one. The collective 
agreement between the company and the 
union had expired. Every procedure required 
by the Act had been resorted to and every 
time limit had passed. The case was within 
Section 54 (2) of the Act, which limits the 
right to strike until its requirements have 
been complied with. But once the statutory 
requirements have been complied with (and 
that was the situation in the case under 
review), the strike becomes lawful under 
the Act. 


The foundation of the right to strike is 
in the Act itself, said Mr. Justice Judson. 
The court was concerned in this appeal 
entirely with an alleged offence against the 
Act. Whatever the common law may say 
about strikes, the strike in question was 
lawful under the Act because the statutory 
conditions had been complied with. That 
being so, the company’s letter of June 26 
constituted an offence under Section 50 (c) 
of the Act, and the letter of July 18 con- 
stituted an offence against Section 50 (a). 


Mr. Justice Judson agreed with Mr. Jus- 
tice Cartwright in his rejection of the com- 
pany’s argument that before there can be 
a lawful strike under the Act, the strikers 
must terminate their contracts of employ- 
ment. Such a requirement, Mr. Justice 
Judson added, would make nonsense of an 
Act that authorizes a certain course of 
conduct after certain things have been done 
and which, in addition, expressly preserves 
the employer-employee relationship by 
SOCOM 1102). 

Mr. Justice Judson did not consider that 
South Wales Miners’ Federation v. Glamor- 
gan Coal Co. and Denaby and Cadeby Main 
Collieries Ltd. v. Yorkshire Miners’ Asso- 
ciation (to which Mr. Justice Cartwright 
referred) were relevant to the issue at bar. 
In his view, when a collective agreement 
has expired, it is difficult to see how there 
can be anything left to govern the employer- 
employee relationship. Conversely, when 
there is a collective agreement in effect, it 
is difficult to see how there can be anything 
left outside, except possibly the act of hiring. 
His conclusion was that once it was made 
clear that the statutory requirements had 
been complied with, a conviction as a 
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result of the company’s letters mentioned 
above follows as a matter of course and 
that nothing else need be considered. 

The Court, in a unanimous decision, dis- 
missed the company’s appeal and upheld the 
ruling of Chief Justice McRuer of the 
Ontario High Court and of the Ontario 
Court of Appeal to the effect that the dis- 
missals of employees on lawful strike 
violated the provisions of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act. Canadian Pacific 
Railway Co. v. Zambri, Canadian Labour 
Law Reports, July 6, 1962, para. 15,407. 


Quebec Court of Queen's Bench... 


_..tules arbitration board cannot amend its award 
once made, can only correct simple clerical error 


On January 11, 1962, the Quebec Court 
of Queen’s Bench allowed an appeal from 
a judgment of the Superior Court and ruled 
that a council of arbitration, appointed 
under the Act respecting Municipal and 
School Corporations and their Employees, 
has the right to interpret its award and 
to correct a simple clerical error, but not 
to amend it. 

The municipality of Jonquiére and the 
Syndicat National Catholique des Employés 
Municipaux de Jonquiére had a collective 
agreement that was binding for the year 
1952 and was to remain in force unless 
either party gave notice to the contrary. 
Such notice was duly given by the union 
in November 1952. The parties then started 
negotiations but were unable to reach an 
agreement. The matter was therefore re- 
ferred to a council of arbitration in accord- 
ance with the Act respecting Municipal and 
School Corporations and their Employees. 

In accordance with the Act, the council 
was composed of one representative each of 
the town and the union and a chairman 
appointed by the Minister of Municipal 
Affairs. They were appointed on September 
23, 1953 and started sitting about a month 
later. The council’s award, dated February 
1, 1954, imposed a collective agreement on 
the parties. 

The union demands were for higher wages 
and shorter hours of work. Specifically, the 
union had asked that the normal working 
week for hourly paid employees be reduced 
from 48 to 40 hours, with pay at the rate 
of time and one half for overtime work. 
This demand was dealt with in Section 3 of 
the award. Section 5 dealt with wages and 
granted an increase of 5 cents per hour. 
Section 11 provided that the agreement was 
to take effect retroactively to January 1, 
1953, i.e., to the expiration of the previous 
agreement, and was to remain in effect until 
December 31, 1954, with provision for an 
automatic renewal. 
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The award ordered the parties to sign a 
collective agreement, the text of which was 
attached to the award. If the parties failed 
to sign the agreement, then the award would 
have the same effect as if the parties had 
signed. 


Dealing with the hours of work, the 
collective agreement provided, for hourly 
or daily paid workers, an eight-hour work- 
ing day from Monday to Friday starting 
at 8 am., and on Saturday from 8 a.m. 
to noon, so the working week was to be 
44 hours, and any overtime was to be paid 
at the rate of time and one half. Article 20 
of the agreement provided that it was to 
be retroactive to January 1, 1953, for a 
period of two years to December 31, 1954. 


Under the term of this agreement, the 
plaintiff in the case at bar, who was a 
driver of snowplows and watering trucks, 
was entitled to be paid at the increased 
rate of $1.29 per hour for time worked 
up to 44 hours a week, and at the same 
rate plus 50 per cent for time worked in 
excess of 44 hours a week, the whole 
retroactive to January 1, 1953. 

This was apparently not what the town 
had expected, and consequently it made a 
motion for the correction of the award, 
alleging that it was only through a clerical 
error that the provisions of the agreement 
relating to hours of work had been made 
retroactive. Despite the protests of the 
representative of the union, the other two 
members of the council of arbitration 
granted the motion and, on February 24, 
1954, amended the award and the annexed 
agreement accordingly. 

Nothing was said in the motion or in 
the amendment as to the retroactive date 
of the wage increase, but the town reasoned 
that if the reduction of hours was not to 
be retroactive, the corresponding increase 
in hourly rates should not be retroactive 
either. 

In May 1956, the plaintiff brought a 
court action against the municipality claim- 
ing to be entitled, for the period from 
February 1, 1953 to February 1, 1954, to 
$889, being the difference between what 
had been paid to him by the town under 
its interpretation of the award as amended, 
and what was due to him under the terms 
of the agreement as annexed to the original 
award. The town contended that the agree- 
ment had been validly amended and that 
the plaintiff had been paid in full. Further, 
it pleaded that the award was null, having 
been made retroactive for a period of 13 
months, whereas under Section 12 of the 
Act it could not be retroactive for more 
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than 12 months. The plaintiff contended 
that the amendment to the award was 
invalid. 

The trial judge decided that the council 
of arbitration had the same authority to 
amend its award as a court has under 
Article 546 C.P. that states: “The judge 
may, at any time, at the instance of one 
of the parties, correct any clerical error 
affecting a judgment.” 

Since the council had jurisdiction to 
amend its award, the trial judge considered 
that he should not review its discretion 
in this connection in view of the terms of 
Section 15 of the Act, which provided for 
the finality of the awards. He therefore held 
that the shortening of the normal working 
week was not retroactive. He adopted the 
reasoning of the town regarding the retro- 
activity of the wage increase and dismissed 
the action. 

Regarding the town’s contention that the 
whole agreement was null because it was 
made retroactive for 13 months, the trial 
judge rejected this claim and pointed out 
that, if the retroactivity as provided in the 
award was longer than permitted in the 
Act, the result would be to limit this 
retroactivity to 12 months as authorized by 
the Act. Probably the plaintiff was aware 
that he could not claim the increase retro- 
actively beyond 12 months, because he 
confined his demand to the hours of work 
in the 12-month period. 

The judgment of the trial judge dismissing 
the action was appealed to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. 

In the Court of Queen’s Bench, Mr. 
Justice Montgomery, in his reason for judg- 
ment, pointed out that the main question 
before the court to decide was whether the 
council of arbitration had the right to make 
an amendment to its award. The council of 
arbitration remained in office after the 
rendering of the award with power to hear 
any dispute that might arise as to its inter- 
pretation, but Article 17 of the agreement 
annexed to the award contained a limitation 
upon the council’s authority to the effect 
that it had no authority either to render a 
decision incompatible with the terms of the 
agreement or to change, modify or amend 
any part of the agreement. 


Mr. Justice Montgomery considered that 
the council had the right to interpret the 
award but not to amend it. It also had the 
right to correct a simple clerical error. Any 
body, he added, having quasi-judicial powers 
must have such a right. The right of a court 
to correct a clerical error is expressly recog- 
nized by Article 546 C.P. In his opinion, 
this article was not directly applicable to 
the situation at bar, but the same principle 
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might have been applicable. However, he 
could see no clerical error in the award in 
the literal or more obvious sense; it was 
far from clear that there was any error 
in the drafting of the award, which, on the 
points in dispute, was as clear and unam- 
biguous as language could make it. 

Mr. Justice Montgomery did not see 
anything in the award that was manifestly 
unfair or that violated common sense. In 
particular, it seemed natural to have made 
the award retroactive. The Act specifically 
provides for this, though it limits the retro- 
activity to 12 months. He did not question 
the good faith of the majority of the mem- 
bers of the council. It would appear that 
after they made their award, it was brought 
to their attention that its retroactive fea- 
tures would impose upon the town a more 
serious financial burden than they had 
realized, and that to this extent there was 
an error in their award. 

However, Mr. Justice Montgomery could 
not accept a contention that a tribunal 
could amend its decision any time that it 
finds that it acted without full information 
or complete realization of the effect of such 
decision. Consequently, in his opinion, in 
amending its award, the council acted with- 
out jurisdiction, and the plaintiff was en- 
titled to the amount due to him under the 
award as originally made, but with the 
period of retroactivity shortened from 13 
to 12 months. 

Chief Justice Tremblay, in his reasons for 
judgment, noted that the powers of the 
council of arbitration that rendered the 
decision on February 1 and February 24 
were based on the following statutes: An 
Act respecting Municipal and School Cor- 
porations and their Employees; An Act 
respecting Disputes between Employers and 
Employees of Municipal Public Services (the 
Municipal Strike and Lock-out Act); An 
Act respecting Councils of Conciliation and 
Arbitration (Quebec Trade Disputes Act); 
and An Act respecting the Relations be- 
tween Employers and Employees (Labour 
Relations Act). 


Under Section 3 of the Municipal and 
School Corporations and their Employees 
Act, the council of arbitration was appointed 
for two fiscal years to hear any dispute 
between the municipality and its employees. 


The object of the dispute under con- 
sideration was to determine what changes 
should be made in the collective agreement 
that regulated the relations between the 
municipality and its employees till Decem- 
ber 31, 1952. The purpose was to determine 
certain rights and obligations of the munic- 
ipality and its employees for a period of 24 
months starting January 1, 1953. 
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In determining these rights and obliga- 
tions, did the council of arbitration exercise 
judicial powers or quasi-judicial, or adminis- 
trative powers, or quasi-legislative powers? 

In the opinion of Chief Justice Tremblay, 
the council of arbitration, in rendering its 
ruling on February 1, did not exercise 
judicial power. The council did not declare 
rights already in existence, but the council 
created certain rights. Therefore, it exer- 
cised administrative or quasi-legislative 
powers. 


These administrative or quasi-legislative 
powers were conferred on the council by 
the provincial Legislature. This was the 
case of delegated legislative power and such 
powers have to be interpreted in a restric- 
tive sense. The provincial Legislature con- 
ferred on the council the power to create 
rights by an arbitration award for a period 
of two years. As a result of this award, the 
parties acquired certain rights and there 
should be a clear legislative provision in 
order to say that the legislator granted 
to the council the power to take away 
by a subsequent award the rights already 
acquired. Chief Justice Tremblay did not 
find any such legislative provision that 
would apply to the case under review. 
Therefore, he concluded that the council 
of arbitration did not possess powers to 
change the award rendered on February 1. 


Finally, Chief Justice Tremblay considered 
Section 15 of the Act respecting Municipal 
and School Corporations and their Em- 
ployees, which was replaced by Section 4 
of the 1952 Act to eliminate delays in the 
settlement of disputes between employees 
and employers, and which reads as follows: 


_S. 15. Notwithstanding any legislative pro- 
vision inconsistent herewith, 


a. the decisions of any council of arbitration 
entrusted with the hearing of a dispute between 
a municipal or school corporation and _ its 
employees shall be without appeal and cannot 
be revised by the courts; 

b. no writ of guo warranto, of mandamus, of 
certiorari, of prohibition or injunction may be 
issued against such council of arbitration or 
against any of its members acting in their 
official capacity; 

c. the provisions of article 50 of the Code 
of Civil Procedure shall not apply to the 
councils of arbitration contemplated in this 
section, or to members thereof acting in their 
official capacity. 


The Chief Justice was aware that the 
course of judicial decisions established that 
the kind of provision quoted above does 
not apply in case of denial of jurisdiction. 
But he did not feel it was necessary to 
consider this matter because the terms of 
Section 15, in his opinion, were not appli- 
cable to the dispute at bar. Subsection (a) 
did not apply because the case under review 
was neither an appeal nor an application 
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to revise an arbitration award; Subsection 
(b) did not apply because there was no 
question of any proceedings with respect 
to prerogative writs and the court action 
was not directed against the council of 
arbitration or against any member of the 
council; Subsection (c) did not apply 
because this was not an action under Article 
50 of the Code of Civil Procedure. 


On the other hand, the action was brought 
about to obtain recognition of a right created 
in favour of an employee by an arbitration 
award. Chief Justice Tremblay recognized 
the existence of such right as created by 
the award of February, and he ignored the 
document signed by two members of the 
council on February 24 because, in his 
opinion, this document had no judicial value, 
being signed by two persons who had no 
power to order what they intended to order. 


For these reasons, the Chief Justice 
would allow the appeal, reverse the judg- 
ment of the Superior Court and sentence 
the municipality to pay the employee the 
sum of $889 with interests due to him 
according to the arbitration award of Feb- 
ruary 1. 


Mr. Justice Rivard, in his reasons for 
judgment, while concurring with other jus- 
tices that the appeal should be allowed, 
raised the following matters. 


When on February 24, the council of 
arbitration changed its former award of 
February 1, was the council functus officio? 
Admitting that Article 546 of the Code of 
Civil Procedure allows the tribunal to 
correct a “clerical error,” was the change 
brought by the decision of February 24 the 
correction contemplated by the said article 
of the Code? 


Regarding the first question, Mr. Justice 
Rivard was of the opinion that, on Feb- 
ruary 24, the council of arbitration was 
functus officio after having rendered its 
decision regarding the dispute submitted for 
its consideration. In support of this con- 
clusion, he referred to judicial decisions 
and also to Russell, On Arbitration, 15th 
ed. (1956), p. 266, quoting from the latter 
the following passage: 

The power conferred by the Section 22 is 
exercisable where the arbitrator is functus offi- 
cio, for when he has made his ward he is 
functus officio. He may have power to make 
several awards, but even in such cases he may 
be functus officio in respect of the matters 
submitted to him in which he has awarded. 


Regarding the second question, Mr. Jus- 
tice Rivard reached the conclusion that the 
correction made by the council of arbitra- 
tion on February 24 was not a correction 
of a “clerical error” that the council could 
rectify. In support of this conclusion, he 
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referred, inter alia, to Paper Machinery 
Limited v. Ross Engineering Corporation 
(1934) S. C. R. 186, where it was decided: 

The court has no power to amend a judg- 
ment which has been drawn up and entered, 
except (1) where there has been a slip in 
drawing it up, or (2) where there has been 
error in expressing the manifest intention of 
the court. 

In Mr. Justice Rivard’s opinion, the cor- 
rection made by the council of arbitration 
in the case under review was neither the 
result of a mistake in calculation nor of 
oversight. The reading of the award of 
February 1 did not show any obvious error. 
It was possible that the council of arbitra- 
tion at that time did not realize all the 
consequences of its award. If the council 
made an error it was not of the kind that 
the council was allowed to rectify once the 
ruling was made. A judge may realize that 
a judgment that he had rendered was faulty, 
but such realization does not authorize him 
to make a correction. 

The Court, in a unanimous decision, 
allowed the appeal from judgment of the 
Superior Court, held the second arbitration 
award not valid, and upheld the employee’s 
claim for the balance of wages ($889) with 
interests due to him as the result of the 
first arbitration award. Munger v. Cité de 
Jonquiére and Syndicat National Catholique 
des Employés Municipaux de Jonquiere, 
R.J. B.R. May 1962, No. 5, p. 381. 


British Columbia Supreme Court. . . 


.. rules arbitration award on a specific question of 
flaw can't be set aside, no matter how erroneous 


On February 9, 1962, Mr. Justice Munroe 
of the British Columbia Supreme Court 
dismissed an application to quash a ruling 
of the arbitration board constituted under a 
collective agreement, and held that when a 
specific question of law was submitted to a 
board of arbitration, its award could not 
be set aside, no matter how erroneous it 
might be. 

A collective agreement between Peterson 
Electrical Construction Co. Ltd. and the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical 
‘Workers, Locals 213 and 230, provided, in 
Article 11, that “all employees shall be paid 
for all holidays as follows: New Year’s Day, 
Good Friday, Victoria Day, Dominion Day, 
Labour Day, Thanksgiving Day, Remem- 
brance Day, Christmas Day, Boxing Day, 
and any special holiday gazetted by the 
provincial or federal Government.” 

An order-in-council published in the 
British Columbia Gazette declared as holi- 
days Tuesday, December 27, 1960 and 
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Monday, January 2, 1961, because Christ- 
mas Day, 1960 and New Year’s Day, 1961 
fell on a Sunday. 


Article 8 of the collective agreement 
provided that any unresolved grievance shall 
be referred to a board of arbitration, whose 
decision shall be final and binding on both 
parties. Pursuant thereto, the union and 
the company submitted to the arbitration 
board, constituted under the collective agree- 
ment, the following question: 

Whether Peterson Electrical Construction 
Company was bound by its collective agree- 
ment to pay holiday pay for Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 27, 1960 and Monday, January 2, 1961, 
in addition to the nine regular statutory holi- 
days in each of the said years. 

The majority ruling of the board was 
that “Tuesday, December 27, 1960, and 
Monday, January 2, 1961 were special 
holidays within the meaning of Article 11 
of the collective agreement between the 
company and the union dated September 14, 
1959, and accordingly the employees covered 
by the agreement should have been paid 
for both holidays.” 


The company applied to the Court under 
Section 14(2) of the British Columbia 
Arbitration Act for an order to quash the 
award. Section 14(2) of the Arbitration 
Act reads as follows: 

Where an arbitrator or umpire has mis- 
conducted himself, or an arbitration or award 


has been improperly procured, the Court may 
set the award aside. 


The company claimed that the award 
should be set aside on the ground that the 
board erred in deciding the point of law 
involved in the issue submitted to it for 
determination; that it reached its decision 
proceeding upon wrong principles of con- 
struction; and that the board erred in not 
accepting the evidence of the assistant 
manager of the company when he testified 
as to the intention of the parties in agreeing 
to Article 11 of the collective agreement. 


The company did not claim that the 
board failed to answer the question specifi- 
cally submitted to it. The assistant manager 
of the company, in his testimony before the 
board, said that the word “special” used in 
Article 11 of the agreement applied to 
special holidays declared in the past by the 
Government due to events that had occurred 
pertaining to Royalty, for example, the 
coronation of the Queen in 1953, and did 
not apply to holidays declared in lieu of 
regular holidays. In Mr. Justice Munroe’s 
opinion, this testimony was inadmissible 
and no error occurred when the board 
failed to adopt the assistant manager’s inter- 
pretation of the disputed clause. 

Dealing with the company’s contention 
that the board erred in deciding the point 
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of law involved in the issue submitted to 
it for determination, and that the board, 
in reaching its conclusion, proceeded upon 
wrong principles of construction, Mr. Jus- 
tice Munroe noted that, in this respect, the 
company alleged that the board fell in error 
when attempting to determine the meaning 
and effect of the words “special holidays.” 
The board interpreted not the words used 
in the collective agreement, but rather the 
words used in the proclamation. 

Further, the company claimed that the 
board also erred when deciding that the 
word “special” as used in the collective 
agreement was redundant, and the parties 
had in contemplation any holiday additional 
to the preceding specific holiday provided 
that such holiday was duly gazetted. In this 
respect, the company relied upon the well- 
established rules of interpretation that it is 
to be presumed that every word in an agree- 
ment has some significance, and effect 
should, if possible, be given thereto, and the 
board had no right to disregard or treat as 
redundant the word “‘special” if it could give 
some meaning to it. 


In Mr. Justice Munroe’s opinion, the 
board did not in fact treat the word “spe- 
cial” as redundant or fail to give effect to it 
because it attributed to the words “special 
holidays” the meaning of “additional and 
as a departure from the usual or common,” 
nor did the board fail to interpret the 
provisions of the collective agreement when 
deciding that Tuesday, December 27, 1960 
and January 2, 1961 were special holidays 
within the meaning of Article 11 of the 
collective agreement and, accordingly, the 
employees covered by the agreement should 
have been paid for such holidays. 

In any event, Mr. Justice Munroe con- 
cluded that the company’s application had 
to fail because the majority of the board 
answered the question of law (or con- 
struction) specifically submitted to them and 
their award could not be set aside, no 
matter how erroneous it might have been. 

The Court dismissed the company’s appli- 
cation to quash the arbitration award. Re 
Peterson Electrical Construction Co. Ltd. 
and [International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, Locals 213 and 230, (1962), 32 
Daa, Part’Ss pe O92: 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Ontario issues comprehensive safety regulations for the construction industry 
Quebec replaces vacation order, amends minimum wage order for forestry workers 


In Ontario, regulations issued under the 
Construction Safety Act, 1961-62, prescribe 
the qualifications of inspectors, specify the 
protective clothing and devices to be pro- 
vided, set out requirements for construction 
equipment and machinery, and lay down 
other detailed rules to protect workmen 
against construction hazards. 


In Quebec, a new vacation order was 
issued with substantially the same benefits 
as before, except for the dropping of the 
vacation stamp system previously provided 
for manual workers in the building con- 
struction industry. Amendments to the mini- 
mum wage order for forestry workers 
clarified the provisions dealing with piece- 
work rates and made certain other changes. 


Alberta Elevators and Fixed Conveyances Act 


In Alberta, the regulations respecting 
lifting devices previously issued under the 
Factories Act, which was repealed at the 
last session of the Legislature, have been 
re-issued under the new Elevators and Fixed 
Conveyances Act without change in the 
safety provisions. 
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The regulations dealing with belt-lifts 
were gazetted as Alta. Reg. 281/62 on May 
31; five other regulations (Alta. Reg. 335- 
339/62) were gazetted on June 30. The 
regulations are administered by the Elevator 
and Fixed Conveyances Branch of the 
Department of Labour. 


Alberta Gas Protection Act 


The American Standards Association Code 
for Gas Transmission and Piping Systems 
(B.31.1.8-1958) was declared to be in force 
in Alberta on July 1 by an order under 
the Alberta Gas Protection Act gazetted on 
June 30 as Alta. Reg. 940/62. 


Ontario Apprenticeship Act 


A new regulation under the Ontario 
Apprenticeship Act amending the special 
rules for the motor vehicle repair trade 
was gazetted as O. Reg. 182/62 on July 28. 

The term of apprenticeship in the body 
repair branch of the trade is now three 
years instead of four, if the apprentice holds 
a Secondary School Graduation Diploma 
for Auto Mechanics, Body Repair. 
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Ontario Construction Safety Act, 1961-62 


Comprehensive new safety regulations for 
the construction industry, the first to be 
issued under the Ontario Construction Safety 
Act, 1961-62, were gazetted July 14, and 
came into force on August 1, the same 
day as the Act. 


The Construction Safety Act, which was 
passed at the last session of the Legislature, 
implemented one of the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission on Industrial 
Safety (L.G., Dec. 1961, p. 1238). Designed 
to ensure safe working conditions in all 
sectors of the construction industry, the 
Act made it the duty of the employer to 
take every reasonable precaution for the 


safety of his employees; provided a penalty 


for a workman who endangered his own 
safety or that of others or who failed to 
wear or use prescribed protective devices or 
clothing; and assigned the major respon- 
sibility for enforcement to the municipalities. 

A Construction Safety Branch has recently 
been established in the Ontario Department 
of Labour to enforce the Act in areas 
without municipal government and to aid 
and advise municipal officials and inspectors. 

The standards to be enforced were not 
spelled out in the Act but were to be 
prescribed by regulation. When drafting the 
new safety rules, the Government had the 
advice and assistance of the Labour Safety 
Council of Ontario. The regulations now 
issued require the observance of numerous 
safety standards, many of them previously 
recommended as good practice in the Code 
of Construction Safety Measures set out in 
the National Building Code. 

The regulations permit some variation 
in the composition of material prescribed 
and in the size and arrangement of the 
material, if the inspector is satisfied that 
the strength of the object and the safety of 
its use by workmen are not diminished. 


Qualifications of Inspectors 


Although the appointment of municipal 
inspectors is left to the municipalities, all 
inspectors must have the qualifications set 
out in the regulations. 

Every construction safety inspector must 
be over 25 years of age, be familiar with 
the legislation, and must have had at least 
four years experience (one year if a regis- 
tered professional engineer) in making safety 
inspections for construction workmen, in 
inspecting buildings or other structures, in 
supervising construction, or in any combina- 
tion of such work. 
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Responsibilities of Employers 


Every employer must appoint one or 
more competent persons, one of whom may 
be himself, to be in direct personal charge 
of workmen on each shift. It is also his 
duty to ensure that the prescribed equip- 
ment, materials and safeguards are provided 
and maintained in good condition. 

In addition, the employer must keep a 
copy of the Act and regulations in a place 
accessible to his workmen and affix at 
the entrance to every project or at another 
location available to the workmen, such 
notice, in one or more languages, of the 
provisions of the legislation as will enable 
workmen to become acquainted with their 
rights, responsibilities and duties, and a 
notice of the name, address and telephone 
number of the inspector. 

The regulations further stipulate that no 
person with authority over workmen may 
permit a workman to work on the project 
except in the manner and with the safe- 
guards prescribed. 


Personal Protective Clothing and Equipment 


Personal protective clothing and equip- 
ment must be used to prevent head, eye and 
foot injuries, and injuries due to noxious 
gases, fumes, dust, or lack of oxygen. The 
employer must ensure that this provision 
is observed. 

No person may work in an excavation 
exceeding six feet in depth, or elsewhere if 
he might be endangered by falling material, 
unless he is wearing a hard hat. 

If eye injury might be caused by flying 
particles, hazardous substances, or harmful 
light or other rays, a workman must be 
properly protected by a screen, clear or 
coloured glasses, or other suitable device. 
Protective footwear must be worn where 
foot injury might result from falling or 
crushing objects; from hot, corrosive or 
poisonous substances; or from abnormally 
wet locations. Adequate mechanical ven- 
tilation or suitable respiratory equipment 
must be provided if a workman might be 
injured by noxious gases, fumes, dusts or 
lack of oxygen. No person may work or be 
permitted to work in any of the circum- 
stances described above without the pre- 
scribed protective equipment. 


Construction Equipment and Machinery 


Safety provisions relating to the opera- 
tion of construction machinery deal with 
automotive vehicles, power-driven cranes 
and shovels, pile-driving equipment, repairs 
to machinery, and guarding of machinery. 

Only a licensed and experienced driver 
may operate an automotive vehicle. The 
Wheels of a truck must be blocked while 
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it is being loaded on sloping ground or 
adjacent to an excavation, and no person 
may remain in or on a vehicle while it 
is being loaded by a power shovel or similar 
loading device, if the boom or the load 
is likely to pass over him. 

Power-driven cranes, shovels and similar 
machines must have a ladder, or steps and 
a handrail, for safe and easy access to the 
operator’s station, and the operator must be 
protected by a cab, screen or other overhead 
device. When one of these machines is in 
operation, no person may remain on the 
operating platform or within the radius of 
rotation of any part of the machine, unless 
authorized by the person in charge of the 
work. 

When an excavating machine is not in 
use, the bucket must rest on the ground or 
other suitable support. 

If the view of the operator of a crane, 
shovel or hoisting machine is obstructed, 
he must be assisted by a competent signal 
man. No person may ride on the load, 
hook or sling of a crane or other similar 
hoisting machine. Guide ropes or tag lines 
must be used to prevent rotation or other 
uncontrolled motion of a load being hoisted. 


The working platform of a pile-driving 
machine must have adequate space for 
workmen, be provided with a guardrail, 
and be kept clear of ropes, tools and other 
materials. A wire rope or chain must be 
attached to the hose supplying steam or air 
to the hammer to prevent the hose from 
whipping if it becomes separated from the 
hammer. 


A crane, hoist, derrick or other construc- 
tion machine is to be carefully inspected 
each day before being operated. The machine 
is not to be used while repair or main- 
tenance work is being done on it, and the 
steam or air lines are not to be repaired 
while subjected to internal pressure. 


All machinery is to be properly guarded. 
No person may operate a gear, pulley, belt, 
chain, shaft, flywheel, saw or other mechan- 
ically-powered part of a machine that is 
not effectively guarded or fenced, unless 
it is safe because of its location or construc- 
tion. 


Electrical Supply 


Provisions in connection with electrical 
hazards require the employer to take every 
practicable step to protect persons on the 
project from the dangers of electrical con- 
ductors or apparatus. Any person is pro- 
hibited from using a portable electric tool 
that is not effectively grounded. Areas 
where workmen are employed and the 
means of access to them must be adequately 
lighted. 
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No person may bring any object, includ- 
ing the boom of a crane or its load, within 
eight feet of an electrical power line carry- 
ing more than 750 volts, unless he has 
arranged for the power supply to be dis- 
connected, or for the insulation of the 
conductors. This rule does not apply to a 
crane that is equipped with an automatic 
warning device or with insulation to prevent 
any electrical hazard. No person may 
operate a crane or similar lifting device 
closer than the length of the boom to the 
power line unless there is another person 
stationed near to warn him of danger. 


Temporary Building Structures 


Sufficient bracing and supports must be 
provided to ensure that the project will 
safely support all loads that it may have 
to bear. 

Means of access to workplaces by a 
stair, runway, ramp, scaffold or ladder must 
be provided and maintained in a safe con- 
dition. There must be sufficient means of 
egress so that workmen can be safely 
evacuated from any floor in an emergency. 

The maximum ascent by ladder is 60 
feet, and ladders must conform to detailed 
specifications. 

When any work on a building has reached 
a height of more than 60 feet above ground 
level, permanent or temporary stairs not 
less than 44 inches wide are to be provided; 
stairs and landings must be designed and 
constructed to support safely a live load of 
100 pounds per square foot. Treads and 
risers must be uniform in width, length and 
height in any one flight, and a number of 
other specifications must be met. 


Platforms, runways and ramps are to be 
designed, constructed and maintained so as 
to support safely any load to which they 
may be subjected and must meet certain 
requirements as to width and slope, and, in 
specified situations, must be equipped with 
a guardrail. 

Where work cannot be safely done on 
or from the ground or from a building or 
other permanent structure, a safe scaffold 
must be provided. An employer is required 
to designate an experienced person, who 
may be himself, to supervise the installation 
of a scaffold and its use and removal. A 
number of general rules applicable to all 
scaffolds are laid down, among them the 
rule that a scaffold must be capable of 
supporting four or more times the maximum 
loading to which it may be subjected. 

Specific standards are set out governing 
the materials to be used for all the common 
types of scaffolds and their design and 
construction. On a suspended scaffold, that 
is, a scaffold hung from overhead supports 
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by ropes or cables and capable of being 
moved up and down, each workman, where 
practicable, is to use a safety belt securely 
attached to a vertical manilla rope, $ inch 
or more in diameter, and properly fastened 
overhead to the project. 


On a carpenter’s bracket scaffold (a scaf- 
fold supported by triangular frames project- 
ing from a wooden wall), not more than 
two workmen may occupy the same panel 
between brackets at the same time, and 
the loading is not to exceed 50 pounds 
per square foot. 


One of the provisions concerning boat- 
swains’ chairs stipulates that the user must 
have a rope or strap guard across the front 
and rear of the seat unless he is wearing a 
safety belt attached to the lower tackle hook 
or to an overhead fixed support. 


During construction of a building, tem- 
porary or permanent flooring must be 
installed in the manner specified, so that 
no steel erector is required to work more 
than two storeys or the vertical distance 
between column splices above the flooring, 
and at each floor level where other work 
is in progress. 

Every opening in a floor or other surface 
used by workmen, unless protected by a 
guardrail, must be covered with securely 
fastened planks or other material capable 
of supporting any potential load. The regu- 
lations also define other places where guard- 
rails must be provided and give specifications 
for them. 


Housekeeping, Storing of Materials 


Housekeeping provisions deal with the 
elimination of hazards on stairs and other 
walkways, removal of debris and nails, the 
location, collection and storage of tools; 
and the use of danger signs. 


Where a temporary storage structure is 
used, it must be designed to withstand the 
loads imposed upon it. Loads must not 
exceed safe limits in either a temporary or 
permanent place of storage. 


It is forbidden to store, stack or pile any 
building material within six feet of a floor 
or roof opening, the open edge of a floor or 
roof, or an excavation. Other provisions set 
out requirements for the piling of lumber 
and bagged materials and the stacking of 
masonry units, reinforcing steel and pipe. 


Sanitation 


Sanitation provisions stipulate that toilet 
accommodation of a specified standard is 
to be provided or made available to the 
workmen on a project, and an adequate 
supply of drinking water, obtained from a 
piping system or from a covered container 
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with a faucet, must be provided. For work- 
men who use or handle corrosive, poisonous 
or other dangerous substances, there must 
be washing facilities with adequate clean 
water, soap and individual towels. 


Fire Protection 


Fire protection regulations relate to the 
provision, location, care and maintenance of 
fire extinguishers, and to the installation 
of standpipes. 

At least one water-type fire extinguisher 
with a capacity of two imperial gallons 
must be provided in every workshop; 
in every storage building for combus- 
tible materials; where welding or flame- 
cutting operations are carried on; and 
in an enclosed building, on each storey 
with a floor space of 5,000 square feet or 
less, with an additional extinguisher for 
each additional 5,000 square feet. 

One or more, 4-pound capacity, dry 
chemical extinguishers, or other equally 
effective extinguishers, must be provided 
where flammable liquids are stored or 
handled; oil or gas-fired heating equipment 
is operated; or a tar or asphalt kettle is 
used. 


Temporary Heating Devices 


Rules are laid down for the location and 
operation of temporary fuel-fired heating 
devices. 

It is prohibited to store more than one 
day’s fuel supply in a building or structure, 
except in a fire-resistive room constructed 
for the purpose. It is also forbidden to 
store fuel or locate a heating device in or 
adjacent to a means of egress. 


Excavations 


Safety provisions for excavations impose 
certain duties on the person in charge of the 
project. He has a general responsibility not 
to allow any person to enter or remain in an 
excavation if the provisions of the regula- 
tions are not being carried out. In addition, 
no person may begin an excavation until all 
gas, electrical and other services danger- 
ous to the workmen have been shut off and 
disconnected. 

Excavation work may not be carried on 
if it endangers the stability of an adjacent 
building. The walls of trenches must be 
cut to form a stable slope, be adequately 
supported by sheet-piling, or be shored and 
braced to withstand all loads likely to be 
imposed on them. The person in charge of 
the work must ensure that the stability 
of the walls is not endangered by placing 
vehicles or machinery too close to them. 

Adequate ventilation of excavations is 
essential. The person in charge of the work 
must ensure that the safety of workmen 
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is not endangered by harmful gases or 
fumes, and, if gases or fumes exist in an 
excavation, suitable mechanical ventilation 
must be provided. It is forbidden to operate 
an internal combustion engine in an excava- 
tion unless steps are taken to ensure that 
exhaust gases and fumes do not accumulate. 
The person in charge of rock-drilling opera- 
tions must ensure that an adequate supply 
of water is available at the drill hole to 
eliminate dust hazards to workmen. 


An excavation must be properly fenced, 
guarded or barricaded to prevent persons 
from falling into it. The sides of an ex- 
cavation and all piles of excavated or other 
material must be marked by lighted lan- 
terns or flares when operations are sus- 
pended and during darkness. 


Use of Explosives 


Definite obligations are imposed on the 
person in charge of work that involves 
the use of explosives. He is prohibited from 
allowing or designating an inexperienced 
person, unless personally supervised by an 
experienced person, to handle, transport, 
prepare or use dynamite or other high ex- 
plosives; he must post in the field office 
and at magazines the names of persons 
authorized to perform these duties; and he 
must designate one person to be in charge 
of blasting operations, who must enforce 
his orders and directions and supervise the 
fixing of charges and other blasting oper- 
ations. 

Demolition 


The regulations governing the demolition 
of buildings and structures set out require- 
ments with respect to certain preliminary 
and general precautions, structural devices 
employed in demolition, removal of com- 
ponents of the structure being demolished, 
and mechanical demolition. 

No person may begin demolition of a 
building or structure until he has taken 
measures to prevent injury to any person 
in or near the project or on the adjoining 
property. Also, arrangements must have 
been made to disconnect and cap gas, 
water, steam and other services to the 
project. 

If a structure to be demolished has been 
damaged previously and may collapse ac- 
cidentally, it must be temporarily braced 
or shored, or other measures must be 
taken to prevent injury to workmen while 
it is being demolished. 

During demolition operations no workman 
may enter or be permitted to enter any 
area where he might be injured by mate- 
rials or debris. 
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Provisions concerning structural devices 
employed in demolition deal with means of 
egress, supports for hoisting equipment, and 
temporary flooring and scaffolding. During 
demolition operations every means of egress 
must be protected from falling material. 
Derricks and other hoisting equipment must 
be adequately supported. No workman may 
stand on top of a wall, pier or chimney 
to remove material from it, unless there is 
safe flooring, scaffolding or staging on all 
sides within 12 feet from where he is 
working. Scaffolding must be self-support- 
ing and independent of the structure being 
demolished. 


With respect to the removal of struc- 
tural components, all glass must be removed 
before demolition commences. The work 
must then proceed from the highest to 
the lowest point of the project; in steel 
skeleton type buildings, however, if the 
masonry and other loose material are re- 
moved from the top to the bottom, the 
steel frame may be left in place during de- 
molition of the masonry. 


The work above each tier or floor must 
be completed before the safety of its sup- 
ports is impaired. The regulations set out 
requirements for the removal of masonry 
and the disconnection of trusses and gir- 
ders. 


No person may stack any material or 
debris in such a manner that it can injure 
any workman. Rubbish and debris must be 
lowered to the ground by suitable con- 
tainers or chutes, which must be of a cer- 
tain standard. Objects larger than rubbish 
or debris must be lowered by a crane, hoist 
or other mechanical means. When a struc- 
ture has been demolished, the basement or 
other excavation must be properly fenced, 
or, if construction will not proceed im- 
mediately, backfilled to grade level. 

The regulations governing mechanical 
demolition apply to demolition by a heavy 
weight suspended by cable from a crane 
or other hoist machine; by a power shovel, 
bulldozer or other vehicle; or by other 
powered mechanical device. If this type of 
demolition is to be employed, the height 
of the project must not exceed 80 feet. 

The person in charge of demolition is 
responsible for ensuring that mo person 
except a workman enters a demolition 
zone, and that only workmen directly en- 
gaged on mechanical demolition enter the 
zone while the project is being mechanically 
demolished, or enter or are on the struc- 
ture at any other time. 

A mechanical demolition device must be 
operated from a safe location. If a swinging 
weight is used for demolition, the sup- 
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porting cable must be of such length or 
so restrained that the weight will not swing 
against any other structure. 


Working over Water 


If workmen are working over water with 
risk of drowning, the employer must pro- 
vide one or more of the following types 
of rescue equipment as approved by the in- 
spector: (1) a boat equipped with a ring 
buoy and boat-hook, (2) a line to which 
are attached floating planks or other float- 
ing objects capable of supporting persons 
in the water, and (3) a life vest for each 
workman who might fall into the water. 
He must also designate one or more per- 
sons to be available to perform rescue op- 
erations when an alarm signal is given. 


A safety belt or life net is to be pro- 
vided for the use of a workman employed 
on a bridge more than 50 feet above water 
or land, if there is no scaffold or similar de- 
vice to prevent his falling from his working 
position. This provision does not apply, 
however, where the work of placing struc- 
tural members prevents the use of such 
protective measures. 


Ontario Human Rights Code 


The Ontario Haman Rights Code, a con- 
solidation of the province’s anti-discrimi- 
nation legislation (fair employment prac- 
tices, equal pay and fair accommodation 
practices), was brought into force on June 
15 by a proclamation gazetted June 16. 

Regulations gazetted the same day, O. 
Reg. 130/62, prescribe the forms to be 
used when filing complaints of discrimi- 
nation. 


Ontario Trade Schools Regulation Act 


An amendment to the regulations under 
the Ontario Trade Schools Regulation Act 
provides that every contract for a course of 
instruction must now show the date on 
which the course is to begin. The new 
regulation, O. Reg. 139/62, was gazetted 
June 23. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


The Quebec Minimum Wage Commission 
has revised its vacation order, the principal 
change being the dropping of the stamp 
system of vacation credits previously pro- 
vided for manual workers in the building 
construction industry. The new order, No. 
3, 1962, was approved by O.C. 1064 and 
gazetted July 14 to remain in force until 
May 1, 1963. 


Another order gazetted the same day, 
O.C. 1065, amended the provisions in the 
recent forestry order (L.G. June, p. 734) 
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dealing with piecework rates, vacation with 
pay, board and lodging and transportation 
expenses. 


Order No. 3, 1962—Vacations with Pay 


The new vacation order provides sub- 
stantially the same benefits as the 1957 
order it replaces (L.G. 1957, p. 354). Em- 
ployees, as before, are entitled to an annual 
vacation with pay of at least seven days 
after a year’s continuous service with one 
employer. Employees who have not worked 
a full year must be given a half-day for 
every calendar month worked. The vacation 
must now be given within six months 
instead of 12 months from date of entitle- 
ment. 


As before, the order stipulates that certain 
periods are not to be considered a break 
in service provided the employee does not 
hold any other paid employment. These 
include: absences because of illness provided 
the employment contract is not cancelled, 
the vacation period, days on which the 
establishment remains closed, the period of 
notice, and authorized leave. Under the 
revised order, time lost because of a strike 
is also to be overlooked when calculating 
service for vacation with pay purposes. 

The order again provides that every em- 
ployee must be given his vacation pay 
before his vacation begins. As formerly, 
vacation pay is to consist of the wages he 
would have earned for the week, if paid 
by the week or longer period, or two per 
cent of wages earned during the vacation 
year (May 1 to April 30), including vaca- 
tion pay, if paid on any other basis. 

Employees paid exclusively by commis- 
sion who have worked at least three con- 
secutive months for one employer must 
be given a vacation indemnity equal to two 
per cent of net earnings after deductions for 
selling expenses have been made. The order 
again stipulates that this vacation indemnity 
may not exceed two per cent of $1,000 of 
commission per month or $12,000 for 12 
months. 


When a contract is cancelled, the em- 
ployer is again required to give the em- 
ployee a vacation indemnity consisting of 
the vacation pay to which the employee is 
entitled, if he has not taken his vacation, 
plus two per cent of wages earned since 
the May 1 preceding the date of termina- 
tion. Now, however, the employer is not 
obliged to pay this indemnity if the em- 
ployee has been granted the equivalent of 
two weeks paid vacation in the 12 months 
preceding the date of cancellation of his 
contract. 
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As indicated above, the stamp system of 
vacation credits previously provided for 
manual workers in the building construction 
industry whose services were not continuous 
has been abolished. Instead of being given 
vacation credit stamps every payday, such 
employees must now be given an indemnity 
as described above on termination of em- 
ployment. Recent construction decrees under 
the Quebec Collective Agreement Act have 
also abolished the vacation stamp system. 


Construction workers who are employed 
full-time by one employer must, of course, 
be granted an annual vacation with pay. 


Order No. 39, 1962—Forestry Operations 


When the forestry order was revised last 
April, rates for pieceworkers and jobwork- 
ers in pulpwood operations were set without 
regard to the size of the logs (L.G. June, 
p. 734). The amending order does not 
change the actual rates set but makes it 
clear that these piecework rates apply to 
persons in pulpwood operations who cut 
four-foot logs. 


The revised order stipulated that, what- 
ever the piecework rate specified in the 
contract, a pieceworker engaged in cutting 
pulpwood must not receive less than $11 
per working day. The amending order per- 
mits an exception to be made in the case 
of pieceworkers and jobworkers who do 
not live in the camp and whose working 
hours cannot be easily controlled or super- 
vised. If the contract so specifies, these 
employees may now be paid only for wood 
cut at the applicable piecework rate. 

Another amendment makes it clear that 
other pieceworkers may be paid at the rates 
agreed upon in the contract, provided their 
earnings are not less than $11 per working 
day. 

The section was modified that provided 
that an employee whose services had been 


Labour Standards Legislation 


terminated in the normal manner and who, 
through some fault of the employer, was 
obliged to wait in the camp for his scaling 
slip and wages must be supplied with free 
board and lodging while waiting for settle- 
ment. Under the amended order, the em- 
ployer is not obliged to provide these 
services if the employee has not given at 
least 48 hours notice. 


The provision requiring an employer to 
pay an employee’s transportation and lodg- 
ing expenses to and from a camp was also 
amended. Now an employer is not obliged 
to pay for any expenses incurred by an 
employee who travels in his own car or 
as a passenger in another private car. 


The order previously stated that if an 
employee travelled while a camp was in 
operation, the employer could deduct for 
services any sums specified in the contract 
except gate tolls. Now such deductions are 
permitted only if the employee quits volun- 
tarily without having worked at least P2, 
days. 

The revised order provided that every 
forestry worker must be given vacation pay 
equal to two per cent of earnings upon 
termination of employment. An amendment 
states that this rule does not apply to 
employees governed by an existing collec- 
tive agreement under the Labour Relations 
Act providing for a vacation plan or indem- 
nity for the term of the agreement but 
not after April 30, 1963. 


Saskatchewan Gas Inspection and Licensing Act 


A new order under the Saskatchewan Gas 
Inspection and Licensing Act adopted the 
latest edition of the CSA code for gas burn- 
ing appliances and equipment (B149-1962) 
in place of the 1958 edition previously used. 
The new order, O.C. 1090/62, was gazetted 
July 6, to go into force July 1. 





(Continued from page 1019) 


Minimum Wages 


The changes in the penalties section of 
the Saskatchewan Minimum Wage Act, 
which went into force on May 1, were de- 
signed to strengthen enforcement proced- 
ures. In addition to the fine, an employer 
convicted of a contravention of the mini- 
mum wage legislation, may now be re- 
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quired to pay, not only the difference be- 
tween the wages paid and the minimum 
wage, but also any sum to which the em- 
ployee is entitled or an amount equal to 
any excess charge or deduction, as the 
case may be. 

The maximum counsel fee payable to the 
complainant’s solicitor was raised from $25 
to $100. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 
NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 






Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit at end of June was 19 
per cent below end-of-May total and 20 per cent below last year’s June total, 
Statistics* show. Initial and renewal claims filed during month also decline 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 214,300 on June 29. 
This was nearly 19 per cent below the 
total of 263,900 at the end of May and 
almost 20 per cent below the total of 
266,900 at the end of June last year. 

The distribution of persons on continuous 
claim at the end of June was on the whole 
little changed from that of a year earlier, 
but the proportion of males on claim for 
13 weeks or more was a little lower, being 
33 per cent instead of 37 per cent. The 
proportion of males on claim for less than 
5 weeks was a little higher, viz., 40 per 
cent instead of 37 per cent. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


Initial and renewal claims filed at local 
offices in June numbered 93,500, which 
was 45,000, or 32.5 per cent, fewer than 
in May, and 19,400, or about 18 per cent 
below the total in June 1961. 

Initial claims during June numbered 
59,200. This figure included 8,500 claims 
from persons who had exhausted benefit 
and were seeking re-establishment of cred- 
its. The total of 93,000 initial claims in 
the previous month included 35,000 by 
persons who had exhausted benefit. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficaries in June was estimated at 190,000, 
compared with 430,000 in May and 
249,600 in June 1961. 

Payments during the month amounted to 
$18,700,000, in comparison with $45,400,000 
in May and $25,900,000 in June last year. 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$23.45 in June, $23.99 in May and $23.57 
in June 1961. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 





* See Tables E-1 to E-4 at back of this issue. 
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In a comparison of current unemployment 
insurance statistics with those for a previous 
period, consideration should be given to rele- 
vant factors other than numbers, such as the 
Opening and closing of seasonal industries, 
increase in area population, influence of 
weather conditions, and the general em- 
ployment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted 
either as “total number of beneficiaries” or 
“total job applicants.” 

A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the “live file’ at the local office 
as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time 
inevitably includes some whose claims are 
in process. 


for June showed that insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 
4,191,351 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 
Ll OG2: 

At June 30, registered employers num- 
bered 336,201, a decrease of 875 since 
May 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During June, 9,567 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 6,013 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 150 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 3,404 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 266 cases, 
117 against employers and 149 against 
claimants.* Punitive disqualifications as a 
result of false statements or misrepresen- 
tations by claimants numbered 1,984.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in June totalled $27,501,- 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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857.13, compared with $26,564,030.77 in 
May and $26,108,825.20 in June 1961. 
Benefits paid in June totalled $18,709,- 
181.42, compared with $45,409,413.89 in 
May and $25,890,433.13 in June 1961. 


The balance in the Unemployment In- 
surance Fund on June 30 was $28,643,- 
838.46; on May 31 it was $19,851,162.75 
and on June 30, 1961 it was $110,270,- 
314.33. 





Monthly Report on Operations of 
the National Employment Service 


Placements effected through the local 
offices of the National Employment Service 
increased in July, both seasonally and on 
a year-to-year basis. Slightly fewer than 
135,000 placements were made, an increase 
of 30.6 per cent over the number in July 
a year ago, and of 7.5 per cent over that 
in June 1962. 

Placements of men amounted to some 
85,400, up over last year’s total by 29.4 per 
cent; placements of women, at some 49,600, 
rose by 32.8 per cent. 

Some 5,550 of the placements effected in 
July involved the movement of workers 
from one local office area to another, 
through the clearance facilities of the 
National Employment Service. 

Regionally, the following percentage 
changes from July 1961 were reported: 


Ptlanticgmeees 11800. 250)..Hi atu. — 1.5 
RO Oat tiara nei sera +28.3 
Ontario: treet ee ad. dei..4 +29.8 
(ea VS ty as CR eee 422.7 
Pacitic ) MCMee a +55.6 


The sharp gain in the Pacific Region is 
primarily the result of shifts in the agricul- 
tural season; as the harvest season this year 
was some two or three weeks later than 
usual, the region made up in July the 
decrease recorded in June. 


Because of seasonal fluctuations especially 
influential at this time of the year, cumula- 
tive totals tend to be more reliable in- 
dicators. During the first seven months 
of 1962, some 727,000 placements were 
made, a higher total than that during the 
corresponding period in 1961 by 25.2 per 
cent, than 1960 by 39.8 per cent, and than 
any previous year since 1945. 


Some 154,000 vacancies were notified to 
NES local offices by employers during July, 
an increase of 29.1 per cent over the num- 
ber last year. This increase was similar to 
the rate of increase in placements. Vacan- 
cies for men totalled 97,000, and for women, 
57,000. During the first seven months of 
1962, some 865,000 vacancies were notified, 
a higher number than in the corresponding 
period in any previous year since 1947. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2008, June 29, 1962 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed a renewal application for benefit 
on November 15, 1961, and was registered 
for employment as an asbestos worker. He 
had worked as an insulation asbestos worker 
for J Limited at a wage of $2.60 
an hour from October 31, 1961 to Novem- 
ber 9, 1961. 


His explanation for separation from this 
employment on the latter date reads: 


Terminated. “Failing to comply with com- 
pany policy.” The company policy was for 
each worker to fill out daily work reports 
and weekly time sheets. This is against our 
international union constitution. We were told 
either to fill out these forms or have our em- 
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ployment terminated. U.LC. employment of- 
ficer has gone into this matter with the union 
and the company. Unemployed, capable, and 
available since 9 November 1961. 

In the confirmation of separation, the 
employer, on November 17, 1961, indicated 
as follows: 

He was requested to continue to fill out daily 
records for accounting purposes. He refused 
to do so and we had no alternative but to 
terminate [his employment]. 

On November 24, 1961, the local office 
of the Commission requested further in- 
formation from the claimant and the em- 
ployer regarding the separation. The claim- 
ant replied as follows: 
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The below paragraph was taken from a let- 
ter sent to me from our head office; the local 
union was always against this policy of the 
company’s, but never took any decisive action 
till now. 

“Your second question with reference to 
our membership being required to sign time 
cards and cards showing amount of production 
completed at the end of the day noted. With 
reference to the signing of time cards we 
find no objection to this, however, under no 
circumstances is our membership to report 
on its daily production. Our membership 
acting as foreman can, if requested by the 
employer, give the amount of production of 
his crew for a specified time, but under no 
circumstances will this be broken down to 
the point of showing daily individual effort.” 


The employer’s reply, dated November 
28, 1961, read as follows: 

We have your further request for informa- 
tion on the above claims and we wish to ad- 
vise what actually took place causing us to 
discharge these two employees. 

Our employees are instructed to complete 
daily progress records. On one of our projects 
. .. a group of the employees decided that 
they would no longer carry out our instruc- 
tions and they were informed that unless they 
complied with company policy, we would have 
no other alternative but to terminate their 
employment. As this is not a breach of the 
union agreement, we are quite within our 
rights to have these men supply us with the in- 
formation requested. 

We would mention that any information of 
this nature that is supplied by the employee 
is completed during his regular working hours, 
and he is not required to do this on his own 
time. The two individuals refused to carry 
out our instructions and therefore [they were 
discharged]. 


The insurance officer disqualified the 
claimant and suspended benefit from No- 
vember 12, 1961 to December 16, 1961 
inclusive, on the ground that the claimant 
had lost his employment by reason of his 
own misconduct (Section 60(1) of the 
Act). 


The claimant appealed to a board of 
referees on December 22, 1961, and stated: 


. . . My reasons for appealing this case is 
that, first, I feel that the foreman is quite 
capable of keeping our record of daily work, 
and this type of recording is more in a man- 
agerial capacity, than for a common worker 
to fill out. I also feel that by filling out these 
footage records, that a man puts himself in 
a precarious and delicate position of stating the 
amount of work he has done per day . . . but 
individual working efforts are not stable and 
usually fluctuate, depending upon job site con- 
ditions I am convinced that, although 
the company says that the records are used 
for costing the jobs, they could be used against 
the individual to show the working efforts of a 
man on a per-day basis. 

Another reason why I feel that we do not 
have to do this record keeping is that it is 
not in our agreement as such, and I feel that 
it is contrary to our union’s principle 
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I am presently working at ... and do not 
know if I will be able to make it into town 
for a hearing, however, I would like to 
submit our union representative’s name to act 
on my behalf if I am unable to attend... 


A board of referees heard the case on 
January 31, 1962. The majority decision of 
the board reads in part: 


2. The claimant was present for the hearing 
and was accompanied by .. ., another em- 
ployee in the same type of business. The 
claimant was asked by his employer to fill 
out daily work reports. These work reports 
enable the employer to determine what was 
done and what materials were used on any 
particular construction job. 

The employees involved belong to the . 
union. After the request was made, a secret 
ballot was taken and 15 persons voted; 11 
voted against filling in these forms, and the 
employer dismissed 8 of these 11. Since that 
date, six of the original eight have been re- 
hired. The claimant’s companion was one of 
the employees that was released and rehired. 

The claimant presented a letter to the board 
dated 17 November 1961, addressed to ... 
business agent of this union, which stated in 
part, “under no circumstances will this be 
broken down to the point of showing daily 
individual effort,” and was signed by 
the general secretary-treasurer of the union. 
However, when questioned, it was clearly 
indicated that this was not a part of the work 
contract, and that there appeared to be nothing 
pro or con in the agreement in relation to 
this point. 

The claimant stated to the board that “I 
refused to fill in the cards asked by my em- 
ployer and lost the job because of this.” 


3. The claimant has been engaged in this 
industry for some 10 years and it was the 
majority decision of the board that the claim- 
ant admitted that he knowingly violated the 
company rules and disobeyed instructions in 
filling in these time cards. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the majority decision of the board 
finds that this proves misconduct in fact and 
in law. The claimant did lose his employment 
with J. Limited on 9 November 1961, by 
reason of his own misconduct, and the de- 
cision of the insurance officer in suspending 
benefits from 12 November 1961 to 16 De- 
cember 1961 is correct. 


4. (The appeal was dismissed by the major- 
ity decision.) 


The dissenting member of the board of 
referees stated: 


In dissenting [with] the majority opinion, 
the submission shows quite clearly that the 
employment was terminated by the employer 
because of failure of this particular employee 
to carry out orders. CUB 1464 states that 
refusal to obey the orders of an employer 
shall not be considered misconduct if the 
order given by the employer was of an un- 
reasonable nature under the circumstances. 

We feel [that] there are two important prin- 
ciples involved in this decision. First, the order 
given by the employer was not a reasonable 
one under the circumstances, in that it tended 
to put the individual workman on the spot 
insofar as actual production of this particular 
job was concerned [and] it did not take into 
consideration the various difficulties that can 
be encountered on work of this nature. The 
employer’s request that a daily statement of 
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every item of material, no matter how small, 
must be accounted for by the individual work- 
man, was in itself an unreasonable request 
in this type of work. [The second principle is] 
that people working under a collective agree- 
ment take on the responsibility collectively, 
and the constitution of this particular union 
forbids its members to submit daily individual 
production records, while not objecting to the 
signing of daily time sheets, so that the request 
of the employer to the individual union mem- 
bers to have this done was, to my mind, very 
unreasonable. 


The ... Association of which the claim- 
ant is a member, appealed to the Umpire. 
Its submission reads: 


In the records of the proceedings and de- 
cision of the board of referees, in Section 
(2), paragraph 2, it is recorded that the 
claimant’s companion was one of the em- 
ployees that were released and rehired, and 
as the records indicate, several other employees 
[also] returned to their jobs, [which] can mean 
only this to me, that. . . the several members 
on that project, who only had six or seven 
months employment to their record, chose to 
return to work rather than face several more 
weeks of unemployment. To this day, the 
same members feel exactly the same way they 
felt when they were [discharged] due to the 
unfortunate incident. 


[Concerning] Section (2), Paragraph 3, where 
the records indicate that the contract neither 
reads that footage records are, nor should be 
kept; it can also be stated that neither does 
our contract read that any footage records 
are to be kept by an individual or as a group. 


In my opinion, . . . our Article 13, Gi, the 
agreement, effective at that time, is at least 
descriptive in its statement that members of 
this local are employed to “apply insulation,” 
not to estimate their work for the day. 


To further this question on contracts and 
agreements: this very same incident arose in 
our proposed agreement for the incoming year, 
and it was agreed upon by both parties, after 
a lengthy discussion on the matter by our 
Vice President of Canada, that only “ONE” 
insulator will keep a record of footage on an 
individual project or job site; here we have 
the company agreeing that this footage policy 
is only for its files, to calculate the produc- 
tion and progression of all jobs, and the union 
agrees that management has this right. But the 
union also agrees that only ONE man is right- 
fully [engaged] in this capacity—to record the 
results of a day’s work—and that is the fore- 
man. 

Once again, the contractors have inserted 
a clause under “management’s rights” in our 
new [proposed agreement] whereby any com- 
pany policy and/or rule as laid down by the 
company, allows it the right to [include] prac- 
tically anything it may care to set down. This 
could result in many grievances. What our 
local did was to insert a few lines asking that 
whatever policy the contractors wish to enforce, 
it is not to conflict with the union’s policy or 
principles. This I feel at least gives us a chance 
to protest or dispute the ruling. 

I have recently visited the job site and 
checked to see if footage records are still 
being used; the foreman showed me his rec- 
ords of all footage sheets signed by himself, 
so to this day no one is maintaining his own 
record of work. 
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The Association requested an oral hear- 
ing before the Umpire, which was held 
in Ottawa on June 20, 1962. The claimant 
was represented by Mr... ., one of [the 
Association’s] officers, and the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission by Messrs. 

. ., solicitor and insurance officer respec- 
tively. 


Considerations and Conclusions: On the 
facts before me, I see no valid reason to 
disturb the majority decision of the board 
of referees. 


The claimant has adduced no evidence to 
show that his case was one which came 
within the purview of Section 61 of the 
Act, nor has he proved that his employer’s 
order to complete daily progress records, 
was such as to constitute a breach of the 
existing contract of employment. 

Moreover, it would seem that, as the 
point in question was settled to the satis- 
faction of the interested parties shortly 
after the claimant’s dismissal, he was too 
hasty in his action. 

I consequently decide to dismiss the 
Association’s appeal. 


Decision CUB 2022, July 13, 1962 


(Translation) 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed a renewal application for benefit 
on November 2, 1961, .. - and registered 
for employment as a welder. He stated at 
that time that he had last worked as a 
welder at $2.60 an hour for Canadian 
at 1 Cow Ltdintrom sane i ste October 
27, 1961, when he was laid off because of 
a mass layoff. 

On November 28, 1961, the claimant 
informed the local office that he had worked 
on November 17, 1961, for E———— Com- 
pany Limited as a welder at $2.30 an hour, 
and that he had been forced to leave his 
employment on the same day for the follow- 
ing reason: 

I have belonged to the... Association... 
for the past 15 years. The E.. . Company 
Limited was not covered by our union but by 
the [XYZ Union]. On the day I arrived at my 
employer’s plant, the Association representa- 
tives told us that it would cost us $500 in 
fines if we continued working. There were 
six of us who had to leave for this reason. 
I was referred to this employment by the. . 
employment service office ... 


On December 12, 1961, the insurance 
officer disqualified the claimant from bene- 
fit from November 19 to December 30, 
1961 for having voluntarily left his employ- 
ment on November 17 without just cause 
(section 60 (1) of the Act). 
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On December 14, 1961, the claimant 
made the following statement: 

(The) ... employment office referred me 
to E Company Limited at the construc- 
tion project of P Limited. I am a high- 
pressure welder and I belong to the . . . Associ- 
ation. The constitution of this union requires us 
to work only in places where there is a collec- 
tive agreement, failing which we are liable to 
a $500 fine. P Limited already had a col- 
lective agreement with our union, but later 
this agreement was annulled. I learned this on 
the premises. I was advised by other members 
of the Association that if I continued to work 
there, I would be liable to pay the fine. I shall 
furnish proof to this effect. 

On December 29, the claimant also for- 
warded to the local office a letter from 
the secretary of his union, pointing out to 
him the “severe penalties” to which he was 
exposing himself as a member “working on 
this project.” This letter was accompanied 
by a copy of a motion adopted by the local 
of which the claimant is a member on 
September 6, 1961, under the terms of 
which a fine of $100 was imposed upon 
any member of the union working for 
E————- Company and H ———— Company 
in the P. Limited project. 

It seems that the local of which the 
claimant is a member, which has neither 
a constitution nor regulations of its own, 
is governed by the charter and regulations 
of the Association. An extract from the 
charter of the Association, which is con- 


tained in the record, is as follows: 














Jurisdiction 


Sec. 2. The jurisdiction of territory of the As- 
sociation embraces the United States and Can- 
ada, and its trade jurisdiction shall include 
all branches of the pipe-fitting industry. In it 
alone is vested the power to establish local 
unions, and its mandates must be obeyed at 
all times and under all circumstances. To the 
... Association . . . is reserved the right to de- 
cide all matters pertaining to trade and ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction of its affiliated local unions, 
and no local union is conceded territorial ju- 
risdiction other than the current working day 
in said territory; . . . to local unions is con- 
ceded the right to make necessary laws and 
agreements for local government which do 
not conflict with the laws of the ... As- 
sociation. 


Sec. 3. The . . . Association, having full and 
exclusive jurisdiction over the plumbing and 
pipe-fitting industry, including the supervision, 
fabrication, installation and maintenance of 
plumbing and pipe-fitting installations of every 
description and character, shall be composed 
of journeymen and. apprentices of one cratt 
without jurisdictional lines of demarcation. 


Ris ies: There shall be but one trade craft 
in the plumbing and pipe-fitting industry for 
all journeymen and apprentice members of the 
. . . Association, and all [these] members of 
the"; Association shall be permitted, with- 
out restriction or bar, to perform all work 
governed by the trade jurisdiction of the. . . 
Association. 
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Conditions of Work 


Sec. 209. No member of the . . . Association 
shall be permitted to work on any job where 
men other than members of the ... Associ- 
ation are installing work which comes under the 
jurisdiction of the Association. Local 
unions failing to comply with this law shall 
be subject to discipline in the torm of an 
assessment, suspension or expulsion by the 
General President of the . . . Association, re- 
gardless of any agreement between employer 
and employee, except where, in the judgment 
ot the General President . . ., it is deemed 
otherwise. 


On January 2, 1962, the claimant appealed 
to a board of referees and stated: 


... If I left my work on November 17 
last with E Company Limited at the 
P Limited project, it was because the 
union of which I have been a member for 
about 15 years would not allow me to remain 
employed by this company without penalty of 
a fine and even expulsion. 

As this union gives me work fairly often, 
I cannot allow myself to go against its rules 








On February 22, 1962, the board of 
referees met. The claimant was present. 
The board unanimously allowed the appeal. 
Its decision reads in part as follows: 


. . « On November 17, 1961. the claimant 
left to go to work for E Company Lim- 
ited at the P Limited project. On that 
project, the workers are represented by the 
[XYZ Union]. 

After arriving on the job, the claimant was 
warned at the gate, by members of his union, 
to leave the place in a hurry or he would 
be liable to penalties imposed by the general 
membership of the . . . Association .. . 

Irrespective of the standing of the Associ- 
ation in question, the claimant was justified 
in belonging to it and in wishing to remain 
in it. Consequently, he did not leave his em- 
ployment voluntarily and, therefore, he left 
it with just cause. 

Regarding the second point in question, it 
seems in order to mention that the ... As- 
sociation is more or less a union trust which 
aims to place under its exclusive jurisdiction 
all the qualified high-pressure welders in such 
a way that, according to the opinion of the 
higher officials in the said union, the em- 
ployers will be forced to get in touch with 
the union local to obtain employees with the 
required qualifications as specialized welders. 

Moreover, the union in question, by levying 
a higher rate of dues than the average, otters 
to its employees services which justify them 
to belong to the . . . Association exclusively. 

It is worthy of note that ... there are 821 
locals which allow the union in question to 
transfer its members while guaranteeing them 
much better conditions of employment than 
can be found elsewhere. 

Union solidarity requires that, in order to 
be a member of the union, its rules shall be 
followed to the letter under penalty of ex- 
pulsion and even more... 








On April 18, 1962, the insurance officer 
appealed to the Umpire. On May 1, 1962, 
he sent to the Umpire’s office, with the 
appeal documents, a submission containing 
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his reasons for appeal. The submission reads 
in part as follows: 


10. It is submitted that the board of refer- 
ees erred for the following reasons: 


11. In accepting the employment, the claim- 
ant was familiar with the conditions of work. 
The pay offered was at the current rate of 
remuneration for the district where he had 
gone to work, that is, at the rate recognized 
by good employers and observed by agreement 
between the employer and the [XYZ Union], 
which is the bargaining agent for the employees 
of E Company Limited on the P 
Limited project (Section 59(2)(b) of the 
Act). The claimant has given none of the 
usual reasons which would constitute just 
cause: however, he has invoked the provisions 
of Section 61 of the Act and specifically Sub- 
section (b) of Section 61. 


12. Admittedly, the claimant, is not dis- 
qualified under the terms of Section 60 of the 
Act for having voluntarily left his employ- 
ment, if he has proved, in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 61, that in continuing 
in his employment at the P Limited 
project, he would have lost the right : 
to continue to be a member and to observe 
the lawful rules of ... [the . . . Association 


me: 


13. It is incumbent upon the claimant to 
prove that he would have lost his right to 
continue to be a member and to observe the 
lawful rules of his union (CUB 54). 


14. The evidence submitted by the Claim- 
ant and the complete text of the constitution 
and regulations obtained from the . . . Associa- 
tion . . . contains no specific provision stipu- 
lating that the claimant would have lost the 
right to continue to be a member of this 
union, if he had remained in his employment 
at the . . . Limited project. Thus the claimant 
had not adduced the evidence which was 
required from him on this point. 


15. It would seem that, in order to be en- 
titled to the protection provided by Section 
61(b) of the Act, the claimant must prove 
that he would have lost completely and not 
partially the right mentioned_ in Subsection 
(b). Thus it would not be sufficient to prove 
that he would have lost the right to observe 
the lawful rules of his union; he should prove 
also that he would have lost the right to con- 
tinue to be a member. However, even if it were 
sufficient to establish that the claimant would 
have lost the right to observe the lawful rules 
of his union, we submit that the following 
points ought to be examined. 


16. The evidence shows that the constitution 
and regulations of the . . . Association. . . 
contain, in Section 209, a rule prohibiting 
members of this union from working on any 
project whatsoever where there are workers 
who are not members of the same union em- 
ployed on any job whatsoever over which this 
union has declared it has jurisdiction. In Sec- 
tions 2 and 3 of its constitution and regula- 
tions, this union declares its jurisdiction as 
extending over all of the United States and 
Canada, in all branches of the plumbing and 
pipe-fitting industry, including installation and 
maintenance. 

17. However, it has not been established that 
this rule of the . ... Association . . « iS.a 
lawful rule. We submit that this rule is not 
lawful within the meaning of Section 61 (b) 
of the Act for the following reasons: 
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18. The first reason is that the application 
of this rule would amount to giving to the... 
Association . . . the power to decide that em- 
ployment on a project not operating as a 
closed shop by virtue of its own collective 
agreement could be abandoned or refused by 
anyone of its members for that sole reason, 
without being subject to the disqualification 
laid down in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act. The Unemployment Insurance Act would 
thus provide a powerful boycott weapon that 
could be used by the . .. Association... 
against employers who have no labour agree- 
ment with it, and would establish a preference 
in favour of the Association .. . as 
against any other trade union representing 
the workers in the same trades. 

Certain fundamental principles would be 
undermined, in particular that of impartiality 
recognized in the Unemployment Insurance 
Act with respect to the relations between em- 
ployers and unions of workers or relations 
between two unions, [and] the principle of 
equality for all under the Unemployment In- 
surance Act [also] the principle to the effect 
that the questions of suitable employment, 
good cause for refusing employment or just 
cause for leaving employment, must be de- 
cided by the authorities vested with the power 
to make decisions and appointed to do so 
under the Act, and... such a power cannot 
be delegated to outside persons. 


19. A second reason for concluding that this 
particular rule is not a lawful rule, is that the 
_. , Association . . . does not have the power 
of determining its own jurisdiction contrary 
to the law of the country. Under legislation 
of the Province of (Labour Relations 
Act), the power to represent on that project 
the workers in the plumbing and pipe-fitting 
industry, including welders in this trade, be- 
longs to another union which is affiliated with 
the [XYZ Union] « « and it is this other 
union which is a party to the collective agree- 
ment in force on these projects of P . 
Limited. 

The assumption of jurisdiction contained in 
Sections 2 and 3 of the constitution and regu- 
lations of the ... Association... is, therefore, 
not lawful, as it is in conflict with the juris- 
diction which belongs to another union under 
the law. It follows that the rule contained in 
Section 209 of the constitution and regula- 
tions of the ... Association... is not lawful 
insofar as it purports to apply to a particular 
project coming under the jurisdiction of another 
union according to the law. 

20. For these reasons, we submit that the 
board of referees’ decision must be reversed 
and the decision of the insurance officer re- 
affirmed. 


Considerations and Conclusions: Accord- 
ing to the evidence, it is the claimant who 
took the initiative in bringing his employ- 
ment to an end, and his employer at that 
time was prepared to retain him even if 
he was a member of the workers’ association 
in question in the present case. Insofar as 
the employer was concerned, the claimant 
could have continued to be a member of 
the Association and to observe the lawful 
rules thereof. 

Consequently, the present case is not one 
which gives rise to the application of Sec- 
tion 61 of the Act; it must be decided solely 
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under Section 60, and the question is one 
of whether the claimant had “just cause” 
for voluntarily leaving his employment on 
the ground that the union to which he 
belonged did not allow him to remain in 
the employment of E - Co. Limited, 
“under penalty of fine and even expulsion.” 
I consider that he did not have just cause. 

The workers’ association of which the 
claimant was a member was neither directly 
nor indirectly one of the parties to the 
contract of employment under which he 
held his job. Therefore, the pressure which 
the Association exerted on the claimant 
was, objectively speaking, a matter which 
had nothing to do with the contract of 
employment, the conditions of which he 
had freely accepted and, consequently, was 
a question of a purely personal nature 
between him and his Association. 

If it were recognized that, in a case of 
this kind, a claimant could avail himself 





of the exceptional provisions of Section 61, 
this would be admitting that the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act gives to others than 
insurance officers, boards of referees and 
the Umpire the power to decide the question 
of entitlement to benefit; and to others than 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
the power to make regulations, which seems 
to me to be an impossible thing. I believe, 
on the contrary, that the provisions of Sec- 
tion 61 were made solely to protect the 
employee, as an individual, against an em- 
ployer who might take the initiative of 
preventing him from becoming, from con- 
tinuing to be, or from refraining to become 
a member of a workers’ association and of 
making him lose his unquestionable right 
in that matter. 

For these reasons, I decide to reverse the 
unanimous decision of the board of referees 
and to allow the insurance officer’s appeal. 





Canadian Association of Administrators of Labour Legislation 


Industrial Relations, manpower training, 
and recent legislative and administrative 
developments were the principal subjects of 
discussion at the 21st Conference of the 
Canadian Association of Administrators of 
Labour Legislation, held in St. John’s, Nfid., 
July 10 to 13. 

The delegates were welcomed by Hon. 
Charles H. Ballam, Minister of Labour, 
Newfoundland, and His Worship Mayor 
H. G. R. Mews of St. John’s. 

In opening the conference, Mr. Ballam 
commended the Association for the useful 
service it had provided to the Labour 
Departments of all provinces. In particular, 
the Association had been of great benefit 
to Newfoundland in the organization of its 
Department of Labour, he said. 


“Labour legislation is not simply a cold, 
legal business,” he continued. “Labour laws 
are required for the benefit of all the 
people, labour and management combined, 
and must function to provide for the great- 
est good, resulting in the better economy 
of the country.” 

At the industrial relations session, a 
panel of federal and provincial officers dis- 
cussed the question: How effective are 
present concepts, procedures and techniques 
of collective bargaining? 


The theme of the manpower training 
session was “Manpower Training Needs in 
a Dynamic Economy.” The role of a provin- 
cial Department of Labour and a Depart- 
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ment of Education in meeting those needs 
was discussed, with special emphasis on 
the training of unemployed persons, trades- 
men and technicians in industrial plants 
and on apprenticeship, trade and other 
occupational training. 


The officers of the Executive Board of 
the Association for 1962-63 are: R. E. 
Anderson, Deputy Minister of Labour, Nova 
Scotia, President; G. T. Dyer, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Newfoundland, 1st 
Vice-president; W. H. Sands, Deputy Minis- 
ter of Labour, British Columbia, 2nd Vice- 
president; W. Elliott Wilson, Q.C., Deputy 
Minister of Labour, Manitoba, Immediate 
Past President; and Evelyn Best, federal 
Department of Labour, Secretary-Treasurer. 


The Association brings together annually 
the deputy ministers and senior officers of 
the federal and provincial Departments of 
Labour and others concerned with the 
administration of labour laws. 


About 50 persons attended the 1962 
Conference. In addition to senior labour 
department officials and five provincial 
Ministers of Labour, there were in attend- 
ance representatives of the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission, the Newfoundland 
Department of Education, the Canada 
Branch of the International Labour Office, 
the International Association of Govern- 
mental Labor Officials of the United States 
and Canada, and the Association of State 
Mediation Agencies (United States). 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during July 
Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During July the Department of Labour prepared 146 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 173 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition, 157 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, Defence 
Construction (1951) Limited and the Departments of Defence Production, Post Office and 
Public Works. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the contract. 


i (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in July for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were as 
follows: 


Department No. of contracts Aggregate Amount 
Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation .... 1 $ 19,365.50 
Defence Production ............... OIA sO GES > 8 ee Bee 165 1,007,182.00 
ye LL i Thole ee a CEE 4 77,729.00 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 


observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classification to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 


must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 

(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid oe less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 

(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, 
or if there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during July 


During July the sum of $4,560.70 was collected from five contractors for wage arrears 
due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcontractors, 
to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the schedule of 
labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution to the 140 
workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Seneddes Awarded during July 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Near Hillspring Alta: Emil Anderson Construction Co Ltd, Square M Construction 
Ltd & Coleman Collieries Ltd, construction of reinforced concrete spillway for Waterton 
Dam. 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont: A Beauclair, interior painting of fire protection water tank, Bldg 5 12 
Ottawa Building Maintenance Co Reg, painting exterior of various bldgs. Deep River Ont: 
Rene Robitaille, painting of various bldgs. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Cornwall Ont: L Marleau, paving of parking lots (FP 3/59). Ottawa Ont: Ottawa 
Mechanical Services Ltd, repairs to heating system, Strathcona Heights; Beach Foundry 
Ltd, supply & installation of 174 electric ranges, Strathcona Heights. Waterloo Ont: 
Burnby Contracting Co Ltd, exterior painting of 50 housing units (AECL). Selkirk & 
Winnipeg Man: Oswald Decorating Co, exterior painting of houses. Regina Sask: Silverline 
Decorators, exterior painting of 158 houses (Projects Nos. 2, 5, 6 & 8). Red Deer Alta: 
Sharm Painting & Decorating, painting of houses. Vancouver B C: D McCallum, main- 
tenance of furnaces, plumbing repairs & supply & installation of hot water tanks, Metro- 
politan area; Arli Contracting Ltd, roof repairs, general carpentry & interior painting, 
Metropolitan area. 


In addition, this Corporation awarded seven contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Bersimis Indian Agency Que: Georges Deschenes, construction of water supply 
pumphouse, Bersimis IR. James Bay Indian Agency Ont: Pulsifer Construction Ltd, con- 
struction of two day schools, Moose Factory. Sioux Lookout Indian Agency Ont: James 
Ratchford Plumbing & Heating, alterations & additions to McIntosh IRS (Phase 1). 
Touchwood Indian Agency Sask: E S Michels Lumber Co, construction of residence & 
alterations to sewage disposal system, Gordon’s IRS; Regel Bros Construction Ltd, 
installation of fire protection system, Gordon’s IRS. Peigan Indian Agency Alta: Trale 
Construction Ltd, road repairs, Peigan Reserve. Cowichan Indian Agency B C: K Moore 
& Co Ltd, water supply & drain line replacement, Kuper Island IRS. Kamloops Indian 
Agency B C: A R Metcalfe, construction of school & two residences, Adams Lake IDS, 
Sahhaltkum IR No 4. 
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Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: Alexius McQuaid, grading & seeding, RCAF Station. Bedford N S: 
Municipal Spraying & Contracting Ltd, repairs to & sealcoating of asphalt pavement, Naval 
Magazine. Cornwallis N S: Raymond Moore Jr & Harold A Sulis, replacement of water 
mains & valves, HMCS Cornwallis. Greenwood N S: L G Rawding, grading & seeding, 
RCAF Station. Halifax N S: L G & M H Smith Ltd, repairs to jetty No 2, HMC Dockyard. 
Chatham N B: G M Gest Contractors Ltd, installation of electrical distribution & lighting 
system for runway, approach & taxiway, RCAF Station. Bagotville Que: Arno Electric 
Reg’d, installation of electrical control distribution system, RCAF Station. Petawawa Ont: 
Peter E Sylvestre & Sons Ltd, extension to Bldg B-104, Camp. Trenton Ont: The Ford- 
Smith Machine Co Ltd, supply & installation of hydraulic hoist, RCAF Station. Churchill 
Man: Universal Electric, Division of Univex Electrical Construction & Engineering Ltd, 
installation of electrical control distribution system, RCAF Station. Gimli Man: Arnason 
Engineering Co, installation of electrical contro! distribution system, RCAF Station. 
Ralston Alta: Dutch Bros Paints Ltd, exterior painting of 41 houses, DRB. Chilliwack B C: 
Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, finishing of E & M Trades Bldg. 
Esquimalt B C: M P Paine Co, alterations & miscellaneous work in Bldg No 215, HMC 
Dockyard. Various locations: Two contracts in the restricted category. 


Building and Maintenance 


Goose Bay (Labr) Nfld: Dependable Painting Ltd, exterior painting of 136 PMQs, 
RCAF Station. Aldershot N S: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, replacement of skirting on 
37 bldgs, Camp. Barriefield Ont: L M Welter Ltd, extension to water main; Kingston 
Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of 33 bldgs, RCEME School. Kingston Ont: McGinnis & 
O’Connor Ltd, repaving roads, parking lot, parade square & replacement of sidewalks & 
curbs, RMC. London Ont: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, roof repairs, Bldg 30—204 Base 
workshop. Oakville Ont: Bolton Electric Co, replacement of electrical distribution lines, 
Ortona Barracks. St Catharines Ont: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, reroofing drill hall, 
Lake St Armoury. Trenton Ont: H J Gascoigne Ltd, reroofing of two hangars & lean-tos, 
RCAF Station. Fort Churchill Man: Aetna Roofing Co Ltd, reroofing of various bldgs. 
Shilo Man: Norlen Painting & Decorating, exterior painting of 121 PMQs, Camp. Winnipeg 
Man: J Kleinfelder Construction Co Ltd, road replacement, East site, RCAF Station; 
Oswald Decorating Co, exterior painting of 105 PMQs & 49 garages, RCAF Station. 
Whitehorse Y T: Dawson Wade & Co Ltd, asphalt paving, Camp Takhini. 


In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Ltd awarded one contract containing the 
General Fair Wages Clause. 


Department of Defence Production 


Cornwallis N S: Wylie P Hazelwood, exterior painting of various bldgs, HMCS Corn- 
wallis. Greenwood N §S: Fred T Cleveland, interior painting of PMQs (1962 Phase 2), 
RCAF Station. Halifax N S: Northern Roofing & Metal Workers Ltd, renewal of roofing 
& flashing, various bldgs, HMC Dockyard & Bldg No 2, CVE. Shearwater N S: Webb 
Engineering Ltd, renewal of expansion joints, main steam distribution system, Jetty A, 
RCN Air Station; R E White, replacement & repair of 225 doors (Warrier Block, Bldg No 
100), RCN Air Station. Sydney N S: Cabot Construction Co Ltd, renewal of roof 
shingles on Bldg No 3, Point Edward Naval Base. Chatham N B: Byron MacDonald, 
exterior painting, RCAF Station. St Hubert Que: James M Brophy Inc, repairs to drying 
beds & digestors, RCAF Station. Senneterre Que: Ross Construction Enrg, supply & 
installation of vinyl flooring, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: Jules Dorion Inc, repairs to 
built-up roofs, Camp. Barriefield Ont: Spada Tile Ltd, construction of concrete sidewalk. 
Kingston Ont: McGinnis & O’Connor Ltd, road repairs. Lindsay Ont: W Kuypers, main- 
tenance & repairs of grounds, Armoury. London Ont: George Andelfinger, exterior 
painting of various bldgs, No 27 COD & 204 Base Workshop; Cardinal Painting & 
Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of PMQs; Len J McCarthy, exterior painting of 
various bldgs, Wolseley Barracks. Petawawa Ont: John Kovacs, restaining of fences in PMQ 
areas, Camp. Picton Ont: Kingston Decorating Ltd, exterior repainting of 100 PMQs; 
Quinte Roofing Ltd, reroofing of five bldgs, Camp. Rockcliffe Ont: Taggart Construction 
Ltd, modification to water pumping system, RCAF Station. Trenton Ont: Walter F Mac- 
Cormack, repainting exterior of various bldgs, RCAF Station & No 6 Repair Depot; 
Walter F MacCormack, interior painting of 18 PMQs, RCAF Station; H J McFarland 
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Construction Co Ltd, repairs to aerodrome pavement, RCAF Station. Portage la Prairie 
Man: H G Hay Decorating Co, exterior painting of PMQ garages, RCAF Station. Rivers 
Man: A W Homme Ltd, supply & installation of fuel storage tank, CJATC Camp. Winnipeg 
Man: S E Gage Co Ltd, replacement of shingles on exterior walls of Bldg No 2, RCAF 
Station; Western Asbestos Co Ltd, replacement of shingles on exterior walls of Bldgs 
8, 12 & 15, RCAF Station. Calgary Alta: Nick Corradetti, construction of tank washrack, 
Sarcee Camp. Cold Lake Alta: Bob Elliott Painting & Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of 
55 PMQs, RCAF Station. Lancaster Park Alta: H Deib Painter & Decorator, repainting 
runways, taxiway & tarmac markings, RCAF Station. Comox B C: Richards-Wilcox 
Canadian Co Ltd, repairs to doors in hangars & Bldg No 101, RCAF Station. Esquimalt 
B C: Parfitt Construction Co Ltd, alterations to diet kitchens, Bldg No 54, HMCS Naden. 
Whitehorse Y T: Richards-Wilcox Canadian Co Ltd, replacing overhead door hardware & 
installation of electric safety door switches. 

In addition, this Department awarded 84 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 


Clause. 
National Capital Commission 


Ottawa Ont: J P Morin Ltd, construction of “Garden of the Provinces” at junction 
of Wellington, Bay & Sparks Streets; Rideau Construction Co, installation of mechanical 
& electrical services, “Garden of the Provinces”; Vandenbelt Iron Works, supply & installa- 
tion of flag poles, “Garden of the Provinces”; Leslie Stratford Cut Stone & Construction 
Ltd, supply & installation of cut stone & concrete for paved areas, steps & curbs, “Garden 
of the Provinces”; George S Crain & Sons Ltd, construction of reinforced concrete pool 
& water bowls, “Garden of the Provinces”; Alf Grodde Ltd, cleaning & painting, Champlain 


Bridge. 
National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: E J Ludford Line Construction Ltd, redevelopment of electric power 
supply system at Ocean Terminals. Quebec Harbour Que: Eastern Canada Steel & Iron 
Works Ltd, structural steel extension, Shed 26. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Fort Smith N W T: Fort Smith Construction, renovation to administration bldg. 
Inuvik N W T: Byrnes & Hall Construction Ltd, construction of liquor store & warehouse. 
Various locations in Eastern Arctic: The Tower Co (1961) Ltd, supply & installation of 
fuel oil storage tanks & distribution systems & construction of road. 


Post Office Department 


This Department awarded 24 contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


Projects Assisted by Federal Loan or Grant 


St Anthony NB: M F Esson Ltd, construction of sewer system; Phillips Contracting 
Ltd, construction of sewage stabilization pond. 


Department of Public Works 


Bonavista Nfld) Wm A Trask Ltd, harbour improvements. Branch Nfld: Avalon 
Construction & Engineering Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Bridgeport Nfld: Avalon Construction 
& Engineering Ltd, construction of wharf. Doating Cove Nfld: Beaton Abbott, wharf 
repairs. Gooseberry Cove Nfld: H Drover & Co Ltd, wharf improvements. Lewisporte 
Nfld: Wm A Trask Ltd, construction of wharf. Piccadilly (Port au Port) Nfld: Diamond 
Construction (1961) Ltd, construction of wharf. Princeton Nfld: Avalon Construction & 
Engineering Ltd, construction of wharf. St John’s Nfld: C A Hubley Ltd, boiler installation 
& related work in Bldg No 3, Naval Dockyard; Alastair Brown, demolition of bldgs 
(Mainwaring Estate & C R Bell Ltd), Job’s Cove. Woodstock Nfld: Gid Sacrey Ltd, 
construction of landing wharf. Skinner’s Pond P E I: Morrison & McRae Ltd, breakwater 
repairs. South River (Murray Harbour) P E I: Eastern (PEI) Contractors, wharf repairs. 
Tignish P E I: E Arsenault, breakwater repairs. Louis Head & Little Harbour N S: 
Robert E Collupy, construction of rock talus. Windsor N S: Ralph & Arthur Parsons 
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Ltd, waterfront improvements. Newcastle N B: Diamond Construction (1961) Ltd, harbour 
improvements (paving). Seeley Cove N B: Fundy Contractors Ltd, construction of wharf 
Aguanish Que: Landry Construction, construction of landing pier. Anse aux Basques Que: 
Lucien Tremblay, construction of drainage system. Asbestos Que: Leo Nadeau, niterations. 
Post Office Bldg. Brion Island Que: Les Entreprises de Fatima Ltee, construction of iendiae) 
Cloridorme Que: Marc Bernatchez, commercial wharf repairs. Fort George Que: Ron 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of hostel & addition to school. Grande Riviere Que: 
Bisson Construction Inc, wharf repairs. Mont Louis Que: Horace Lemieux, wharf repairs. 
Montreal Que: Allied Building Services Ltd, repointing & cleaning of masonry, Postal 
Station “B”, 685 Cathcart St. Newport Point Que: Napoleon Langelier, harbour repairs. 
Perce Que: Bisson Construction Inc, construction of landing. Petite Riviere Est Que: 
Chandler Construction Ltee, repairs to jetties. Rimouski Que: Charles Vaillancourt, wharf 
repairs (lighting system). Ste-Flavie Que: Emile St Pierre, wharf repairs. Sillery Que: Les 
Entreprises Cap Diamant Ltee, construction of retaining wall. Brockville Ont: T A Andre 
& Sons Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Burlington Channel Ont: McNamara Marine 
Ltd, removal of centre pier, fixed span & bridge abutments. French River Ont: P M Lech- 
litner, flow improvements, Horseshoe Rapids. London Ont: Harrison & Green Construction 
Ltd. alterations to Dominion Public Bldg. Minden Ont: Gorsline Construction Ltd, 
construction of post office bldg. Orillia Ont: Bar-Way Marine, wharf reconstruction. 
Ottawa Ont: Beaudoin Construction Ltd, installation of elevator & shaft in Hygiene 
Laboratory, Tunney’s Pasture; Metropole Electric Inc, electrical alterations, Centre Block, 
Parliament Bldgs; A Lanctot Construction Co Ltd, installation of heating system, Phase 1, 
Rideau Hall; Fournier Van & Storage Ltd, moving office furniture, equipment, etc, from 
No 1 Temporary Bldg to New Computer Centre, Tunney’s Pasture; Sanco Ltd, cleaning 
interior, etc, of Income Tax Computer Centre, Tunney’s Pasture; Canadian Comstock Co 
Ltd, installation of cooling equipment, cafeteria bldg, Confederation Heights. Owen Sound 
Ont: John Gaffney Construction Co Ltd, waling replacement (Stage 4). Perch Creek Ont: 
Dean Construction Co Ltd, construction of protection works. Stayner Ont: Bertram Bros 
Ltd, construction of post office bldg. Wheatley Ont: Dean Construction Co Ltd, wall 
reconstruction. St Boniface Man: Steel Structures (Western) Ltd, construction of grain 
sampling & inspection bldg for Board of Grain Commissioners. Winnipeg (Fort Garry) Man: 
B F Klassen Construction Ltd, construction of letter carrier depot. Regina Sask: Poole 
Construction Co Ltd, perimeter space accommodation, Post Office bldg. Bella Coola B C: 
E S Willson Ltd, harbour improvements (floats). Blind Channel B C: D C D Piledriving, 
float renewal & approach repairs. Cape Mudge B C: Pacific Piledriving Co Ltd, float, 
gangway & approach superstructure replacement. Prince Rupert B C: Greer & Bridden 


Piledriving Co Ltd, float renewal, Beacon Ave. Spring Island B C: S R Kirkland Con- 
struction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Frobisher Bay N WT: C A Pitts General Contractor Ltd 
& Drake Construction Co Ltd, site development & construction of bldgs (Phase 1), & 
supply & erection of structural steel for bldgs, Astro Hill Townsite Development. Yellow- 
knife NWT: WE Bellis, painting of various government houses. 

In addition, this Department awarded 41 contracts containing the General Fair 


Wages Clause. 
The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


St Hubert Que: Walsh-Canadian Construction Co Ltd & Rivermont Construction Co 
Ltd, extension of Seaway collector sewer for connection of St Hubert sewer. St Catharines 
Ont: Denis W Ireland, painting exterior woodwork & eavestroughing, Headquarters Bldg. 
Sault Ste Marie Ont: Towland Construction Ltd, paving & coping, north side of lock, & 
repairs to roadways & walks. 


Department of Transport 


Charlottetown P E I: Inman Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installation of low-intensity 
lighting on approach 21. Cape North N S: Curtis C Swinamer, erection of dwelling & 
wiring of existing dwelling. Halifax N S: Food Equipment Ltd, supply & installation of 
cocktail bar & equipment in Air Terminal Bldg, International Airport. Low Point N S: 
MacKenzie Construction Co Ltd, erection of dwelling & combined fog alarm radio beacon 
bldg. Sydney N S: Lynk Electric Ltd, installation of low-intensity lighting on approach 19. 

(Continued on page 1075) 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, August 1962 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
rose) 0:3\ sper icenthifrom s16i,0/t tod 1314 
between July and August.* The increase 
was caused almost entirely by a further 
1.1-per-cent rise in the food index. All 
other components showed little or no 
change. 

The index one year earlier was 129.0. 

The food index moved from 127.0 to 
128.4, an increase of 1.1 per cent, as a 
result of a sharp seasonal rise in egg prices 
and further substantial price increases for 
beef and pork. Prices for some beef cuts 
exceeded previous highs recorded in the 
1951-52 period. Higher prices were also 
reported for lamb, chicken, turkey, canned 
fruits, grapefruit, sugar and flour. Most 
fresh vegetables and fruits showed seasonal 
price declines, particularly tomatoes, peaches 
and grapes. 

The housing index was unchanged at 
135.1. The household operation component 
remained at its July level and a fractional 
rise in the shelter component was not 
sufficient to move the index. In household 
operation, lower prices for supplies and 
services, and home furnishings, the latter 
reflecting summer sales, balanced price 
increases for fuel. In shelter, rents were 
unchanged but property taxes and new 
house prices moved the home-ownership 
component slightly upward. 

The clothing index declined 0.2 per cent 
from 112.9 to 112.7 as summer sale prices 
were quite general for men’s, women’s and 
children’s wear. Piece goods prices were 
higher. 

The transportation index increased 0.1 
per cent from 140.7 to 140.8, reflecting price 
increases for local bus and taxi fares in 
some cities in the local transportation com- 
ponent. Both the automobile operation and 
travel components were unchanged. 

The health and personal care index de- 
creased 0.1 per cent from 158.4 to 158.2. 
Lower prices for some pharmaceuticals in 
the health care component offset higher 
prices for personal care items. 

The recreation and reading index was 
unchanged at 147.8 but the tobacco and 
alcohol index rose 0.1 per cent from 117.9 
to 118.0 as a result of minor price changes 
for cigarettes and liquor. 





* See Table F-1, p. 1092. 
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Group indexes in August 1961 were: 
food 125.3, housing 132.9, clothing 112.1, 
transportation 139.0, health and personal 
care 154.6, recreation and reading 145.4, 
and tobacco and alcohol 116.1. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, July 1962 


Consumer price indexes (1949—100) rose 
in nine of the ten regional cities between 
June and July.* Increases ranged from 0.2 
per cent in Ottawa and Toronto to 0.7 per 
cent in Saint John. The index for St. 
John’s declined 0.1 per cent. 

Food indexes were higher in all cities 
except St. John’s, where it declined. Hous- 
ing indexes rose in seven cities, fell in one, 
and remained unchanged in two. The index 
for clothing rose in two cities, remained 
unchanged in three, and declined in the 
other five. Transportation indexes were 
higher in four cities, lower in three, and 
unchanged in three. There were higher 
indexes for health and personal care in six 
cities, a lower index in one, and unchanged 
indexes in three. All ten cities registered 
increases in the recreation and reading in- 
dexes. The tobacco and alcohol indexes were 
unchanged in all regional cities. 

Percentage changes in regional consumer 
price indexes between June and July were: 
Saint John +0.7%; Halifax +0.5%; Mont- 


real +0.5%; Saskatoon-Regina +0.4%; 
Edmonton-Calgary +0.4%; Winnipeg 
+0.3%; Vancouver -+0.3%; Toronto 


+0.2% ; Ottawa +0.2%; St. John’s —0.1%. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between June and July were: Saint 
John +0.9 to 131.8; Halifax +-0.7 to 130.3; 
Montreal +0.6 to 131.1; Saskatoon-Regina 
+0.5 to 127.9; Edmonton-Calgary +0.5 to 
126.4; Winnipeg +0.4 to 129.5; Vancouver 
+0.4 to 129.8; Toronto +0.3 to 132.6; 
Ottawa +0.2 to 131.9; St. John’s —0.1 to 
hu 3 ive 


Wholesale Price Index, July 1962 


The general wholesale price index (1935- 
39=100) rose 0.4 per cent to 241.3 in 
July from 240.3 in June: Last year’s July 
index was 234.5. 

Five of the eight major group indexes 
were higher in July than in the preceding 
month, and three were lower. 





* See Table F-2, p. 1092. 
t+ On base June 1951—100, 
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The animal products group index ad- 
vanced 2.3 per cent in July to 266.6 from 
260.5, the non-metallic minerals group 
index rose 0.8 per cent to 190.0 from 188.4, 
and the textile products group index rose 
0.3 per cent to 242.7 from 241.9. Two 
major group indexes moved up only slightly: 
the vegetable products group index to 212.2 
from 211.9, and the chemical products 
group index to 191.4 from 191.3. 

Minor decreases of 0.2 per cent or less 
occurred in three major group indexes: 
wood products to 317.4 from 318.0; non- 
ferrous metals products to 193.2 from 193.7; 
and iron products to 255.9 from 256.1. 

The residential building material price 
index (1935-39=100) moved fractionally 
higher, from 296.6 to 296.9, between June 
and July. On the 1949 base it moved from 
0.1 toal30.23 

The non-residential building material 
price index (1949=100) rose to 131.9 from 
131.6 during the same month. 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, July 1962 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59—100).. rose. 0.2 per cent, from 
105.3 to 105.5, between mid-June and mid- 
July; the July index was a new peak. For 
July 1961 the index was 104.4. 

The principal causes of the latest rise in 
the index were higher prices for services 
and food. About 70 per cent of the rise 
was attributed to increases in the costs of 
services: doctors’ fees, hospital rates, price 
of haircuts and movie admission. 


British Index of Retail Prices, June 1962 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962—100) increased from 102.2;.ta 
102.9 between mid-May and mid-June. On 
the base Jan. 17, 1956=100, it rose from 
120.1 to 120.9. During the month, the 
average level of food prices rose more 


than 1.5 per cent. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) of 
the publication desired and the month in 
which it was listed in the LABOUR GAZETTE. 


List No. 167 


Annual Reports 


1. ALBERTA. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Boarp. Forty-fourth Annual Report for the 
year ended December 31, 1961. Edmonton, 
$967.. Pp. 39: 

2. BRITISH COLUMBIA WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION Boarp. Forty-fifth Annual Re- 
port, Year ended December 31, 1961. 
[Victoria?] Queen’s Printer, 1962. Pp. 54, 

3. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Strikes 
and Lockouts in Canada, 1960. Ottawa, 
Queen’s Printer, 1962. Pp. 28. 

4. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Work- 
ing Conditions in Canadian Industry, 1961. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1962. Pp. jw Aep 

5. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp. Economic Dimensions of America’s 
Corporations. Prepared for the 46th Annual 
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Meeting of the Conference Board, May ie 
and 18, 1962 [New York City]. New York, 
1962. Pp. 34. 


6. SASKATCHEWAN. WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION BoaRpD. Thirty-second Annual 
Report for the Calendar Year, 1961. Regina, 
Queen’s Printer, 1962. Pp. 27. 


7. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSION FOR ASIA AND THE Far East. Eco- 
nomic Survey of Asia and the Far East, 
1961. Bangkok, 1962. Pp. 215. 


8. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSION FOR Europe. Annual Bulletin of 
Transport Statistics for Europe, 1960. 
Geneva, 1961. Pp. 82. 


9. U.S. NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
Boarp. Twenty-sixth Annual Report for 
the Fiscal Year ended June 30, 1961. 
Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 241. 


Arbitration, Industrial 


10. JONES, DALLAS Lex. Arbitration and 
Industrial Discipline. Ann Arbor, Bureau 
of Industrial Relations, University of Mich- 
igan, 1961. Pp. 186. 

The author attempts to answer such ques- 
tions as: What happens when a discharged 
employee is returned to work by an arbitra- 
tor? How does it affect the employing-com- 
pany’s discipline? What is the effect on the 
employee reinstated against the wishes of the 
employer? The experiences of two companies. 
and 19 cases are used for illustrative purposes.. 
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11. U.S. PRESIDENTIAL RAILROAD COM- 
MISSION. Report. Washington [GPO] 1962. 
Pp. 327. Simon H. Rifkind, chairman. 

The Commission was established in No- 
vember 1960 to consider a controversy be- 
tween railroad carriers and five railroad unions. 
It was made up of 15 members: 5 represent- 
ing the public, 5, the carriers, and 5 the 
unions. Some of the matters discussed include 
work rules, wages, work crews, and _ techno- 
logical change. Report dated February 26, 
1962. 


Atkinson Study of Utilization of Student Resources 


12. BREEHAUT, WILLARD. A_ First-Year 
Follow-up Study of Atkinson Students who 
enrolled in Hospital Schools of Nursing. 
Toronto, Dept. of Educational Research, 
Ontario College of Education, University 
of Toronto, 1960. 1 volume (various pag- 
ings). 

13. FLEMING, WILLIAM GERALD. The 
Kuder Preference Record-Vocational as 
a Predictor of Post-High-School Educational 
and Occupational Choices. Toronto, Dept. 
of Educational Research, Ontario College 
of Education, University of Toronto, 1959. 
Pp. 49; 


14. FLEMING, WILLIAM GERALD. Per- 
sonal and Academic Factors as Predictors 
oj First-Year Success in Ontario Universi- 
ties. Toronto, Dept. of Educational Re- 
search, Ontario College of Education, 
University of Toronto, 1959. 1 volume 
(various pagings). 


15. SAVAGE, HUBERT WILLIAM. An Evalu- 
ation of the Co-operative English Test of 
Effectiveness of Expression for Use in On- 
tario. Toronto, Dept. of Educational Re- 
search, Ontario College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, 1958. Pp. 39. 


Business—Small Business 


16. Horowitz, IRA. Small Business and 
Government Research and Development, 
by Ira Horowitz and James A. Alcott. 
Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 42. 

Suggests how small firms can obtain gov- 


ernment sponsorship of research and develop- 
ment within the business. 


17. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Starting and Managing a _ Small 
Book-keeping Service, by Charles H. Sevin. 
Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 64. 

Some of the contents: Public book-keeping: 
What is it like? What does it take to start a 


small book-keeping service? What services do 
you provide? 


Economic Conditions 


18. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BOARD. Business Outlook, 1962; a Discus- 
sion by the Conference Board Economic 
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- 


Forum and Guests held at ... New York 
City, November 22, 1961. New York, c1961. 
Ppaiss: 


The Economic Forum, composed of econo- 
mists and business executives, made _ predic- 
tions about economic conditions during 1962. 

19. SCOTTISH COUNCIL (DEVELOPMENT 
AND INDUSTRY). [COMMITTEE OF INQUIRY 
INTO THE SCOTTISH ECONOMY]. Inquiry 
into the Scottish Economy 1960-1961; Re- 
port. Edinburgh, [1961]. Pp. 203. J. N. 
Toothill, chairman. 

The Committee of Inquiry into the Scottish 
Economy was appointed “‘to review the present 
position and future prospects of the Scottish 
economy, to define the forces which control 
the growth and location of manufacturing and 


other employment, to draw conclusions and to 
make recommendations.” 


Employees—tTraining 


20. HELLER, FRANK A., Ed. New De- 
velopments in Training; Five Studies in the 
Efficient Communication of Skills. London, 
Polytechnic Management Association, 1959. 
Pp.y: 

Contents: A Biologists Contribution to 
Learning, by J. Z. Young. New Methods of 
Training in Manual Skills, by W. D. Seymour. 
Recent Survey Findings in the United King- 
dom and Other European Countries, by Win- 
ifred Raphael. Training for Executive Skills, 
by F. A. Heller. The Integration of Training, 
Organization and Policy, by David King. 

21. MCGEHEE, WILLIAM. Training in 
Business and Industry, by William Mc- 
Gehee and Paul W. Thayer. New York, 
Wiley, 1961. Pp. 305. 

Contents: Training in Business and Industry 
Today. Organization Analysis. Operations Anal- 
ysis. Man Analysis. Learning and Industrial 
Training. Methods and Techniques in Indus- 
trial Training. The Trainer. Evaluation of 
Training. 


Employment Management 


22. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Can Unfavorable Em- 
Ployee Attitudes be Changed? Washington, 
1961. Pps 3. 


This report, based on data supplied by 99 
executives suggests ways of changing unfavour- 
able employee attitudes. 

23. BUREAU OF NATIONAL  AFEAIRS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Employee Counseling. 
Washington, 1961. Pp. 13. 

Contents: Prevalence of Counseling. Content 
of Counseling. Responsibility for Counseling. 
Special Counseling Problems. Evaluation and 
Benefits. 


Industrial Relations 


24. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Basic Patterns in Union 
Contracts. 5th ed. Washington, 1961. 1 
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volume (unpaged). Reprinted from “Col- 
lective Bargaining Negotiation and Con- 
tracts. - 

Contents: Amendment and Duration. Dis- 
charge, Discipline and Resignation. Employee 
Benetits. Grievances and Arbitration. Work or 
Pay Guarantees. Hours and Overtime. Holi- 
days, Leave ot Absence. Management and 
Union Rights. Seniority: Layoff, Promotion 
and Transfer. Strikes and Lockouts. Union 
Security. Vacations. Wages. Working Condi- 
tions and Safety. 


25. KERR, CLARK. The New Opportunities 
tor Industrial Relations. Berkeley, Univer- 
sity of California, Institute of Industrial 
Relations, 1961. Pp. 9. 


Makes predictions about 
relations in the future. 

26. Ross, ARTHUR Max. The Prospects 
for Industrial Conflict. Berkeley, University 
of California, Institute of Industrial Rela- 
tions, 1962. Pp. 57-74. 

Examines “some of the influences which 


will affect the future volume of strike activity 
in the United States.” 


U.S. industrial 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


27. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. /n- 
formation and Reports on the Application 
of Conventions and Recommendations. 
Geneva, 1962. 4 volumes. At head of title: 
Report 3 (Part 1-4). International Labour 
Conference. 46th Session, Geneva, 1962. 

Contents: 1. Summary of Reports on Rati- 
fied Conventions (Articles 22 and 35 of the 
Constitution). 2. Summary of Reports on Un- 
ratified Conventions and on Recommendations 
(Article 19 of the Constitution). 3. Summary 
of Information relating to the Submission to 
the Competent Authorities of Conventions and 
Recommendations adopted by the Interna- 
tional Labour Conference (Article 19 of the 
Constitution). 4. Report of the Committee of 
Experts on the Application of Conventions 
and Recommendations (Articles 19, 22, and 
35 of the Constitution). 


28. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Growth of Labor Law in the United States. 
Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 316. 

Partial Contents: Child Labour Laws. Hours 
Legislation. Wage Payment and Wage Collec- 
tion. Minimum Wage Legislation. Occupa- 
tional Health and Safety. Workmen’s Com- 
pensation. Unemployment Insurance. State 
Laws against Discrimination in Private Em- 
ployment. 


Labour Organization 


29. CONFEDERATION DES SYNDICATS Na- 
TIONAUX. Mémoire au cabinet fédéral, 3 
mars 1962. Québec, 1962. Pp. 42. Text in 
French and English. 


30. Gropin, JosePpH R. Union Govern- 
ment and the Law: British and American 
Experiences. Los Angeles, Institute of In- 
dustrial Relations, University of California, 
1961. Pp. 209. 
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Some of the topics are: restraint of trade; 
exhaustion of all available remedies by ap- 
peal within his own organization before a 
union member may appeal to the courts; 
judicial intervention in three areas of in- 
ternal union affairs: discipline, union finan- 
cial affairs, and the problem of majority rule 
and minority rights. 


Labouring Classes 


31. DyMOND, WILLIAM RICHARD. /[ncome 
and Employment Effects of Renewable Re- 
source Development. Address {to| Resources 
for Tomorrow Conference, Montreal, Octo- 
ber 27, 1961. [Ottawa, Dept. of Labour, 
19611. Pp. 19; 


32. FRIEDMANN, GEORGES. The Anatomy 
of Work: the Implications of Specialization. 
Translated by Wyatt Rawson. London, 
Heinemann, c1961. Pp. 203. 

Concerns problems caused by repetitive jobs 
in tactories, offices, etc. The author poses and 
attempts to answer the question, ‘‘What hap- 
pens when the worker is bigger than his or her 
job?” 

33. GospDEN, P. H. J. H. The Friendly 
Societies in England, 1815-1875. Manchester 
[Eng.] University Press, 1961; label: New 
York, Barnes & Noble. Pp. 262. 

Friendly societies were formed by working 
men to provide themselves with some or all of 
the following benefits secured by regular dues 
or special assessment: life insurance, sickness 
benefits, payment of funeral expenses, pro- 
vision for old age, etc. This book is a study 
of friendly-society legislation and of the more 
important friendly societies, particularly the 
Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows and the 
Ancient Order of Foresters. 


34. Horovitz, SAMUEL BERTRAM. Work- 
men’s Compensation: Half Century of Judi- 
cial Developments. Lincoln, Nebraska Law 
Review, 1961. Pp. 100. 

Brings up to date parts of the author’s 
“Injury and Death under Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Laws.” The author is an American 
authority on the subject of workmen’s com- 
pensation. 


35. NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL 
SaFETY. 2nd, Canberra, 1961. Proceedings. 
Canberra, Commonwealth of Australia, 
Dept. of Labour and National Service, 1961. 
Pp. 94. Conference held February 21 and 
22, 1961. 


36. U.S. PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON 
EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY. Federal 
Government Employment, Rules and Regu- 
lations effective July 22, 1961 as 
amended February 27, 1962. Washington, 
GPO, 1962. Pp. 7. 

The President’s Committee on Equal Em- 
ployment Opportunity looks into complaints 
from any federal employee or qualified ap- 
plicant for federal employment who believes 
he has been discriminated against because of 
race, creed, colour or national origin. 
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Occupations 


37. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Technological Changes and Skilled Man- 
power: Electronic Data Processing Occupa- 
tions in a Large Insurance Company. 
Ottawa, 1961. Pp. 41. 


“The purpose of this report is to present 
a preliminary picture of what has been learned 
so far about the new electronic data proces- 
sing Occupations: what sort of knowledge and 
skills the new jobs demand; what sort of 
work the new jobs entail . .. and how the 
people in these jobs feel about their work 
and future prospects.” 


38. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. Social 
Worker. Rev. ed. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 


1959. Pp. 24. 
Provides information about types ot social 
work; nature of the work; qualifications, 


preparation and training for entry into the 
profession; earnings, etc. 

39. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECUR- 
ITy. Selected Occupations concerned with 
Atomic Energy. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Ppa 


40. U.S. Forest SERVICE. Careers in 
Forestry. Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Pile. 


41. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. The 
Beginning Teacher, Status and Career Orien- 
tations. Final Report on the Survey of New 
Teachers in the Public Schools, 1956-57, by 
Ward S. Mason. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Pp. 196. 


This study is based on a sampling of 7,150 
respondents to a questionnaire sent out by the 
U.S. Office of Education to beginning teach- 
ers. Information is given on background char- 
acteristics, educational background, teaching 
assignment, satisfaction with teaching, etc. 


United Nations 


42. SZAPIRO, JERzy. The Newspaperman’s 
United Nations; a Guide for Journalists 
about the United Nations and Specialized 
Agencies. Paris, UNESCO, 1961. Pp. 229. 

The author served as Director of the U.N. 
Information Centre at the European Office of 
the U.N. in Geneva from 1949 to 1956. This 
book is designed as a textbook to be used 


in journalism training classes to teach journal- 
ists about the work of the U.N. 


43. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS. A Hand- 
book of Public Administration; Current 
Concepts and Practice with Special Refer- 
ence to Developing Countries. New York, 
1961. Pp. 126. 


This study “ . .. undertaken to show the 
relation between the public service and the 
national environment in which it must oper- 
ate, to set forth the essential elements of 
good administration in a modern state and... . 
to point out the types of United Nations 
technical assistance available in the admunis- 
trative field.” 
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Vocational Guidance 


44. U.S. CHILDREN’s BurREAU. The Leb- 
anon Story. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 
2. 


Tells how Lebanon, Tenn. has provided job 
opportunities and vocational guidance for 
young people. 

45. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. Guid- 
ance, Counseling and Testing. Program 
Evaluation; Suggestions for Secondary 
Schools, Title V-A, National Defence Edu- 
cation Act of 1958. Prepared by Frank E. 
Wellman and Don D. Twiford. Washington, 
GPON1961 Pom: 


Wages and Hours 


46. FONSECA, ALoysius JosEPH. Wage 
Determination and Organized Labour in 
India. Delft [19607]. Pp. 153. 

Thesis submitted to the Katholieke Econo- 
mische Hogeschool, Tilburg, Holland, for the 
degree of Doctor of Economics. 

47. GALENSON, WALTER. The Soviet Wage 
Reform. Berkeley, University of California, 
Institute of Industrial Relations, 1962. Pp. 
16. 

Explains the reasons tor the program of 
wage reform begun in Russia in 1956. 

48. GENDERS, J. E. Wages and Salaries, 
by J. E. Genders and N. J. Urwin. London, 
Institute of Personnel Management, 1962. 
Pp. 63. 

The authors draw four conclusions: ‘(a) 
Wage and salary policy should be formulated 
at the highest level in the organization . . 
(b) The detailed administration of wage and 
salary policy should be in the hands of a 
senior member of management . . . (c) All 
members of the management structure should 
have a working knowledge of the firm’s wage 
and salary policy ... (d) It is in the man- 
agement’s interest to see that employees are 
also helped to understand their wage and 
salary structures...” 


49. GREAT BRITAIN. CHANCELLOR OF THE 
EXCHEQUER. Incomes Policy; the Next Step. 
London, HMSO, 1962. Pp. [6]. 


Concerns British Government policy regard- 
ing increases in personal income. 


50. LAcH, GEORGE. Canadian Executive 
Compensation. [Montreal, Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, Personnel and Labour 
Relations Dept., 1962]. Pp. 56, 1, 2. 

Paper presented to American Management 
Association, New York, January 24, 1962. 


Women—Employment 


51. AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 
AND CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS. INDUSTRIAL UNION DEPARTMENT. 
Problems of Working Women; Summary 
Report of a Conference sponsored by Indus- 
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trial Union Department, AFL-CIO, June 
12-14, 1961, Washington, D.C. (Washing- 
ton, 19627]. Pp. 66. 


Some of the topics discussed were women 
in trade unions, women as consumers, job op- 
portunities for women, the working mother, 
protective legislation tor women, etc. 


52. CONFERENCE ON EMPLOYMENT PROB- 
LEMS OF WORKING WOMEN, MICHIGAN STATE 
UNIVERSITY, 1961. Report. Washington, U.S. 
Dept. of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1962. 
ere e 


Conference held September 30, 1961, and 
sponsored by U.S. Women’s Bureau, Michi- 
gan Dept. of Labor, and Michigan State 
University, Labor and Industrial Relations 
Center, Continuing Education Service. 


Objectives of the conference were: (1) to 
provide the latest information on women and 
the world of work; (2) to review legislation 
and practices relating to minimum wages, equal 
pay, hours and working conditions; (3) to 
study the problems of the working mother; 
and (4) to suggest how organizations at the 
state and local level can help through such 
activities as legislative improvements, support 
of local training and retraining programs, and 
improved information to the general public. 


53. NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON DAY CARE 
FOR CHILDREN, WASHINGTON, D.C., 1960. 
Day Care Services, Form and Substance; a 
Report of a Conference, November 17-18, 
1960. Compiled by Gertrude L. Hoffman. 
Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 55. 

Conference sponsored by the U.S. Children’s 
Bureau and the U.S. Women’s Bureau. 

54. U.S. AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERV- 
Ice. Job-Related Expenditures and Manage- 
ment Practices of Gainfully Employed Wives 
in Four Georgia Cities. Washington, GPO, 
1962. Pp. 40. 

The main purpose of this study was to 
learn how much of a working wife’s total 
earnings would be left after expenses related 
to her employment were paid. Two types of 
expenses were considered: (1) those such as 
income tax, social security tax, and cost ot 
transportation to and trom work, meals, work 


clothing, etc.; and (2) expenses for paid help, 
clothing and personal care. 


Miscellaneous 


55. BENDIX, REINHARD. Social Stratifica- 
tion and the Political Community. Berkeley, 
University of California, Institute of Indus- 
trial Relations, 1961. Pp. [32]. 


Discusses the relationship between society and 
the state. 


56. DOMINION - PROVINCIAL CONFERENCE, 
OTTAWA, 1960. Dominion-Provincial Con- 
ference, 1960, Ottawa, July 25th, 26th, and 
27th, 1960. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1960. 
Pp. Foe: 


This Dominion-Provincial Conference was 
called to discuss fiscal arrangements between 
the federal Government and the Provinces. 


57. GREAT BRITAIN. ADVISORY COUNCIL 
ON SCIENTIFIC POLICY. COMMITTEE ON 
SCIENTIFIC MANPOWER. The Long-Term 
Demand for Scientific Manpower. London, 
HMSO, 1961. Pp. [26]. 


includes a Memorandum by the Committee 
on Scientific Manpower of the Advisory Coun- 
cil on Scientific Policy and a Report by the 
Statistics Committee of the Council. Estimates 
demand for scientific manpower in Great 
Britain to 1970. 


58. ToRONTO. UNIVERSITY. 
CLus. The Commerce Journal, 
‘Loronto, 1962. Pp. 91. 


Partial Contents: Canada’s Atlantic Prov- 
inces—a Study in Regional Economic Retard- 
ation, by William J. Woodfine. Problems of 
Economic Development in Sierra Leone, by 
Douglas G. Hartle. The Outlook for Union- 
Management Co-operation—with Particular Ref- 
erence to the Scanlon Plan, by John H. G. 
Crispo. Resources and Economic Growth, W. 
T. Easterbrook. 


59, U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Labor, Productivity, and Costs in Interna- 
tional Trade, a Collection of Readings. 
Washington, GPO, 1960. Pp. 114. 


The readings consist of articles, studies, 
papers, an address, and Congressional testi- 
mony. ‘ 


COMMERCE 
1962. 


eee ee a ee 


Labour Conditions in Government Contracts 


(Continued from page 1069) 
Western Head N S: Urban Construction Ltd, erection of reinforced concrete light tower. 
Roberval Que: Arno Electric Reg’d, installation of runway & approach lighting (Project 
No 2829). Cove Island Ont: Docherty Construction Co Ltd, construction of dwelling. Fort 


William Ont: Hacquoil Construction Ltd, 


apron, Lakehead Airport. Toronto Ont: Cana 


reconstruction of portion of aircraft-parking 
dian Comstock Co Ltd, installation of airport 


lighting facilities including lighting on runway 05R-23L. Uplands Ont: Elihu Edelson Ltd, 
installation of basement ventilation system & related work, Air Terminal Bldg, Ottawa 
Arport. Abbotsford B C: F B Stewart & Co Ltd, construction of A/P lighting facilities, 
etc, Airport. Prince George B C: Poole Construction Co Ltd, construction of dug well. 
Yellowknife N W T: Territorial Electric, installation of threshold identification lights on 


runway 32, Airport. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 


Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED AUGUST 18, 1962 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 





























—_ Atlantic : Prairie British 
Canada Resion Quebec Ontario Resion Chluneu 
dhe! Tabourtorcer: . 2a. eee 6, 862 625 1, 894 2,495 iL APR} 625 
MEM se cttc Gett. Jee vat ee Ce eee 5,024 475 1, 420 1,780 891 458 
Woiten ncn eva eer eek ae 1, 838 150 474 715 832 167 
1i=Wkyears £4 hee. aoe. 852 87 260 275 166 64 
20-24 VeaTs ae) aan ee en oe 864 87 281 279 147 70 
2044 -vearst tif . PAN «CWE See 2,991 251 839 1,118 509 274 
45 — GAR CATS +) pea Cheat eed 1,933 177 472 736 351 197 
05 years and Over................... 222 23 42 87 50 20 
Umiplovyed. je teste: ae. aeons 6, 582 585 1,798 2,404 1,201 594 
Ment ascaas vase Sho. ee: . eh es 4,795 440 i338 1,707 875 435 
Women * ety: Jae, & eee: Se 1,787 145 460 697 326 159 
Agriculture So, SA a es Seen oe 797 49 166 204 343 35 
iNon-agricultires see eee 5,785 536 1,632 2,200 858 559 
aid. Worlconse nea eee 5,355 485 1,496 2,059 807 508 
Men mS eete Aial tss RETO a Ee RT i, Hil! 356 1,079 1,428 543 365 
Women. 5 S40) 0 | eee 1,584 129 417 631 264 143 
Unemployed:... 2 ..5. 4) er Cee 280 40 96 91 22 31 
Men sig 6 Sie Se ae Ae cite ne eee 229 35 82 73 16 23 
Wiotlén. oe teint. .d ee em aoe 51 * 14 18 ¥ 3 
Persons not in the Labour Force......... 5, 389 613 1,615 1,786 867 508 
NN Rare Moms avn ss cee ate ene 1,065 142 311 330 167 115 
Womens Gt tel gah aii 4,324 471 1,304 1,456 700 393 








* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED AUGUST 18, 1962 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 




















14-19 20-64 years 
—_—_ Total years | 
all Men Women 
persons 
Married Other Married Other 
Population 14 years of age and over @)....| 12,251 1,828 3, 569 963 3,659 912 
MER DOUR TOLCE ect cae «Boku asyoe as se 6, 862 852 3, 460 872 831 625 
LTA DLO GR eMart ie cae ees ote etek cata 6, 582 783 3,349 809 818 607 
Wnemplowedemeeen cee ck «secs cals cye0 5 280 69 lili 63 13 18 
Nin Gaal a b OUT OL CO ersoctey rer acarenteren! baer 5,389 976 109 91 2,828 287 
Participation rate () 

NOGA RATT RISt LS Ree Bisons Attias. .- 56.0 46.6 96.9 90.6 22.7 68.5 
Dualivges Lee, encase ct . Sees Sete es 56.2 47.6 96.8 91.6 22.6 68.7 

Unemployment rate () 
NO GQRPA UI CUS GAL Site aysieusion) cleus casei teasioisl= 4.1 8.1 BIB (2 1.6 2.9 
Juliy2 leas dese sic ca ere apnea. 4.5 gt 3.1 dao ey. 2.8 











65 years 
and over 
all 
persons 


1,320 


222 
216 
* 


1,098 





(1) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 


Yukon and 


Northwest Territories. 


(2) The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
(3) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
* Less than 10,000 unemployed. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED AUGUST 18, 1962 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 












































August July August 
1962 1962 1961 
SP atm UMINGTINDIO VER ys ooic ee haces «Sd esc cals we Matinee asda denen etneceweonasion eee 280 308 323 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days. ..........ceeee eee e reece eee neers 17 16 22 
Without work and seeking work............eseseee ccc rteee eee reeseetenes 263 292 301 
Beeline (Mlle WOPK..6 ose ne aks cnics cone sess aa ele cing vom et nde sense cise 247 268 280 
Reeling part-tiMe WOPK..... cues occ s ces cee eeenncanne deen reese eters 16 24 21 
Seeking under 1 month.............ccseeereecs scree eseenee cen eeneeaees 72 92 70 
Rogie d=) MONENS ss. vc chsh gies ss obi e se nels Sn cia diemarGennes ress ees 102 101 114 
Seeking 4—6 Months... 6.256. seccesesneeeseseevedenssemeresecccrccees 31 37 44 
Seeking more than 6 months..............s-e cess esse een e ee cre tenes 58 62 73 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Nore: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Year and 


Month 


1957—Total.... 
1958—Total.... 
1959—Total.... 
1960—Total.... 
1961—Total.... 


October...... 
November... 
December... 


1962— 


January...... 
February.... 


Manu- 


Mining facturing 


Orbs Wo Ww bobo Ww 


Monthly Totals 


Trans- 
portation, 
Storage 


and 


Communi- 
cation) 


Quarterly Totals® 


Finance | Supple- 


. Services | men- 
Forestry Cone Pape Trade |(including| tary fhe 
Oe ee Govern- | Labour 
ment) | income 
336 Sula 2 2,265 3,920 683 {16,018 
270 Loy 307 2,360 4,303 727 16,521 
288 1,279 332 2,528 4,653 746 =|17, 468 
326 1,245 344 2,638 5,019 790 {18,119 
285 1225 356 25730 5,475 827 18,884 
BET Race SOU CAoran acc ol seco ocn el esolh So anmtallaaadide « 1,629.4 
De re dl ahaa eed shoe (an gh GS MiP tees ars b ie Artois 1,615.3 
75.4 373.8 91.9 690.3 | 1,375.3 | 210 1,629.9 
SRA OA CeCe Ca BIOS BS Gee acd neacoe lucteoloc 5 05740 
jr the TS idles edaetncclas oak Sie oal wot Seer tome wo loorteh oe 1,644.9 
85.1 311.5 89.9 (1252| 1-413.0)| 2119 ciel 6250 
RP rears aarti le cara aad (irwhucie Ich) kaciicncnoornl (anwar tess 1,585.8 
Fe ee OS <cteRO ey | AER ea ininl icon marie enScvantis bis Itice. ooate 060.7 
68.2 255.6 89.7 687a78 |) 1, 42125020200 boa 
PE a SINT RS Hr eM aaa laeeoreqeldlaooaatac , 990.5 
vifediots Ste lea... ete Se. ee) aes a Pe eee” le ee 1,618.8 
65.3 3a280 93.3 T1791) 147029) |) 218218 1 Gaze 
a hel iets ct Sue Eee nc ou at ltscmdae alloc Sue Sen'dl Mcteamcc 1,724.9 


nd Or o> bo OO 





() Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
(2) Includes post office wages and salaries. 


) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


* Revised. 


{ Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at June 1962 empl 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 2.979.158, Tables C-4 and rea es 
based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage 
earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried em- 
ployees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 














Industrial Composite Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1949-100) "4 (1949-100) 
verage §|———————————__|_ Average 
Year and Month eorace Weekly Rvoree Weekly 
Weekly Wages Week! Wages 
Employ- oe and Employ- Wa, y and 
ment oni Salaries ment Beg Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
$ $ 
Averages 
IRs Bee, Rete oh ee ea rcee eeeeeceeeieee 122.6 158.1 67.93 115.8 159.1 69.94 
LOD Rome eee die ti usiciewwars srseol Sauatee-< + 117.9 163.9 70.43 109.8 165.3 (ROLE 
dS RR se 119.7 171.0 73.47 1 ea 172.5 75.84 
MOCO spake cete eh eee ora ins eit aus vols ee vehens.e. 0 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
OGL edettertilasatac ete ses eh se wes 118.1 181.8 78.11 108.9 183.6 80.7 
1961 
VUNG s dare tetera tts, oresayere siete s tenis loeca ake tels tems 121.3 182.8 78.55 111.2 184.6 81.17 
ARTUR ARS BAe Ss.iie cate hoe ASD Reon acon 122.5 182.1 78.24 110.9 182.7 80.34 
PNUD UB Gc tee fete oo ote e Stee) wes wie, Seaton e's 123.9 182.2 78.27 113.1 182.9 80. 42 
Sep cemubermacmieaist cet ceeicks eicce We ee ors. 123.3 183.3 78.75 112.8 184.6 81.15 
MGtODErs teach Meet sce ste te os 122.9 183.9 79.02 112.1 186.0 81.79 
INO VieImDerne cine cece = ink. ae ois. 121.6 183.5 78.82 110.9 186.2 81.87 
IWDECEIN Dee a eitie tee ees sieere oe eetete 117.8 179.4 77.08 107.9 182.3 80.16 
1962 
(ETRE s. cbisdn co cece GoueOO. dee Gooner 12 184.5 79.27 108.5 187.1 82,28 
MODTUATYprce tis = as clei. are) esse eerste te fee's 114.7 186.7 80.21 108.9 188.2 82.74 
Misr clin omer cat eealete > sjeustasste sree 115.2 187.2 80.41 109.6 189.3 83.23 
PADUA MEARE sre de intere crate oct 's serevetetese 116.7 186.7 80.21 110.4 189.0 83.11 
INES Me Mee csv vit ooPete sot eosin ov astatravsts: 120.3 188.1 80.79 113.7 190.4 83.72 
DUNG accep attic neitei etek tharcots ashe teers 124.8 188.6 81.04 116.2 190.4 83.72 


@) Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service, (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


* Revised. 
+ Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 























Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 
Area oe ae icaegnae Ta phe oamge= 

June May June June May June 

1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 

$ $ $ 

Provinces 
Newtound lan diss) or rere. erection at ees parte 143.8 ul ay/ hs 142.4 73.88 72.89 72.06 
Prince Edward‘lsland see cetiese teen oie cer 150.2 141.6 146.5 57.90 59.35 57.35 
Nova: Scotia nvucs. «cine dete ss so em Rei gece 98.1 97.1 97.6 66.58 66.25 64.56 
News Bruns wilco .acmieceracen ceo aan ee 110.7 103.0 108.5 65. 22 64.45 63.06 
Quebee reste Cee once ara a ios ahs uae. 2 oR es Be 124.6 120.5 120.3 78.43 78.42 75.45 
Ontario. |. 4h. Saat. Sosa d-s sos Saas ae ee 125.6 123.4 120.8 84.25 84.08 81.85 
Manitoba 2 .by:,). Seen ida espace ok cae tetanie hantet 114.1 110.6 113.4 75.67 74.63 74.04 
Saskatchewan: Meee. Mae cclseira:..c. OMe er ame che 132.1 127.0 13057 77.66 76.73 75.28 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 163.5 157.4 161.9 82.50 81.64 80.93 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 119.1 Bk 7 116.0 88. 21 87.59 85.77 
Canad ais.3c3 ccdaacmcr eae 124.8 121.3 121.3 81. 04 80.79 78.55 
Urban areas 

S tagdio lan See Sec ahrecee +. sso dc es tet ies eee ee 143.2 138.4 137.6 62.31 60.94 59.56 
SY UNEV save shod Hae ea cae a ee ee ee 81.9 80.8 84.8 82.65 82.04 76.08 
PTT Ws el. eae sis, «de ee ee ey oe 12403 124.3 120.6 68.26 67.65 65. 46 
Moncton tod jose aes ae oT ea ee 110.5 107.0 107.5 62.44 61.96 61.11 
Salt OW SAPs. c ohiseke ae aie ooo Ee 107.6 106.5 104.5 65.78 65. 80 62.78 
Chicontimi—Jonawiere:o1..8.0btesce ona ee ee ek 32 108.2 113.4 106.95 97.82 95.75 
Qirebecise «dis: AES ak oe ee ee ae Gh ea 122.8 119.2 115.8 68.72 69.55 67.04 
SHerproOke se .S6 tee ceo Boch Ee = cts Re eee 111.0 107.1 NO 2a 67. 82 66.56 65.88 
Sbawinigein bt. Gorveow es sass eNeele-c.c «-d- Ae roe <r 106.3 104.2 103.5 90.60 86.54 86.18 
‘Ghrees Riv ers. gee rade ee ae os is A ee 121.5 118.0 115.4 (ono2 73.76 73.27 
DrmmamonGyille gues. 5... de etter. «5 on ANd chee 81.8 80.2 76.5 67.33 67.70 62.26 
Montréal.....}. Se eyes esd ae ees. 2 2 ee eee 129.1 PAH ae} 125.0 80.38 80.51 77.48 
Ottawa Bin eee ocscote tase se eee ee eee 138.7 135.0 130.2 75.58 75.41 73.74 
FIM EAE GIny Meme tee cetacean Ce ae ee en aren See er 118.4 GS 7 12300 78.42 78.99 COals 
Peterboroughiys.48..0.4.54 a oo eee 97.6 96.9 90.7 90.27 89.66 85.39 
Oshawa: 0. eet Bass dad vide OE coed ae eee 189.4 189.5 173.9 102.19 104.98 91.67 
LOPONGO «5 pio Beles <o.0 ets.o he Meares ans eis ae 138.2 137.0 132.8 84.99 84.39 82.36 
Hamilton. . 5 RS FRR ens RO me Se OE ol oe 116.2 114.2 110.1 89.96 90.46 87.52: 
See Catharines. i... 0. 1.00 eeb.e bh eee en a shiny 111.0 108.8 91.93 95.04 89. 52. 
Niagdira Walle ® Mes. occ 54: 8 Eee <4. bc, de ee oe ee 105.3 101.8 100.7 81.33 82.29 80.05 
BrAnthords: Wes ae. sncnd oto care te ee ee 82.4 82.0 82.3 75.23 75.83 74.20 
Guelp yee ees ee oe ae ee ern aenrneaes 126.2 12207 Bical 75.30 18.51 73.42 
Gialbyo9) cacbh: | Gin ebinae dvd Soa ee tama Leelee ae 118.4 115.4 107.8 (eiclizt 71.82 71.02 
Katehener’.. ideal 0s hohe eee oe eee a 13382 131.0 124.1 77.60 76.46 74. 86 
PU COUTY's.:, cphecisanes «5 bytales siraciivire Aes. cence: mes 146.2 145.8 148.4 92.58 91.43 91.70 
ADAM MTS, Ba Seah ee eis Be eons: oe Ee 90.4 90.4 93.9 71.94 73.10 70. 20: 
London eRe ous raiey ce oa vrare ates Rel RHE Ce Oe ee 138.9 Eis} 1317 lool 76.57 75.00) 
Sarnia EEN aan ah testa rs Sener elaine cs eae OM ee oe 132) 1 134.9 128.6 103.95 104.32 101.23 
Windsor aye spo vabatg do SatclOlaGs. ar, Say ho aA hae eS 73.9 74.4 74.6 92.06 92.24 89.02 
Reeilt ibe, Mamie (ye. ca:. aetna ee a ee Gils 150.9 143.7 101.32 101.73 98.26, 
Fort William -=PortcaArthuir. ick eee cree eee la 3 107.9 114.3 81.36 82.21 80.73 
WISTINGG cc iaiaecrcn hove verte ans’ sa.) sen ee een 113.0 110.5 113.0 72,88 leo 1.37 
PROBING hac uriatrsis cele ho Citane weighs ei te 146.6 142.5 141.5 75.79 75.00 73.07 
SASK ANOON «.s'era.s 8 Gemiiea amNY ce wane one eh Nee 144.5 140.8 147.6 73.51 72.64 70.38 
FE GiniGniton ss heuer tise ee. ir, Sam ee ee 208.6 203.7 195.9 78.12 76.23 75.64 
Cal gary: 2). UE Rants ak Tene 0k ene mane TE 183.5 179.4 Weal 82.03 81.08 77.42 
Vancouver 5 Rdieelc ors eet rate rape a cr ote foot See ee ee a 116.1 NAS 113.6 86.50 86.04 84.11 
VIRGORI A. 6 al its a otaes os water acetone eee 119.0 Ty, 110.2 81.30 79.97 77.49 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 


WAGES AND 


SALARIES 


(1949 = 100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Nore: Information for other industries is given in ‘Employment and Payrolls”’ 






































Pa eon ee te 
Industry NES 
June May June June May June 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 
a $ 
ITTY S| Soa iS ach scicusioe Gee Dc GUIS Cree no a icicnene a 121.0 117.8 119.7 98.70 98.59 95.49 
INI eat fae nian Gate). Soi cng dieio eo dole, 60 vOlnnG Oe Dickens bani eaeter ie 136. 1 133.0 135.2 100. 26 100. 22 98.18 
(GrOU 6 bs 3s pI PS EES RPA cee CRE cece eee Be 70.7 69.5 72.8 80.72 82.63 78.53 
GQunernmneta Sewer ee mee eine We So sin Asiecet'e eeinele so 195.0 192.0 193.4 106. 84 106.14 105.07 
LAI es 6 tc colton. Ge Wo ERO Coe ee ee ae 85.3 84.5 84.0 104 3 ae a so 
(have see a ES ORS © RORY A 30 ER el See 40.8 41.9 40.6 79 ary 
COMMIT SNUG ravens WUN GEIS, © i Gos lens eee Speen Gee renee arr 267.2 258.8 270.9 120.20 118.09 112.51 
INGGne EMO Lele Mey cra niet eet eiris <iclenecysietic eas ears ¢ 162.1 147.2 Los 40 83.68 86.30 82.16 
URUCLACCULINS preee oh aoe, 2 de 6s bs age ae ela 116.2 113.7 111.2 83.72 83.72 81.16 
Fe peearic bead 5 ito iho! AoA ChE See oe Icieacaee te 120.7 118.4 alileseirt 90. 22 90.38 87.42 
Nomsehninolla meals sodc gode0 100 Oe GaA BOR aCIee a Rem oe 11253 109.7 109.1 77.87 ie 75.70 
Teteyoxskesiarolil eenWertareyssbcon Gb ocak Ha OMon Seren enpemoe 122.3 115.5 119.0 73.39 74.15 72.25 
Key POOLS KENSh. ey Adiga Soros ¢ 34 Ao Oe Sepeno Oe cei 136.0 132.4 137.5 84.66 85.10 84,25 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables....... 114.7 94.4 96.1 62.93 66.36 64.07 
(Co paitany taerdllnai move hi Vous). aoleas 4m age Bolden acer 102.5 100.1 102.8 81.79 82. 40 79.43 
Bread and other bakery products................ 113.9 111.4 113.1 Tolga! oe 69.25 
IDisciled ancemrart) lcUOESmtee 6 t,. edie « «1% 100.5 95.3 120.6 103. 42 102.58 98 56 
Mobacco and toOACCO PLOGUCtS........-5+-02-+--0=: 83.9 99.4 81.9 86.01 fie 60 82.36 
IRaniolevere jo RaNe LOIS. oa oe odo Soo cs Ot ge AeoS Bb saeco 107.9 105.4 100.3 87.07 85.88 84.00 
ILeatWae”  MEOGNINDIEEA Gods 460 ce eA enee Se Uneneooneoe 89.0 87.4 87.2 55.66 54.58 54.27 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 96. if 94.1 94.6 53.44 a a 5 a 
Textile products (except clothing).............-...- 82.2 81.0 78.5 66.51 ee aby 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............-- 73.6 73.4 70.6 62.98 5 
Wioollion aoe), sw, ws acto cod beens 0 GH ORR an One mirer 6352 61.4 62.6 62.94 62.75 61.12 
Shrine wesaiules) eine! Qilite esas anno oogeou deere 91.0 88.9 84,1 i a ae a Pe 
Wlouhinvm tex tilerauceimles sg. e cae. asi sae oes «- 92.2 91.1 89.5 C ae 
vents Ciothines) 2 Uke Mee MoD. Bas 96.0 94.7 91.6 50. 26 49. 
Wui@iaaveiaWsrGl Oval sive pci hos oem Op Boer Oe oe 95.9 96.6 96.2 51.47 52.81 50.70 
Knit goods oe Bie ee 74.8 73.1 70.3 | 51.59 | 50.67 | 50.08 
Winedlniaetia ly. cy A ns 11321 108.1 109.3 71.36 70.75 69.85 
Senn ainel jalerminenonwll, pono acces ebocoucade apeaco005 116.8 110.8 114.7 73.29 72.56 71.78 
EMT B ORR DIE; & cca ¢ oS 0 SS ORE cig cI RIDE COD Bae eer oian orien LES 114.3 109.7 69.24 69. 13 67 66 
Drier Wed Products. .2.-...... ss <.s. eee nees en 86.4 82.8 82-5 63 86 62 95 62 37 
SI ee ere cas 129.2 125.1 ie BT 
CRAG. cee, Oy ene os 129.1 | 124.8 | 128.7 | 106.74 | 104.94 | 102.16 
Ofner mane PLOUUCUS: cee tee aie ee kere Pte ery 129.4 125.9 ey 79.80 ee a i 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..........-. 1270.2 126.7 124.5 90.99 are oe 
Nronman Custec UpnOGuCuS stm. ope wa: sts -sysiiheragis = qe 109. 7 is o 2 eae 
Agricultural implements......2.....-..-2--- 0000: 59.2 oa vies ae te a 
Fabricated and structural steel................-- 163.0 157.0 : meee oily 
Hardwarermnd toolsutcs.. on. cise ces ess sme ae 109.2 106.9 100.4 e oe eae 
Heating and cooking appliances.............----- rey one He a “s ee He 
Iles CESSES), 5 9.5 tao og oe ORME eke Ibe oO or OmnEan 97. 94. : ae 
Machinery, industrial machinery............---- 125.0 126.7 115.2 4 : el a 
Primary iron and steel........... 0... -s2s eee ees 128.0 125.7 120.5 a a ee 
Sheet me talepro mucus esses 2... bles see aa ics: 121.9 115.5 109.7 95.04 oe aie 
Wire and wire products........-...---++++s22-+0) are ea ae be iG es or 
eee ek...) 253.0 |, 360.0 | 258.2 | 97.56 | 06.24 | 95.89 
es 114.6 115.8 105.3 12 49 116.67 103 85 
Motor vehicles parts and accessories.........--++- 113.2 cee : re ee os vi ia Hg 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...........-- 58.0 ; . a paras 83° BB 
Shipbuilding and repairing............-++++++000> 151.0 149.6 130.7 oe ee sees 
Non-ferrous metal products.............2..0000505 127.8 125.4 126.5 9 ae Aer 
Altimintum products) ane veel. «sete. se ie rie poe a ore See 
Brass and copper products...........-...seeeeees 5. vise Vee inert 102.88 101.08 
Smelting and refining’ .....:-.....--02+-++++5+2- 142.5 eine Toe ees 30 16 98.17 
Electrical apparatus and supplies..........-.--+++:: 150.5 : Fe ree 7 50 0572 
Heavy electrical machinery...........---++++++: 111.5 ee ae on Be 86.67 86.45 
Telecommunication equipment.........-..5+++5- a ae aR oO an $3 48 85.71 
Non-metallic mineral products.........---+++++++> ns oc ot 79.51 79.71 79,20 
OTT GAS es 2 coe ca tae Oa ea ore 
Products of petroleum and coal..........-++++++++> 143. ea a ee 199. 47 117.59 
Petroleum refining and products.........-+-+++-- ee te ee 98:47 ae an 94.78 
Chemical products.......... eee snes Medicis. ea ae ae ee BB 77 cage 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations......- : . 158.3 109.02 109.71 106.47 
INGids alkalis and salts .:stae...+-s0--2+0++- 9a: 163.7 60. aaa ae 04,38 
Other chemical products Bh Ae oe i states te 132.6 ee ge ae > 38 7A 1G 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........----- 144.9 2. . ‘ 
137.1 127.5 134.3 86.98 85.21 83.26 
Construction................- ne ee whe oe 07-7 93.71 91.85 89.92 
Building and general engineering.......--+-++++5+0° ae ie pints 76 52 74.97 73. 47 
Highways, bridges and streets........-++++++++++> ee oe ot 86.05 85 64 83.68 
Electric and motor transportation......---+++-+--- : : : 
162.8 157.7 155.2 56.70 57.09 55.23 
SYR TRO < cider decent le 8 POORER CBO Be Ciao ant dion ci ie adn ncaa 13°08 13, 45 41.93 
Hotels and restaurants...... uae ge ae oe ae 128.1 50.73 50. 83 48.89 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants......--+----++-- as se ae ie ee bere 


Industrial composite...........-.-----:sesssr rte 
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mney else Salt Co Hike Larner lor oon steer Gites ieee are ake avallanlareersta ts tiet ene 
C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners of the co-operative firms. 
TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
ior June May June June May June 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 

$ $ $ 
Newfoundland age sc- cite cite «+ sn eitene 41.6 40.8 44.1 1.59 1.70 1.53 
NowatScotia. ga. fav = c.sttheiee 0 se lianetet: 41.5 41.9 42.3 1.63 1.65 1.57 
New, Brunswitka...catuecnes> «peeeeiaes 41.3 41.9 43.7 1.58 1.53 1.46 
Quebec e-hcmae cams. eres 06 hrecnnenia 41.8 41.7 41.7 iva 1.70 1.65 
Ontario, «Piensa ce nea er 6 atcha 41.2 41.2 40.9 1.97 1.99 1.93 
Manitoba. ase aan saecte ant cee tere 40.1 39.6 40.3 1.75 7G 1.74 
Saskatchewan. cos ce sreiesc sce 39.8 39.6 39.6 2.00 2.02 1.96 
Alberta) (oo crvsrensisas stent ote eee 40.8 40.1 40.1 2.00 2.00 1.96 
Bretishy Columbia) oda se te eco cage ees 38.3 38.1 37.9 2.27 2.27 2.22 





@ Includes Northwest Territories. 
) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Nore:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
a) ee ee ee ee eee 


Index Number of 
Average Weekly 











Hours Average Average es 
Period Worked Hourly Weekly Wages (1949=100) 
Per week Earnings Wages Garces 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 

Monthly Averaceul 957. se ntes ao eeeee eee 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 

Monthiy Averaged'958 See. ee gee 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 Iie. 

Monthly Averaged959.) Gaume : jh.) ee en 40.7 lay 70.16 168.1 132.8 

Monthly Averagecl060. S508: . t,t ee ee 40.4 ils fe: 71.96 172.4 134.5 

MonthilyzAveragoul96iy 65 yen atten ee 40.6 1.83 74.27 177.9 Lave’, 

Last Pay Period in: 

OGL June. Gee. RS: «Lees cho de ee 41.0 1.83 75.02 179.7 139.3 

Jilly Epes ca nee ic aedcaee = ee: 8! 40.6 1a82 73.95 177.2 137.3 

AlgUSstIMR . :.4f. eee oe hla i eS 40.9 1.82 74.26 177.9 137.8 

September. 2.208...) Se Ve ae 41.3 1.81 75.00 179.7 139.1 

Octobers....00 semen cu ee ao eee 41.2 1.84 75.69 181.3 139.8 

November's Rete. os he ee os es Le. 46.2 1. 84 75.64 181.2 139.6 

December.: 2. Resges..4- Paes. Fee 38.8 1.88 72.85 174.5 134.6 

1962 January 5 SORT A ici ae a See e -) 40.6 1.86 75.47 180.8 139.3 

February ..).4:.06 We. «cs Me ee 40.8 1.86 75.99 182.1 140.4 

Mare ly OAM: jaa te Wh. ota dees ae 41.0 1.87 76.68 183.7 141.0 

April. SRN Ss diahe COR ces Seatte E c cio 40.6 1.89 76.50 183.3 140.9 

Mia yates oaac tacts cde eee cen. 41.0 1.89 77.51 185.7 142.3 

Juin Calpe ov att ee ee eee 41.1 1.88 77.50 185.7 141.7 
ee en eee 


Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
tSubject to revision. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Industry 





ONE cages eg ie EEO Car 


Gol ere ele laleteieles wlete'e 
Othersmetalereeeke ocr tee ete cee 


oa 
@ilean Gena vara PAS ves ete lotele sictal ote cleo" 
INGHETEEN, oa.cncodbopacse wut | caten Rep ABE AGE 
VV ATVUIEACUUILUNN Sires cette ctetetetodttete stants stated itete:. 
Ura le POOUR a ses ceria sierclebe wietaiaerns + 
INGnsdura ble" tOOUSsee ey skiemicters << cis.cts else's shel 
I GOGCANG DEVELALES : sicieieieleeiertietssisicieie vielen stele 
IMIGAt pPrOcduUCtseeetia «ce ctf. wie Serres.» 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. 
Grain mail products: . veces 6s «slees 5 cise 
Bread and other bakery products.......... 
Wistilled WaUOLSs < oak ere a vale See lage. 
MISItLTCUOrER TS eee ee are ares wie oe See oss 
Tobacco and tobacco products............... 
Eu DOE PLOGMUCKO My inte fei efenins =: chs Je aisle eels 
heather PrOdUCtSe ser sas Met ete as scfelie setae 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 
Other leather products) ..ces.4....25+55-- 
Textile products (except clothing)... 0504 6.. 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods......... 
Wioollenseoodseerter th setae ccs cc. cn eslec cs 
Sybhettc textiles anc silky seed. osc acs a 
Glatninortextilerand TUT) aise sees eet). = - 
Mirena Clot im eam tee tse 5 <i. lars sisials'elsle!s oviaiels o's 
Wim emistclo bliin geen ce etece slecs '< ie <felle cies wel 
TORU qOfeYe Sic oo Coa COO Oo ee CREE Oe OIG 
EWiGOd products meets tects sce ces see eee. 
Sawasnd: planimesm ills sfecc mere = @ cial elie =! 
HIRI VTE. aeuscinns GO Gn ao OOO e aoe aoe 
@therwood! products... ces wate. os cls ve 
IESE TRS GS so. o.o.go somo coord po AOD eGoUnOOor 
ulprancepa per mall lsiye tetera w-yl)es c's «111 
OT Mem paper DLO G UCU siaeise ater (eltsia sls n> 
Printing, publishing and allied industries..... 
<I OMP AOS LES ADLOCIULGtS. sxemmcere iia Ws >is ier 
Agcriculturalimptements................--- 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 
ardiware AnUrvOOlses schism cae css oes. 6 - 
Heating and cooking appliances............. 
Iiporn CAT VESE 4 4 ccs oo Od Caracas AOE COI 
Machinery eINGUStrial vente se veal: sss cles vm e 
BEIM IVa TOMAS LCCL cctes elses eteietcs mi- clei = ore 
Sheewmetalesproductsts.c.. ss. oe eee 
Wirelanlad wire produetss «same lc ss +1 =a 
*Transportation equipment..............----- 
ANRORENH DING WORN Boge ca Ba deben oebr Gopneouor 
Miotoreveliclestere tek eerie mina ols -\ sfarelsier 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......... 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...... 
Shipbuilding and repairing...............-- 
*Non-ferrous metal products...........--.-+- 
PAL ITEM EO CLIC US siete ciactajars 4: slelel sie eieseierasr- 
Brass and copper products..........+.+2-++- 
Simeltinoand retining: jac dies o< e+ sass eas 
*Plectrical apparatus and supplies............ 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment 
Telecommunication equipment...........- % 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 
BCs aang Oe a Gere oO O aR Gee or ia 
WUE) hae ea Eh peg cue Pans aoe dee tone 
Miscellaneous electrical products..........- 
*Non-metallic mineral products...........+-: 
WAVE DTOCMUCTS eer ciceek © tiie -heyel=/- 181) elere = wate 
Glass and glass products..........-+++-++:> 
Products of petroleum and coal............--: 
Whemical productse. sb. sce es eels oe 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. 
Acids, alkalis and salts.........-..++seeee: 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries....... 
Professional and scientific equipment....... 
Construction. .... 2.22... eee eens 
Building and general engineering..........+++> 
Highways, bridges and streets..........-+++> 
Electric and motor transportation........---- 
POT VIGOR rt a ioe ee ori clei ais Vac ois tiaie Ss einielsiaieis 
Hotels and restaurants..........-..++eeeeeees 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.......----. 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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Average Weekly 


Hours 

May | June 
1962 1961 
no. no. 

42.2 | 42.2 
42.4 42.5 
43.8 43.1 
41.9 42.3 
40.7 41.4 
41.5 41,2 
39.1 41.6 
43.1 41.9 
41.0) 41.0 
41.7 41.3 
40.5 40.8 
41.4 42.2 
41.0 42.2 
40.1 39.4 
42.9 42.7 
42.3 43.4 
40.6 41.4 
40.4 41.1 
39.0 39.7 
41.6 41.4 
38.9 40.2 
38.4 40.0 
40.0 40.5 
42.2 42.1 
40.1 40.5 
43.8 43.7 
43.8 42.7 
Bilad 38.0 
Slee Bice 
36.5 36.3 
40.0 40.9 
41,4 41.6 
40.7 41.0 
42.5 42.7 
42.6 42.8 
41.2 41.4 
41.3 41.4 
41.0 41.5 
39.4 39.2 
Awd 41.1 
41,2 40.1 
41.6 41.0 
42.8 42.2 
40.2 40.5 
42.0 41.8 
41.7 41.8 
41,5 40.2 
41.9 41.9 
42.3 42.2 
42.1 40.8 
41.1 41.7 
Abn 41.7 
42.5 40.5 
39.5 39.4 
41.3 40,0 
40.7 40.6 
42.1 41.6 
41.5 41.6 
40.0 40.0 
40.7 41.0 
41.1 41.2 
40.4 40.6 
40.3 40.1 
41.7 43.4 
40.4 40.6 
43.6 43.7 
42.9 43.8 
41,1 41.0 
42.0 41.5 
41.3 41.2 
39.9 40.1 
41.0 41.2 
40.9 41.1 
40.5 40.7 
40.6 41.9 
39.8 Alt 
42.0 43.3 
43.2 43.8 
38.4 | 39.0 
38.2 39.0 
40.5 40.0 


Average Hourly 
Earnings 


EPRDeENNENNNNNNNNNNNNEHENNNNYENNEE EPH EEE Eee EE NNN EEE eee ND RENE NNENN 


Cee er ee ee el ell ell eel Se 





PENNE NDNNNNNNNNNNNHEENNNNENNE EEE Ee EEE EE eR EEE NN EEE eee ee NN eb 


ell Sel 








June 
1961 
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Wages 
May | June 
1962 1961 
$ $ 

91.72 | 89.39 
95.46 | 93.47 
lees: 72.91 
102.04 | 101.26 
83.88 | 82.20 
76.25 | 71.98 
98.26 | 96.68 
84,41 80.63 
77.51 | 75.02 
85.12 82.04 
70.20 | 68.58 
68.02 | 66.98 
80.51 80.55 
56.82 | 54.62 
Oe 74.76 
64.48 | 64.95 
88.35 | 85.85 
96.17 | 96.61 
71.65 | 76.92 
80.47 78.37 
49.55 | 49.91 
47.09 47.40 
50.23 1955.65 
60.03 | 57.78 
58.16 57.21 
57.44 | 56.19 
66.57 | 62.17 
45.88 44,62 
45.03 | 48.72 
47.64 | 45.02 
45.33 45.05 
67.61 66.65 
70.82 69.61 
63.52 62.64 
57.81 57.53 
91.47 88.94 
98.80 | 95.61 
71.92 70.86 
91.44 | 86.92 
91.62 | 87.90 
91.07 86.38 
89.30 | 86.13 
77.81 75.64 
74.56 | 73.10 
86.48 | 83.99 
84.53 | 82.55 
109.66 | 101.88 
89.53 | 88.18 
90.48 89.57 
93,21 87.00 
87.67 | 87.83 
112.55 | 97.60 
91.48 | 84.52 
82.33 81.67 
88.65 | 81.97 
88.01 87.56 
80.78 | 78,84 
85.00 | 84.27 
96.71 95.40 
77.43 77.18 
87.81 85.71 
70.26 | 70.23 
77.78 | 76.64 
88.81 90.49 
(2200 ke Lac0o 
83.30 | 81.38 
EGG: |e SE a'83 
78.49 | 76.59 
112.29 | 106.69 
86.68 | 83.64 
64.42 | 61.84 
98.68 | 96.07 
63.28 | 62.15 
74.88 | 75.19 
82.93 | 81.47 
88.94 | 87.31 
72.34 71.43 
85.62 83.12 
42.44 | 41.14 
40.81 39.93 
42.57 41.07 






D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 


Insurance Section, D.B.S. See also Technical Note, page 1089. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 











Period 








End of: 


ATIgUst L957. wee ee aati ds oe, hee 
August: 19584ae ee... tees: yee cee 
August 1959s tet fateh ts © bob tes ee 
AU EUSt LOGON eee lade oc chee: hala 
AUPSUST 196 Us Neen te Aas sae oe ae 


September 196i 22 isd. .o.ee ote ee 
Octoberslo Glas enc HRs ten. eee 


January 9620. Atta 2. SR nee 
RebruaryeloG2t. we. fake. so ocheat ee 
Manchin G2 0 aie Webs i aids zd iee te ete 
A prileiOG2: 6. Mae eee tee fs Bes ot 
May GOG28: 0. Am ee 4. SB Bo Re 
dune L9G25. Pee ee teh ee eee ler 
duly: LOG 20) se wee ee de ae 
uP Ust LOD Se ye, fee eet s ee 








Unfilled Vacancies* 





Male 





@) Latest figures subject to revision. 





Female 


Registrations for Employment 


Female 


17, 850 


17,066 
14,979 
15,940 
10, 866 


12, 069 
13,073 
15, 359 
18, 868 
20,999 
20,672 
17, 895 





32, 813 


31,711 
27,915 
33, 402 
22, 268 


23, 497 
25, 381 
30,543 
44, 425 
43,025 
43,108 
40,767 





* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


171,981 
237,319 
172, 417 
236, 969 
216, 245 


216,358 
249, 228 
329, 306 
478, 470 


570, 061 





104, 695 


101, 260 
107, 697 
124, 966 
136, 566 


119,561 
113, 407 


248, 427 
343,742 
268, 491 
354, 013 
320,940 


317,618 
356, 925 
454, 272 
615, 036 


731,155 
747,547 
737,983 
642,650 
455, 852 
357, 308 
337, 859 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND PLACEMENTS 
EFFECTED DURING YEAR 1958-1961 AND DURING MONTH JULY 1961—JULY 1962. 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Year and Month 





Registrations Received 














Male 
WO5S8— Vicar: aan A aie aes, ts ete Seis ds ie ee RE 2,790,412 
TQ 50 Vidas iy ede akin: herctekove oe oman eecvetea 2,753,997 
LOGO —— Vienm setts. 4 ae cete harshest cr cee 3,046, 572 
HOGI earns S20 © en. eke aed Aoeng Cre 3, 125,195 
LOGI Tulyjet eee cro totic roe dott omy nck: 231,069 
ANGUSD A: Kose eet fas See ee 232012 
Septemberss, ce sewwss ac vos fe he 234, 100 
October: Brees weeecd eet seo. Sree es aoe 262,415 
Novemberts: getouaeaers Laer. 328, 443 
Decembersnscns kane cc uae 361,979 
TOO Zao) QU Suite see cea oa ce 343, 460 
Mebruanye mater yee acs deethare ct 244,177 
Manchigiece'..cac to aals..c trc.cceen. 250,908 
iAtp ruil: Gere ee) carat eas ee eee eo eee 226, 940 
A Eg 20 Oe eee Be Re a 239,245 
SF UTLEN Speer heron apes Ciera rNeke Arie ae 231, 5075 
Juliypereee bleep enas aac Geet ak 250, 9800) 





(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
‘Revised figures. 
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Female 


Vacancies Notified 


Female 





Placements Effected 


Female 


1,012,974 
1,037, 536 
1,107, 427 
1,106,790 


91,992 


109, 466 
75, 220 
81, 800 
79,051 
95,925 

100, 426° 


114, 9630) 


620,394 
753, 904 
724,098 
836, 534 


74,950 
86, 849 
84, 048 
78,281 
83,750 
62,933 


57,373 
56,595 
60,933 
82, 893 
117, 362 
92,346 
97,147 


374, 245 
421,927 
404, 824 
469,119 


44,374 
57, 620 
46, 469 
39,501 
38, 498 
36, 436 


35, 946 
30, 459 
37, 064 
40,026 
51, 441 
48, 564 
56, 863 


548, 663 
661, 872 
641, 872 
748,790 


66,017 
76,895 
80, 430 
COROT, 
70,353 
61,219 


49, 668 
48, 546 
50, 161 
65, 841 
107, 811 
86, 218 
85, 399 


291, 466 
324, 201 
316, 428 
371,072 


37, 286 
45,527 
38,934 
31,679 
28, 162 
35, 284 


26, 878 
22,688 
27,365 
29,194 
38,595 
39, 253 
49, 523 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX 
DURING JULY, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 














Change 
Industry Group Male Female Total fect 
July, 1961 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.....................0.cceeeeeeee 15,026 16,169 31,195 + 12,498 
ORCS UL Yee EIA, cic cache GOIN Asc ag cee ead de lesdedaesaw ai cede 3,266 33 3,299 + 614 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells..................----...-..05. 923 60 983 ao 59 
VU Gene icurn tr pets ee ere eiae ees jocecticls fol s/lavs,oiefocshe-ctele s.cisleaptieieeiselers 591 10 601 + 37 
wela.; ds. cde. NE PII oid Oi crs cn tnegdcesene Bld 104 19 123 | — 20 
PIS ceyraes ea teen Ly TNT ghee er evets erage, csr eha sas afetehe craieie' ar ep eteiese/ oreo ciaravens 90 4 94 oo 14 
Quarrying; Clay and Sand Pits... ..:.scccvsccccsccsvesesecus 86 1 87 te 17 
EOS TIO CMI aeteree eerste te ciate farce oye ai sisi ofstereloieicisiDicisssial@sinuaie’s SOs 52 26 78 + 39 
UVP ANENI SA CUUITANRD etetile torch aca csv cisrecesisietons si cie suepalessveisie' es ctbiayeielelsisieseinte 16,217 9,299 25,516 + 5,177 
IROOUS HNGSBGVELTALES. . Mee vates «we clecaeva de eases deees vas ae eie's 2,801 3, 266 6, 067 + 1,541 
Wobacco and Lobacco Products...) .c..sccececsssscdvecececaces 37 111 148 fe 100 
RUD DEL HOGUCIS ook ce tetdeec dee area deeewaes dee ediomeeass 99 73 172 aL 62 
Went hem Products. ct. cmnceite ce oon sansa daee wanton ganged 183 310 493 + 166 
Textile Products (except clothing).................eeeeeeeeeee 540 391 931 “+b 333 
Clothing (textile and furye. 1... dase cddnc see erred dienes sacle 393 2,100 2,493 ++ 423 
WV GOGUETOUUCTSS tro cc to ett oc ciscicl tle ore Held stereos datete reese Ane sale 2,174 210 2,384 + 229 
Paper ErOUUetS cn. cote ss dae deoken dete sdeeseses cong, 1,045 308 1,353 = 308 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries..................... 669 316 985 + 262 
Tron and Sveel Productshiaw.. cc ac daw dec aasadacar edness coseesen 3,540 436 3,976 + 1,088 
Pransportsvion LQUIPIMONteL. orcas. 4 idddenscdaerseanee dass ace 1,75 213 1,988 be 392 
INon=Rernous Metal PrOUUCES. «0.6 passed casne foie sles eisidiece stats 720 185 905 +e 266 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies.............06.2seeeeeseeees 509 500 1,009 -b 273 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products...........ceeececeeccersseseee 673 114 787 + 90 
Proaucts om retroleum and Coali!....cccccovsecudocedecotseds 77 25 102 fe 2 
GheamicalsProducts 4a. er xsese te ceeaacasscvaeeveess 448 205 653 + 72 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries...............0.0.000.- 534 536 1,070 “+ 186 
TNS CHUL CUNO IN rE. Fofolore tetera tec ole rent ied siceie gece, she, sleele ainieiens 15,624 223 15,847 + 2,953 
i Keneral CONGIACLOIS! sar thi wc cldavaeenelindsd ketasddeandcc dade 10,694 128 10, 822 -+- 1,926 
Special Trade Contractors. :..5...6..0cccecscessscccceesscdees 4,930 95 5,025 + 1,027 
Transportation, Storage and Communication.................. 8,170 549 8,719 + 3,096 
PP ransSPOLtablONy.. ciel aietsisetel ong 21h 6s Sas 4s F554 he sieid dedcaas 7,560 275 7,835 + 2,777 
NGOra bere eee citer tales clordons siecle tissssseceesecedaas 465 77 542 4 220 
(Clatrien hin les 810) | ncn ODOC UDECEHO Ce eCe ee GOOn Oe neon Ooo. 145 197 342 + 99 
Public Utility Operation. .................ccceccecerecesreccenes 454 60 514 + 211 
[GIG Os no Ja> SO GG Um GRUB NOOO e OO HOOD GH: Son Ce IE cris imac 8,770 6,184 14,954 + 2,401 
VIN SELLO REE olereinioie ici sisies die @iclovareiciel vic) elelelsle sie sie sie's/ssleisis e'sis,cje\ee 3,781 1,925 5,706 bt 810 
TRACT... 07 OR aso caer ab Godbe COO A GOO OTED D.C GRGUOR UO COCO OOO Ic 4,989 4,259 9,248 + 1,591 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate................---s2ese0e8 639 1,153 1,792 + 454 
SBT VICE TR eee iain aie Boe sists ale ohals ro! siale ate) onic) iar. scaletersieieroresie ais 16,310 15,793 32,103 + 4,156 
Community or Public Service.............:0ceeseeeeeeeecnees 1,120 1,344 2,464 + 525 
Government Service 3,541 884 4,425 = 128 
I EereALION GOLVICEl es csicitss one He sieciclecisicin a « ciee's eis temisle sielsisiciens 2,566 276 2,842 ote 185 
IES IRINIESMISELVACE ec aeiice ile eis ors Geto sic ela's aleleie aie sc ecersaiciae's!> 0'6le, sialis 3,840 1,324 5, 164 + 1,004 
Personal Service vecuicin iin nae scieteles cisisrcleiels ¢ sient. bslejele7s steieisieinjas 5,243 11,965 17,208 + 2,570 
Gv ATI Ge OUR eens aicieoeieteleicismitielte sles sialsiedis.el» ele eeisieiers 85,399 49,523 134,922 + 31,619 
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TABLE D-4.—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX 
AS AT JULY 31, 1962. 


(Sourcr: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission.) 


Registrations for Employment 


Male Female Total 





Occupational Group 





Professionaliewlansrertal WOrkers. 7-1. seine oc tusienicda coacssrcsiaccer eet: 7,594 1,990 9,584 
GlericalWorkersage vcr ae. Bee ae ak se ee ee Re ees ee ie 16,909 41,435 58,344 
Salas. Workers fe. ccc Gisre eile scsce tse ot Oe © sicichare Pad calaie sieieelsee ae 6,995 13,498 20, 493 
feersonaldy, LD OMeSstiC SenVICe W OLKErs) «aah -cicicreieiafohairs cercievapauciererra ia ekocre arses 26,014 20, 203 46,217 
ISG IM ON shee oes ee crcse ies csss oia xc esos eee AI aCe ociee CTR ee te ae ae 833 11 844 
' 
Agriculture, ishing, s Horestrya (ix Log. ee ac cates otter ae nein ree eaters cere 6, 063 1,013 7,076 
Skilled Bnd Senn-Okilled) WOrkers.... 2.5 «sete sone eis ok, cn lebih aaa ee 81,038 14, 082 95, 120 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco).............scceccecesecescevecs 858 369 1,227 
extileswclothing, ete.: 2%. ..24eeekic Chen os Oe te ee ee 1, 886 8,332 10,218 
Lumber and lumber products PT co RST eos SOOO Ob Ons OCDE on te or me 8, 434 93 8,527 
Pulp-paperi(inel. printing):...s.c00 caches ces «ie cr eee ee 842 3821 1, 163 
Leatherjandveather products: «4.4, 5 .ahee.. we eeidess.acht. hie ioe eee 680 740 1,420 
Stone; claya& glass products......1. eben eens den ee ee ND OB om ae 264 32 296 
poMetalworking: ©....2'8s sibs s ax.nte eek oo ee ic te nt ee ee ee 10,814 935 11,749 
Folectrica) 288 oc 652. bo Bibs eas occ bl cee an elie irsks oy ee eee 1,508 982 2,490 
i ransportationveq Wipmeérts. ...0. <4. eee aie ecient tee hee ine 1,370 52 1, 422 
Mining 1G QR de oso. SRT ele cule tr oa ce Oe ie te cic ae we ee eee 1, 263 _ 1, 263 
i Constructing... 06.0.8 ks news oct ie oon Ran ea ee ee 12,965 4 12,969 
wLransportationt(except seamen)... 4... ae co tes. seth che os cit ear oe ee 15, 825 94 15,919 
Communications(& publichutility:.£. seam. ae mete eee ree 440 1 441 
Tradevandtaervice,...02 Oe oo sown eee er ee Oe a eee 3,524 1235 4,759 
Other,skilledand semi-slalleds. ..... Heh: con. oee a uel de ne 14,170 674 14, 844 
FP OreMmiens fp ders ssc nes Bee ee + ink «ees ces eee a uae ee ce ee 1,751 211 1,962 
EXD PLOMUICOSYS ares aths sie Mouieleialoe te eerste stale anaes TEM ro re eT ee 4,444 7 4,451 
Whskilled Workersys..0.dceetiocsiss br dee eb le ee eee 79,006 21,175 100, 181 
oodkand! tobatcos. 4. 80s aa wsascats MRPs an Sdaceke teh, ae 2,545 5,301 7,846 
Lumber & lumber products 6,455 281 6, 736 
Metalworking oc... de sR re es os ots stoke os cmon ae eee 3,045 440 3,485 
(Construction. Wires cece cies 6 tse ME he se ee ee ee 29,798 6 29,804 
Othersunslalled workers essacc os be ihc son cae ho ee eee 37,189 15, 148 52,337 
GRAN D TOTAL oa cake cabatietins 5 tae hie eee eee 224,452 113,407 337,859 


i EEE 
(1) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, AT 
JULY 31, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 




































Bees a) Figyote 
Office July 31 es Office July 31 be? 
* | July 31 » | July 31, 
1962 1961 1962 1961 
Newfoundland................... 7,691 7,205 || Quebec—Concluded 
Gomer SrOogk ser. saatt ae cece s tt 2,441 2,333 SING SRO abeesorinobod cinta 3,662 3,359 
Grand, Mallesri Ss. saerinedsiscctlss 625 650 Orel’. o, chats ees ae seeen saws nes 927 1,700 
St. Jobnt seeped. iste tei s satmias caw’ 4,625 4,222 ‘Thetford Minesi.i:s4 ceeseesc ees 1,001 845 
SE TOIS= TUL VICLES. pcjs.c aisle, celels arsietsiays oF er 2, re 
Prince Edward Island............ 1,328 1,229 Weiler ae wicrcittclele dotale sxtatre Lis x 
Charlottetown... f.6ibsccsiecss. "700 ‘878 Valleyfield.......sessseseseseeses 1,380 | 1,147 
iS) VAG. cele sees ss Sas 628 653 TGHOMA Verne. cee. eee ces ec ; : 
 raee Wille: St. Georgesse.....ceetccs 1, 230 886 
ae coe 13,181 | 13,678 || ontario 117,216 | 133,570 
MVDESPBb sas Wecc te dale cles cine ceuise AT AG siejoa) a suatele leieseig/¢/s)a)iebal eim\eisaic/®) +4 
Bridgewater 561 686 eal Brae, Mal atchans ante diate ecere ni ar 
IN AES Word if oo adas agate Nowe 3,977 3,546 Bollevill beaauaie “aiainue. eis © excise SBIR ex <5 es 1014 Psits 
anyenneas waa cietrnia es cree sca 267 236 CHEVILE.... 2. seer esscesreceees 4 , 

: Bracebridge ves . sia cssiesaaeecncts 379 384 
A RO eee a he hae ds ee Brampton mine seece aera eters seca 1,091 1,052 
Now Gas ode leash sits! eng th Phalsae |ll Cbrantlorda,.....1stttsatccesass 1,896 | 2,486 
Science Ube. sleeiteice ie "548 Mea ||| firockvillots......tssre.teatraas: 427 393 

spring sy Dds BA ore 2.380 2.801 Carleton Place)...ct:cstscesess es 162 141 
meas Mita es "68 | 1,241 || Ghatham......-.+.-seerserrree. 2,380 | 1,097 
i le ee , ODOUTE tae Teese ected fete 
SES CO ee ie a Collingwood. ...+02esssesssssee 0] a8 
oS) ae ee eee OUIWAll ees ter scsi ba emesis ‘ ; 
Biot Lakes cmaeter se secs eer 309 495 
SE ae ro MERON siete ee oes alee ee Fort Brie Se BAe Py | Sei 338 372 
EMITSt MRE. ov eale res gep aes ek IRRRiteas. . OLAal Chas coals 
aad aS pe senteee nesses et eeeees i oe Fort Willis) 4... evacecartabndk 12 145 ! ; 252 
undston....++ sreeeereereees be edad oaaeth tates eae i 
Recdanicien WuANOSS ah smoenby ere ee 1p, ae 1 oe heey Re are gine 154 150 
Minto... .cs.ceeeeeeeeeesereceres Godenicieeaese see ssittisiec ete 
-Moncton®) 2,555 2006. | Gein de en fb ev ee 1, 129 1,539 
Newcastle 917 868 Flaraslton. <.vsc chaos ores bens ..| 7,980] 10,655 
Saint Olin setters ie. celeste 2,525 2,448 Hawkesbury 280 384 
ef Sceplen se emicc ciel a ieeerate.s ae bee Kapuskasing 640 
Eee eee ees ot tncra ses. a NTs EOE o 
ES aL So ee 443 apg’ {el tenon See eo ne 1,592 | 1,496 
Kirkland Lake...........+essseee- 485 869 
QUCDEE.........0ccccccceseccscveres 109,770 | 101,415 Feitchener mei ee ss cis ieiecisteteie seteisieter= 2,014 2; oe 
A igal AITO ete sod oO oes 1,807 1, 563 Leamington.......-+++++sssesee0s 651 0 
RENE IS 22 clssis SA las 290 269 LindSay.. o..- cnc ccnesccciccccceses 739 681 
BE COIGD A G OGD. GO oe 430 441 Tuistowel. «2.2 cce0ssssc0w nsec nsisis 173 171 
ae wy ae Ae aoe eee 906 711 PRONG OM eee tie peesl= creiiele ete cata sisi3is 3,270 3, 607 
Dh SOP RE a 407 530 lel dee cae ageless te pa a 
751 601 Miran dies cain clevele sieteie's 4) #1sislovalotaiere 
1,136 503 Napanee......s-seeeeseeeseececes 229 290 
Chicoutimi. sseeiee leis cicteralos's 1,870 1,646 New Liskeard ®) ' oe ae 
Cowanay ltr .edevseeseeins + ose os ae oi SO awenl a neocon eee een eeecees ee a 
Tie cine seca cclh an tirtOO. lao . Sol |] aNIAEATS PAUB sya. 02 5 src ce rscinrs , ’ 
Panceayile ot 1,425 1,863 North Bay.......-++++sseeeereees 681 ae 
Warnham, (220 oe. Seth ss lade os 6's 326 519 Oakville.......+++++ssseeeeeeeess re co 
Forestvillosg. 023. c2the ssc ewes on ioe dririny: SiN gon nBat lia 4 8,597 8,003 
et aeiG,| Lal? Ottana. ss sceeeseseentes 3,165 | 3,962 
ML eee a eanis ae curiae aig vane mocie 1,600 1,784 WEN, DOUDC., scicinisic orice sins ssie see 
J elistte EE e tae ei ere ve aeeres's «0S 2,587 - Se Fane bison bah sb aene celia’ abcltia a et 
ene WERE OPE IE 2,151 ; BIN PYOKO ia a3 6 amis mis eiaecd « siorpie/aiele 
Teanaieeined toe, cits. 428 Wiel Perth gs ou bases cree cee 338 | | 402 
Hien, Malfiniel i sarllatine. «. nou. 526 868 Peterborough (sda tes nates os 2, 084 388 
- Oe ees 692 632 ICKON. ....cccevccccccscccccccces 
Say ale ao knee 1.496 | 1,743 || Port Arthur,.......+-cceoe-eerees 1,250] 1,777 
ner dees. ence eas tees sss 703 ed Port Colborne.......e++-seseeees oe ae 
IN aro us RASA catia SOOO CORE OCRORE an A i peat Ba NNN arerersteseincueretecs cto telsis ae oe 
i 2 Og) (gl eae 27 en dieu cnsudiow e's peviewaiteintn 
eee diy fr eaTR Be. Gathorinoaescccciscouaescsee 4,498 | 3,770 
“oer rege eta en cl haan | pene 
+ Sorat’ 785 863 Sault Bian Marie. sccuneans etary oer 1, au 1; He 
Montréal 42,052 46,586 SiMe. .... see eeeeeeeeeesescees ane 
New Richmond 465 a Ser oat Pi Pui slelaiae sees eisveua. ate on an 
599 miths Falls........secesesessoes 
eeraht: Kets 9,227 7,870 Stratford.......seeeeseseeeeeces ae ae 
Ee oe oa ants 1,682 1,380 Sturgeon Falls........+seesseeees Fe er 
Pai LAA a Aaa i et Abrpeaatiete eek npn | 0 1) 
ey é i IDUTZ.. 62 sees ees a 7 
PR secre ake 1,646 1,640 CW ary YTAITISG ote & sh vrersicieieielelaiaysieteeie's)s\ 9) ; ’ 
Boks Agathe des Monts 218 BGG I) Siioeonbo.Ay cds vssusieneys wbeners eas 25, 637 31,571 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue 541 759 TrentON....scccccrccscccscccceces = 556 
Stan DhGrese sen ineaii cas ors vrucieisye 1, 422 1,274 Walkerton.....++++++seeseeeeeees ae es 
St. Hyacinthe...............006 1,410 1,501 Wallaceburg....-.sseesececececes pits rece 
ae 1,978 17385 || Welland.........ss++eseeereeeeees ; 
St. Jean Cae a lniel Flee TR O\e\ ain 6) ealere re) Mels eles ’ i ’ 494 RW OR ki Gy shone weet 2, 573 3, 035 
hen CLOMMGre cer ratere ras siete lelaxerein atecerevs 1,009 ’ nao a a We SN be 9,424 10, 342 
(ON 1 EA ee re 1,088 1,585 Windsor......sccecseoees ia 579 
Sha winigadiees saakccsnsintsnuaes- 2,686 2,477 Wroodlstowk, cs aime sa escee sans 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, AT 
JULY 31, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Previous 


Previous 


—| | —_——— |, | 





(1) 
Office July 31, 
1962 

Manitoba cde ciicc doen crate sion ites 12,817 
MB PST COM eiersh wero. dans wie lesfern tre aes 956 
DAUD DIN eho sess Maisto a aisle ciaatens 461 
JO ae ee bak cemiae Gerad hn oeeriote 129 
Portage llaverairie: hy... cen e <n « 515 
PDE Pas ene an Ghiate ier nets cee es 209 
IWIN pe Piers ta eco inc/oscroe ects s 10, 547 
Saskatchewan.................... 8,616 
iste vant te caro tee eeeP ee ieSidies 151 
Ibloydminstera seis $eas <0 ches ns oss 126 
Moose Dawa fie seas clercctelsoxs 624 
Worthy attletord.,. cece eee 433 
Prince Alberts. ai hogee ces ic ea inet 973 
Ug eriab otf she ne HOO AE See 2,528 
Aska tOOMeee iver Peon cher te-c2. ates 2.030, 
SwaltiC arent ssw adele reece 323 
Wey DUI Aaa ceictteclenasiere fa: cay, 147 
OPK CON apie rs ctr dcvecctes «die daniels 774 
Alberta net ei nc de eerste sa ae 18,869 
IB [AIEIMOLOM Ee cio. Ge cee esis ei ce 303 
Gal cary a trie ea Baaieujasicomnnen 5, 816 
Orumbhellenw x... seen. 295 
1DYsboneayeyr ova) yee ee aN 9,078 
EV CSON Re aerials so csseen ert asec: 352 
(Crandesarairicre teen eerie c 592 
Heth brid eeu. a.m laa. 1,129 
Medicine TAR to icc wclscicinn oa oo ou 587 
Red. Deere... cease neces occ. VWs 


14,472 
1,039 
545 


166 


(1) 
Office July 31 
1962 
British Columbia................. 37,292 
Chilliwacks..g.cs. Soe 710 
(ourtens Vary. occu Seco se ee 779 
GCranbrookie.th.cat. een ee 562 
DawsontCreelc) “ete ence eae 909 
DUNCAN ). ARR Bes cpoid ese te 831 
Kam lOOpSee soos Sa ee 726 
Kelowna.eee. tak fon ce eee 496 
Kitimat. 2 ek aoe ee a eee 83 
Mission..City:..28-6 4. eee ee 658 
Naini Mose eo eee ee 895 
Nelson. §.08o.ccact aac ee ee 410 
New Westminster................ 5,821 
Penticton 3.05 .chacce eee ee 735 
Port-Alberniz: ict gcc eee ee 580 
Prince, Georret.c4 este eee 989 
Prince, Rupertaca. 20) eee 484 
‘Princeton’ ae & Oo eke eee 234 
Quesnel )2F an. rane eee 576 
Trails; hacreat. oe so ro ee 452 
VanCOUVern + dc. fee 16,819 
Vernon2,20 fog. conto: eee 834 
Victoria. S26. accek ate Pees 2,449 
Wihitehorae.: 4). 06.2 heer eee 260 
Canada: 98%. cz. ee eee 337,859 
Males....2 U5 Accs soae sack eee: 224, 452 
Homales, A8¥, .5...4. tusnpgetaan ees 113, 407 


364,009 
246,016 
117,993 


a a a a a ee ee 


@) Preliminary—subject to revision. 


() Includes 88 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 
) Prior to May 1962 figures included with Kirkland Lake local office. 
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Technical Note to ’D” Tables 


Tables D-1 to D-5 present selected statistics 
emanating from _ operations of National 
Employment Offices. These statistics, there- 
fore, must be interpreted in the light of National 
Employment Service policy, operations, and 
reporting methods. Within this context, these 
operational statistics can provide useful in- 
formation on labour supply and demand, 
historically and at specific points in time, by 
occupations, industries and local office areas. 

Each National Employment Office is engaged 
in: (1) receiving applications for employ- 
ment, assessing and recording the qualifica- 
tions, interests, and aptitudes of the applicants, 
and assigning the occupational classifications 
which represent the applicants’ highest levels 
of skill; (2) receiving orders for workers from 
employers, recording the employers’ specifica- 
tions for job vacancies, and classifying the 
orders occupationally and according to the 
industrial activity of the employers; (3) 
selecting from among available applicants the 
persons whose qualifications most closely 
approximate the specifications on the employers’ 
orders; and (4) initiating clearance procedure 
to inform other National Employment Offices 
when suitable applicants are not available 
locally to fill employers’ requirements. (There 
are numerous other related activities engaged 
in by National Employment Offices, but these 
are not the subject of the operational statistics 
under discussion.) 

The industrial classification system used to 
classify employers and employers’ orders is the 
Standard Industrial Classification of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


The occupational classification system used 
for classifying employers’ orders and applica- 
tions for employment is that of the Dictionary 
of Occupational Titles, published by the 
United States Employment Service. This system 
is based solely on the needs of the personnel 
selection process, and as a result is dissimilar 
from other occupational groupings such as 
occur in the census or in various salary 
evaluation systems. 

The two basic statistical reports of the 
National Employment Service _ reflect these 
operations and systems of classification. 

One of these statistical reports is produced 
from a physical count of the local office files 
of orders and applications, and shows by occu- 
pational groups the number of unfilled vacan- 
cies and registrations for employment that are 
active on the last working day of each month. 
Certain exclusions are made in this count, how- 
ever. Total unfilled vacancies specifically 
exclude “deferred vacancies,” ie., those 
vacancies that are listed with the local offices 


but for which employers are not yet ready to 
accept referrals or confirm hiring. Total 
registrations for employment exclude those per- 
sons who are known to be employed but are 
seeking different work, those persons who also 
have applications registered with other local 
offices, those persons who are seeking part-time 
work only, those persons who have registered 
in advance of their availability for work, 
and a few other similar categories. Since 
registrations are retained on an active basis for 
14 days, these totals will include some 
applicants who have found work on their 
own but have not so notified the local office. 
Month-end data taken from this report on 
unfilled vacancies and registrations for em- 
ployment are to be found in Tables D-1, D-4 
and D-5. With particular reference to Table 
D-5, it should be noted that the totals given for 
each office represent the whole area served by 
the office and not simply those in the city or 
town in which the office is located. 


The other basic statistical report contains 
monthly totals of certain National Employment 
Office operations, including such items as 
registrations received, vacancies notified, and 
placements effected, during the whole of the 
month reported. In this report, “registrations 
received” include the total number of 
registrations recorded during the month, and 
therefore differ considerably from “registrations 
for employment” taken from the other report, 
which deals only with selected registrations at a 
specific point in time. Vacancies notified and 
placements effected are recorded in this report 
by industry groups, but in the table published 
here, only placements effected are shown by 
industry groups. 


“Vacancies Notified” are the total number of 
job openings that have been listed by employers 
with National Employment Offices, and, as 
such, provide an indication of fluctuations in 
the demand for workers. “Placements Effected” 
are the number of confirmed placements made 
by the NES on the vacancies notified. As such, 
placements effected provide an_ indicator of 
the number of persons who have found employ- 
ment during the period. Placements effected 
include regular placements, casual placements 
(in jobs with an anticipated duration of six 
days or less), and transfers-out (placements 
involving the movement of workers from one 
local office area to another). 


Tables D-2 and D-3 contain data on registra- 
tions received, vacancies notified and placements 
effected, and placements by industry, respec- 
tively, taken from the operational report cover- 
ing the whole of each month. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local 
offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, D.B.S. from 
information supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 270, February issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT (Revised*) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


a aaa RT a I a na a ee) 








End of: Total Employed Claimants 

1962=May.:.. Sasi dee Os Hee OR BR le See 2... ace 3,895,000 3,631, 100 263, 900 
April 2.58 ese hh ec iy haa ces see ee ees ee Oks cee 4,064, 000 3,499,500 564,500 ~ 
Marchi tictisers-cigeticwidier bisioccxs fat atte cys des EM ce ee 4,144,000 3,456, 500 687,500 
WODTUATY |. > a sisscscn'9\o'sca ote ciate tet am eheisice ais ee 4,161,000 3,442,300 718,700 
PANUATY oe cs eet cas eee Oe ee See nL ee ais ee 4,158,000 3,459,500 698,500 

1961—-Decem bert ye is His, SUES OI ee ods Se oe oe 4,139,000 3,537, 800 601, 200 
NOVO DER» isis ac crite ae Cee | a on ee 4,023,000 3,637,000 386,000 
October;2i2.4.. See, RR | ee, SR Se - 3,940,000 3,671,300 268, 700 
Septemberisi es Chee LO. Ae Oe. ee 3,913,000 3,683, 800 229, 200 
Auncust 2505's. GaPS EME «SRE ies See | Se 3,939,000 3,709, 700 229, 300 
Jil yid; Sere s. « apevahasprasetaetce ote ernayale Oe ee 3,918,000 3,662,700 255, 300 
JUNO ecateiaiare sasahrwrs oxeps eeu Besa Semon. + Cocoon eee ot ee 3, 896, 000 3,629, 100 266,900 
MBG 28 chi vote es untae Res ce cus eaine: Tee ee ee ca eee 4,021,360 3,505, 820 515, 540t 


et ea i tee vein bees 
*Revised on the basis of June 1, 1961 book renewal. 


+The number of persons reporting to local offices as claimants during the first two weeks of book renewal. For 
other months, the claimants are as shown in Table E-2. 


TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
JUNE, 1962 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act; D.B.S. 


0e6030a—eana—snasas60swsT*oOoanmaamygpaomSxw@qwmwxyqwqyqyqwownamaaa9amwwsqwqxw$wwwoOnanaaaTYS 
Claims filed at Local Offices, | Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending * 











Fagence Total | Entitled | Not , 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to Pending . 
oft Benefit to 

Benefit 
Newfoundland: ;: 5. /scitisiig.oeienmeons.! 1,701 1,314 387 2,024 1,062 962 563 
Prince Edward Island...... So Os ete On aoe 231 150 81 249 173 76 54 
Nova cotia. se euetapsinisterc ace sie eicie eerrereet tite 3,927 2,319 1,608 4,145 3,024 1,121 967 
New Brunswick, 20..022%9, 363 ut 2,895 1,872 1,023 3,073 2,029 1,044 906 
Quebee. oi. .css osc s cake. ASR 29, 495 19,070 10, 425 29,905 20,398 9,507 10,170 
Ontario So's. slajelefaieelaatstalatelstare atte eetohTa nen 34,497 21,228 13, 269 35, 496 24,294 11,202 9,515 
Manitoba. Oiririns steer oe 3,544 2,347 1,197 3,934 2,567 1,367 840 
Saskatchewan «2 2) cee wee eee 1,618 1,096 §22 1,671 1,047 624 425 
re OPN Fos nein ee 4,489 | 2,952 | 1,537 | 4,915 | 31293 | 1,622 | 1,340 
British Columbia,, << oc. sha comes oc wes 11,087 6, 868 4,219 12,240 7,894 4,346 2,436 
Total, Canada, June 1962............. 93, 484 59,216 34, 268 97,652 65, 781 31,871 27,216 
Total, Canada, May 1962............. 138, 439 92,945 45,494 153, 463 119, 826 33,637 31,384 
Total, Canada, June 1961............. 112, 845 67,970 44,875 118, 433 84,615 33,818 28,621 


et eee 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 36,994. 


tIn addition, 38,432 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,959 were special requests not granted and 2,400 were 
appeals by claimants. There were 9,367 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 
POSTAL, JUNE 29, 1962 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.5. 

















Number of weeks on claim June 30 

Province and Sex se a aes Sit eal Bhan Abe eee 71961, 

3-4 A ie - ef ver - ota 
bie 5-8 9-12 | 13-16 | 17-20 og wif Postel | siuserna te 
Cerndsk Om ee 214,311 | 59,320 | 22,760 | 31,252 | 25,519 | 18,872 | 13,380 | 43,208] 31.2 | 266,876 
Male...... "rt 1) 436'524 | 39,660 | 14,712 | 19,524 | 16,932 | 12,311 | 8/001 | 25,384} 34.3] 177,195 
Polen 77,787 | 19,660 | 8,048 | 11,728] 8,587 | 6,561| 5,379 | 17,824 | 25.6 89/681 
Newfoundland..........+- 6,678 984 454 778 857 761 g95 | 1,949] 71.2 6,427 
dig teen: 1.8: 5,633 817 346 684 755 661 786| 1,584] 72.5 5,435 
Peale. eo... 2d. 28: 1,045 167 108 94 102 100 109 365 | 63.8 992 
Prince Edward Island.... 749 160 61 111 92 63 54 208 52.9 808 
ale, 4 te. does 466 100 41 73 59 40 37 116 | 56.2 516 
Tomalb. die onsies Ye 283 60 20 38 33 23 17 92| 47.3 292 
Nova Scotia.........0.+: 10,181 | 2,158 886 | 1,287] 1,649 863 629} 2,709} 41.3 12,842 
Ble. 4. Re ss oe 7,582 | 1,659 663 911 | 1,281 642 442 | 1,984] 41.4 10,242 
Beninl6s eons ses 2,599 499 223 376 368 221 187 725 | 41.1 2,600 
New Brunswick.........- 8,568 | 1,803 746 | 1,223] 1,600 942 538 | 1,716 | 50.0 9, 625 
ree a ae aes 6,185 | 1,298 556 879 | 1,348 738 364] 1,002} 51.9 6,980 
Wemalo. Ooh < sae. ds 2,383 505 190 344 252 204 174 714] 44.9 2.645 
facia) eee eA ee 66,079 | 19,750 | 7,303 | 10,360] 7,610} 6,114] 3,846] 11,096 | 29.5 82,611 
PSS Gis 38 1S Cee o 43'579 | 13,100 | 4,928] 6,738 | 5,186| 4,415 | 2,564| 6,648| 32.4 54.861 
Fomale. fA cece. 2 92'500 | 6,650 | 2,375 | 3,622| 2,424] 1,699] 1,282] 4,448] 23.9 27,750 
Btaricrtn a aes 71,161 | 22,199 | 8,067 | 10,054| 7,228] 5,368] 4,056 | 14,189} 20.6 93,959 
Minlee re e ow c 40,914 | 14,140 | 4,667] 5,440 | 3,948| 2,889] 2,017] 7,813| 20.9 59,060 
Parle eee bes 30,247 | 81059 | 3,400) 4,614] 3,280) 2,479 | 2,039 | 6,376} 20.1 34,899 
NUESSTONS - sagen bapa 9,890 | 2,473 936 | 1,413] 1,175 | 1,026 699 | 2,168] 23.8 10, 695 
AS a ee 6,168 | 1,664 574 873 748 582 395 | 1.332 | 27.9 6,647 
Pomnle tc. es snk 3,722 809 362 540 427 444 304 836 | 16.9 4.048 
Saskatchewan........++-- 5,010 962 427 759 644 428 400 | 1,390} 48.7 5, 652 
Malem e f .. 2,861 585 235 433 403 250 206 749 | 49.6 3,336 
Porialo remne ice es 2,149 377 192 326 241 178 194 641 | 35.8 2,316 
iariae eels ivie ces 11,983 | 2,824] 1,343] 1,682] 1,786 | 1,272 903 | 2,173 | 66.0 12,219 
Miafov AC). D4). cb! 7,928 | 1,969 958 | 1,169] 1,263 863 Bid 1 $2192,) £7220 8/081 
ea ee eal oe 4,055 855 385 513 523 409 389 981} 54.3 4,138 
British Columbia........ 24,012 | 6,007] 2,537 | 3,585 | 2,878| 2,035 | 1,360) 5,610) 27.4 32,038 
Male tere cas oc. 15,208 | 4,328 | 1,744| 2,324] 1,941) 1,231 676 | 2,964] 30.5 22.037 
SE aig eichatae niet seo 8,804 | 1,679 793 | 1,261 937 804 684 | 2,646] 22.0 10,001 


TABLE E-4—BENEFICIARIES AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, JUNE 1962 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


SS oes 











Amount of 
Province Weeks Paid Ses Paid 

2 ee Pr Ee eee 
HAI ex CU CHLETLGL LUT CL MEETS cle te gual eisieteie seis e/srelainie’a ¢/sisis viaivie's elelele,# eis elpieleisieisieieicisie «+e 0/s) 1s 44,817 1,084,072 
Prince Edward Island........cecccecscccccccessccccsscerscssecoeseserecsersees 4,742 96,095 
Dee bP ye oe oe, ee aac eat cabs eases keane ene samwce cence nan eeie 52,097 1,141,473 
PTO CES URS WIE e acs foidid dc ce 50 4 bosa cin ortis'e sig e'cie e Hleisingels cis sie oa Wildars epitie eis 47,385 1,054,061 
eee ect ee roan yeh ap ne tigas > 84 a8 sis Cnigenreaieee sce sais hes * 18 eS * 223,681 5, 294,939 
Gr cacic Eerste ico cies isle cieievelereio siels)e siete ele s ele e.cie sialeiereisieje.e cies ee sies ee ees 237, 274 5, 493, 980 
OR reaen Bra lic Sua aisssicioreciod aaitininiecinalg. 220% s od sin tip 8s a+ 99 4.88.9 40, 282 951,475 
Be eat oie iy aieae scickcs snk bane ne ccseeeaes see ecennesse sees 20, 488 478,022 
Re NR) PEE reg sia acpiers odo ow oon aah 0 0 deta amnasaitinne # me vice oe 41,300 1,034,074 
eM Ole tne Ob 5 toncinc COORGDRD GOON OG ODOR OOO OUOC EOD IUGR OT TCS I iI aa 85,909 2,080,988 
Total, Canada, June 1962........eescsecceeceesrercrescesecresseeees 797,975 18,709,179 
Total, Canada, May 1962.........-+- Vea ndaaenoncrpppoccocaccocnad 1,893, 197 45,409,414 
Total, Canada, June 1961.........0-seeccecccecceecceserersessceeees 1,098, 256 25, 890, 434 


es ec 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949-100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Health Recre- 


: Tobacco 
re Total | Food | Housing | Clothing | TTnspor- ee yor ams 
cono 


Care Reading 


1957 — Year g. i0,<sntonemnrae cae 122.6 118.6 127.3 108.2 133.2 139.9 134.2 109.1 
1958-—Yean. #3. 7. Neaeaes sce 125.7 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 110.1 
1909 — Viearsy. ware. eee scree 127.2 122.2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
1OG0— Veat ns ton cubreste cs aie 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
1OGT— Anigtistaemeecn ara ts 129.1 125.3 132.9 112.1 139.0 154.6 145.4 LEGS 
Sonrenbien) Pen oie 129.1 123.2 133.5 113.1 140.0 155.0 146.7 117.3 
Octoper. 27 eitass tee 129.2 123.3 133.6 113.6 140.0 155.3 146.2 117.3 
November. .....0.0....: 129.7 123.6 133.7 114.0 141.5 156.7 146.3 117.3 
December....J.56.. 7...) 129.8 124.5 133.8 113.7 141.1 156.8 146.3 117.3 
1962—Januatype tic ts so eens bas 129.7 124.8 134.0 111.6 140.6 156.8 146.6 117.3 
Pebriarys.3..4.0!2.f2588 129.8 125.0 134.0 111.8 140.7 157.2 146.7 117.2 
Marelt. ines 1. 80h oo < bone 129.7 124.4 134.0 112.9 139.9 157.2 146.7 117.5 
PA DIIL, eyes pone oars Ce 130.3 125.8 134.0 113.2 140.2 158.1 146.6 117.9 
Bey oe Sele oe avatar toe 130.1 124.5 134.5 112.8 140.4 158.2 147.1 117.9 
DUNS) Fee. ae 130.5 125.6 134.9 113.1 140.4 158.2 147.0 117.9 
tab yr hy Bel Recs- sha Beata rant ole 131.0 127.0 135.1 112.9 140.7 158. 4 147.8 117.9 
AU gUSt. 1S 5 ys ebbubiane 131.4 128.4 135.1 112.7 140.8 158.2 147.8 118.0 
ne 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF JULY 1962 





(1949 = 100) 
—6060—0_6060@—0—$0—0@—00D0»@ssO_O_=~oq0®sSsSmSsSsS SSS 
sas Food |Housing| Clothing | _Trans- wand ninephaed Oa 
00 ousing| Clothing : ation an an 

July June July portation | Personal Reading | Alcohol 

1961 1962 1962 are 
St. John’s, Nfld..} 116.9 117.4 living 111.0 113.4 111.6 124.5 155.2 152.6 98.9 
Halifaxs eee ee 127.8 129.6 130.3 122.6 133.9 123.0 139.2 163.4 164.0 123.9 
Saint Johnes: oc... 129.7 130.9 131.8 126.3 131.6 Pala 143.6 184.5 150.8 124.3 
Montreal: 3.5. nee 128.5 130.5 1H kel 132.4 134.6 105.8 159.9 163.8 142.0 118.7 
Ottawarte ssa 129.1 NGS PY) 131.9 126.8 UB Yy(s il 116.9 125.6 N(a§54) 8° 143.1 123.9 
Toronto COGer nae 130.5 132.3 132.6 124.5 139.3 117.9 Sos 7 156.1 184.2 122.4 
Winnipeg...... soa Stag 129.1 129.5 | .128.8 129.2 117.9 IS siyil L223 140.2 120.6 
Saskatoon-Regina..} 125.2 127.4 127.9 125u5 12 7el 126.5 USt oT 145.0 147.8 119.6 
Edmonton-Calgary| 124.4 125.9 126.4 121.9 127.2 120.8 130.3 162.8 142.0 119.6 
Vancouver......... 128.2 129.4 129.8 126.8 134.0 LG ae: 137.7 150.1 146.0 121.0 





N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to com- 
pare actual levels of prices as hetween cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
National Employment Service. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceeding a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on 
the series see page 114, January issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1957-62 








Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 





sone and 
ockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year re ty Strikes and | Workers rrr anal er. ae 
E ‘ nt o 
or Year ockouts Involved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 

oe a ee ae ee ee 242 249 91,409 1, 634, 880 0.14 
ORS os codon Aetono 0 Oc DB TOC HOCO ICDS UGLODOt 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
TOD oh ann use GOD do UOMO GDC CCD OOD: aaiocinmen 203 218 100, 127 2,286, 900 0.19 
ORD Aho saccades 5 OSU DORO RID UODO CO OED ep OmacED 268 274 49,408 738, 700 0.06 
LOGI MME eee tes wh wee See ee Maeda 272 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
OGD eSULY eee saeees cya ava ys esse - 28 4] 8, 806 94,680 0.09 
JATISTE soon ecb oncidta ab 0teae.0 Cee Boban 32 47 8,347 64,660 0.06 
September.......-....--e2eeeeeeeees 32 53 10,647 105,080 0.10 
Octoberser etre eect ce cels seca s 30 56 40, 400 416,660 0.38 
Wioiireyaall bfe!e 4a cogd. Suu Boeb en One nue 24 49 11,059 122, 100 0.11 
Wecemberencts ca: Seton oo See 13 40 22,000 140, 890 0.13 
NIGP ERIE AY Gano nn 0600 9c oonddOgns ON OOND 20 40 9,174 85, 420 0.08 
Mebruaryeseee ene cer ec ees 15 44 10, 855 72,070 0.07 
March EIEN, PAA chats Meter oteis'sje.e 6) 06: 30 46 12,426 143, 800 0.14 
Ie AA os TU ACCOR o> DOMDORO 18 40 12,328 142,770 0.14 
LY fee See eas setieiclcinisine =i. cwjsieiee ses 23 45 17,333 139, 700 0.12 
Afton crcl cacncecaxncuuio 500 OD Dn Odo UCU 27 53 14,545 260, 650 0.23 
IN conenonconuuo 35560 dda Oa oOOoE Hor 24 47 16,775 133, 650 0.11 


*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
JULY 1962, BY INDUSTRY JULY 1962, BY JURISDICTION 


(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 


ee EE ————————— a 
— 

















Strikes Strikes 

Workers Man- esses Workers Man- 

Industry rp ene Involved| Days Jurisdiction L Lhe Involved | Days 
OTCRULY. 2.5 <s <wmmenmerte hn Cer erie +> Sei te + 4 fies Eee = owe Newfoundland.........-|occeseceer[eecceeeeee|erecersces 
IMGHYSS,. oan onmo once ebdl been enene 4] | peomomen: al jour amr iinr Prince Edward Island...]......-.-+[ecesesseeeleceees cess 
Manufacturing..........- 20 3,523 46, 300 Nova Scotia..........-- 2 54 50 
@onstruction sve 13 4,165 40,580 New Brunswick........- 1 41 1,000 
Transpn. & utilities..... 8 9,019 45,800 Quebee)1. 5s 2s... 2ent eS: 10 4,011 51,450 
Mirademecnn tiaccne cactsie: 5 56 650 QOntarious ©) isaecstts 22 4,598 24,560 
ere ene IE igicg visu te fica Reve we Seo [ieee RHE Ros Manitobaiee bende oo 6 1,096 20,300 
Benvicernee te te 1 12 320 GagkatChe WAM. .cccicsenc|eos sa nuseefewe ens one [gaan > sane 
Public administration...|.......---[e-seeeeeer fesse ste Alberta........- Crraca! 1 96 1,920 
ee British Columbia....... 3 79 640 
All industries....... 47 TGivive 133, 650 Macderalsc. seb beiebye ss 2 6,800 33,730 
Seca aE Nan All jurisdictions..... 47 16,775 133, 650 


eee eee 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, JULY 1962 


(Preliminary) 


a 
ee EE—E—e—E—E—EEE—E—EEE—EEee———— eT LLP LL kL”) Ce es |) Aa eer ee 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 





MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
¥. W. Fearman Co., 
Burlington, Ont. 


Borden Company, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Silverwood Dairies, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Donlands, Dairy, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Leather 
A. R. Clarke Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Textiles 
Thor Mills, 
Granby, Que. 


Collins & Aikman Ltd., 
Farnham, Que. 


Clothing 
Arden Fur Corporation, 
Montreal, Que. 


Paper ; 
Bathurst Containers, 
Montreal, Que. 


Primary Metals 

Chromium Mining and 
Smelting, 

Beauharnois, Que. 


Machinery 
Dominion Engineering, 
Lachine, Que. 


CoNnsSTRUCTION 
Canadian Plumbing and 


Mechanical Contractors 


Assoc. . 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Sheet Metal Contractors 
Assoc., 
Winnipeg, Man. 


Electrical Contractors 
Section, Winnipeg 
Builders Exchange, 

Winnipeg, Man. 


Foundation Company, 
Sudbury, Ont. 


Corporation of Master 
Plumbers and Master 
Electricians, 

Quebec, Que. 


Sudbury Builders 
Exchange, 
Sudbury, Ont. 
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Union 


Teamsters Loc. 879 
(Ind.) 


Teamsters Loc. 647 
(Ind.) 


Retail, Wholesale 
Employees Loc. 422 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Teamsters Loc. 647 
(Ind.) 


Butcher Workmen 
Loe. 125L 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Textile Federation 
(CNTU) 


Textile Federation 
(CNTU) 


Butcher Workmen 


Loc. 400 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Woodworkers Loc. 2-279 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Metal Trades 
Federation (CNTU) 


Machinists Loc. 
1660 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Plumbers Loc. 
254 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Sheet Metal Workers 
Loc. 511 
(AFL-C1IO/CLC) 


I.B.E.W. Loc. 
2085 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Labourers Loc. 493 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Building Workers’ 
Federation (CNTU) 


Labourers Loc. 
493 (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Workers 
Involved 


350 


220 


200 


220 


272 


300 


110 


Duration in 

Man-Days 
Accu- 

July mulated 

3,470 | 8,950 
180 180 
50 50 
110 110 
4,200 | 5,200 
4,620 | 11,970 
2,990 | 2,990 
1,040 | 2,500 
3,600 | 3,600 
1,320 | 2,860 


1,100 | 23, 100 
(12) 


600 


185 


200 


782 


1, 200 


782 


11,400 


3, 890 


4,200 


3, 130 


12,000 


2,740 


44,000 


17, 400 


5, 100 


4,800 


3, 130 


12,000 


2,740 


Starting 
Date 


ececorce 


July 18 
July 18 


July 19 
July 19 


eoeeocoe 


eecrecee 


July 10 
July 24 


June 12 
July 17 


June 12 


ecoezcee 


eeecoee 


eeeoece 


Major Issues 


Result 


Wages~ 
Wages~ Return of workers. 


Disciplinary dismissal of 
union steward~Return of 
workers, suspension of 
steward. 


Wages~ Return of workers. 


Signing a first agreement~ 


Wages, Rand formula, 
seniority ~ 


Wages, union recognition, 
Rand formula ~ Wage _ in- 
crease 11¢ an hr. over three 
yrs.; union recognized, other 
benefits. 


Individual agreement follow- 
ing company’s withdrawal 
from Fur Guild~Company 
signed Fur Guild agreement 
separately. 


Wages, paid lunch period~ 


Wages, hours~ Wage increase 
5¢ an hr. Aug. 1961, 2¢ July 
eee 3¢ Jan. 1963, 3¢ July 
1963. 


Wages~ 


Wages~ Wage increase 10¢ an 
hr. July 28, 1962, 5¢ May 
1963, 5¢ Dec. 1963. 


Wages~ 


Wages, fringe benefits~ 


Wages~Return of workers 
pending meeting of LRB. 


Wages, hours~ Wage increase 
10¢ an hr. immediately, 10¢ 
Jan. 1963, 12¢ July 1963, 8¢ 
Jan. 1964, 5¢ Jan. 1965; hours 
of work reduced. 


Wages, hours~ Wage increase 
16¢ an hr. immediately, 11¢ 
July 1963; reduction in hours. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, JULY 1962 





q 








ee oe—eeeeeeeeeee————0—0—=— 0S —— 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 





Pentagon Construction, 
Kingston, Ont. 


Transpen. & UTILITIES 
Transportation 
Various trucking firms,* 


Montreal, Que., other points. 


Various trucking firms, 


Montreal, Que., other points. 


Various trucking firms,* 
Ontario. 


Various trucking firms, 
Ontario. 


Union 


Six construction 
unions (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
& (AFL-CIO) 


Teamsters Loc. 
106 (Ind.) 


Teamsters Loc. 106 
(Ind.) 


Teamsters, 
various locals (Ind.) 


Teamsters, various 


locals (Ind.) 


Starting 
Date 


Termi- 
nation 
Date 


Major Issues 


Result 








(Preliminary) 
Duration in 
Man-Days 
Workers 
Involved Ractic 
July mulated 

178 270 270 
800 3,330 | 47,300 
645 | 2,590 | 38,110 
6,000 | 30,400 |185, 400 
1,500 | 8,300 | 47,050 


May 27 





Refusal to cross Teamsters’ 
picket line~ Return of 
workers. 


Wages in a 3-yr. contract~ 
Wage increase 9¢ an hr. the 
first yr., 9¢ the second yr., 
8¢ the third yr. 


Wages in a 3-yr. contract~ 
Wage increase 9¢ an hr. the 
first yr., 9¢ the second yr., 
8¢ the third yr. 


Wages, piggy-back oper- 
ations~Wage increases, job 
protection for employees 
with 3 yrs. seniority when 
piggy-back used. 


Wages, piggy-back oper- 
ations~ Wage increases, job 
protection for employees 
with 3 yrs. seniority when 
piggy-back used. 


mune erm te 


*Federal jurisdiction. 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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Here’s VALUE 


A 50% Reduction under This Special 
GROUP SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


A 12 MONTHS’ SUBSCRIPTION 


TO THE 


LABOUR GAZETTE 


~ SL.90 |i 


FOR GROUPS OF FIVE OR MORE SUBSCRIBERS 


Cut the regular price in half by ordering five or more subscriptions at the 
same time. This offer is designed so that a union local can subscribe for 
its members, a company for its foremen and personnel officers, a university 
class for all students in labour relations, labour law, or labour economics. 


v 
A list of names and addresses of subscribers must accompany each order 


Vv 


Send remittance by cheque or postal money order, payable to the 
Receiver General of Canada, to Circulation Manager, LaBourR GAZETTE, 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Municipal Winter Works Incentive Program 


Federal Government again offers incentive to municipalities to undertake public 
works projects as means of stimulating winter employment. Two weeks before 
program was due fo begin 231 local authorities had submitted 416 applications 


By September 7, all provinces had ac- 
cepted the federal Government’s offer to 
continue the Municipal Winter Works In- 
centive Program during the coming winter 
on substantially the same basis as last year. 

And by September 28, two weeks before 
the opening date for the program, 416 
applications had been received from 231 
local authorities; 396 applications had been 
accepted. 

Under last winter’s program, 8,269 pro- 
jects were accepted from 2,747 municipali- 
ties, including Indian bands and unorganized 
settlements. The program provided jobs on 
site for an estimated 148,000 men tor more 
than 5,800,000 man-days of work. At least 
as many obtained off-site employment as a 
result of the program (L.G., July, p. 772). 


To Stimulate Winter Employment 


The Municipal Winter Works Incentive 
Program is a federal-provincial-municipal 
scheme to stimulate winter employment. It 
is designed to encourage municipalities and 
communities to create additional employ- 
ment during the winter months through the 
carrying-out of needed public works that 
would not be undertaken in the absence of 
the program. 

The bulk of those employed under the 
program must be unemployed at the time 
they are hired or persons who would be 
unemployed in the absence of special winter 
works projects under the program 

The facilities of the National Employment 
Service, where available, will be used in 
hiring workers to be employed on accepted 
projects. NES local offices are told of pro- 
jects to be undertaken in their areas, and 
the offices will co-operate with municipalities 
and their contractors in the recruitment of 
workers. 

This year one of the conditions is that 
Canadian materials be used wherever pos- 
sible, in order to assure that maximum 
employment results in Canada from the 
program. 

This will be the fifth consecutive winter 
for the program. Again this year, the pro- 
gram will be in effect for 63 months, from 
October 15, 1962 to April 30, 1963. 

Under the program, the federal Govern- 
ment offers to pay half the direct payroll 
costs, during the period the program is 
effective, of a municipality, or its con- 
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tractors or subcontractors, on approved pro- 
jects. Many provinces add further incentives. 
Municipalities wishing to take advantage 
of the incentive payments are required to 
complete applications covering proposed 
winter works projects and submit them 
to the provincial Government. Applications 
that are approved by the provincial Govern- 
ment are forwarded to the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, for federal approval. 


Projects That May Qualify 


Projects that may qualify for approval 
include any capital undertaking except work 
on schools and school grounds, hospitals 
and hospital grounds, subway transportation 
systems, and municipally owned buildings 
to be used for industrial or business pur- 
poses under private auspices. 

For example, construction of a skating 
rink for use by the general public would 
be acceptable, but construction of a build- 
ing for use by a service club would not. 

Reliance will be placed on the provincial 
Government to ensure that going wage rates 
will apply and reasonable hours of work 
prevail on winter works projects. NES 
offices have been instructed to observe hiring 
arrangements that may exist where munic- 
ipalities or contractors have a collective 
agreement providing for the hiring of union 
workers through the union. 

Preference will be given to projects pro- 
viding the greatest amount of employment, 
and priority will be given to projects in 
areas where winter unemployment is par- 
ticularly high. 


Applications Accepted 


The 396 applications accepted up to Sep- 
tember 28 this year were for projects with 
an estimated total cost of $52,592,000, of 
which the cost during the 64-month period 
the program is in effect is an estimated 
$32,423,000. 

The estimated direct payroll cost of the 
projects so far approved is $14,269,000, of 
which the payroll costs during the period 
of the program is an estimated $9,310,000 
and the federal share is an estimated $4,- 
595,000. 

The estimated number of men to be hired 
during the period of the program for work 
on the accepted projects is 10,212. The 
estimated number of man-days of work to 
be provided is 586,681. 
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From the Labour Gazette, October 1912 





50 Years Ago This Month 


28th annual convention of Trades and Labour Congress of Canada, in September 
1912, repeats request for repeal of Industrial Disputes Investigation Act, 
hears proposal that president be paid $150 monthly; secretary-treasurer, $100 


The 28th annual convention of the Trades 
and Labour Congress of Canada was held 
in Guelph, Ont., on September 9 to 14, 
1912. The LABoUR GAZETTE for October of 
that year published a lengthy report of the 
proceedings. 

Among those who took part in the open- 
ing proceedings were Hon. T. W. Crothers, 
K.C., Dominion Minister of Labour. 


Executive Committee Report 


The report of the executive committee 
dealt with the following: 

—The committee re-affirmed the action 
of the previous year’s convention in asking 
for the repeal of the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act. 

—On the subject of war, the committee 
said that the workers of Canada had no 
quarrel with those of Germany or any 
other country, and had nothing to gain by 
a commercial war. The only result of a 
war between Germany and Great Britain 
would be the degradation of the toilers, 
the committee believed. 

—Regarding an interview with the 
Dominion Government in January, the com- 
mittee said that among the subjects discussed 
were: opposition to the introduction of the 
wives of Sikhs into British Columbia, the 
prosecution of the Toronto Carpet Com- 
pany for alleged misrepresentations in bring- 
ing workers from Great Britain, and the 
Grand Trunk Pacific strike. (This was a 
strike of 300 machinists and boilermakers 
in Western Canada over hours of labour, 
wages and working conditions. It began on 
October 10, 1911, and was still going on at 
the time of the convention. It was not 
settled until December 13, 1913). 

—The committee referred to the defeat 
in the Senate of an amendment to the Rail- 
way Act to require railway companies to 
pay wages every two weeks instead of once 
a month. 

—The committee called attention to the 
appointment of a special committee of the 
House of Commons to investigate the ques- 
tion of old age pensions, and asked for 
instructions as to the preparation of labour’s 
case. 

Constitutional Amendment 

One of the resolutions adopted amended 
the constitution of the Congress by adding 
the following Article: 
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“Further, no national union, or local 
unions comprising said national union, shall 
be entitled to membership in this Congress 
when there is in existence an international 
union of their craft; nor shall any local 
union attached to a national body separated 
from their international organization be 
entitled to delegates in any central body 
chartered by this Congress.” 


The report of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, which was adopted, “recom- 
mended that the office of president be made 
permanent at a salary of $150 per month, 
and travelling expenses; that the salary 
of the secretary-treasurer be $100 per 
POU ss ca 


A special committee on immigration 
recommended, among other things, “that a 
protest be made against that form of re- 
cruiting for the Canadian militia which is 
now proceeding in Great Britain; that the 
head tax on Chinese be increased from $500 
to $1,000; also that the executive com- 
mittee urge upon the proper authorities the 
exclusion of all Orientals.” The report was 
adopted, the GAZETTE said. 


Industrial Disputes Investigation Act 


The convention decided to refer all resolu- 
tions regarding the Industrial Disputes 
Investigation Act to a special committee 
consisting of one delegate from each of the 
trades covered by the Act. 


Two resolutions had been presented at 
the convention. One requested that the 
Executive Committee demand the repeal 
of the Act, and the other asked that an 
endeavour be made to have the law ex- 
tended so as to include inside electrical 
workers, the GAZETTE reported. 


The special committee decided to refer 
the whole question to the convention with- 
out making any recommendation, and the 
convention, after debate, apparently de- 
cided to make no change in its stand of 
the year before. A resolution passed at the 
previous convention stated that although 
the Congress still believed in the principles 
of the Act it asked for its repeal in con- 
sequence, among other things, of the deci- 
sion of a Nova Scotia judge, “determining 
that feeding a starving man, on strike, con- 
trary to the Act, is an offence under the 
Act.” 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Throne Speech Predicts Moves to Spur Economic Growth 


A continuation of measures intended to 
strengthen Canada’s balance of international 
payments and the introduction of new 
means of promoting the country’s economic 
development and maintaining full employ- 
ment were forecast in the Speech from the 
Throne at the opening of the 25th Parlia- 
ment on September 27. 

An advance in economic activity in 
Canada had resulted in the opening up of 
200,000 new jobs during the previous 12 
months, the Speech said; and it was the 
Government’s intention to hasten this pace 
of growth to bring about the creation of 
more than 1,000,000 jobs during the next 
five years. 

The Speech declared the Government’s 
intention of removing the import surcharges 
as soon as possible, while continuing to take 
positive, constructive measures to strengthen 
the Canadian dollar. The objective of a 
balanced budget was affirmed. 

“When adequate progress has been made 
by the provinces,” the Government intends 
to introduce legislation that, with provincial 
legislation, would ensure portability of pen- 
sion benefits. 

“Steps .. . to improve further the effi- 
ciency of government operations,” a “pro- 
gram of economies in government expendi- 
tures,” and the establishment of a Royal 
Commission “to review the whole field of 
federal taxation and its impact on the 
Canadian economy” were forecast. 

Among the means to be taken to stimulate 
economic growth were: 

— The maintenance of a climate hospit- 
able to foreign investment. 

—The establishment of a national eco- 
nomic development board to advise the 
Government on economic matters. 

—The re-introduction of resolutions sub- 
mitted in the last budget to provide for tax 
remission to manufacturing and processing 
companies that increase their sales, and 
certain taxation advantages to encourage 
oil and gas drilling and exploration, logging 
and iron mining. 

—The establishment of an Atlantic dev- 
elopment board to advise on measures and 
projects to promote the economic develop- 
ment of the Atlantic region. 


The Government’s intention of encourag- 
ing Canadian industry in the “greater and 
more rapid application of science to indus- 
trial production” was stated, as also was 
its purpose of continuing its campaign of 
export trade promotion and provision for 
exports credits. 
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The intention to re-introduce a measure 
to increase by $50 a year the income tax 
deduction allowed for each child was stated. 


Measures of particular concern to labour 
referred to in the Speech were: 

—Legislation “designed to assist employ- 
ers, workers and their organizations in 
meeting the impact of industrial change.” 


—cContinuation of the municipal winter 
works program. 


“Appropriate measures” relating to the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund. 


—An amendment to the British North 
America Act to permit the introduction of 
“a national system of contributory old age 
pensions.” 

—Amendments to the Canada Shipping 
Act to restrict the coasting trade in the St. 
Lawrence and the Great Lakes to Canadian 
vessels. 


—Legislation to provide safeguards 
against accidents in works and undertakings 
within federal jurisdiction. 

—‘Measures to give effect to recommen- 
dations of the Royal Commission on Trans- 
portation.” 

—Convening this fall of a national con- 
ference on agricultural training. 





Gross National Product Rises 
In Second Quarter of 1962 


In the second quarter, the gross national 
product rose further to a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of $39,424,000,000. This was 
1.5 per cent higher than in the first quarter. 

Higher prices accounted for one third of 
the increase, thus the rise in real GNP 
was about 1 per cent. Prices increased at 
the same rate as in the preceding quarter. 

The major expansionary influences came 
from exports, and from government spend- 
ing on goods and services, which was higher 
at all levels of government. 

Imports rose, but to a much lesser extent 
than exports, with prices reflecting the 
Canadian dollar devaluation. 

Labour income continued to rise, but 
more slowly than in the preceding quarter. 

Seasonally adjusted, production for the 
second quarter of 1962 increased about 1 
per cent in volume over the previous 
quarter. 
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Most New Doctors and Masters 


Find Employment in Canada 


Of 423 persons who received doctor’s 
degrees from Canadian universities in 1960 
and 1961, nearly 75 per cent said that they 
had secured employment. For physicists 
and engineers, the proportions were 80 and 
85 per cent respectively; for chemists and 
biochemists, only 50 per cent. 

These statistics are given in the recently 
published report, After-Graduation Plans 
of 1960 and 1961 Doctorates and Masters 
of Science and Engineering, of a study con- 
ducted jointly by the National Research 
Council and the Department of Labour. 


45 Going to U.S. 


Of the 307 new doctors who were going 
into employment, 74 (24 per cent) were 
going to work outside Canada and 45 of 
these were going to the United States. Only 
30 of the 74, however, were Canadian 
citizens. On the other hand, 55 of the new 
doctors who were not Canadians were going 
to stay in Canada, making a net gain 
Oba la. 

A survey of Canadians who were re- 
ceiving doctor’s degrees from American 
universities showed that of the 85 entering 
employment, 57 (67 per cent) were return- 
ing to Canada. 

Universities were the largest employers 
of the new graduates, absorbing 42 per 
cent of the 307 graduates; 30 per cent had 
obtained employment with governments, and 
18 per cent in industry. 

In Canada, in 1961, average starting 
salaries offered by the universities were 
$6,700, by the federal Government $6,780, 
and by industry $7,810. 

Salaries offered by universities in the 
United States averaged about $600 more 
than those offered by Canadian universities. 
The average starting salary of four graduate 
doctors who were going into employment 
in industry in the United States was $10,250. 

Of 622 who were granted master’s de- 
grees by Canadian universities in 1961, the 
proportion of the total who said they were 
entering employment was 55 per cent, and 
of the engineers, 72 per cent. 

Of the 55 per cent (345), only 41 were 
going to work outside Canada. Of these, 
16 were going to the United States. Of 
the 41 leaving Canada, however, only 10 
were Canadian citizens. As an offset to this, 
47 non-Canadians were remaining in Canada 
to work. 

A survey of Canadians who received 
master’s degrees from American universities 
in 1961 showed that of the 88 who were 
entering employment, 68 (76 per cent) were 
returning to Canada. 
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Longtime Federal Conciliator in 
Montreal, Raoul Trépanier Dies 


Francois Xavier Raoul Trépanier, who 
for 17 years was in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Labour office in Montreal, died 
suddenly on September 24. He had retired 
in April 1959. 

Mr. Trépanier was born in Farnham, 
Que., in 1890. He began a union career 
in 1922, when he was appointed correspond- 
ing secretary of a Montreal Tramways 
workers’ union. In 1923 he was made 
treasurer of the union, in 1924 financial 
secretary and in 1932 business agent. 

He was a co-founder of the Quebec 
Federation of Labour (TLC) and was its 
President in 1937-42. He was also President 
of the Montreal Trades and Labour Council 
in 1934-42 and a Vice-President of the 
Trades and Labour Congress in 1937 and 
1938. 

In 1942 Mr. Trépanier joined the Depart- 
ment of Labour as an industrial relations 
specialist at its Montreal office. He was 
head of this office until his retirement. 





ITU Representative in Canada 
For 18 Years, Harry Finch Dies 


Harry John Finch, representative in 
Canada of the International Typographical 
Union, died at Fort William, Ont., on 
August 13. He was in Fort William to 
negotiate new agreements with two Lake- 
head dailies. 

Born in London, England, Mr. Finch 
came to Canada 51 years ago. He worked 
as a printer, starting at the Sydney Post 
and later proceeding to the Windsor Star. 

He became active in the ITU at Windsor, 
and moved to Toronto 18 years ago as a 
representative of the union. 





Dept. Issues Latest Edition of 
‘Labour Organizations in Canada’ 


The 51st edition of Labour Organizations 
in Canada has just been published by the 
Economics and Research Branch of the 
Department of Labour. 

Based on survey returns, as in previous 
years, the publication includes an introduc- 
tory report on labour groups in Canada, 
principal statistics on union membership 
in Canada from 1911 to 1962, a glossary 
of labour organization terms, an extensive 
directory of labour organizations in Canada, 
an appendix, and an index to trade unions 
included in the directory. 

The volume (Catalogue No. L2-262) may 
be obtained from the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, at 35 cents each. 
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Old Age Assistance, Disabled 


Allowance Recipients Increase 


The number of persons receiving old age 
assistance in Canada and the number receiv- 
ing disabled persons’ allowances both in- 
creased in the second quarter of 1962, the 
Department of National Health and Welfare 
reports. The number receiving blind persons’ 
allowances decreased. 

The federal expenditures during the quar- 
ter increased under all three programs. 

Old Age Assistance—The number of per- 
sons receiving old age assistance in Canada 
increased from 98,944 at March 31 to 
100,252 at the end of the quarter, June 30, 
1962. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$9,797,909.05 for the quarter, compared 
with $7,934,000.74 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $260,662,- 
496.49. 

At June 30, the average monthly assist- 
ance in the provinces ranged from $59.44 
to $63.28. In all provinces and the Yukon 
Territory the maximum assistance paid was 
$65 a month. The maximum assistance paid 
in the Northwest Territories was $55 a 
month. 


Blind Persons Allowances—The number 
of blind persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Blind Persons Act decreased 
from 8,573 at March 31 to 8,561 at the 
end of the quarter, June 30, 1962. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,234,562.28 for the quarter, compared 
with $1,070,925.79 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $36,920,242.68. 

At June 30, the average monthly allow- 
ance in the provinces ranged from $58.95 
to $64.25. In all provinces and the Yukon 
Territory the maximum allowance paid was 
$65 a month. The maximum allowance paid 
in the Northwest Territories was $55 a 
month. 


Disabled Persons Allowances—The num- 
ber of persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Disabled Persons Act 
increased from 50,029 at March 31 to 
50,575 at the end of the quarter, June 30, 
1962. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$5,000,125.89 for the quarter, compared 
with $4,237,467.00 in the preceding quarter. 
Since the inception of the Act, the federal 
Government has contributed $93,544,346.97. 

At June 30, the average monthly allow- 
ance in the provinces ranged from $63.50 
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to $64.56. In all provinces and the Yukon 
Territory the maximum allowance paid was 
$65 a month. The maximum allowance paid 
in the Northwest Territories was $55 a 
month. 





Dept.’s First Officer in West, 


Frederick Harrison Dead at 86 


The Department of Labour’s first repre- 
sentative on the West Coast, a man 
singularly successful in the settlement of 
labour disputes before they culminated in 
strikes, Frederick E. Harrison, MBE, died 
in Vancouver last month. He was 86. 

He was for many years Chairman of the 
Vancouver Local Employment Committee, 
National Employment Service. He had 
served three terms as Mayor of Saskatoon, 
from 1913 to 1915. 

In the period 1917-1919, after his appoint- 
ment as western representative of the De- 
partment, he successfully mediated 150 
disputes in the British Columbia and Alberta 
coal industry. 


Mr. Harrison was born in Belleville, Ont., 
in 1876. He received his education in 
Ottawa, and after graduation entered the 
banking profession. He managed branches 
of the Union Bank of Canada in prairie 
cities from 1912 until 1917. 

After his third term as Mayor of Saska- 
toon, he joined the Department of Labour 
as a fair wages officer in Calgary. In 1924 
he was appointed the Department’s first 
western representative, with headquarters 
in Vancouver. In this position he had 
charge of all conciliation work from the 
Great Lakes to the Pacific. 

He was named Industrial Disputes In- 
quiry Commissioner in 1942 and made a 
Member of the Order of the British Empire 
in 1943. 

The year after his retirement from the 
Department, after 31 years service, he was 
appointed Chairman of the Vancouver Local 
Employment Committee, NES. 

In a tribute, Hon. Michael Starr, Minister 
of Labour, said: “Mr. Harrison worked to 
preserve industrial peace and maintain essen- 
tial production during two world wars... 
His abilities as a conciliator were invaluable 
to Canada.” 





Appoint CNTU Research Director 


To Que. Labour Relations Board 

Marius Bergeron, Research Director of 
the Confederation of National Trade Unions, 
has been named a member of the Quebec 
Labour Relations Board, it was announced 
last month. Mr. Bergeron is a lawyer. 
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National Industrial Expansion Conference 


Department of Trade and Commerce sponsors conference, attended by 425 leading 
Canadian industrialists, for purpose of discussing ways and means to increase 
production of processed and manufactured goods for domestic and export markets 


A national Industrial Expansion Con- 
ference was convened by the Department of 
Trade and Commerce in Ottawa on Sep- 
tember 7. Called for a discussion of pos- 
sible means for raising Canada’s industrial 
production on a competitive basis, the con- 
ference attracted 425 leading Canadian in- 
dustrialists and businessmen. 


Looking upon expanded manufacturing 
as the key to over-all economic expansion 
and increased employment, the Govern- 
ment invited industry and commerce rep- 
resentatives to discuss proposals for expand- 
ing the manufacture of goods for both the 
domestic and export markets. At the same 
time, the conference provided an oppor- 
tunity for Hon. George Hees, Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, once again to urge 
manufacturers to exert a more concentrated 
export sales effort. Industry and business 
executives answered with suggestions on 
government actions they considered essen- 
tial to help provide a suitable climate for 
faster industrial growth. 

Among measures strongly recommended 
by the industrialists were: 

—A special incentive in the form of an 
immediate reduction in corporation taxes 
to reduce them to a level at least as low 
as that of leading industrial countries. 

—Encouragement of more research within 
industry through extended or added incen- 
tives, and less research “duplication” and 
better selection of research areas by the 
National Research Council. 

—Application of tariff policies as prac- 
tised by other industrial nations. 

—Reduction of individual income taxes 
to provide incentive for initiative and pre- 
vent loss of skilled and professional persons 
through emigration. 

—Renaming the Department of Trade 
and Commerce as the Department of In- 
dustry and Commerce, to give manufactur- 
ing an “equal voice” at Cabinet level and 
to emphasize the importance of manufac- 
turing. 

—Additional incentives to industry simi- 
lar to those provided for in the last federal 
budget. 

—A review of and basic “re-thinking” 
on present combines legislation. 

—More generous depreciation allowances 
for industry. 
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Among other statements at the confer- 
ence: 

—A senior vice-president and director of 
one of Canada’s largest retailers described 
the present import surcharges as potentially 
dangerous, and criticized “unimaginative” 
Canadian products. He pointed out that 
foreign firms deduct from their price the 
cost of distribution when the purchaser 
does his own distributing, and he advised 
Canadian manufacturers to examine their 
own prices with this in view. 

—An oil company president said dollar 
devaluation, as well as the surcharges, 
were not the whole answer to the current 
economic problem. 

—A manufacturer suggested that manu- 
facturers themselves should use _ greater 
Canadian content in their products. 


Discussion Leaders 


The discussions on spurring manufac- 
turing on a competitive basis were led by 
a panel of six of Canada’s leading business- 
men—five industrialists and one retailer. 
The panel consisted of: Carl A. Pollock, 
President, Canadian Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation and President, Dominion Electrohome 
Industries Ltd.; Herbert H. Lank, Presi- 
dent, Du Pont of Canada Ltd.; J. Ross Jen- 
kins, Senior Vice-President and Director, 
The T. Eaton Co. Limited; C. A. Peachey, 
Vice-President and General Manager, 
Northern Electric Company; W. O. Twaits, 
President, Imperial Oil Limited; and Karl 
E. Scott, President, Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada Ltd. 

The panel chairman was James A. Rob- 
erts, Deputy Minister of Trade and Com- 
merce. Hon. George Hees, Minister of Trade 
and Commerce, addressed the conference 
luncheon. 

The groundwork for the conference be- 
gan last February, after Regional ‘Erade 
and Industrial Promotion Conferences had 
been held in all the provinces, under 
the joint sponsorship of the Department 
of Trade and Commerce and the provincial 
Departments of Trade and Industry. More 
than 4,300 businessmen attended these con- 
ferences. 
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Carl A. Pollock 


The opening address of the conference 
was by Carl A. Pollock, President of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association and 
of Dominion Electrohome Industries Ltd., 
Kitchener, Ont. 

“Our most urgent need is corporate and 
individual tax reductions and other in- 
centives aimed at stimulating an economy 
that is clearly underdeveloped in relation 
to its industrial potential,” he said. He was 
listing the new incentives needed, “and 
needed quickly”, to bring about the degree 
of industrial expansion Canada must have 
over the next few years if it is to prosper. 

At the present time, he added, Canadian 
corporation tax rates are higher than those 
in effect in industrial countries in Europe. 
“Specifically, I would urge as an absolute 
minimum that corporate taxes be reduced 
to a level at least as low as that in effect 
in any of the leading industrial countries.” 

He quoted U.S. President Kennedy: 

The right kind of tax cut at the right time 
is the most effective measure that this gov- 
ernment could take to spur our economy for- 
ward. For the facts of the matter are that 
our present tax system is a drag on economic 
recovery and economic growth, biting heavily 
into the purchasing power of every taxpayer 
and every consumer ... Our tax rates are so 
high as to weaken the very essence of the 
progress of a free society, the incentive for 
additional return for additional effort. 

A worthwhile cut in individual income 
tax rates would in addition help prevent 
the emigration of Canadian skilled and 
professional people. 

“The standard reply to such sweeping 
tax concessions as I am proposing,” Mr. 
Pollock said, “is that the budgetary position 
being what it is we can’t possibly afford 
them. I am completely and utterly per- 
suaded that we are going to have to af- 
ford them if we want the kind of economic 
and industrial growth we need.” 

He suggested in this connection that 
some other sources of revenue might be 
investigated, such as extending the sales 
tax to services, as one tax authority had 
suggested earlier. “If we must have taxes, 
let’s have them where they do the least 
harm to incentive and growth.” 

Tax relief was only one of Mr. Pollock’s 
suggested decisions of government to pro- 
mote the kind of economic climate that 
will encourage job-makers. Industry’s role 
in increasing production must necessarily 
be influenced by the prevailing economic 
climate as well as by a number of other 
factors over which it has little or no con- 
trol, he pointed out, and policies pursued 
by government are a crucial factor. 
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Other suggestions regarding government 
action were: 

—DManufacturing should have an equal 
voice at Cabinet level with agriculture, 
mining, fishing and forestry, each of which 
is represented by a cabinet minister. This 
does not require creation of another min- 
istry. “Most manufactureres would be con- 
tent with the redesignation of the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce as the 
Department of Industry and Commerce, and 
with having the responsibility for govern- 
ment policies and matters relating to manu- 
facturing industry reposing, as far as pos- 
sible, in a single minister and department.” 

—There should be a vigorous new immi- 
gration program aimed at attracting to 
Canada any man or woman, regardless of 
race, colour or creed, with needed skills 
or capital to contribute to Canada’s growth; 
and such a program should be accompanied 
by policies aimed at slowing emigration 
from Canada. 

—TIn the field of tariffs, Canadian manu- 
facturers should be given consideration com- 
parable to that given foreign manufactur- 
ers by their governments. 

—There is need for some official re- 
thinking about combines legislation. If the 
national interest lies in lower costs and 
improved industrial efficiency, “then it 
should be recognized that many of the 
industrial procedures and arrangements that 
would unquestionably accomplish this are 
not being followed, either because they 
would contravene combines law or because 
it is feared that they might do so.” 

—We need more generous depreciation 
allowances, more tax incentives like those 
to new scientific research and increased 
production announced in the last budget. 

Finally, Mr. Pollock referred to “the 
broader question of national programming.” 
The relevance of programming to the na- 
tion’s economic problems is a matter of 
opinion, he said, but “there is no room 
in this fast-moving world of ours for rigid 
and doctrinaire attitudes .. . We must not 
resist change just for the sake of doing 
so. ‘We’ in this context means management 
certainly, but it means labour, government 
and the individual, too.” 

Canadian labour had to realize the ex- 
tent to which Canadian jobs are in many 
cases threatened by intensified foreign com- 
petition; hourly earnings in the manufactur- 
ing industry had risen by 85 per cent since 
1949, but output per man-hour is up by no 
more than 46 per cent, he said. 

Labour, Mr. Pollock continued, must be 
convinced that wage parity with the United 
States is neither a practical proposition nor 
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a realistic goal; must be persuaded to 
abandon featherbedding; must be brought to 
a new acceptance of the fact that the ex- 
pectation of profit is the basis of our 
economic system and the foundation of our 
living standards, and that the better the 
profits position the better the prospect for 
new investment and new jobs; and must 
be made aware that profits have financed 
and are still financing a major share of 
our social welfare measures. 


For management, Mr. Pollock had this to 
say: “None of us can afford to forget that 
the prime responsibility for industrial effi- 
ciency is management’s . . . There can be 
no alibis for managerial inefficiency in a 
competitive society.” 


And those things that management can 
do for itself management must do. 


He then pointed out that there was no 
way in which manufacturers could influence 
the national production picture more than 
by developing Canadian sources of supply. 
His own company last year made 86 per 
cent of its purchases in Canada, and the 
CMA has been carrying on a strong “Buy 
Canadian” campaign. 


In conclusion the CMA President said: 


We are not asking government to “hot 
house” industry in any way, shape or form. 
We are not looking for a crutch. We are not 
applying for special favours. We are not 
seeking immunity from the forces of world 
competition. We are not urging government 
to assume any of the prerogatives or obliga- 
tions which are properly those of industrial 
management . . . We ask of government no 
more than that it should endeavour to make 
it possible for both industry and the individual 
to realize their full potential. 


Herbert H. Lank 


Stressing the necessity for more research 
in industry, Herbert H. Lank, President of 
Du Pont of Canada Limited, said that re- 
search is one of the basic needs in getting 
a better industrial growth rate in Canada. 
Such research could be carried out within 
a Canadian company, or research results 
could be purchased at home or abroad. 
Both approaches could be stimulated by 
appropriate government action. 

Research in Canada requires an economic 


environment within the country which will 
assure the businessman an opportunity to 
reap an early profit from the results of his 
research expenditures. The government can 
encourage this by reducing the cost of re- 
search through tax incentives which they have 
already proposed and which I believe should 
apply to all research rather than merely to 
incremental research. The present proposal 
(which has not yet reached the stage of legis- 
lative implementation) offers tax advantages 
only to those who spend more research dollars 
than they did in 1961. 
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Secondly, the government should provide 
the same type of protection (no more, no 
less) to the imports of highly technical prod- 
ucts as that which is applied today by the 
large industrial importing and exporting coun- 
tries such as the U.S. and the members of 
the European Common Market, and _ this 
should rise and fall with prevailing schedules. 

He criticized what he considered to be 
duplication of industrial research by the 
National Research Council, stating that 
some industrial research done by NRC was 
like “discovering America all over again.” 
Industrial research should be carried out 
by industry, not government, he asserted. 

If Canada is to stay in the vanguard of 
technical progress, Mr. Lank said, “we 
cannot afford to preclude or sacrifice the 
development of high-productivity industries 
in order to achieve a higher level of ex- 
ports of more primitive products, many 
of which will be rendered obsolete in time.” 


J. Ross Jenkins 


J. Ross Jenkins, Senior Vice-President and 
Director of The T. Eaton Co. Ltd., was 
critical of the recently imposed surcharges. 
“Additional import surcharges can very 
easily set up measures of retaliation,” he 
said. He believed that other and more 
permanent solutions must be found. 


His company purchases in this country 
more than 85 per cent of the goods it 
sells, and was looking forward to the day 
when, “with the co-operation of Canadian 
manufacturers,” it could buy 95 per cent 
of its requirements in Canada. But Cana- 
dian products often lack originality and 
attractiveness in design. 


Government could do much for manu- 
facturing by providing the proper environ- 
ment, Mr. Jenkins said. Such action should 
include “proper” depreciation allowances 
and “tax inducements to export in volume.” 
The increased production volume would 
also lower manufacturers’ prices for the 
Canadian market, he pointed out. 


C. A. Peachey 
Urging businessmen to support a cam- 
paign to “buy Canada first,” CunrAs 


Peachey, Vice-President and General Man- 
ager of Northern Electric Company Lim- 
ited, emphasized that Canadians must be 
made to realize that, in most cases, their 
incomes come from other Canadians. He 
advised all present to increase the Canadian 
content of their products, and outlined 
his own company’s program. 

The company found that it was importing 
eight to nine thousand—about 6 per cent of 
total requirements—different parts and com- 
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ponents. It set up a “Make Canadian” com- 
mittee to see which of the imported items 
could be produced economically in Canada, 
and a “Senior Committee” to take a second 
look at those the first committee had rated 
“continue to import.” In a six-year period, 
the company transferred to Canadian manu- 
facture components that had been costing 
more than $11 million a year to import. 

“This activity has resulted in the employ- 
ment of about 1,600 Canadians,” Mr. 
Peachey said. 

He suggested that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment enact legislation similar to the 
Buy America Act in the United States, which 
requires government agencies to buy from 
U.S. sources even when the price is up 
to 25 per cent higher than that of imports. 
Otherwise, he said, the money saved by 
getting the lower-priced foreign item might 
have to be spent under another account 
heading—Unemployment Insurance. 


Hon. George Hees 


Hon. George Hees, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, speaking at the Conference 
luncheon, reviewed suggestions made at 
the morning session, and told the delegates 
that the conference was a further step in a 
continuing program of consultation between 
the Department of Trade and Commerce 
and Canadian industry. Regional confer- 
ences were being planned “right across the 
country,” he announced. 

There were no suggestions that we should 
buy Canadian products just because they 
are Canadian, he recalled. “What is clear 
is that if Canadian products of equal de- 
sign, quality, and price are available, or if 
they can be produced in this country, we 
should use them. What is needed is a de- 
cision by the heads of all Canadian com- 
panies, whether manufacturers or retailers, 
to buy or produce in Canada those things 
that can be produced as cheaply and as 
well as the products which we now buy 
from outside sources of supply.” 

That was what industry must do, but 
“this must be a teamwork effort, by gov- 
ernment, management and labour,” Mr. 
Hees said. 

He then reviewed three measures intro- 
duced by the Government—which he hoped 
would be passed at the forthcoming session 
of Parliament—to encourage increased pro- 
duction and to improve the quality and de- 
sign of our products: 

1. Reduction of the tax rate by 50 per 
cent on all sales in excess of those made 
in the previous year. This will make it pos- 
sible for Canadian producers to venture 
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into fields that in the past have not pre- 
sented an attractive profit picture, to enter 
new export markets, and to compete more 
successfully with imports in the Canadian 
market, he said. 

2. A measure to make it financially at- 
tractive for Canadian producers to under- 
take a great deal more research and thereby 
improve the quality and design of their 
products. 

3. Encouragement of the exploration and 
development of oil and gas resources. 

As an example of what can be accom- 
plished when government and industry com- 
bine to bring about the production of new 
products, the Minister cited the case of oil 
drilling equipment, more than $30 million 
of which is bought each year in Western 
Canada. During the past year, five Cana- 
dian companies have now decided to pro- 
duce oil drilling equipment not previously 
made in Canada. 

Mr. Hees then called attention to the 
Government’s new program to aid the sales 
of Canadian products abroad, the bringing 
to Canada of potential buyers from all 
parts of the world and of Canadian trade 
commissioners from their foreign posts for 
interviews with Canadian businessmen. 

“Although government programs of this 
kind are effective in helping industry pro- 
mote sales abroad,” he said, “the most ef- 
fective effort must, of course, come from 
industry itself.” Canadian businessmen 
should go to foreign countries to make 
personal contact with potential buyers on 
their home ground. The trade commissioners 
will provide the preliminary information 
needed and “do everything but actually get 
the order signed by the customer.” 


In today’s increasingly competitive world, 
protective tariffs will be steadily lowered, and 
Canadian products will have to stand more 
and more on their own feet. To meet this 
challenge, we must discard anything that re- 
mains of the ideas and practices we adopted 
during the sellers’ market which lasted for 
ten years or so after the war, and meet and 
beat the challenge from foreign goods before 
that challenge overtakes and beats us. 


The people of Western Europe brought 
themselves “from the ashes of war to the 
top of the heap” in 17 years by labour and 
management’s working together in a co- 
operative effort to keep costs down and 
quality and design up, the Minister said. 


Some companies in Canada have excellent 
labour-management relations, but far too 
many have not. If we Canadians cannot sub- 
merge the frictions which have, in most cases, 
kept labour and management from working to- 
gether in a co-operative effort to lower costs 
and improve quality, we are going to have to 
wage the battle for markets under a severe 
handicap. In the kind of battle we’re in, we 
cannot afford to carry a handicap. 
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Mr. Hees then underlined manufacturing 
as the field in which our biggest expansion 
must come: 

And let us have no doubts about the fact 
that if we are to provide the opportunities for 
employment our people need, it is in the 
field of manufacturing that our biggest ex- 
pansion must come. In the trading world of 
today, our position as a supplier of primary 
products is being seriously challenged as the 
underdeveloped countries come more and more 
into production. It has become very clear that 
we can no longer remain static, depending 
upon our ability to compete in primary goods. 

We must rapidly increase our industrial- 
ization, the Minister continued, if we are 
to improve our standard of living and 
provide the jobs our people need. He added 
that the challenge has been made greater 
by the advent of the Common Market and, 
the trend toward freer trade. 

“Canada must adapt to these changing 
conditions,” he concluded. “If we are willing 
to work hard, together, to produce goods 
that are attractive to buyers around the 
world, and if we push the sale of those 
products with aggressive salesmanship, we 
have a great future as an industrial nation.” 


W. 0. Twaits 


Stressing that there must be a new aware- 
ness of government responsibility in provid- 
ing the proper investment climate, and that 
the substantial discount on the Canadian 
dollar as well as the import surcharges, 
were not the whole answer to the country’s 
problem, W. O. Twaits, President of Im- 
perial Oil Limited, pointed out that Canada 
would have to adapt to the rapidly evolv- 
ing technical and economic conditions of 
the world. 

A “much more sophisticated approach” 
to economic problems and the goal of eco- 
nomic expansion was required as a result of 
these world developments, he said. 

“We can no longer afford the sort of 
programs that encourage five industrial units 
where only two are justified . . . We must 
facilitate the development of optimum- 


sized units which have demonstrated in the 
last few years that they can compete, even 
at volumes lower than expected.” Non- 
economic or non-contributory elements of 
the industrial complex should not be sub- 
sidized, he advised. 

“IT suggest we have to concentrate on 
those things we can do best and that the 
record shows there is much more we can 
do than has been commonly supposed.” 


Karl E. Scott 


A note of optimism for Canada’s prog- 
ress and future was sounded by Karl E. 
Scott, President of Ford Motor Co. of 
Canada Ltd. He said that in the past few 
years, Canadians had been too quick to 
draw general conclusions about the econ- 
omy. There had been excesses of com- 
plaisance as well as of uncertainty, he 
pointed out, adding that we were now in- 
flicted with the latter. 


A “marketing climate of long-term ex- 
pansion is being created,” he said, referring 
to the upsurge of Canadian auto sales 
against foreign competition, and quoting 
his company’s record vehicle sales this 
year. He credited the Canadian Govern- 
ment with contributing to an improved 
sales climate by its re-evaluation of duty on 
imported cars and repeal of the 73-per-cent 
luxury tax on passenger cars. 

Suppliers were benefiting at the same 
time, he said. He urged smaller suppliers to 
increase their efforts, and to compete in 
quality and price to share in the automotive 
market. 

Mr. Scott recommended that the Gov- 
ernment promote discussions to determine 
where there is common ground in the 
Bladen Report conductive to legislation 
that would help stimulate the automotive 
industry. 

He warned that government alone cannot 
guarantee industrial expansion, stating that 
“customer tastes cannot be legislated; the 
customer still dictates the sale, or lack of 
sale, of the end product.” 





Wage Rates, Salaries and Hours of Labour, Report No. 44, prepared by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour, has just been issued. It brings together 
in one volume the results of the October 1961 survey of wage rates, salaries and hours of 
labour in Canadian industry that were issued earlier in the form of loose-leaf tables for 
separate industries and communities. The publication includes tables for separate industries, 
each providing information on wage rates for selected occupations particularly characteristic 
of the industry in question. Copies may be obtained from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 


price $1 each (Catalogue No. L2-544). 
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Making Canada More Competitive 
by Increasing Productivity 


Three speakers—a labour leader, a management representative, and the Chairman 
of the National Productivity Council—deliver addresses, all in the same month, 
on subject of making Canada more able to meet competition at home and abroad 


At its first meeting, on September 26, 
1961, the National Productivity Council 
unanimously agreed that its task was “to 
promote a national unified effort to stimu- 
late the productive efficiency of all Cana- 
dian industries and services.” It further 
agreed that if Canada was to maintain its 
position as one of the industrial nations of 
the world, industries in all parts of the 
country had to “strengthen their competi- 
tive position in export and domestic markets 
and thus create new and expanding employ- 
ment opportunities for Canadian workers”, 
(L.G., Oct. 1961, p. 1003). 

During the past month—one year after 
that meeting—three Canadians delivered 
addresses to three diverse groups on the 
strengthening of Canada’s competitive posi- 
tion by labour-management co-operation at 
the industry and plant level and by labour- 
Management-government co-operation to 
achieve social and economic objectives. 


The speakers were Donald MacDonald, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Canadian Labour 
Congress; George DeYoung, Chairman of 
the National Productivity Council; and Dr. 
R. V. Yohe, President of B. F. Goodrich 
Canada Limited. Summaries of their 
addresses follow. 


Donald MacDonald 


“The National Productivity Council is 
clearly only a small beginning of what 
should be a much more pervasive effort to 
maintain a viable economy,” said Donald 
MacDonald, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, in an address at 
the Labour Day luncheon of the Canadian 
National Exhibition Board of Directors in 
Toronto. 

“The Council can, at best, act as a guide 
post. Effective action in depth can take 
place only at the industry and the plant 
level. This calls for a degree of labour- 
management co-operation on a scale that 
eclipses anything that has been attempted 
so far,” Mr. MacDonald continued. 

He warned his audience that if this did 
not come about it would be difficult, if not 
impossible for this country to use _ its 
resources effectively in what might well be 
a struggle for economic survival. 

“Labour-management relations in_ this 
country have yet to reach that point of 
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maturity which we know exists elsewhere. 
Maturity does not mean sweetheart agree- 
ments. It does not mean capitulation by 
one side or the other. It does not mean the 
promise to refrain from strikes or lock- 
outs. It does not mean government inter- 
vention at every step,” the speaker con- 
tinued. 


What it did mean was that labour and 
management must recognize that both had 
a legitimate part to play, and therefore a 
right to existence. It meant that they must 
understand, even if they did not fully 
sympathize with, each other’s aims and 
aspirations; and that they must be willing 
to make a genuine effort to reach agreement 
“through voluntary machinery of their own 
devising and with the intention of using 
such machinery for the resolution of 
disputes in an orderly manner.” 


It meant that collective bargaining should 
be more of a rational process based on an 
appraisal of the state of the industry in- 
volved and of the economy as a whole, and 
less of a form of guerilla warfare. It meant, 
in short, a much greater degree of recogni- 
tion of the community of interests of the 
parties than there now was. 

During his many visits to the countries of 
northern and western Europe, Mr. Mac- 
Donald said, he had been struck by two 
important ways in which labour-manage- 
ment relations in those countries differed 
from those in Canada. These were: the 
degree to which management accepted 
organized labour, and the way in which 
organized labour participated in helping to 
solve the economic problems of their 
respective countries. 

“T think it is fair to say that, as a class, 
management in the democracies of Western 
Europe no longer merely tolerates organized 
labour or recognizes it at best as a neces- 
sary evil. Regardless of differences that 
may exist between them, management 
accepts labour fully as a legitimate instru- 
mentality of working people, and as a socio- 
economic force that has a role to play and 
a contribution to make.” 

Management in Canada, on the other 
hand, Mr. MacDonald said, had changed 
little in its attitude to organized labour since 
the printers’ strike in Toronto in 1872. 
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“With a few honourable exceptions, man- 
agement as a whole has had to be coerced 
through legislation or otherwise into grant- 
ing unions recognition. 

“Tt is to the credit of many of them, how- 
ever, that subsequent experience has taught 
them not only the justification for, but the 
desirability of the union as a factor in 
employer-employee relations.” 


The CLC Secretary-Treasurer admitted 
that labour, on its side, “like every human 
institution, is fallible,” and that it represents 
a sectional interest. He suggested, however, 
that “a self-interest does not necessarily 
infer an anti-social bias,” adding that it may 
well be that the self-interest is identifiable 
with the public interest. He did, at any rate, 
submit that “there are groups in the com- 
munity like organized labour, whose efforts 
on behalf of their own members tend to 
conduce as well to the public well-being.” 


Labour and management, Mr. Mac- 
Donald said, must feel “a genuine sense 
of partnership in the national interest, not 
merely a profession of interest, even while 
they are engaged in a struggle of attri- 
Hon 954 


“It is about time that a new chapter was 
opened in the history of labour-management 
relations in Canada. Labour Day is as good 
a day as any on which to open it.” 


George DeYoung 


Of almost 36,000 manufacturing estab- 
lishments in Canada, 33,577, or 93 per cent, 
employ fewer than 100 persons, and the 
value added in manufacture in them 
averages less than $6,000 per employee. The 
21,630 of these establishments that have a 
value added of only $3,655 per employee 
sell less than $100,000 annually. 

Another 11,000 establishments that have 
an added value of $5,535 sell from $100,000 
to $1,000,000 annually. 

The 770 plants that have an average 
added value of $10,000 per employee sell 
more than $5,000,000 annually each. 

“If we are going to compete in an open 
world competition,” said George DeYoung, 
Chairman of the National Productivity 
Council, who gave these statistics in an 
address last month to the Canadian Insti- 
tute of Mining and Metallurgy, “it is 
obvious that we will need more plants that 
can have value added per employee in the 
neighbourhood of $10,000 or $20,000 rather 
than more plants with a value added per 
employee of $3,000 to $5,000. The measure- 
ments suggest that a plant must sell more 
than $1,000,000 worth of goods a year to 
get in the higher value-added bracket.” 
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Mr. DeYoung said that “when you are 
about to open the economy to liberal world 
trade and look for competitive measure- 
ments to see how you are going to make 
out,” these statistics “suggest strongly that 
only about 10 per cent of the manufactur- 
ing establishments in Canada show com- 
parable figures with the industries in foreign 
countries who will be invading our markets.” 


Historically, the climate in Canada has 
not been such as to encourage industry to 
seek ways of measuring productivity and 
competitive ability comparable to those that 
were being applied by the industries of 
Western Europe with which we were going 
to have to compete, he said. 


In trying to establish measurements of 
productivity, there is a lack of standardiza- 
tion, no uniform definition of productivity, 
and no method of measurement that all 
will accept. Yet people are waiting for a 
measure of productivity because they would 
like “the magic formula for success.” 


“They would like the magic formula 
for wage settlements—a productivity 
formula is hoped to be it. Perhaps it might 
be, if we could agree on the formula,” Mr. 
DeYoung said. 

He had little hope of finding a magic 
formula, but a productivity measure can be 
a useful tool: a good productivity measure 
can indicate that something needs to be 
done to insure success in passing the final 
test, ability to compete. 

After giving an outline of the sort of 
productivity measurements that were being 
used by 23 shoe manufacturers in the 
European Common Market, he went on to 
say, “This type of comparison is as yet not 
possible in Canada, but it is hoped that 
before too many years, when the National 
Productivity Council is fully under way, ex- 
change of such statistics may be possible. . . 
We would have considerable difficulty in 
Canada today finding the co-operative 
spirit necessary to make some of the 
studies which are being carried on in 
Europe. 

“The Productivity Council has made 
preparations to enter into co-operative mea- 
surements and the dissemination of eco- 
nomic information but we find that at the 
present time in Canada it is illegal for our 
Bureau of Statistics to publish this type of 
information or allow it to be used no mat- 
ter how constructively. Here again it 
requires some change in the climate and in 
the thinking of our law makers in order to 
make the same tools available for Canada 
to be competitive as are aavilable to the 
competition.” 
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An area that has been very much ignored 
m some of our industries is that of work 
study. “Work study and work measurement 
have received a very poor reputation in 
the eyes of our labour leaders because of 
the abuse of incentive systems and the man- 
ner in which many of them have been 
installed in industry. Quite obviously, if one 
is to attack this problem we again need the 
climate to provide the acceptability of 
statistics.” 

After referring to the tour of Europe by 
a Productivity Council mission (L.G., Sept., 
p. 1011), Mr. DeYoung went on to say, 
“Well-organized industrial associations, well- 
established federations of employers, exist 
in all of the countries, and they have im- 
portant responsibilities in formulating the 
policies of the employers on a wide variety 
of social and economic matters. They usually 
have the task of carrying out the discussions 
and negotiations with organized labour on 
way levels and social matters and provide 
the channel of communication between 
government, employers and labour... . 

“There are strong associations of labour 
as well, and negotiations between labour 
and management are usually carried out 
on a national or an industry-wide base 
between employers’ associations and labour 
associations. Consultation takes place at 
national or area levels between management 
and labour to discuss basic economic matters 
and objectives, in addition to wage negotia- 
tions. The report [of the mission] which is 
forthcoming will note particularly the atti- 
tude of all the countries in encouraging the 
rationalization of productive facilities, 
providing such measures as to reduce costs 
and enhance their competitive position with- 
out restricting trade or fixing prices. 

“One of the most notable things which 
the mission found was the spirit of desire 
of labour, management and government to 
co-operate to achieve social and economic 
objectives. This desire expressed itself in 
the willingness to temper their self-interest 
in the light of those measures which are 
obviously necessary for the common good. 

“In Canada, as yet, we do not have this 
desire country-wide. There is a growing 
group of management people who realize 
the necessity for co-operation between 
managements to reach national goals. 
These men also realize the futility of trying 
to move forward while ignoring the other 
partner in industry-labour.” 

Although there was no more unity in the 
ranks of labour in Canada than in those 
of management, “here too the realization of 
a need for labour unity and labour-manage- 
ment co-operation is growing,’ Mr. De- 
Young said. He mentioned Mr. MacDonald’s 
Labour Day address at the CNE (above). 
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Although the progress made by the 
National Productivity Council so far had 
been “rather intangible,” the speaker said 
that he had been encouraged by what he had 
been told by the chairmen of productivity 
councils in other countries of the world, 
who had assured him that “if anything con- 
crete comes before the third year it will 
be miraculous.” 


Dr. R. V. Yohe 


“Labour, management and government in 
the Western European community attack 
their joint problems, guide the economy of 
each country and program its future all for 
the good of the individual countries and in 
the long-run best interests of their peoples,” 
said Dr. R. V. Yohe, President, B. F. Good- 
rich Canada Limited, in an address last 
month to the annual meeting of the Busi- 
ness Newspapers Association. Dr. Yohe was 
a member of the National Productivity 
Council’s tripartite fact-finding mission to 
Europe. 

He was unable to express any personal 
views or make any suggestions based on the 
mission’s observations until its report was 
presented to the Productivity Council but 
believed there was no reason why he 
couldn’t report what he had seen. 

“It was obvious to members of the mis- 
sion,” he said, “that the methods of any 
single country could not be superimposed 
on any other country, particularly Canada.” 
He reminded his listeners that the Productiv- 
ity Council was designed in the hope that 
it could lead to “positive and forward- 
looking recommendations toward accom- 
plishing the task of making Canada more 
competitive in all her markets.” 

Dr. Yohe then read in its entirety a 
“Common Declaration on Productivity” 
issued in Belgium for the National Congress 
on Productivity (see box). 

In this document, he said, “Note that 
labour as a total group has joined with 
management as a total group pledging them- 
selves to do those things that are good 
for the whole country and all of its people, 
not for any special interests. Note also 
that management has formed an organiza- 
tion which meets as a unit and develops 
common policies and aims. Note that lan- 
guage and racial differences are recognized 
and reconciled but, most of all, note that 
a whole country is united by consent, not 
by edict, working toward a common aim: 
betterment of the standard of living for 
all its people.” 
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Before the 18th century industrial revolu- 
tion, the upper classes knew less comfort 
and hygiene than the worker of today, for 
we have learned to produce more goods, 
and a greater variety of goods, with less 
effort. Our productivity has _ constantly 
increased. So the idea of increasing produc- 
tivity is not a new one; it is a permanent 
tendency of Man. 

Today we find ourselves in a difficult 
economic situation. To maintain and raise 
the standard of living of our population 
we must make an effort to produce more at 
a lower cost. We must increase our produc- 
tivity. 

Unless we are able to fight foreign com- 
petition, which is making itself felt both 
on our home and on foreign markets, our 
sales will fall, entailing a drop in production 
and increased unemployment. 

On the other hand, if we increase our 
productivity, if we reduce the prices of our 
products and improve their quality, we shall 
sell more easily. Consumers will buy more 
and better goods with the same money; in 
other words, they will raise their standard 
of living. We shall also be able to export 
more. Our businesses will produce more and 
will expand; they will offer greater employ- 
ment possibilities; technological and general 
unemployment will decrease. 

It is the duty of long-civilized countries 
such as ours to produce sufficient to meet 
the growing requirements of large popula- 
tions, particularly in underdeveloped areas; 
and thus contribute effectively to the main- 
tenance of an atmosphere of peace. 

The representatives of the Federation of 
Industry, the Federation of non-Industrial 
Enterprises and the Federations of Labour, 
fully aware of their responsibilities both 
toward those they represent and toward the 
whole of the population, declare that they 
are absolutely convinced of the necessity 
for a favourable and persevering attitude 
toward the problem of productivity. 

They have signified their agreement on 
the points contained in the following pro- 
tocol: ui 

1. The effort to increase the productivity 
necessary to maintain the competitive power 
of the economy must be properly planned 
with a view to forming an effective policy of 
economic expansion, so that it may even- 
tually result in the creation of greater pos- 
sibilities of employment, and consequently 
greater general well-being. Employers’ and 
workers’ representatives agree to study and 
apply means of preventing any technological 
unemployment and absorbing any existing 
unemployment. If, despite these efforts, some 
workers found themselves temporarily unem- 
ployed, compensatory remedies would be 
sought by employers and workers together. 

2. Employers’ and workers’ representatives 
shall collaborate loyally at both national 
and industrial level. This trustful collabora- 
tion shall be based on the fullest possible 
information of the situation. Means and 
methods for increasing productivity shall be 
studied together. Nevertheless it must not 
be forgotten that it is within the firms 
themselves that the problem of productivity 
is finally solved. 

3. It is therefore within the firms that 
collaboration as regards productivity is of 
the greatest importance. It must be shown 
at works councils meetings by suggestions 
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of means and methods and by registrating 
of results obtained. The employers’ repre- 
sentatives undertake to urge heads of busi- 
nesses to use the language of the region 
in their relations with the workers (infor- 
mation, discussions, drawing up of all 
documents intended for the attention of the 
workers) and furthermore to address pos- 
sible minority groups in the language of 
these groups. 

4, The employers’ representatives declare 
that increased productivity may not be 
obtained by any method which would 
compromise the physical or moral integrity 
of the workers or be derogatory to their 
human dignity. The workers’ representatives 
declare that the common effort toward in- 
creased productivity shall not serve as a 
pretext for an attempt to modify the status 
of businesses or question the authority of 
their heads. 

5. The employers’ representatives under- 
take to make urgent representations to heads 
of businesses with a view to encouraging 
them to increase productivity to the maxi- 
mum. To this end, their attention shall be 
drawn to anything which may contribute 
thereto. Business heads may call in union 
specialists where it is felt that this could 
assist workers to apply certain new processes 
or methods willingly and reliably. The 
workers’ representatives shall urge their 
principals, in their own interest, to give their 
full collaboration to the effort for increased 
productivity. General propaganda shall be 
initiated in all circles and at all levels, in 
order to bring about the participation of as 
much as possible of the population. 

6. Every endeavour shall be made, in 
common, to further the occupational train- 
ing and human development of staff and 
executives. 

7. Increased productivity shall be sought 
with the aim of improving the general 
economy of the country. This aim shall be 
pursued in particular by a lowering of retail 
prices and an improvement in the quality 
of products and services. Such a course 
should strengthen both the competitive posi- 
tion of the economy and the purchasing 
power of the consumer. With this aim in 
mind, the benefits of this increase in pro- 
ductivity shall be fairly divided between the 
firm and the workers, with particular atten- 
tion being paid to the effects of the increase 
in productivity upon both the working con- 
ditions and the living conditions of the 
workers. 

Increased industrial productivity, although 
essential, is not enough. The effort to attain 
greater productivity must be made by every- 
one, in every sphere and particularly in 
agriculture, in services, in the distribution of 
goods and in government administration. 
The steps to be taken in connection with 
this common declaration must be backed 
by the government, which should, in par- 
ticular, exercise a co-ordinating influence, 
assist the development of foreign trade, 
and the rise of new industries. In short, 
its general policy should promote increased 
productivity and production in every domain 
—industrial, commercial, administrative—as 
well as in the general economy of the 
country. The future of our economy and, 
consequently, of our own living conditions, 
depends upon it. 

—National Congress on Productivity, 
Belgium 
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Some of the salient points he had ob- 
served in the six countries visited were: 

—AlIl of the countries prepare competent 
economic information, usually by a govern- 
ment agency designed for this purpose but 
sometimes supplemented by studies pre- 
pared by economists for employers and 
for labour, which are used to set limits for 
negotiations, define goals and determine past 
productivity accomplishments. 

__In all countries labour negotiations are 
industry-wide. 

—In all countries employers are or- 
ganized into industrial associations, which 
are grouped into federations. In some cases 
these associations may set prices, and de- 
velop and carry out plans for rationaliza- 
tion or consolidation of industry; in most 
cases government has to approve such ar- 
rangements, but if they appear to be good 
for the country’s over-all welfare and com- 
petitiveness, approval is generally given. 


—All of the countries had some form 
of programming for the whole economy: 
goals are set and broad plans made in 
joint government-labour-management agree- 
ment so that each segment may play its 
proper part. 

The only country that had a completely 
laissez faire approach to labour-management 
bargaining, Dr. Yohe said, was West Ger- 
many, and it was the one country where 
inflation was taking place and where wage 
and labour costs were outstripping produc- 
tivity. 

It was West Germany, too, that had the 
least comprehensive programming. France 
had the most sophisticated planning. “Its 
Du Plan is, in essence, a complete marketing 
plan for a whole country right down to 
the most intimate of details. Growth for 
each industry is forecast, planned and laid 
out even to the extent of planning, for ex- 
ample, the erection of schools, services and 
housing in cities where new industrial plants 
were expected to be built.” 

The most sophisticated and best imple- 
mented total approach was in Belgium. 
“Wage rates are perhaps the highest in 
Belgium of all the countries but, with their 
common, agreed upon recognition of the 
need for productivity and the value to the 
country of properly sharing the fruits of 
such productivity, they are still able to be 
quite competitive in the market place, in- 
ternally as well as in export.” 
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Dr. Yohe did point out that all of the 
co-operative endeavour in Western Europe 
was taking place in an atmosphere of full 
employment and that the high production 
was at least partially a result of rebuilding 
war-torn economies. “There is no way of 
predicting how long the present situation 
will last or if their present methods are 
fully capable of contending with the eco- 
nomic situation that would result should 
world demand go into a recessive phase.” 

This point should be kept in mind when 
those countries’ ideas and acts are considered 
for Canada, he said. 


He then enumerated eight things to be 
remembered: 


1. In» all of the six _countries, with one 
possible exception, the weight of public opinion 
and acceptance is of paramount importance. 


2..The more narrow interests of both labour 
and management are, in a large measure, sub- 
merged into a common goal of what is in 
the best interests of the country, the people 
themselves, and an ever-increasing standard 
of living for most of the people. 


3. The co-operation between labour, man- 
agement and government is almost a religious 
fervor in most countries and is accompanied 
by a high degree of enthusiasm and a desire 
to make their programming and planning work 
effectvely. 

4. Indicative programming is an_ essential 
part of the over-all activity in each country 
and is greatly dependent on well developed 
economic analyses and forecasts coupled with 
definitive goals for accomplishment. 

5. Full employment is accepted as a mini- 
mum goal in the utilization of people. 

6. Strong labour unions and strong em- 
ployers associations are considered indispen- 
sable elements in the government-labour-man- 
agement relationships. 

7. Rationalization and other industrial ar- 
rangements are accepted as tools for economic 
growth if they are not inimical to the best 
interests of the people and the country. 

8. And above all, there has been developed in 
most of the countries an esprit de corps 
that things are being done that are good for 
them and that conditions are constantly im- 
proving. 


Just as the medical profession isolates and 
treats the rea] disease rather than the symp- 
toms, Canadians have to isolate the real 
socio-economic diseases that infect the 
country’s economy and then evaluate the 
treatment being applied in other countries 
for their curative powers if used on our 
economy. 

“The diagnosis will point up that our dis- 
eases are internal and not brought on by 
environment,” Dr. Yohe concluded. “I sub- 
mit that until our internal health is good, 
the external manifestations will be feverish.” 
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Claude Jodoin Resigns from Productivity Council 


Claude Jodoin, President of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, on September 12 
submitted to Prime Minister Diefenbaker 
his resignation as a member of the National 
Productivity Council. 

In his letter of resignation Mr. Jodoin 
said the CLC recognized that co-operation 
between labour, management and govern- 
ment was essential in the interest of all the 
Canadian people but that the Productivity 
Council, “because of the unduly limited 
scope of its activities,” was a barrier to such 
co-operation. 

The letter also repeated the CLC’s state- 
ment of almost two years earlier that “in- 
creases in productivity without appropriate 
expansionary public policies may lead to 
additional unemployment.” The preamble 
to the Act establishing the Council, 
Mr. Jodoin reminded the Prime Minister, 
referred to the need “for providing expand- 
ing opportunities for increased employ- 
ST Tal ey 

Mr. Jodoin also quoted from a letter he 
had written to Mr. Diefenbaker in October 
1960, when establishment of the Council 
was mooted: “One of the main reasons for 
our present unemployment is the fact that 
advances in productivity have outstripped 
our ability to make use of the extra 
workers they make available. To speed up 
productivity will, in absence of effective 
measures to absorb displaced workers, only 
ageravate the problem.” 

In that same letter Mr. Jodoin had 
reported the CLC’s desire for the establish- 
ment of an advisory council on economic 
matters. The National Productivity Council 
did not satisfy this desire. 

“We are most deeply concerned about 
our country’s economic prospects,” Mr. 
Jodoin wrote. “We are confronted with 
vital changes in international trade at a time 
when, within our own borders, sweeping 
changes are taking place in industry. Many 
thousands of workers are without jobs and 
others face the grim possibility of early 
unemployment. Young people emerging 
from our schools are entering a labour force 
which is riddled with uncertainties .. . 

“We have now reached the firm con- 
clusion that not only has the National 
Productivity Council failed to meet these 
needs but its very existence, in its present 
form, is a serious handicap to the establish- 
ment of effective co-operation in regard 
to the solution of our economic problems.” 

In a statement on the CLC President’s 
resignation, George DeYoung, Chairman 
of the National Productivity Council, said 
that the resignation came at a time just 
before the Council’s new programs, “at 
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present in the process of development,” 
were put into effect. “These new develop- 
ments have not only been sought by labour 
but requested also by senior representatives 
of industry and agreed upon by members 
of government,” he stated. 

“Mr. Jodoin calls for a high level of 
labour-management-government c0O-opera- 
tion in Canada. The Council wholeheartedly 
agrees, and is taking concrete steps to 
implement this national need.” The 
Council is today “a regularly constituted 
forum of management, labour and govern- 
ment representatives” working toward the 
achievement of the goal called for by 
Mr. Jodoin. 

“The Council’s terms of reference were 
made necessarily broad so that it could have 
room to develop as it saw the need. Manage- 
ment, government and labour on the Coun- 
cil unitedly agreed that productivity alone 
is not the full answer for Canada’s economic 
growth. 

“The provision of national economic facts 
on which management, labour and govern- 
ment could agree and which would provide 
a sound basis for discussion and negotia- 
tion; increased industrial research; better 
management; and above all an improved 
labour-management climate in the nation 
are absolutely essential,” Mr. DeYoung said. 

The next day Hon. Donald Fleming, 
who at the time was Acting Prime Minister, 
said it was not a time to downgrade the 
National Productivity Council but instead 
to encourage it in its endeavours. 

Before Mr. Jodoin had written his letter 
of resignation, Mr. Fleming said, it was 
known to him that the Government was 
prepared to consider changes that might 
make the Council more effective. 

Two days after Mr. Jodoin’s resignation, 
the President of the Confederation of 
National Trade Unions, Jean Marchand, 
told a press conference that his organiza- 
tion would continue to support the Produc- 
tivity Council as long as there was hope 
that its scope could be broadened. Marcel 
Pepin, CNTU Secretary-Treasurer, said he 
intended to remain a member of the 
Council. 

The 25-member National Productivity 
Council was authorized by legislation 
passed by Parliament on December 20, 
1960. The Act said: “In order to provide 
expanding opportunities for increased em- 
ployment and trade and rising national 
standards of living, it is in the national 
interest to promote and expedite continuing 
improvement in productive efficiency in 
the various aspects of Canadian economic 
activity.” 
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33rd Annual Meeting of the 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce 


Relations between business and government, business and labour, and business 
and the consumer discussed at one of the sessions, which had the theme, ‘’Goals 
for Co-operation.” More than 500 delegates attended the three-day convention 


The relations between business and 
government, labour and the consumer were 
the subject of discussion at a session with 
the theme, “Goals for Co-operation,” at 
the 33rd annual meeting of The Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce in Vancouver on 
September 17-19. More than 500 delegates 
attended the meeting. 


Other sessions were titled “Trade Goals” 
and “Goals for Management.” 


The three speakers at the session on 
goals for co-operation were: J. A. Roberts, 
Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
Ottawa, who spoke on “Business and 
Government”; William Dodge, Executive 
Vice-President of the Canadian Labour 


Congress, who spoke on “Business and 
Labour’; and Mrs. Michael Humphries, 
Member, National Executive, Canadian 


Association of Consumers, whose subject 
was “Business and the Consumer.” 


This is the only session fully reported 
here. 


James A. Roberts 


“Canadian business stands to gain, not to 
lose, from the kind of competition that is 
coming,” said James A. Roberts, Deputy 
Minister of Trade and Commerce. “Cer- 
tainly it will be harder and tougher than any- 
thing we have known before, in a world 
market vastly greater than the one we have 
grown up in; but in it we will find challenge 
and stimulation, with opportunity waiting 
in the wings to reward the best in leader- 
ship that we can provide.” 

He had just told the session on “Goals for 
Co-operation” that Canada’s need for 
inspired business leadership and _ initiative 
was never greater, and that it was essential 
that Canada develop a new strain of busi- 
ness leaders. 

The economies of Canada and the United 
States are on the threshold of basic and 
sweeping change, he said, but with the 
standard of leadership he had described “I 
am confident that the long-range effects of 
these forces will be essentially constructive.” 

Business and government can co-operate 
more closely than they have done in identi- 
fying promising fields for expansion of 
domestic production to satisfy the part of 
Canadian demand now served from abroad. 
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A relatively small additional rate of increase 
in Canadian production may well be suf- 
ficient to absorb our surplus labour. 

Except for some regional soft spots, 
Canada was not far from full economic 
employment now, he believed. 

There is little doubt that the striking 
economic growth that has taken place in 
the countries of Western Europe is due to 
a significant degree to the advanced form 
of co-operation and planning by manage- 
ment, labour and government practised in 
those countries, he said. 

In each of the six countries he had visited 
as the head of the Canadian labour-manage- 
ment-government mission sponsored by the 
National Productivity Council, Mr. Roberts 
said, he had been struck by the extremely 
sophisticated organization that exists in both 
the management and labour elements of 
the economy. 

He had begun his address, titled “Business 
and Government,” by tracing the history of 
Canada’s economic development, which has 
been based on production on a large scale 
of basic products and raw materials for 
sale abroad. Canada has developed sub- 
stantial secondary industry but its products 
have been caught in a squeeze between 
foreign tariffs in overseas markets and high 
costs of production related to a small 
domestic market. Despite this, Canada has 
developed a capacity to export rivalled by 
few countries in the world. 

But there has been an almost unavoidable 
tendency to make purchases abroad in 
excess of our earnings from exports. The 
deficit in the past was covered by imports 
of capital. These have now subsided, leav- 
ing Canada with a heavy imbalance that 
we must somehow meet out of our own 
resources. 


“No effort is being spared to gear our 
economy to this new challenge by restoring 
a high rate of productivity, competitive 
efficiency and versatility in our industry,” 
Mr. Roberts said, and it was in this context 
that business will find itself associating with 
government in the years immediately ahead. 


William Dodge 


“We have a great many important goals, 
but I think we could make a substantial 
gain by getting together on one that is 
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immediately attainable—the setting up of 
some machinery for consultation between 
management, labour and government.” 

This suggestion was made by William 
Dodge, Executive Vice-President of the 
Canadian Labour Congress, in his address, 
“Business and Labour.” 

Labour, he said, was prepared to meet 
with government and business and discuss 
our national, social and economic goals in 
an endeavour to reach agreement on them, 
but “unfortunately we have no machinery 
through which we can expose ourselves to 
each other’s views.” 

It was to provide this machinery that the 
unions had advocated and strongly sup- 
ported the idea of a tripartite national con- 
sultative body on which business, labour 
and government would be represented. 

Such a body would provide the “three- 
way co-operation” necessary for the full- 
scale economic planning that the speaker 
believed to be essential if Canada was to be 
in a position to compete on equal terms 
with the highly organized economies of 
other nations, particularly those of Western 
Europe. 


Mr. Dodge referred to his recent visit 
to Europe as a member of the mission con- 
ducted by the National Productivity Council. 
Everyone who had participated in that 
mission, he was sure, had learned that 
“national economic planning is feasible, 
practical and effective in promoting trade, 
encouraging competitiveness, producing full 
employment and raising standards of living.” 

“Planning can be, and in most European 
countries is, beneficial to all sectors of the 
economy without unduly interfering with 
the freedom of choice of the individual,” 
Mr. Dodge asserted. Labour believed in 
economic planning as the long-term solution 
to Canada’s economic problems. 

Labour’s most important objective in 
the immediate future was full employment, 
which was “the cornerstone of a good 
standard of living and security for all.” 

Canadian labour had never lost sight of 
its basic objectives, he said. “We believe in 
security for all. That means economic 
security, which we continue to seek partly 
through collective bargaining with employers 
and partly through legislation. It means 
security from the fear of unemployment, 
protection in time of illness or accident, 
freedom from discrimination because of 
race, colour or creed; and it means protec- 
tion of the right of freedom of speech and 
equality before the law. 
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“In essence what we are seeking to 
establish is a society in which the use of 
productive resources is planned so as to 
permit constant improvement in the stand- 
ard of living of all the people.” 


But the basic objectives of the labour 
movement were only incidental to the 
objectives of business, whose main objective 
is the production and distribution of goods 
for sale at a profit. 

Labour and management could make a 
substantial gain by getting together on one 
objective that is immediately attainable— 
the setting up of some machinery for con- 
sultation between management, labour, and 
government. 


Mrs. Michael Humphries 


Consumer spending in Canada totals more 
than 22 billion dollars a year and makes up 
almost exactly two thirds of the gross 
national expenditure. Therefore it is im- 
portant that this buying be done wisely, 
and that is the consumers’ responsibility, 
said Mrs. Michael Humphries, an executive 
member of the Canadian Association of 
Consumers, in her address on “Business and 
the Consumer.” 

“When consumers buy on impulse, if 
they buy unwisely or wastefully, if they 
purchase shoddy or unsuitable goods, if 
they invest in faddy gadgets, some business 
will go on making these products,” she said. 
The machinery of supply meeting demand 
has basic advantages but also can have one 
great flaw: “uninformed or indifferent con- 
sumers can direct business efforts to un- 
necessary or unsound production.” 

If consumers buy good products, “this 
can be a vital stimulus to improvement in 
Canadian-made goods, improvement that 
will give our goods a better competitive 
position in export markets as well as here 
at home.” 

Because of our high standard of living 
and high level of costs, manufacturers are 
finding it difficult to meet competition in 
world markets. “One factor in these costs— 
distribution—should concern all consumers 
and one contribution we could make to- 
ward lowering these costs is through care- 
ful shopping,” Mrs. Humphries said. 

Turning to business responsibility to the 
consumer, she said it had the responsibility 
to produce and market goods that are safe, 
effective or useful, as good as any from 
other countries; and to provide information 
about those goods that will help consumers 
know if they are a good buy for them. The 
consumer’s choice of her purchases has far- 
reaching effects, good or bad, on the whole 
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“Operation Freedom” 


i . It should be emphasized that the 
program was not a new or radical departure 
from the program which had been in 
operation successfully for the last 18 years. 

“However, under the name Operation 
Freedom it was given much wider publicity 
than work of this nature has been given in 
the past (L.G., April, p. 408; June, 
Dero LOY ic tate 

“While there is still considerable political 
uncertainty in Canada at the present time, 
it is anticipated that a program of economic 
education will be supported and carried out 
by Chamber members at all levels in the 
years ahead on a more intensified basis 
than during the last several years.” 

—Report of Executive Council to 
33rd Annual Meeting, The Cana- 
dian Chamber of Commerce. 





nation. It is the responsibility of business 
to help her in making the thousands of 
buying decisions she has to do. 


Mrs. Humphries warned the meeting that 
if business disregarded its responsibility, 
sooner or later it would be taken over, 
usually by government. “Government con- 
trol in matters affecting consumers is called 
for when business has failed to meet this 
responsibility,” she said, and cited recent 
examples in meat inspection, probable 
tightening of controls on new drugs, pres- 
sure for legislation regarding inflammable 
fabrics and compulsory safety belts in 
automobiles and safety catches on refriger- 
ator doors, and action on contaminated 
products, notably cake mixes. 


Burton F. Bowman 


“Labour costs are not a valid excuse for 
the failure of Canadian manufacturers to 
compete in foreign markets,” said Burton 
F. Bowman, President of Cyanamid of 
Canada Limited, during the question period 
that followed his address on “Canadian 
Trade with the United States.” He was one 
of the speakers during the session on the 
theme “Trade Goals.” 

Other statements he made in answer to 
questions from his audiences were: 

—Canadian manufacturers are not agres- 
sive enough in their approach to markets, 
especially in the United States. 

—An economic union, although not 
necessarily a free trade bloc, is inevitable 
between Canada and the United States. 

—U.S. investment in Canada is necessary 
if this country wants to continue expanding 
its economy. 

—More Canadians should be used in the 


management of plants established in Canada 
by United States companies. 
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In his speech Mr. Burton urged a vigorous 
Canadian drive to develop the export market 
possibilities that exist in the United States. 
Closer and mutually beneficial trade rela- 
tions between Canada and the United 
States were made necessary by the existence 
of the European Common Market, he said. 

He offered a four-point plan for develop- 
ing opportunities in the U.S. market for 
Canadian manufacturers. He advised them 
to: 

1. Think positively about who we are 
and about our prospects for selling. 

2. Lead the way with a massive informa- 
tion campaign in the U.S. 

3. Obtain realistic incentives through tax 
adjustments. 

4. Adopt the marketing approach for the 
development of our opportunities in the 
U.S; 


Presidential Address 


“Canadians must be given a clear and 
honest definition of problems that have to 
be faced, and understandable national 
policies for solving them,” said W. S. Kirk- 
patrick, retiring president, in his address to 
the annual meeting. 

He pointed out that a free democracy 
like Canada functions most efficiently when 
it has unifying goals that its citizens under- 
stand and to which they can give whole- 
hearted support. Such a situation exists in 
time of war, when the people “close ranks, 
postpone their narrow and local objectives, 
and unitedly face the common enemy. To 
meet today’s critical situation, we need to 
create a similar spirit of urgency and com- 
mon purpose.” 

But this year there has been no evidence 
of an effective program to meet “the grave 
fundamental problems that must be over- 
come if Canada is to achieve an adequate 
economic growth rate to keep unemploy- 
ment at a minimum,” Mr. Kirkpatrick said. 
“I believe our economy has moved into a 
new period that will require radically new 
policies.” 

He suggested that constructive planning, 
adapted to changing conditions, which was 
basic to successful company development, 
was equally applicable at the national level. 
Planning at the national level does not mean 
government control and suppression of pri- 
vate enterprise, he asserted. 

Creation of a distinct department of the 
federal Government responsible for develop- 
ing general economic policies and national 
objectives, in keeping with which all other 
government departments would plan and 
co-ordinate their actions and regulations, 
had often been suggested, he pointed out. 
Many other countries have adopted systems 
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of this kind, he said, citing the latest, 
Britain’s National Economic Development 
Council. 


“Until Canada takes similar steps, I see 
little hope of uniting government, labour 
and management in the all-out co-operative 
effort needed to meet the challenges of the 
day,” Mr. Kirkpatrick said. 


All Canadians should give their whole- 
hearted and active co-operation to the 
development and strengthening of the Na- 
tional Productivity Council. “If this co- 
operation is not forthcoming, I can see only 
mounting difficulties in our country’s efforts 





Officers for 1962-63 


Victor Oland, President, Oland & Son 
Ltd., Halifax, was elected President of The 
Canadian Chamber of Commerce for 1962- 
63. Other officers elected were: 


Howard T. Mitchell, Vancouver, First 


Vice-President; A. J. Little, Toronto, Second 
Vice-President; G. P. Keeping, Montreal, 
Chairman of the Executive Council; G. 
Egerton Brown, Montreal, and J. A. Ross, 
Toronto, Vice-Chairman of the Executive 
Council. 


to expand trade and increase our economic 
growth rate,” the retiring president said. 





industrial Fatalities in Canada 
during Second Quarter of 1962 


Deaths from industrial accidents numbered 207 during second quarter of 1962, 
a decrease of 14 from previous quarter and of 46 from same quarter last year 


There were 207* industrial fatalities in 
Canada during the second quarter of 1962, 
according to the latest reports received by 
the Department of Labour. This is a de- 
crease of 14 from the previous quarter, in 
which 221 were recorded, including 48 ina 
supplementary list. In the second quarter 
of the previous year, 253 fatalities were 
recorded. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were four accidents that each resulted in 
the deaths of three or more persons. 

On May 23, nine employees of a logging 
company were trapped and killed in an 
avalanche caused by dynamite explosion 
set to break a log jam. This accident 
occurred on the banks of the Toulnoutoc 
River near Baie Comeau, Que. 

On May 29, three water utility employees 
died from carbon monoxide gas while pre- 
paring sump hole prior to the installation 
of a new pump on Big Indian Lake, N.S. 

Three public utilities employees working 
in an underground splicing room in Mont- 
real, Que., died on June 8 from burns 
shortly after a fire and explosion. 

Three men were drowned near Levis, 
Que., on May 16 when a schooner hardly 
out of port disappeared beneath the water. 





* See Tables H-1 and H-2 at back of book. The 
number of fatalities that occurred during the second 
quarter of 1962 is probably greater than the figures 
now quoted. Information on accidents that occur but 
are not reported in time for inclusion in the quar- 
terly articles is recorded in supplementary lists and 
statistics are amended accordingly. The figures shown 
include 50 fatalities for which no reports have been 
received. 
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Grouping by Industries 


Grouped by industries, the largest num- 
ber of fatalities, 41, was in the construction 
industry. Of these, 17 were in buildings 
and structures, 12 in highways and bridges 
and 12 in miscellaneous construction. For 
the same period of the previous year, 49 
fatalities were reported: 34 in buildings and 
structures, 8 in highways and bridges and 7 
in miscellaneous construction. During 1962’s 
first quarter, 33 fatalities were listed: 11 
in buildings and structures, 5 in highways 
and bridges and 17 in miscellaneous con- 
struction. 

The 33 fatalities in logging represented 
an increase of 18 from the 15 that occurred 
during the same period in 1961 and of 10 
from the 23 that were recorded during 
the first quarter of 1962. 

In the mining industry, of the 31 fatalities 
recorded, 23 were in metal mining and 4 
each were in coal mining and non-metallic 
mineral mining. Fatalities recorded in this 
industry for the same period in 1961 num- 
bered 45; of these, 29 were in metal min- 
ing and 8 each in coal mining and non- 
metallic mineral mining. During the first 
quarter this year, 39 employees lost their 
lives in the mining industry. Twenty-five 
died in metal mining and seven each in 
coal mining and non-metallic mineral min- 
ing. 

The 30 fatalities recorded in the trans- 
portation, storage and communications in- 
dustry were distributed as follows: 13 in 
railway transportation, 10 in local and 
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The industrial fatalities recorded in these 
quarterly articles, prepared by the Working 
Conditions and Social Analysis Section of 
the Economics and Research Branch, are 
those fatal accidents that involved persons 
gainfully employed and that occurred dur- 
ing the course of, or arose out of, their 
employment. These include deaths that re- 
sulted from industrial diseases as reported 
by the Workmen’s Compensation Boards. 

Statistics on industrial fatalities are com- 
piled from reports received from the vari- 
ous Workmen’s Compensation Boards, the 
Board of Transport Commissioners and 
certain other official sources. Newspaper 


reports are used to supplement these data. 
For those industries not covered by work- 
men’s compensation legislation, newspaper 
reports are the Department’s only source 


of information. It is possible, therefore, 
that coverage in such industries as agri- 
culture, fishing and trapping and certain 
| of the service groups is not as complete 
as in those industries that are covered by 
compensation legislation. Similarly, a small 
number of traffic accidents that are in 
fact industrial may be omitted from the 
Department’s records because of lack of 
information in press reports. 


highway transportation, 6 in water trans- 
portation, and 1 in telegraphs and tele- 
phones. For the same period last year, 
fatalities in this industry numbered 38; 
there were 14 in local and highway trans- 
portation, 8 in water transportation, 7 in 
air transportation, 6 in railway transporta- 
tion, 2 in street and electric railways and 
1 in telegraphs and telephones. During the 
first quarter this year, 33 fatalities were 
reported: 17 in local and highway trans- 
portation, 12 in railway transportation, 3 
in water transportation and 1 in air trans- 
portation. 

There were 26 fatalities in the manu- 
facturing industry during the quarter: 6 in 
iron and steel products, 4 each in food and 
beverages, transportation equipment and 
non-ferrous metal products, 3 in paper 
products, 2 in non-metallic mineral prod- 
ucts and 1 each in textile products, wood 
products and chemical products. For the 
same period of the previous year, 39 fatali- 
ties were listed: 9 in iron and steel prod- 
ucts, 5 each in paper products, transporta- 





tion equipment and non-ferrous metal 
products, 4 each in wood products and 
non-metallic mineral products, 3 in food and 
beverages and 1 each in printing, electrical 
apparatus, chemical products and miscel- 
laneous manufacturing industries. During 
1962’s first quarter, 48 employees lost their 
lives in this industry. Ten died in wood 
products, nine in iron and steel products, 
six in transportation equipment, five in non- 
metallic mineral products, three each in 
food and beverages, textile products, paper 
products, non-ferrous metal products and 
electrical apparatus, two in chemical prod- 
ucts and one in tobacco products. 


Grouping by Causes 

An analysis of the causes of the 207 
fatalities during the second quarter of 1962 
shows that 69 (33 per cent) were under 
the heading “struck by” different objects. 
Of these, 49 were in the category “other 
objects,” 13 were caused by “moving ob- 
jects” and 7 were the result of being struck 
by “tools, machinery, cranes, etc.” Forty- 
one fatalities were caused by “falls and 
slips,” all by falls to different levels. 


Forty fatalities were under the heading 
“collisions, derailments, wrecks, etc.”; 21 in- 
volved automobiles and trucks, 9 involved 
tractors and loadmobiles, 5 involved air- 
craft, 3 involved water craft, 1 involved 
railways and 1 involved other transport 
agencies. 


Eighteen fatalities were caused by being 
“caught in, on or between.” Of these, 
eight involved tractors and loadmobiles, 
three involved automobiles and trucks, three 
hoisting or conveying apparatus, three mis- 
cellaneous objects and one miscellaneous 
vehicles and craft. 


By province of occurrence, the largest 
number of fatalities, 64, occurred in On- 
tario. This was followed by Quebec with 
40 fatalities, British Columbia with 39 and 
Alberta with 31. 

During the quarter under review, there 
were 54 fatalities in April, 85 in May and 
68 in June. 





Postal Employees Association Quits Civil Service Federation 


The Canadian Postal Employees’ Association (CLC), representing about 10,500 Post 
Office workers, last month voted to disaffiliate from the Civil Service Federation of 
Canada. The purpose is to permit separation of bargaining for postal workers from that 


for other government employees. 


ihe Canadian Railway Mail Clerks Federation and the Federated Association of 
Letter Carriers are now the only CSF affiliates that are also members of the Canadian 


Labour Congress. 
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N.S. Federation of Labour Holds Annual Convention 


Initiation by the federal Government of 
a long-range development program as part 
of a broad attack on the economic problems 
of the Atlantic Provinces was proposed in 
a seven-point resolution approved by dele- 
gates to the annual convention of the Nova 
Scotia Federation of Labour, held in 
Sydney on September 10-12. About 150 
delegates attended. 

The resolution asked the federal Govern- 
ment to establish, in consultation with the 
provincial governments and other interested 
bodies, a board of planning for industrial 
development in the Atlantic region. 

The other points in the resolution were: 

—The board to be given full authority 
to inquire into, and give full publication to 
information pertaining to industrial develop- 
ment and employment in the region. 

—A capital development fund to be set 
up to provide for economic welfare in the 
private, public, and co-operative sectors of 
the Atlantic economy. 

—Trading and fiscal policies to be 
designed to fit in with the geography, 
natural resources and assets of the area. 

—TInternational credits to the under- 
privileged nations within the Colombo 
Plan and the United Nations programs to 
be designed to stimulate Atlantic Provinces’ 
growth. 

—Adequate industrial and technical train- 
ing to be provided for displaced workers 
and young people. 

—Adequate provision to be made for 
rehabilitation and relocation in both com- 
munity and employment fields. 


Edward Johnston, President of the 
Federation, in his presidential address 
called for a conference of governments, man- 
agement, labour and the business com- 
munity to “sit down and discuss economic 
problems, which cry out for solution.” 

Another resolution passed by the con- 
vention called for the re-opening of No. 16 
Colliery, New Waterford, until Parliament 
meets; for nationalization of the coal in- 
dustry; and for a retraining and relocation 
program to help workers affected by 
technological changes. 

In another resolution, the Federation 
requested an embargo on imports of coal 
from the United States to correspond with 
the reduction in Canadian exports of lumber 
to the U.S. 

In other resolutions, the convention asked 
for: 

—Establishment of a provincial minimum 
wage for men and women of $1.50 an hour. 

—An expansion of trades and technical 
training for youth. 
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—Labour education in the schools. 
—Provision of free school books up to 
Grade 12. 


—Extension of the Industrial Standards 
Act. 


The Sydney local of the United Steel- 
workers submitted a resolution that con- 
demned the “unprincipled practice of union 
raiding,” and asked that the resources of 
the labour movement be devoted to the 
restoration of unity and to the organizing 
of the unorganized. The resolution was 
passed. 


Donald MacDonald 


“Only a united Canadian labour move- 
ment can bring the problems of this region 
within sight of a solution,’ Donald Mac- 
Donald, Secretary-Treasurer of the Cana- 
dian Labour Congress, and the principal 
speaker at the convention, told the delegates. 

The federal Government had carried out 
some projects of the kind contemplated in 
the Gordon Commission’s report, “but there 
is still no co-ordinated plan, no clearly- 
thought out scale of priorities, no single 
authority charged with the task of super- 
vising the carrying out of projects under 
such a plan,” he said. 

Existing industries that still form a sound, 
self-sustaining, viable Atlantic economy will 
not provide employment, directly or 
indirectly, for the whole of the natural in- 
crease in the Atlantic labour force. 

Mr. MacDonald, for many years a resi- 
dent of Sydney and a former Dosco coal 
trimmer, said that proposals of economists 
seemed to involve deliberate measures to 
bring industries to the workers rather than 
workers to the industries. In a good many 
cases, he thought that this was economically 
sensible. 

Industry left to itself will put its plant 
where it expects to make the most profit. 
This might involve the construction of 
whole new towns. But somewhere else 
there might be an old town with all services 
available where the local industry was dead 


or dying. Where possible, taking into 
account available facilities and raw 
materials, and transportation, something 


could be done in such situations, and money 
could be saved to the country, Mr. Mac- 
Donald said. 

The present Government had “made a 
small, hesitant move in this direction with 
its double depreciation for new industries 
in a depressed area for a limited period. 
But this is woefully inadequate. Much more 
can be done. Much more has been done in 
a whole series of countries,” he said. 

(Continued on page 1183) 
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Latest Labour Statistics 








Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 





Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)............-.-.. (000)| September 6, 645 — 3.2]; + 1.6 
Bina p by eUira h/t > beatennmare \oaeratiee see (000)} September 6,385 | — 3.0] + 2.4 
A BrICULWURG iy tec aus bein os eae lane (000)| September 738 — 7.4| + 1.9 
Non-agriculture..s..cs0005-- Reread tae 8 (000)| September 5,647 — 2.4 + 2.5 
PRIG WOLrKGES.... aca g eu ce - Gee le eee oat (000)} September 5,196 | — 3.0] + 2.4 
At work 35 hours or more........... (000)| September 5, 564 + 65.1 + 3.5 
At work less than 35 hours.......... (000)! September 644 + 7.9 + 0.3 
Employed but not at work.......... (000)| September 7 — 74.4 — 18.8 
Unemployed . .cni-G ie. B. ee ee A ee (000)} September 260 | — 7.2] — 15.6 
Aslantic .couske gu weta leteee. 2 eae (000)| September 38 — 56.0 — 17.4 
Queber:. tyeks : «deevemens ss eget 2 cua (000)| September 97 + 1.0 — 14.9 
Ontarioss ic ty ces ots csr cee Se ee (000)| September 74 — 18.7 — 10.9 
PYSITIG pats Es oe ee aad ug ae ease eee ee (000)| September 20 — 9.1 — 41.2 
PRRIRIGE AS Sete eae deen Aaln O eee (000)| September 31 0.0 0.0 
Without work and seeking work............. (000)| September 247 — 6.1 — 15.4 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days........... (000)| September 13 — 23.5 — 18.8 
Industrial employment (1949=100)............... July iA eed + 0.6 + 2.6 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)........... July 115.3 — 1.0] + 4.0 
Trmimipration., coctae ee occ one ee } (es 6 mos. 34,061 — & (74 
Destined to the labour force................ 1962 17, 214 —_ — 6.9 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and'lockouts (4% 514286 MUOREBE. oe September 48 — 11.1 — 9.4 
Nos ofworkers:invol vedi ts go echt beeen te oe September 10,482 — 9.1 — 1.7 
Durationadndianed a:yS..: Shes mndtocek Scot Ran «+ + “ee September 116, 350 + 56.1 + 10.38 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)..| July $80.88 — 0.2] + 3.4 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)................4-- July $ 1.88 0.0; + 3.8 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)........... July 40.9 — 0.5} + 0.7 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)................000. July $76.73 — 1.0} 4 "S78 
Consumer price index (1949=100)................. September 151-70 — 0.3 + 1.5 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(1949 100)... 84 een Aa, ee 4's ee July 139.9 — 1.3] + 2.0 
Total labour aneome sont. tee a ee $000,000 | July Lezlit — 0.9 + 5.9 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949100) 40". MGR, See... August 182.6 + 0.2 + 6.5 
Manulasturingsk ps5 Sie: oe Tae ee. ce August 161.8 Wen’ +" S-0 
Durdblesizast otitis code side dee. 8 August 156.4; — 4.6] + 9.9 
Nonu-durablesssagcadtay . Scie cite, < . OM August 166.5| + 2.8] + 2.3 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from The 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These figures are the result 
of a monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the purpose of providing 
estimates of the labour force characteristics of the civilian non-institutional population of working age. 
(More than 35,000 households chosen by area sampling methods in approximately 170 different areas 
in Canada are visited each month.) The civilian labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institu- 
tional population 14 years of age and over that was employed or unemployed during the survey week. 
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Manpower Situation, Third Quarter, 1962 


The underlying employment trend rose 
sharply earlier this year but in recent months 
the expansion appears to have lost much 
of its momentum. Seasonally adjusted em- 
ployment data indicate an advance of about 
one half of one per cent in the second 
quarter, and little or no change between 
the second and third quarters. 


In the first nine months of this year 
average employment was higher by 191,000, 
or 3.2 per cent, than in the corresponding 
period last year. The employment advance 
since the business cycle trough in the first 
quarter of 1961 was just over 4 per cent, 
after seasonal adjustment. An increase of 
about the same order took place during 
the corresponding period of the 1958-59 
recovery. 


The service-producing industries showed 
further strengthening during recent months. 
The improvement was centered in personal, 
business recreation and government service. 
Employment in the goods-producing indus- 
tries, on the other hand, was running some- 
what behind the second quarter average. 

Manufacturing employment (seasonally 
adjusted) edged down slightly during August 
and September after rising sharply earlier 
in the summer. It appears that the losses 
were of a temporary nature as most reports 
from across the country indicate continuing 
high levels of production and sales. 

Retooling in the automotive industry had 
a somewhat greater impact than usual this 
year owing to the high level of activity that 
prevailed before the shutdown. As was the 
case in the past year, this industry is 
expected to be a consistent source of 
strength in the months ahead. 

Elsewhere in manufacturing, prospects 
were generally encouraging. The lower ex- 
change rate of the Canadian dollar, together 
with a surcharge on imports, has stimulated 
exports and encouraged substitution of 
domestic products for imports. The full 
effects of these measures will probably not 
be felt until later in the year. 

The construction industry was an impor- 
tant source of strength during the first half 
of this year, but in recent months has shown 
some signs of weakening. Employment fell 
more than usual during September after 
rising seasonally during the earlier part of 
the summer. The number of housing starts, 
seasonally adjusted, declined in September 
for the second consecutive month, although 
the number under construction continued 
to rise. Construction contracts awarded de- 
clined in value during July and August and 
were down over the same months in 1961. 
For the first eight months of this year, 
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however, they were running about 9 per 
cent ahead of the corresponding period in 
1961. With this additional volume of work 
on hand employment in the industry is 
expected to be maintained above year earlier 
levels for some time. 


Year-to-Year Comparisons 


Employment in the third quarter was 
higher, on average, by 177,000, or 2.8 per 
cent, than in the same quarter last year. The 
increase was about equally distributed be- 
tween men and women. The year-to-year 
increase in employment was shared by 
both sexes and all age groups. 


Manufacturing employment averaged 
47,000 higher than in the July-September 
period in 1961; Virtually all parts of the 
industry shared in the improvement. The 
most noticeable strengthening was in durable 
goods. Aided by subsidies, the shipbuilding 
industry showed a marked improvement 
over the year. Also showing large gains over 
the year were the iron and steel, electrical 
apparatus, motor vehicle and aircraft indus- 
tries. Employment increases in non-durable 
goods industries were fairly general, though 
less pronounced. The most marked improve- 
ment in this sector was in the apparel and 
rubber industries. 


The employment recovery in construction 
played an important role in the year-to-year 
rise in job opportunities for men. Employ- 
ment in the third quarter was 25,000 higher 
than a year earlier. Forestry employment 
was a little lower than a year ago, and 
mining showed little or no change. Employ- 
ment in agriculture continued its secular 
decline, falling by 13,000 over the year 
in spite of a substantially higher level in 
the Prairie region. 

In the third quarter, employment in the 
service industry averaged 84,000 higher than 
a year earlier. The largest gains were in 
community and personal service. Trade was 
the only service-producing industry that 
failed to show a year-to-year increase in 
employment. 

The improvement in transportation was 
of some significance. Under the stimulus of 
increased trading with foreign countries and 
a sharp upward trend in the volume of 
shipments of raw materials and manufac- 
tured goods to Canadian consumers, em- 
ployment in the industry this year advanced 
by 23,000, or 4.3 per cent, over the third 
quarter of 1961. At no time during the 
past decade had the industry shown any 
noticeable signs of growth. The conversion 
to diesel locomotives had a dampening 
effect on railway employment during much 
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of the period and this development had an 
offsetting influence on employment expan- 
sion in other parts of the transportation 
industry. 

Unemployment 


The seasonally adjusted unemployment 
rate increased sharply between June and 
July as a record number of students entered 
the labour market at the end of the aca- 
demic year. With the reopening of schools 
in September, however, the adjusted rate 
fell to 5.6 per cent, the same percentage 
as in May, the previous low for the year. 
This was close to the low point that was 
reached in the recovery of 1959 and well 
below the previous peak of 7.9 per cent 
reached in December 1959. 

At 260,000, unemployment in September 
was 3.9 per cent of the labour force, in 
unadjusted terms. A year earlier, the rate 
was 4.7 per cent and in September 1960 
it was 5.1 per cent. 

Unemployment rates in September varied 
from 1.7 per cent in the Prairie region 
to 6.3 per cent in the Atlantic region. The 
rates in Ontario, British Columbia and 
Quebec were 3.1 per cent, 5.2 per cent and 
5.3 per cent, respectively. Unemployment 
was considerably lower than last year in 
most regions; in British Columbia there was 
virtually no change over the year. 


The September unemployment estimate 
was 48,000 lower than a year ago. Most of 
the drop was in male unemployment. Except 
for older workers (55 and over), unemploy- 
ment was lower than a year ago among men 
in all age groups. The most noticeable 
decline was among men 25 to 34 years of 
age, the group that experienced the sharpest 
increase in unemployment in the early part 
of the 1960-61 recession. 


In September the number of long-term 
unemployed (four months and over) was 
estimated at 80,000, a drop of 26,000 from 
a year ago. Included among the long-term 
unemployed were 50,000 who had been 
jobless for more than half a year. At the 
same time last year the figure was 63,000. 


The number of workers unemployed for 
four months or more lags behind changes 
in over-all unemployment during the re- 
covery phase of the business cycle. During 
the last half of 1961, total unemployment 
declined sharply but long-term unemploy- 
ment showed no appreciable change. This 
year, however, the number of persons unem- 
ployed four months or more has fallen 
quite noticeably. In the first nine months 
of 1962, this group of long-term unemploy- 
ment averaged 25 per cent lower than the 
year before and there were similar substan- 
tial reductions in the number unemployed 
more than six months. In September, how- 
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ever, the number unemployed six months or 
longer was still 9 per cent above that of 
two years earlier, although total unemploy- 
ment was appreciably lower. 


The stronger demand for labour benefited 
workers of all age groups, but particularly 
the 25-44 year age groups. As usual, how- 
ever, the incidence of unemployment was 
greater among young people than it was 
among the more experienced members of 
the labour force. In September the number 
of unemployed in each age group, as a 
percentage of the labour force, varied from 
just over 9 per cent in the 14-19 age group 
to less than 5 per cent for those over 25 
years old. Total unemployment in Septem- 
ber was 3.9 per cent of the labour force, 
compared with 4.7 per cent at the same 
time last year. 


In the third quarter of 1962, unemploy- 
ment rates were lower than in the third 
quarter of 1961 in all industry groups and 
in all occupations. The relative decrease 
in the primary industries was considerably 
greater than the over-all average. As in the 
third quarter of last year, unemployment 
rates for labourers and for construction 
and transportation workers were above the 
national average, but the rates for office and 
professional and managerial occupations 
were substantially lower. 


Nurses headed the list of shortages in 
professional occupations for women. A 
heavy demand for nurses was evident 
throughout the country; such areas as 
Medicine Hat, Port Arthur, Grande Prairie 
and Vancouver reported severe shortages. 
Many areas indicated shortages also of 
physical therapists, dietitians and school 
teachers. 


As in past years, demand for qualified 
secretarial and clerical personnel has re- 
mained high, although the shortage eased 
somewhat when high school and business 
school graduates entered the labour market 
this summer. There has been little slackening 
in the growth of job opportunities for cleri- 
cal occupations throughout the postwar 
period. In the last 10 years, employment in 
clerical occupations increased by 37 per 
cent, for example, as against a 19-per-cent 
gain in all occupations. 


The seasonal upturn in construction activ- 
ity resulted in an increasing demand, con- 
siderably sharper than last year, for car- 
penters, plumbers, bricklayers and painters. 
Shortages of these occupations in parts of 
Ontario and Quebec were reported to be 
acute. In the Prairies, the demand for 
construction workers, along with manpower 
required for the harvest of an exceptionally 
large crop, resulted in the classification of 
two areas as labour shortage areas. 
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As might be expected, demands for semi- 
skilled and unskilled workers were generally 
satisfied locally with little difficulty. A few 
reports of job openings remaining unfilled 
came mainly from apparel, shoe and textile 
centres in the Quebec region. Competent 
unskilled factory workers were scarce in 
a few industrialized areas in Ontario. 


Operational Statistics of the NES 


The extent of labour shortages may be 
determined to some degree through an 
examination of data originating with the 
placement operations of the National Em- 
ployment Service. Each month the NES 
records the number and kinds of job vacan- 
cies reported and the number unfilled at 
the end of the month. Similarly it records 
the number of applications for employment, 
by occupation, and the number unplaced at 
the month end. 


The ideal measure of labour shortage 
would be the ratio of job vacancies to the 
number of persons unemployed. A shortage 
in any specific occupation could be said 
to exist when the number of available jobs 
exceeded the number of persons available. 
In practice, the operating statistics of the 
NES are imperfect measures of labour 
supply and demand. For one thing, workers 
generally have a strong incentive to register 
with the National Employment Service 
when they are not working because such 
registration is a legal requirement for unem- 
ployment insurance benefits. Employers, on 
the other hand, have no such incentive to 
list their vacant jobs and tend to do so 
to a greater extent when workers are not 
readily available to them in other ways. 
Thus, the statistics of registrations are, on 
the whole, a more complete measure of 
labour supply than vacancies are of labour 
requirements. In addition, the occupations 
under which registrations and vacancies are 
listed represent groupings of related occupa- 
tions and are also Canada-wide totals of 
many different local offices. This means 
that every worker in the total count of 
registrations cannot be matched with every 
vacancy because of difference in qualifica- 
tions and requirements, and because geo- 
graphic mobility of workers is limited. 

Reflecting the lack of mobility and the 
imbalance between the required skills and 
the skills available, some 42,740 of the job 
vacancies reported to NES offices remained 
unfilled as of August 31, 1962, while at the 
same time 280,000 Canadians were unem- 
ployed. As pointed out above, not all em- 
ployers register their vacancies with the 
National Employment Service. Hence, an 
analysis based on these data alone deals 
with only part of the demand for labour. 
Nevertheless, a comparison of the data on 
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unfilled vacancies provides a broad indica- 
tion of the relative strength of demand 
for various occupational skills over time. 
In this report, job vacancies are compared 
with a year ago and with 1957, a period of 
fairly general labour shortage. 

At the end of August there were 21,214 
job vacancies for males, compared with 
14,952 a year ago and 14,937 in 1957. For 
females, the total was 21,256 this year, 
18,064 a year earlier and 16,094 in 1957. 
From this it is apparent that vacant posi- 
tions have increased more rapidly for males 
than for females. 

Although women have accounted for an 
increasing proportion of total employment 
in recent years, and although the number 
of unemployed males is almost five times 
as high as that of unemployed females, the 
most frequently reported labour shortages 
are among the male categories. This feature 
of the labour demand-supply situation is 
indicative of the fact that women tend to 
retire from the labour force if employment 
is not available. 

Compared with a year ago, the demand 
for labour has shown the largest increases 
(40 per cent and over) in mining, manu- 
facturing, trade, service and agriculture. 
Within manufacturing, particular strength 
is now to be found in the iron and steel, 
transportation equipment, electrical appara- 
tus and wood products industries. 

Over the five-year period, 1957 to 1962, 
the number of vacancies for men increased 
sharply in manufacturing, service and trade. 
Construction was the only industry in which 
the number of unfilled vacancies was signi- 
ficantly lower this year than in 1957. In 
manufacturing there were 5,945 vacancies 
for male workers, almost double the number 
reported during the same months five years 
ago. Iron and steel products, food and 
beverages and electrical apparatus were 
among the industries registering the largest 
gains. 

It will be remembered that the peak of 
the 1954-1958 business cycle was in April 
1957 and that unemployment in August 
1957 was only 3.1 per cent of the labour 
force. One would expect, therefore, other 
things being equal, that the number of 
vacancies listed with the National Employ- 
ment Service would be smaller in 1962 than 
in 1957, and this is the situation in most 
regions. In Ontario, however, the job vacan- 
cies figures suggest a tighter labour market 
situation now than five years ago. In August 
1962 the unemployment rate in Ontario 
was 3.6 per cent, against 2.9 per cent in 
August 1957. In spite of this higher unem- 
ployment rate, job vacancies for male 
workers have increased since 1957 by 40 
per cent over all, and by 24 per cent in 
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manufacturing. Vacancies reported by metal 
working industries have shown the greatest 
increase over the period. 

The classification of vacancies by occupa- 
tion is significant from the point of view 
of the employer looking for key personnel, 
the worker, and all governments trying to 
cope with these needs. For Canada as a 
whole, the number of unfilled vacancies 
rose between 1961 and 1962 for all but a 
few occupations. The exceptions were mainly 
among professional occupations and in- 
cluded accountants and engineers. Over the 
past few years, the scarcity of available 
persons with these kinds of professional 
skills has become less acute as more and 
more graduates come out of universities. 
Even so, requirements for 515 engineers 
were still listed with the NES in August 
1962, including about 300 in Ontario and 
some 120 in Quebec. The only other cate- 
gories not showing an increase in vacancies 
were limited to a few occupations connected 
with primary textiles and pulp and paper 
production. 

Despite the fact that the country was 
nearer full employment in August 1957 
than in August 1962, unfilled vacancies for 
men in a large number of occupations are 
now higher than they were five years ago. 


Noteworthy among these are the metal 
working occupations, where vacancies rose 
from 721 to 1,370. Current vacancies for 
metal workers in Ontario were almost 
double those of 1957, and in Quebec a 
75-per-cent increase was registered. Included 
in this category are machinists, tool and die 
makers, machine operators, sheet metal and 
structural steel workers. Demand for cabinet 
makers in the furniture industry also in- 
creased, as did demand for bricklayers, 
carpenters and painters in the construction 
field. Similarly, there appeared to be an 
increased need of cooks and chefs, salesmen 
and sales clerks, automobile mechanics and 
repairmen, and workers skilled in trades 
related to the production of clothing and 
leather goods. 


A growing labour force and intensified 
job-finding activities of the National Em- 
ployment Service have played some part in 
the increased numbers of job vacancies over 
this period. At the same time, the number 
unemployed is considerably higher. When 
these factors are taken into consideration 
the labour shortage situation in 1962 has 
not been as acute as it was in 1957. In 
recent months, however, the labour market 
has certainly been tighter than at any time 
since then. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 
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Regional Manpower Situation 
ATLANTIC 


Employment in the Atlantic region in the 
third quarter of 1962, apart from seasonal 
variations, continued to improve slowly. It 
averaged an estimated 578,000, up 1 per 
cent from the corresponding quarter of 1961. 


Unemployment decreased about season- 
ally over the quarter. It averaged 41,000— 
6.7 per cent of the labour force—in the 
third quarter of 1962, compared with 44,000 
—7.1 per cent of the labour force—a year 
earlier. 


The modest increase in employment (on 
a quarter-to-quarter and year-to-year basis) 
was not attributable to any one particular 
industry but was widely distributed among 
all the major industrial divisions, except 
agriculture and forestry. 


Manufacturing employment moved up 
slightly during the third quarter; develop- 
ments varied in each industry. The wood 
and paper products industries showed in- 
creasing strength, and employment in them 
equalled the relatively high employment 
levels of last year. Employment gains in 
the food processing industry were about 
seasonal and on a par with last year. 


The iron and steel industry, which has 
been a major weakness in the regional 
economy for some time, has shown recent 
improvements, especially in the Sydney area, 
where a considerable amount of rehiring 
has taken place over the past six months. 


The transportation equipment industries 
experienced a slight decrease in employment 
during the third quarter, largely because 
of a slowdown in the shipbuilding and 
repairing industry, the result of completion 
of contracts and lack of new orders. At the 
end of July the employment index (1949— 
100) for this industry stood at 158.9, up 
1.7 per cent from a year earlier but down 
9.4 per cent from the previous month. 


On the other hand, with the receipt of 
several large orders for box cars, the rail- 
road and rolling stock industry increased its 
employment substantially, both over the 
past quarter and over the past year. 

The construction industry remained very 
buoyant throughout the third quarter. Even 
though no large engineering projects were 
under construction in this region, increased 
residential and institutional construction has 
kept this year’s employment level consider- 
ably above that of last year. Employment 
in the service producing industries edged 
up slightly during the third quarter, remain- 
ing fractionally above that of a year ago. 

The number employed in the primary 
industries continued well below last year’s. 
Throughout the first three quarters of 1962, 
the seasonal expansion of agricultural em- 
ployment was below normal. During the 
quarter under review, farm employment was 
lower than last year by an average 14,000, 
or 23 per cent. 

Increased mechanization, changing work- 
ing patterns, and decreased demand for 
forestry products kept forestry employment 
in the third quarter below that of last year, 
and the quarter-to-quarter increase was 
much smaller than seasonal. Employment 
developments in the fishing industry were 
in line with seasonal expectations. 

The closure of Dosco’s No. 16 colliery 
in Cape Breton resulted in a decrease in 
employment in the coal mining industry 
in the third quarter from the previous quar- 
ter and from last year. This decrease was 
more than offset, however, by a substantial 
increase in metal mining. 

In September, the classification of the 21 
labour market areas in the region (last 
year’s figures in brackets) was: in substan- 
tial surplus, 0 (1); in moderate surplus, 
10 (8); in balance, 11 (12). 


QUEBEC 


Employment in Quebec, which had in- 
creased in line with seasonal expectations 
throughout the first six months of 1962, 
increased less than seasonally during the 
third quarter. The decrease, in seasonally 
adjusted terms, was in the order of 1 per 
cent. The employment level, nevertheless, 
remained substantially above last year’s, 
averaging 1,781,000 in the third quarter, 
or 3.8 per cent higher than during the 
corresponding quarter of 1961. 

Unemployment decreased less than sea- 
sonally during the third quarter, but was 
on average about 16,000 lower than in the 
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third quarter of 1961. It averaged 101,000, 
or 5.4 per cent of the labour force, in the 
third quarter, compared with 117,000, or 
6.4 per cent of the labour force, in the 
same period last year. 

Farm employment followed the seasonal 
pattern in the third quarter and equalled 
the level of last year. Changes in non-farm 
employment thus accounted for both the 
less-than-seasonal increase in employment 
over the quarter and the substantial increase 
over the year. 

The weakening in the non-farm sector 
of the regional economy during the third 
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quarter of 1962 was mainly in the service- 
producing industries. The goods-producing 
industries remained, as a whole, fairly stable 
and experienced only minor seasonal changes 
in employment. 

Manufacturing employment showed little 
change in the third quarter, as gains and 
losses in the various industries offset one 
another. Virtually all industries, however, 
showed an increase in employment over the 
year. 

The devaluation of the Canadian dollar, 
the import surcharges, and the reduction of 
tourist exemptions for Canadians travelling 
abroad stimulated activity in the textile and 
clothing industries. Production and employ- 
ment in these industries rose considerably 
above the level of the previous quarter and 
remained consistently higher than the year 
before. 


Although increased domestic and foreign 
demand for pulp and paper products resulted 
in greater production and shipments, em- 
ployment in this industry remained stable 
from quarter to quarter and year to year. 
Employment in most other non-durable 
goods-producing industries showed little sea- 
sonal change but was higher than in the 
third quarter of 1961. 


In the durable goods industries, electrical 
apparatus and supplies firms reported a 
continued improvement over the quarter 
and a considerable increase over the year. 
Employment in the iron and steel industry, 
which had shown a significant increase 
during the previous quarter, showed little 
change during the third quarter. Yet the 
entire industry, especially structural steel 
and heavy machinery and equipment for 
the pulp and paper industry, was operating 
at a substantially higher level than last 
year. 

The transportation equipment industries 
appeared hesitant throughout the third quar- 
ter. A lag in deliveries of various essential 
components and a decrease in the number 
of orders resulted in a slight downward 
movement of employment in shipbuilding. 
But the industry continued to remain buoy- 


ant and operated at a considerably higher 
level than last year. Employment in the 
aircraft industry declined during the third 
quarter and over the year as a result of 
slackening in demand and changing working 
patterns. The railroad and rolling stock 
industry showed little over-all change. 

The construction industry remained strong. 
The quarterly increase in employment was 
in line with seasonal expectations; the gains 
from last year were substantial. Residential 
construction was at a high level: housing 
starts during the first seven months were 
about 11 per cent higher than during the 
corresponding period last year. Non-residen- 
tial construction declined somewhat over 
the quarter and over the year as gains 
in business construction, especially institu- 
tional construction, were more than offset 
by a continued decline in industrial and 
engineering construction. 

Employment conditions in the forestry 
industry improved seasonally between the 
second and third quarter. Increased mechan- 
ization, poor weather conditions, and re- 
duced production showed their effects in 
the year-to-year comparison. Employment 
in forestry during the third quarter averaged 
about 10 per cent lower than last year. As 
of September, the total cut for the current 
year was 12 per cent below last year’s. 

The increase in employment in the 
service-producing industries was slightly 
below normal for this period of the year. 
Employment in both the trade and service 
industries increased less than seasonally. 
Trade employment over the year has de- 
clined somewhat despite the increased value 
of sales. Employment in finance, public 
utilities and transportation, after seasonal 
adjustments, remained stable throughout the 
past year. 

The decline in unemployment over the 
year was not large enough to affect the 
classification of the 24 local labour market 
areas. In September, the classification of 
the labour market areas in the region (last 
year’s figures in brackets) was: in substan- 
tial surplus, 1 (0); in moderate surplus, 
Pie 12)2 in’ balance; 12°(12): 


ONTARIO 


The Ontario economy continued to ex- 
pand during the third quarter of 1962, but 
at a diminishing rate. 

Revised labour force data show that 
between the first quarter of 1961 and the 
second quarter of 1962, new jobs have 
been provided at the seasonally-adjusted 
rate of 4,600 a month, whereas jobs in- 
creased at only half this rate between the 
second and third quarters of 1962. As a 
percentage, the cumulative gain in employ- 
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ment since early 1961 amounted to 3.6 per 
cent. 

In the third quarter, farm employment 
kept showing a slight tendency to fall, but 
the non-farm sector remained buoyant, with 
moderate gains in mining, utilities, transpor- 
tation and trade. 

Apart from the seasonal increase, em- 
ployment in construction was steady after 
rising for two consecutive quarters. As a 
result of increased outlays for institutional 
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and commercial building, non-residential 
construction has been particularly active in 
recent months. Housebuilding activity, on 
the other hand, was no higher than a year 
ago. For the construction industry as a 
whole, the cumulative employment gain 
since the first quarter of 1961 stood at 
about 2 per cent. 

Manufacturing employment, which ac- 
counts for some 30 per cent of total employ- 
ment in Ontario, also held steady in the 
third quarter after rising continuously for 
five consecutive quarters, and showed a 
6-per-cent gain from where it stood in the 
first quarter of 1961. Minor gains in iron 
and steel products and textiles during the 
third quarter were offset by losses in foods 
and beverages, non-ferrous metal smelting 
and refining and electrical goods. 

Steel mill operations continued at near 
capacity level in the third quarter, and siz- 
able employment gains were recorded in 
foundries, sheet-metal and machinery plants; 
the latter benefited from the increased 
spending on machinery and equipment across 
the country. Little basic improvement was 
apparent as yet in factories producing agri- 
cultural implements. 

Model changeovers in the automobile 
industry were accomplished in record time 
during the quarter, after which employment 
was resumed at about the level that pre- 
vailed before the change. Cars and trucks 
were being produced at a rate some 4 
per cent above that of the record year of 
1953, and some 28 per cent above that of 
last year; employment, meanwhile, had 
decreased by 17 per cent since 1953 and 
increased by 9 per cent from 1961. Aircraft 
plants did some additional hiring in the 
third quarter, but the situation in the railway 
rolling stock industry remained unchanged 
after some gains in the second quarter. 

Elsewhere in the durable goods industries, 
a high level of employment still prevailed 
in the electrical goods industry and in plants 
turning out wood, non-metallic mineral and 
non-ferrous metal products. Employment in 


metal smelters and refineries and in the 
electrical goods industry, however, after 
seasonal adjustment showed a slight decline 
from the previous quarter. 

The textile industry expanded operations 
during the third quarter. Although fairly 
general, this greater-than-seasonal rise was 
particularly noticeable in synthetic fibres. 
Rubber, leather and clothing, along with 
papers and chemicals, maintained their level 
of activity, but employment in foods and 
beverages increased less than usual. 

A less-than-seasonal increase occurred in 
farm employment. Logging and mining 
employment rose, however, as cutting oper- 
ations increased in view of the continuing 
low pulpwood inventories. Miners were 
being favoured by development work in the 
northeastern part of the region and by 
market conditions for iron ore and silver. 

With an increase in freight business, trans- 
portation firms hired some additional work- 
ers in the third quarter, as did firms in the 
expanding communications industry. 

Increased spending by tourists and resi- 
dents led to a greater-than-seasonal rise in 
the number employed in wholesale and 
retail stores, as well as in establishments 
providing personal and recreational services. 

In finance, insurance and real estate, as 
well as in large sectors of the service 
industry, there were few fluctuations and 
employment was steady. Since early 1961, 
employment in trade and service has in- 
creased by 5 and 3 per cent respectively. 

Unemployment increased more than sea- 
sonally between the second and _ third 
quarters of 1962, because more students 
have been looking for work than in former 
years. But, averaging 86,000, or 3.5 per 
cent of the labour force, it was substantially 
lower than the 97,000, or 4 per cent of the 
labour force, in the third quarter of 1961. 

In September, the classification of the 
34 labour market areas in the region (last 
year’s figures in brackets) was: in balance, 
28 (24); in moderate surplus, 6 (9); in 
substantial surplus, 0 (1). 


PRAIRIE 


Employment in the Prairie region showed 
a further rise during the third quarter of 
1962, after allowing for seasonal factors. 
Farm employment accounted for most of 
the increase, mainly because of the addi- 
tional manpower required to harvest a 
grain crop estimated to be more than twice 
the size of last year’s and the biggest since 
1956. 

The non-farm sector showed little growth 
for the second consecutive quarter, although 
a high level of activity was being maintained 
in all industries. 
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Since the first quarter of 1961, total em- 
ployment in the region has increased by 
about 5 per cent. This seasonally-adjusted 
increase was shared proportionately by the 
farm and the non-farm sectors. Prairie farms 
employed an estimated 347,000 workers in 
September, about 9 per cent more than 
last year. 

Commercial and institutional building has 
been particularly active throughout 1962, 
and this has more than offset a decline in 
engineering construction. More houses were 
under construction in the third quarter than 
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last year, even though the rate of housing 
starts only equalled that of a year ago. As 
a result, employment in the industry has 
increased by 7 per cent since early 1961, 
but most of this had been realized by last 
January. 

Like construction, manufacturing has been 
steady ever since the beginning of the year. 
Since early 1961, however, only modest 
employment advances have taken place, and 
these were largely limited to the iron and 
steel products, building materials and cloth- 
ing industries. In the third quarter, small 
gains in wood, clay and steel products were 
offset by the lesser activity of the meat 
packing plants. Some steel fabricators were 
finding new markets in the northern areas 
of the United States as a result of devalua- 
tion. 

Little change took place in mining and 
transportation during the third quarter, but 


some advance was reported in electric and 
gas utilities. 

With a good crop in store, a general 
increase of activity in trade and finance was 
reported by the end of the quarter. Employ- 
ment in the service industry remained un- 
changed. 

Unemployment fell more than seasonally 
between the second and third quarters of 
1962, mainly as a result of the increased 
demand for farm workers. It averaged 
23,000, or 1.9 per cent of the labour force, 
in the third quarter of 1962, compared with 
34,000, or 2.9 per cent of the labour force, 
in the same period a year earlier. 

In September the classification of the 
19 labour market areas in the region (last 
year’s figures in brackets) was: in moderate 
surplus, 0 (1); in balance, 17 (18); in 
labour shortage, 2 (0). 


PACIFIC 


Employment in the Pacific region fol- 
lowed the seasonal pattern between the 
second and third quarter of 1962, remaining 
about 4 per cent above the comparable 
1961 total. Unemployment was considerably 
lower than a year earlier, on average. 


The seasonal expansion in non-agricul- 
tural employment in the third quarter was 
widely distributed among the various indus- 
tries. Employment in manufacturing re- 
mained firm as a result of the strong 
domestic and foreign demand for durable 
and non-durable consumer goods, the 
devaluation of the Canadian dollar, and 
favourable weather. At the end of July, 
the employment index (1949=—100) for the 
manufacturing industry stood at 131.4, up 
3.5 per cent from last year. The three 
largest manufacturing industries in the 
region—wood products, paper products and 
food processing—were the main contributors 
to the employment advance. The shipbuild- 
ing, iron and steel and non-ferrous metal 
products industries, however, experienced 
the largest percentage gains both over the 
quarter and over the year. Especially note- 
worthy was the increase in employment in 
shipbuilding. The employment index for this 
industry was 23 per cent higher than last 
year. 

In the construction industry, employment 
was substantially higher than last year. 
Residential and institutional construction 


accounted for this improvement; industrial, 
commercial and engineering construction did 
not equal last year’s level of activity. 

Conditions in the forestry industry im- 
proved both over the previous quarter and 
the previous year. The improvement was 
due mainly to expanding markets abroad 
for low grade lumber. Agricultural employ- 
ment was at the same level as last year. 
After seasonal adjustment, the other primary 
industries—fishing and mining—showed little 
change from a year ago. 

With economic conditions in the Pacific 
region remaining generally strong and 
stable, employment in the service-producing 
industries held firm. Activity in wholesale 
and retail trade increased moderately during 
the quarter and employment equalled that 
last year. The service industry, especially 
personal service, remained buoyant during 
the quarter, and the number employed 
remained slightly above that of last year. 

During the third quarter unemployment 
averaged 31,000, or 5.1 per cent of the 
labour force, compared with 36,000, or 6.1 
per cent, in the corresponding quarter of 
1961. 

In September, the 12 labour market areas 
in the region were classified as follows (last 
year’s figures in brackets): in moderate 
surplus, 2 (5); in balance, 10 (17). 

Very little unemployment existed in the 
Kitimat area, although the demand for 
workers was not overly acute. 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—SEPTEMBER 











SUBSTANTIAL 
LABOUR 
SURPLUS 


Group | 





METROPOLITAN AREAS 
(labour force 75,000 or more) 


MODERATE 


LABOUR SURPLUS 


Group 2 


St. John’s 
Vancouver- 

New Westminster 
Windsor (Leamington) 





LABOUR 


APPROXIMATE BALANCE, SHORTAGE 


Group 3 Group 4 


Calgary 
Edmonton 
Halifax 

Hamilton 
Montreal 
Ottawa-Hull 
—»QUEBEC-LEVIS 
Toronto 
Winnipeg 


Lac St. Jean 


MAJOR INDUSTRIAL 
AREAS 


(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 
per cent or more in non-agri- 
cultural activity) 


Corner Brook 
Cornwall 
Farnham-Granby 
Joliette 
Moncton 
New Glasgow 
—»OSHAWA 
Peterborough 
Rouyn-Val d’Or 
Saint John 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Trois Rivieres 






Brantford 
Fort William- 
Port Authur 
Guelph 
Kingston 
Kitchener 
London 
——»NIAGARA PENINSULA 
Sarnia 
Sudbury 
Timmins- 
Kirkland Lake 


Victoria 


eee SS ee ee eT 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL 
AREAS 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 


per cent or more agricultural) 


THETFORD- 
MEGANTIC- 
ST. GEORGES 


<— 





Barrie 
Brandon 
Charlottetown 
Chatham 
Lethbridge 


Moose Jaw 


ORTH 
BATTLEFORD 
Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Riviere du Loup 
Saskatoon 


Yorkton 





So 


ee) | Ee EE a 


MINOR AREAS 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) 





BRIDGEWATER <— 
Campbellton 
Fredericton 
. 
Gaspe 
Lindsay 
Newcastle 
Prince George- 
Quesnel 
STE. AGATHE- 
ST. JEROME 
ST. JEAN 
Valleyfield 


<— 





Group 3 (Concl’d) 





Victoriaville 
Walkerton 
—»>WOODSTOCK, N.B. 
Woodstock- 
Tillsonburg 
Yarmouth 









— 


Bathurst 
Beauharnois 
Belleville-Trenton 
Bracebridge 
Brampton 
Central Vancouver 
Island 
Chilliwack 
Cranbrook 
Dauphin 
—»DAWSON CREEK 
Drumheller 
Drummondville 
Edmundston 
Goderich 
—y»GRAND FALLS 
Kamloops 
Kentville 
—»KITIMAT 
Lachute-Ste. Therese 
Listowel 
Medicine Hat 
Montmagny 
North Bay 
Okanagan Valley 
Owen Sound 
Pembroke 
Portage la Prairie 
Prince Rupert 
Quebec North Shore 
—» RIMOUSKI 
St. Hyacinthe 
St. Stephen 
St. Thomas 
Sault Ste. Marie 
Simcoe 
Sorel 
Summerside 
Stratford 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 


SWIFT 
CURRENT 
Weyburn 





—)-The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 


moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 642, June issue. 
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49th Annual Convention of the International 
Association of Personnel in Employment Security 


Marcel Guay, Quebec Regional Director of Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
elected Association's 37th President—the seventh Canadian to hold that office 


Eaton's Montreal 


Marcel Guay 


A Canadian was unanimously elected 
President of the International Association 
of Personnel in Employment Security at the 
organization’s 49th annual convention. He 
is Marcel Guay, C.A., Regional Director of 
the Quebec Region for the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 


The Association’s 37th president, Mr. 
Guay is the seventh Canadian to hold the 
office, and the first from the province of 
Quebec. He served as First Vice-President 
last year and as Second Vice-President the 
year before. 

Commissioner A. F. MacArthur of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
brought the greetings of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment and of the UIC to the convention, 
but there were no Canadians among the 
leading speakers at this year’s convention. 


Keynote Address 


The theme of the convention was “Ad- 
justing to Automation,” and the keynote 
address was delivered by Seymour Wolf- 
bein, Director of the United States Office 
of Manpower, Automation and Training, 
who described the head-on collision of auto- 
mation with the coming of 26,000,000 new 
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recruits to the American labour force as 
one of the great challenges of this decade. 

“The common denominator linking to- 
gether the unemployed, particularly the 
long-term unemployed, is their lack of 
skill,’ Mr. Wolfbein said. “We might pro- 
ceed on the assumption that everyone can 
be trained and that everyone needs to be 
trained,” he continued. 

The school drop-out rate was 22 per 
cent, which would mean that of the 26,- 
000,000 newcomers to the labour market, 
7,250,000 were drop-outs, the speaker said. 

Three points he made were: that every- 
one can be trained, that everyone needs to 
be trained, and that every place needs 
training. 

Training 


The best way to get training is on the 
job, said Louis Levine, Director of the U.S. 
Employment Service, another of the speak- 
ers at the convention. “The greatest resource 
for training of our manpower in the United 
States is in our employed work force. Even 
when we talk about a 5-per-cent unemploy- 
ment rate seasonally adjusted, we must not 
forget that 95 per cent of the work force 
is employed,” he said 

The more unemployment is studied, Mr. 
Levine pointed out, the more it is discovered 
that there are various kinds of unemployed 
and various causes of unemployment. There 
is no single formula for dealing with all 
types of unemployment. 


Retraining Displaced Workers 


Retraining displaced workers is the basic 
solution to the relief of the effects of auto- 
mation on employment, Walter Buckingham, 
Director of the Georgia Institute of Tech- 
nology’s School of Industrial Management, 
told the delegates. 

There is no doubt that automation im- 
proves working conditions, increases demand 
for skilled workers and professionals, and 
decreases the demand for unskilled workers, 
he said. Those who suffer most from the 
effects of automation are those who have 
not completed high school and those 45 
years of age and older. 

It is usually impossible, the speaker said, 
for an unskilled worker of 47 years of age, 
with only Grade 6 education, and who 
has been doing odd jobs all his life, to be 
retrained to become an electronic techni- 
cian; and workers of this type can be 
counted in the millions, he added. 
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Studies by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics showed that as a result of auto- 
mation in many industries more than 90 
per cent of the workers had to develop new 
skills. They were not merely higher skills, 
but different skills. 

“This is one of the things that gives me 
hope, because there might be a considerable 
number of people who are not capable of 
developing higher skills, but the effect of 
automation is not so much to require higher 
skills but to require a person to do several 
different things on about an equal level,” 
Mr. Buckingham stated. 


“Automation Not Villain” 


“In the moving picture of unemployment 
in this country, automation is not the villain 
it has been pictured to be,” asserted Ken- 
neth D. Cassidy, Vice-President of Industrial 
Relations for the Ford Motor Co. 

The “automation alarmist” argued that 
unemployment has been getting steadily 
worse since 1953; and “since unemployment 
has been going up while automation had 
been reducing the amount of labour needed, 
it must follow that automation is causing 
unemployment.” But Mr. Cassidy questioned 
the assumption that unemployment had been 
rising during the past decade. 

“I see nothing here to indicate a trend. 
What I do see is that since 1958 something 
has gone wrong with our economy to inter- 
fere with the rate of economic growth we 
should have, and that we need to keep 
employment up and unemployment down.” 

Even if it were conceded that unem- 
ployment had been going up steadily for 
10 years, this would not prove that auto- 
mation was the cause. “If the total amount 
of production and consumption were fixed, 
then of course rising productivity resulting 
from automation and other causes would 
reduce the number of jobs. But produc- 
tion and consumption are not fixed. Indeed, 
they go up most rapidly when productivity 
is also rising rapidly, thus more than com- 
pensating for the reduction in the amount 
of labour needed to produce a given amount 
of goods,” Mr. Cassidy argued. 

The real problem facing the nation, he 
asserted, was not automation but lack of 
sufficient economic growth. The solution 
was to provide more jobs, not to compen- 
sate for the effects of automation. Industry’s 
efforts to provide those jobs through added 
investment had been hampered by, among 
other things, the “progressively tighter profit 
squeeze of the postwar period.” 

Figures produced by the “doomed-by- 
automation school” to show that, in coal 
mining, railroads, steel and various other 
industries, employment has been declining 
or remaining stationary showed only that 
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job opportunities are shifting, not that they 
are being reduced, according to Mr. Cas- 
sidy. “All such figures tell us is that the 
economy is changing at different rates in 
different industries.” 

The relatively low number of low-skilled 
jobs in our economy has been going down, 
and the average level of skill and ability 
requirements has been going up for many 
generations, he said. “This shift has been 
possible because of the rising level of skills, 
abilities and education among the American 
people. It is not a problem, in itself. In fact, 
these changes are responsible for a large 
part of our economic growth.” 


Labour’s View 


John Rooney, assistant to the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the United Steelworkers, said 
that “If it is true that automation will even- 
tually create more jobs than it destroys, it 
is equally undisputed that there will be a 
serious dislocation of people in the mean- 
time. We of labour do not hesitate to say 
that we feel certain things are absolutely 
necessary in planning” to meet this situation. 

The most caretul planning must be done 
by all segments of the economy, particularly 
government, business and labour, the speaker 
said. Labour considered the following things 
to be needed in this planning: 

An ever-expanding economy and im- 
proved standard of living for an _ ever 
greater number of people, retraining of 
workers both before and after layoff, in- 
creased unemployment benefits for longer 
periods, increased supplementary unemploy- 
ment benefits, earlier retirement at greater 
retirement pay, fewer hours of work, greater 
share for labour of the fruits of increased 
productivity, and an entirely new school 
system to enable graduates to compete in 
the labour market of the future. 


Computers 


Americans must become accustomed to 
the idea of life-long training and life-long 
learning in this second industrial revolution, 
Charles R. Bowen, Director of Educational 
Affairs for International Business Machines 
Corp., told the delegates. 

The first industrial revolution, he said, 
was an extension of man’s muscle power, 
and the second revolution is not industrial 
at all, but rather “an extension of the power 
of man’s mind, an intellectual revolution.” 

Mr. Bowen thought that there was a 
vicious circle in which “we have a shortage 
of highly-trained, highly-skilled people, 
which will slow our economic growth rate, 
which aggravates and makes worse the 
situation at the lower and, where we have 
the surplus of unemployed,” which includes 
those with the least schooling. 

(Continued on page 1193) 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


International Great Plains Conference 
Annual International Northern Great Plains Conference on Special Education 
and Rehabilitation told that need is for educated workers not merely trained 
workers. National Co-ordinator, Civilian Rehabilitation, is among the speakers 


The twelfth annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Northern Great Plains Conference 
on Special Education and Rehabilitation 
was held at the University of Alberta in 
Edmonton in August. Designed to bring 
together workers in the fields of special 
education and rehabilitation from the prov- 
inces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba and from the states of North and 
South Dakota, Montana and Wyoming. The 
conference provides an opportunity for an 
international exchange of knowledge and 
experience in the varied aspects of their 
work. 

Keynote Address 

Dr. Edgar A. Doll, Consulting Psycholo- 
gist in the public schools in Bellingham, 
Wash., gave the keynote address, entitled 
“What are the Challenges.” Dr. Doll stressed 
the importance of imagination and initiative 
in preparing the disabled for their future. 

He stated that he had found that every- 
one had some area of special interest or 
competence that could be developed in a 
realistic way to be applied in some occu- 
pation. Stereotype and traditional methods 
must be replaced by realistic approach. 

In emphasizing the need for competent 
teachers, he pointed out that what we 
need in rehabilitation and special education 
are educated workers in these fields rather 
than merely trained workers. Training in 
itself is only a background against which 
those working in this field must become 
educated as to the total needs of the job. 


“Education for Living” 


Dr. Henry R. Ziel, Professor of Educa- 
tion at the University of Alberta, speaking 
on “Education for Living”, emphasized the 
importance of educating all individuals to 
a full realization of the type of world in 
which they will work. He suggested that 
there be included in the school curriculum 
a course in Industrial Arts, including study 
of sources of energy available in the world 
today, new materials that are at our com- 
mand, new scientific developments which 
could be applied in so many fields and the 
changing society in which we must work. 
Against such a background all who receive 
this training would be better equipped to 
enter any type of employment with a fuller 
realization of the new resources at their 
disposal. 
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The place of the handicapped in society 
was the subject of talks by Ian Campbell, 
National Co-ordinator Civilian Rehabilita- 
tion, who outlined the present-day situa- 
tion, and by Capt. M. C. Robinson, Re- 
gional Director, Canadian National Insti- 
tute for the Blind, Vancouver, who spoke 
on the prospects for the future. 


Mr. Campbell reviewed the progress of 
rehabilitation attitudes and development of 
programs in many countries. He referred 
briefly to new legislation in Canada under 
which services and facilities may be ex- 
panded to bring needed treatment and 
training to all disabled individuals. 


Capt. Robinson talked of the great 
advances that have been made in meeting 
the problems faced by the disabled and 
cited further advances that could be made 
by application of modern scientific develop- 
ments and techniques to bring about great 
widening of opportunity for all disabled 
persons. 


Importance of Co-ordination 


Dr. Allan Roeher, Provincial Co-ordina- 
tor, Civilian Rehabilitation, Saskatchewan, 
emphasized the importance of proper co- 
ordination of services, a better approach 
to assessment, and complete co-operation 
between governments, voluntary agencies 
and the whole field of education if we are 
to make maximum use of all our resources. 


Thomas Moody of Edmonton, represent- 
ing employers on a panel discussing the 
placement in employment of handicapped 
persons, was critical of those working in 
rehabilitation. He stated that those who were 
trying to secure suitable employment for 
the disabled had an excellent product to 
sell, but did a poor job of selling. The 
qualities of reliability and determination 
that disabled persons possess were the qual- 
ities that every employer is seeking. The 
rehabilitation worker was much too apolo- 
getic in approaching employers and should 
approach them with confidence, as placing 
a reliable disabled person at work was 
doing the employer a favour. 

A number of group sessions provided op- 
portunity for an exchange of ideas and ex- 
periences on a broad range of matters re- 
lating to the education and rehabilitation 
of disabled persons. 
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Older Workers 


Older Workers: Training and Education 


One cause of age discrimination in employment is number of persons past 40 who 
lack education and skills needed in many of today’s jobs. But opportunities 
for training greater in Canada today than ever before, radio broadcast asserts 


One cause of age discrimination in em- 
ployment is that too many of the genera- 
tion now past 40 lack the education and 
skills necessary for many of the jobs in 
modern industry, it was asserted in a broad- 
cast last month in the Department’s weekly 
radio program, “Canada at Work”. 

No employer, no matter how much he 
may appreciate the qualities of maturity 
offered by middle-aged and older workers, 
can afford to hire a person who lacks the 
education or training required for the job. 

It is, therefore, imperative that workers 
of all ages strive constantly to broaden 
their knowledge, education and skills, the 
speaker said. Learning should not stop 
when we leave school but should be a con- 
tinuous process throughout life. 

Opportunities for training and improving 
educational qualifications in Canada today 
are greater than ever before. In most urban 
areas night classes are conducted in high 
schools, vocational and technical schools 
and in many universities. These courses 
cover a variety of subjects. Correspondence 
courses are available. The federal-provin- 
cial vocational and technical training pro- 
gram provides courses of training for many 
occupations and most of the courses have 
no age limits for entry. 

In the field of apprenticeship—once con- 
sidered the exclusive area of youth—most 
provinces have removed upper age limits 
from entry to apprenticeship in many skilled 
trades. Many employers are taking positive 
steps to encourage their employees to take 
training to improve their qualifications so 
that they may be upgraded to more secure 
jobs. 

Our modern culture has given rise to 
some incorrect assumptions about learning 
ability. We tend to associate learning with 
schools, universities and with youth. The 
modern world is inclined to divide people 
into specific age groups as childhood, youth, 
adulthood, middle age and old age, and 
learning is generally associated with child- 
hood and youth. This attitude does not 
take into account individual ambitions, 
needs and abilities, nor the fact that human 
beings are fundamentally the same regard- 
less of age. Human hopes, individual pref- 
erences, likes and dislikes, desires and needs, 
together with the rights of citizenship, do 
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not disappear with advancing years. Nor 
does ability to learn if there is a thirst 
for knowledge. 

It is important for the mature worker 
who is unemployed or might at any time 
face unemployment to strive to improve 
his education and skills. By so doing he 
increases his chances of re-employment. 

It is important, too, for the young worker 
to do the same. He may be proud today of 
his skill and ability at some particular 
trade or vocation. Fifteen or twenty years 
from now, when he becomes an older 
worker, his present occupation may have 
been rendered obsolete by the advances 
of technology. He should be preparing 
himself all through those years for other 
work if and when it becomes necessary. 

Research into methods of training is 
going on in many parts of the world. Older 
persons have, in many cases, successfully 
completed courses that were basically de- 
signed for young people. Research has 
indicated, however, that traditional methods 
of instruction are not always suitable for 
older persons. For example, courses which 
entail a great deal of memory work can be 
difficult for people in their forties and 
fifties who are not accustomed to memor- 
izing. 

An experiment in the United Kingdom 
indicated the advantages of eliminating un- 
necessary memorizing. Twelve housewives 
between the ages of 30 and 50 were di- 
vided into two groups of six. One group 
was given training in invisible mending by 
the traditional exposure method: sitting 
beside an experienced mender and being 
taught each weave. Training under this 
system normally took from six months to 
two years. 

The second group was given practice on 
a specially woven large-scale weave and 
were told to copy it on a frame using 
thick elastic instead of thread. They were 
enabled to see the detail of the weaves 
and to learn without serious mistakes. Using 
industrial magnifiers, they gradually trans- 
ferred to smaller weaves. In a matter of 
hours this group was able to mend at 
a rate which younger people, trained by the 
traditional method, took weeks to attain. 
In this method the need for memorizing 
was reduced to a minimum. 
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Women’s Bureau 


CBC Conference: The Real World of Woman 


Conference deals with four inter-related areas of women’s life: education, work, 
family life, community participation. Because it typifies the changing world 
of women, increasing employment of women outside home was focus of discussion 


“Women are not only an essential but 
also a distinctive part of manpower re- 
sources in an industrialized society—distinc- 
tive because the structure and substance of 
the lives of most women are fundamentally 
determined by their functions as wives, 
mothers, and homemakers.” This statement 
was made by Dr. Henry David, President, 
New School for Social Research, New York, 
in his evaluation of the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation Conference, “The Real 
World of Woman,” held at the University 
of Toronto, September 6-9. 

The Conference had dealt with four inter- 
related areas of women’s life: education, 
family life, work, and community partici- 
pation. Discusssion centred on the increasing 
employment of women outside the home, 
because this typifies the changing world of 
women. 

The personnel of the Conference included 
representatives of women’s organizations, 
professional associations, industry, govern- 
ment, church groups and the general pub- 
lic. The program was carried out through 
a combination of television and radio with 
audience participation in plenary sessions 
and discussion groups. 

Growth and change in technology, the 
extension of urbanization, new patterns of 
marriage and child-bearing, and the erosion 
of traditional attitudes and values—all these 
have contributed to an unprecedented free- 
dom of choice for women. The purpose of 
the Conference was to confront the resulting 
confusion, define trends and look for 
answers to some of the emerging problems. 

Dr. Mirra Komarovsky, Chairman, De- 
partment of Sociology, Barnard College, 
Columbia University, in the opening ses- 
sion, analysed the causes and effects of 
changes in the lives of women in today’s 
society. A certain equilibrium in the roles 
of the sexes had been disturbed, she said, 
with the result that society had become a 
mass of contradictory values and _ institu- 
tions. “Men as well as women are victims 
of this confusion, for there is no women’s 
problem which is not also a problem for 
men.” 

The problems persist because “in the face 
of change we often cling all the more des- 
perately to familiar definitions in the vain 
hope of forcing recalcitrant conditions to 
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turn back. Woman’s life could be enor- 
mously enhanced by a shift in public atti- 


tudes and imaginative social inventions.” 


In four workshops, each centred about a 
particular phase of woman’s life, panels of 
speakers carried the subject further and 
smaller discussion groups gave opportunity 
for expression of individual opinions. No 
aspect of Canadian society and no institu- 
tion was immune from scrutiny. 


‘The need for more adequate provision for 
adult education was stressed. For instance, 
educational institutions should allow of 
more flexible opportunities for women to 
broaden their horizons through continuous 
learning. Some universities in the United 
States have been experimenting with re- 
training institutes, refresher courses and 
counselling for middle-aged women to help 
them into some serious pursuit, either paid 
or voluntary, but Canada has scarcely begun 
to turn to this subject. 


The advantages of part-time jobs to assist 
women to combine more effectively their 
home and job responsibilities were under- 
lined. Although such jobs may not be feas- 
ible in every occupation, the possibilities for 
economically sound and socially advantage- 
ous use of part-time workers have yet to 
be explored. 


Better means of day care for the children 
of working mothers were also believed 
to be necessary. Without the assurance that 
their children are safe, mothers can not 
concentrate on their jobs. Careful surveys 
should be made of the needs in individual 
communities. Good standards of care should 
be established by law and better facilities 
set up for training people for work in day 
care centres. 


Attention was directed also to the situa- 
tion of the mother who stays at home: her 
round-the-clock responsibility for young 
children, the loneliness of a house without 
other adults, the isolation of suburbia, her 
anxiety in relation to her responsibilities as 
a mother, and the sense of being tied down. 

Services such as nursery schools might 
be helpful for both mothers and children 
but, it was pointed out, changes in attitudes 
were also necessary. The mother’s need for 
time of her own apart from her children 
needed to be recognized. 
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Equally important was a firmer social 
expectation that as children grow older and 
demand less of her time, the mother would 
turn to some worthwhile pursuit, voluntary 
or paid. Even more fundamental was the 
need for public acceptance of marriages 
in which both husband’s and wife’s share 
of economic and domestic activities are 
more evenly balanced. 

The modern woman’s freedom of choice 
was one of the attributes of a free society. 
Each in her own way had to work out her 
own life. The great need now was to widen 
the range of accepted social patterns to 
suit the great variety of personalities and 
circumstances. 

The Conference may well have raised 
more questions than it answered. The full 
impact of the discussions, Dr. David pre- 
dicted in his evaluation, will be more 
evident two years from now. Meanwhile, as 
one delegate said, “the experience was a 
good corrective for opinionated thinking.” 

The Proceedings of the Conference may 
be obtained from the Canadian Association 
of Adult Education, 113 St. George Street, 
Toronto 5, Ont., at $1.00 a copy. 


Women in the Canadian Labour Force 


The number of women in the Canadian 
labour force has increased markedly in the 
post-war period. In the three years im- 
mediately after the war, the number of 
women in the labour force declined 
slightly, but thereafter the female labour 
force began to grow at an increasing rate, 
particularly from 1953. 

The average annual rate of increase in 
the labour force between 1953 and 1961 
was 4.8 per cent for women compared 
with 1.6 per cent for men. In a total labour 
force averaging 6,518,000 in 1961, there 
were 1,736,000 women, and of _ these 
821,000 were married. 

Changes in the female labour force in 
the 15-year period, 1946-61, were reported 
by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics in 
the Labour Force Survey for August. 

The increase in the female work force 
during this period consisted largely of 
women who either re-entered or remained 
in the labour force after marriage. Only 12.1 
per cent of all married women were in the 
labour force in 1953; by 1961 their partici- 
pation rate had reached 20.8 per cent. 

By contrast, the rate for single women 
declined from 53.4 per cent to 51.4 per 
cent during the same period, and there are 
now more married than single women in 


the labour force. In 1961 the proportions 
were: 47.3 per cent married, 42.5 per cent 
single and 10.2 per cent “other,” which 
includes women who were’ widowed, 
divorced or legally separated. 


The growing participation of married 
women in the labour market has made a 
significant alteration in the age distribu- 
tion of the female labour force. In 1946, 
women aged 25-64 constituted just over one 
half of the female labour force. By 1961, 
women in this age group constituted almost 
two-thirds. 


These trends are also reflected in the 
participation rates of different age groups 
(i.e., the number of women in the labour 
force as a percentage of all women in the 
same age group). 


Since 1946 the labour force participation 
rate for women 45-64 years of age almost 
doubled, and the rate for the group 25-44 
years of age increased substantially, from 
ZI per CENUlOi os leper. cent, 


For the 20-24 age group, the participation 
rate dropped sharply from 48 per cent at 
the beginning of the period but then 
partially recovered, levelling off at about 
47 per cent until 1959. In the last two years 
the rate has been rising and is now slightly 
higher than in 1946. 


The rate for those 14-19 years of age, on 
the other hand, did not recover after an 
initial sharp decline but followed an ir- 
regular downward course. This reduction in 
labour force activity by young women 
reflects the greater stress that is being 
placed on the importance of education. In 
1953 the proportion of young women 14-19 
years of age going to school was 40.2 per 
cent, but in 1961 it was 47.1 per cent. 


Labour force attachment of women 65 
years of age and over has been small and 
their rate of participation has fluctuated 
narrowly around 5 per cent. 


A certain amount of seasonality is at- 
tached to female labour force activity. There 
is, for example, an influx of students into the 
labour market during July and August each 
year. In 1961, the number of young women 
14-19 years of age in the labour force in- 
creased by 58,000 between June and July. 
Conversely, a substantial number of women, 
among them mothers of children of school 
age, withdraw from the labour market at 
this time and re-enter in September. In 1961, 
women 25 years of age and older in the 
labour force numbered 1,178,000 in June, 
1,126,000 in August and 1,173,000 in 
September. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 





Collective Bargaining, Third Quarter, 1962 


In the summer months of 1962 collective 
bargaining activity in Canada was extensive 
in the railway and trucking industries, the 
brewing industry, pulp and paper, logging 
and sawmilling, and the telephone industry. 
Important new agreements covering large 
numbers of employees were reached in these 
contract negotiations. Major settlements were 
also concluded during the summer in air- 
craft manufacturing, electric power, and 
other industries. 

In the trucking industry in Quebec and 
Ontario, two major strikes came to an end 
during July with the signing of new master 
agreements between the Teamsters and com- 
panies represented by the Motor Transport 
Industrial Relations Bureau. These agree- 
ments were signed for a longer term than 
any other major contracts negotiated in 
1962. 

On July 6 eight trucking firms operating 
out of Montreal signed a master agreement 
of four years duration with the Teamsters 
after a 12-week work stoppage. Three other 
companies that had participated in these 
negotiations had signed agreements with 
the union separately. The master agreement 
provides for hourly wage increases totalling 
26 cents for employees based in Montreal 
and of 30 cents for employees working in 
the branch depots. Improved vacation provi- 
sions, higher company contributions to 
life, medical and surgical insurance and 
weekly indemnity plans as well as a uniform 
normal work week of 50 hours for the 
eight companies are other terms of the 
settlement. 

In Ontario, the Teamsters reached a 
settlement covering approximately 8,000 
dockmen, checkers and drivers and 1,000 
mechanics. Sixty-six firms were initially 
engaged in the negotiations, but a few of 
these concluded separate agreements in 
June so that 53 companies participated in 
the general settlement. For the dockmen, 
checkers and drivers, a four-year agreement 
providing for wage increases of 19 to 22 
cents an hour was signed, and a 44-month 
contract was concluded giving a total wage 
increase of 24 cents an hour to skilled 
mechanics. 


The settlement in Ontario also provided 
for company contributions of $12 a month 
per employee for health and welfare insur- 
ance; in addition, the companies and em- 
ployees will each make monthly contribu- 
tions toward a pension plan of $3 in 
1962, $4 in 1963 and $5 in 1964 for each 
employee covered by the agreements. 

Job security for employees affected by 
piggyback service or contracting out to 
OwWner-operators Was an important issue 
during the trucking industry negotiations. It 
was agreed in the settlement negotiated in 
Montreal that highway drivers would be 
“protected” from loss of trips occasioned by 
the use of piggyback. Under the agreement 
covering Ontario drivers, the companies 
shall meet with the union with a view to 
reallocating employees before subcontracting 
loads by piggyback or owner-operator 
(broker) operations; moreover, no em- 
ployee with three or more years of seniority 
shall lose a job through the introduction of 
piggyback or broker operations. 

Toward the end of August, the 15 unions 
representing more than 100,000 non-operat- 
ing employees of the CNR, CPR and five 
other railways reached a new agreement 
with the companies after nine months of 
negotiations. Embodied in the settlement 
were the unanimous recommendations of 
a conciliation board under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Justice F. Craig Munroe of the 
Supreme Court of British Columbia (see 
page 1181). 

The board had recommended a two-year 
agreement with four wage increases totalling 
8 cents an hour and the creation of a fund 
at a cost of 1 cent per employee-hour 
worked for the purpose of establishing a 
plan to provide for severance pay, supple- 
mentary unemployment benefits and the re- 
training and reallocation of workers who 
would be affected by changes in methods 
and operations. In the matter of job security, 
the unions’ original demand was for a 
formula designed to limit any reduction in 
the number of employees with five or more 
years’ seniority to 1 per cent annually. 

On August 30, the recommendations of 
the conciliation board members appointed 
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_ This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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to assist in the negotiations between the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and the 
CPR were released (see page 1152). 

The chairman of the board, Judge John B. 
Robinson, recommended that the parties 
continue negotiations; he stated that it was 
almost impossible for the parties to ignore 
an earlier 31-month agreement between 
the Trainmen and CNR which had granted 
a total wage increase of 8 per cent, and 
that he could not be expected to depart from 
the recommendation of a three-year con- 
tract raising wages by 6% per cent he had 
made in the course of conciliation between 
the union and the CNR. 

The company nominee, Mr. R. V. Hicks, 
OG, recommended a three-year agreement 
with a total wage increase not exceeding 
the 63 per cent granted in other railway 
settlements during the year. 

Senator A. W. Roebuck, Q.C., the union 
nominee, proposed a wage increase of 8 
per cent over 31 months, which the Train- 
men had requested as their irreducible 
minimum. 

Members of the Trainmen voted late in 
September to go on strike and subsequently 
set October 29 as the strike deadline if a 
satisfactory settlement was not reached. 

Collective bargaining in the Canadian 
automobile industry was completed in July 
when the United Auto Workers, after hav- 
ing negotiated three-year contracts with 
General Motors, Ford Motor Company, 
Studebaker-Packard and Chrysler Corpora- 
tion in previous months, signed a three-year 
agreement covering 750 employees of Amer- 
ican Motors. 

The settlement provided for three annual 
wage increases of 6 cents an hour during 
the life of the contract, with 2 cents of 
the initial increase being applied to the 
cost of welfare plans. Other features of the 
American Motors settlement include higher 
group life insurance and weekly indemnities 
and the adoption of an S.U.B. plan. The 
company also agreed to assume the full 
cost of employees’ medical and hospital 
insurance, which had hitherto been contribu- 
tory plans, and to negotiate a pension plan 
in the third year of the contract. 

Also negotiated by the United Auto 
Workers was a three-year agreement with 
DeHavilland Aircraft. This settlement re- 
sulted in base rate increases amounting to 
18 cents an hour over the period of the 
agreement as well as increases in sickness 
and accident benefits and pensions. It was 
agreed in the settlement that an S.U.B. plan 
would be established and include such 
features as the short work week benefit 
and separation pay that are characteristic 
of plans in other UAW agreements. 
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A union security provision in the new 
DeHavilland Aircraft agreement and the 
company’s acquisition of the Avro and 
Canadian Applied Research Divisions of 
Hawker-Siddeley (Canada) in July gave rise 
to a dispute over bargaining rights. The 
majority of plant and office workers of A. V. 
Roe were covered by contracts with the 
Machinists but, because of a. union shop 
provision at DeHavilland, were required to 
join the United Auto Workers after the 
merger as a condition of continued employ- 
ment. 


The Machinists and a smaller union, the 
Canadian Union of Operating Engineers, 
applied to the Ontario Labour Relations 
Board to retain their bargaining rights. The 
matter was referred to the Supreme Court 
of Ontario, which issued an injunction tem- 
porarily suspending application of the com- 
pulsory membership provision in the UAW 
agreement to the former Avro employees. 


In August the Brewery Workers and the 
brewing and distributing companies in On- 
tario signed three-year agreements that give 
hourly wage increases amounting to 22 
cents to approximately 3,000 employees. 
The firms party to the settlement are 
Canadian Breweries, Carling Breweries, 
Dow Brewery, Molson’s Brewery, O’Keefe 
Brewing Company, Brewers Warehousing 
Company, and Canadian Breweries Trans- 
port. The settlement with the Brewery 
Workers also extended to the employees of 
John Labatt in Toronto and the company’s 
plant in London signed a similar agreement 
with the National Brewery Workers, a CLC- 
chartered local. 


In addition to wage increases, the settle- 
ment in the brewing industry provided for a 
guaranteed weekly wage of $45 in 1962, 
$46 in 1963 and of $47 in 1964 for single 
employees ($55, $56 and $57 for married 
workers) payable for 10 to 52 weeks, 
depending on length of service, a higher 
sickness and accident indemnity, and fully- 
paid hospital and medical insurance for 
employees and future pensioners. 


During the summer, the Brewery Workers 
continued negotiations with Dow Brewery 
in Montreal and Quebec and with breweries 
in Winnipeg. 

In Ontario’s electric power industry, arbi- 
tration proceedings followed the prospect 
of a province-wide strike after the Public 
Service Employees rejected the recommen- 
dations contained in the majority report of 
a conciliation board (L.G., March, p. 315). 
The work stoppage was averted by special 
legislation prohibiting strike action and 
calling for compulsory arbitration of the 
dispute. 
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At the end of July, the award of H. Carl 
Goldenberg, arbitrator between the union 
and the Ontario Hydro Electric Power 
Commission, was released. The award was 
a three-year contract embodying wage in- 
creases totalling 74 per cent for hourly-rated 
workers, 6% per cent for salaried personnel 
and extension of the existing escalator 
formula for hourly-rated workers to salaried 
employees as well. 

In the pulp and paper industry, ten settle- 
ments applying to more than 15,000 em- 
ployees in eastern Canada were concluded 
during the third quarter; nine of these 
settlements were for a term of one year, 
and one agreement was for a two-year term. 

One-year agreements incorporating a 
wage increase of 5S cents an hour were 
signed by the Paper Makers and the Pulp 
and Paper Mill Workers and several com- 
panies in Nova Scotia and Quebec—St. Law- 
rence Corporation, Anglo-Canadian Pulp 
and Paper, James MacLaren Company and 
Bowaters Mersey Paper, which had carried 
on joint negotiations, as well as E. B. Eddy 
and Quebec North Shore Paper. The Pulp 
and Paper Workers’ Federation (CNTU) 
also signed a contract providing for a 
general wage increase of 5 cents an hour 
for Price Brothers employees. 

In Ontario, Howard Smith Paper Mills 
agreed to increase wages by 5 to 8 cents an 
hour in a one-year agreement with the 
Paper Makers and the Pulp and Paper Mill 
Workers and to grant additional wage 
adjustments upon the introduction of seven- 
day operations. 

Other one-year agreements negotiated by 
the Paper Makers and the Pulp and Paper 
Mill Workers were with K.V.P. Company 
in Ontario and Rolland Paper in Quebec; 
in these contracts, provision was made for 
a general wage increase of 4 cents an hour 
with female employees of Rolland Paper 
receiving 3 cents an hour. 

In New Brunswick, Bathurst Power and 
Paper agreed to increase wages by 2 cents 
an hour, and a settlement between the 
Pulp and Paper Mill Workers and Fraser 
Companies embodied a wage increase of 8 
cents an hour. 

The only major two-year agreement 
reached in the pulp and paper industry 
during the summer months was a contract 
signed by Anglo-Newfoundland Develop- 
ment Company, which undertook to raise 
the wages of 1,730 plant workers in Grand 
Falls by 7 cents an hour. 

The settlements concluded in the pulp 
and paper industry had several features in 
common: three of the settlements increased 
evening and night shift premiums to 6 cents 
and 11 cents respectively, and six others 
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raised shift premiums to 7 cents and 10 
cents; furthermore, employees with 20, 23 
or 24 years of service became entitled to 
four weeks vacation under five of the 
settlements. Higher company contributions 
to welfare plans and improvements in sick 
leave provisions were also included in the 
agreements. 

Collective bargaining was also extensive 
in the logging and sawmill industry during 
the period. In British Columbia, the Wood- 
workers concluded two settlements covering 
4,000 employees of companies represented 
by the Northern Interior Lumbermen’s 
Association and the Interior Forest Labour 
Relations Association. The new agreements 
give wage increases amounting to 10 cents 
an hour, raising the labourer’s hourly rate 
to $1.89. 

‘In Quebec and Ontario, 13 major agree- 
ments applying to 13,500 loggers were under 
negotiation. The principal unions involved 
were the Carpenters (Lumber and Sawmill 
Workers) in Ontario and the Pulp and 
Paper Workers’ Federation (CNTU) and 
the Bush Workers’ section of the Farmer’s 
Union in Quebec. 

In the telephone industry, negotiations 
were in progress in September between 
various unions and Bell Telephone in Que- 
bec and Ontario, Alberta Government Tele- 
phones, Saskatchewan Government Tele- 
phones and New Brunswick Telephone. 

Earlier, negotiations were completed in 
British Columbia, where the B.C. Telephone 
Workers signed a two-year agreement with 
B.C. Telephone that increases the wages of 
plant and clerical workers by 3 per cent 
and those of traffic employees by 14 per 
cent; about 5,000 employees are covered 
by this settlement. Under this contract, 
the weekly hours of work for traffic per- 
sonnel are reduced from 373 to 35 but plant 
and clerical workers continue working 40 
and 374 hours a week. 

In Canada’s mining industry, three major 
settlements covering 2,500 workers in Que- 
bec and Ontario were concluded during the 
quarter. The Mining Employees’ Federation 
(CNTU) signed a three-year agreement rais- 
ing wages of Lake Asbestos of Quebec 
employees by 9 per cent, and the Steel- 
workers negotiated a new agreement with 
Noranda Mines providing for a total wage 
increase of 5 per cent over a three-year 
period. Prior to the settlement, Noranda 
Mines had granted another wage increase 
of 24 per cent. 

The Steelworkers also negotiated a one- 
year agreement with Steep Rock Iron Mines 
that grants no wage increase but provides 
for higher shift premiums, life insurance and 
weekly indemnities. 
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By the end of September, negotiations 
were going forward between the Steel- 
workers and Iron Ore Company of Canada, 
Normetal Mining and Quemont Mining. 

Late in July, the Steelworkers withdrew 
their application to succeed the Mine, 
Mill and Smelter Workers as bargaining 
agent at Falconbridge Nickel Mines. They 
acknowledge that some of the membership 
cards submitted to the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board were not genuine and 
explained that the union’s application had 
been made in good faith after many cards, 
signed under difficult conditions, had been 
received from a large number of individuals. 

By the end of September, the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board had not decided 
which union should represent employees of 
the International Nickel Company at Sud- 
bury. After the Board concluded its hearings 
during the summer, the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers asked the Supreme Court 


of Ontario to have the Board reopen pro- 
ceedings, but this request was denied. 

In another contest for bargaining rights, 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board cer- 
tified the United Textile Workers as bar- 
gaining representative for 600 employees of 
the Wabasso Cotton Company at Welland 
after hearing allegations by the Canadian 
Textile Council of irregularities in a repre- 
sentation vote (L.G., July, p. 803). The 
Canadian Textile Council had represented 
the employees for ten years and retained 
its bargaining rights in a representation 
election in 1959 when the United Textile 
Workers applied for certification. Negotia- 
tions were opened between the new union 
and the company in September. 

By the end of September, major strikes 
that had begun in August were still in 
progress at Shawinigan Chemicals, Quebec 
Iron and Titanium and at the Montreal 
and Hamilton plants of Dominion Glass. 


Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During October, November and December 


(except those under negotiation in September) 


Company and Location 


American Can, Hamilton, Simcoe, Ont., & Mont- 
TOA MOUS ee eeeccvencancwecnoncesecenbascevebosusnne stasate 


Assn. des Marchands Detaillants, Quebec 


nL Re ay UB UTOL OR ecec sctee: Seca een 7 ce eee eee eee onan eee 
B.C. Hotels Assn., New Westminster, Burnaby, 


Fraser Valley, B.C 


B.C. Hotels Assn., Vancouver, BG ete Re 2s 


B.C. Hydro & Power Authority ...........0: ee 
Burnaby District, B.C. tcc... eee ies cetenteneens 
Calaary City, Altdit ilies ciccn. at codnctteceeces debs cateatnnes ees 
Calgary City, ‘Alta [2200 ita eseerereentenens 
Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, ATEASTIAS: 32.3... 
Calgary Power & Farm Electric Sap WAltas ss. 

yO Re Ree tote ae 
Cdn. Copper Refiners, Montreal, Que. .............-. 
Cdn. Lithographers Assn., Eastern Ko atiag al cece-cste 
Continental Can, St. Laurent, Que. ...............:1+ 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. .... 
Dominion Coal, Sydney, N.S. ........-:::eeeeeeeees 
Dom. Steel & Coal, Trenton, N.S. .........: eee 
Dryden Paper, Dryden, Ont. ........:ccceeeeees 


Canadian Kodak, Mount Dennis, 


East. Can. Stevedoring & 2 others, Toronto, Ont. 
Edmonton City, Alta. .......ccccceeesseesseeesreeteeeeteeeees 
Hospitals (4), Trois Rivieres, Que. «0.0... 
Fort William & 

Porte ATthite Obs ce eccnadinctossnanereatereec este eereghesnee 
Maritime Tel. & Tel. & Eastern Electric, company- 


Lakehead terminal elevators, 


Miramichi ports, 


Montreal Gity, Ques 20 i.iie ec iece ett isenssanceddanceeees 
Montreal City, Que. ........:cecceceeeeeeereeeteeeeteenteeenes 


Montreal City, Que. ..........cccccceee etter nseensennenenens 
Nfld. Employers’ Assn., St. Johns, ING GSA eee 
Natural 


Gas, Alta. ....1....c..seeescscssecsecsnrneeeeesnennsaversenagssneoecensce 


Northwestern Utilities & Cdn. West. 
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acc e ree erscescecceecersssssesessesseee® 


Union 


CLC-chartered local 
CNTU-chartered local (garage empl.) 


Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 


pensers) 
Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Public Empl. (CLC) 
Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Metal Refining Wkrs. Union (Ind.) 
Lithographers (Ind.) 
CLC-chartered local 
Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
LL.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 


Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 

Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Service Empl. Fed. (CNTU) (inside 
empl.) 

Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 

Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 


Empl. Benefit Assn. (Ind.) & Empl. Welfare 
Assn. (Ind.) 
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Company and Location Union 


Old. Sydney :Collieries, ‘Sydney Mines, N.S. ........ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
headet at Gos Toronto, “Ont. ys to 6 Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Royal Alexandra Hospital, Edmonton, Alta. ........ Public Empl. (CLC) 


errr ree errr eee reer eee reer errr errr reer errr errr ere 


Jaw-e North Battleford, Sask... suaesaae es. (CLE) 
Shipping Federation, Halifax, N.S., Saint John, 
N.B., Montreal, Quebec & Three Rivers, Que. I.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Thompson Products, St.. Catharaines, Ont. ........ Empl. Assn. (Ind. ) 

Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. ............ Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver) City, 4B i, Bee, Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside empl.) 
Vancolver City, <BeGr oh ee ee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Winnipes- City; Man. 0. 30). Aay eo tet) ee... Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Man. ..............0.0..060 Public Empl. (CLC) 


Part II—Negotiations in Progress During September 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
lian Govt. Lelephones weg wnoe..te-t ace tees I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
Asbestos Corp. & others, Thetford Mines, Que. Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Bata’ Shoe Batawa, Ontmeene...28..27 eid. oc: Boot & Shoe Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C,,Hydro’& Power ;Authority?®.. f.n.%..-ae2..... Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bell Telephone, Que. & Ont. 20...........c.csseseccccecoeeoeee Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (clerical empl.) 
Bell ePelephone,, Ques cunt. ai on eee. eee Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (communication 
salesmen) 
Bell Telephone, Que. & Ont. .o......ecccecceseeceeeeeeseeee Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (plant dept.) 
Bell ‘Telephone; ‘Ques & Ont. ....2.. 2 eo Traffic Empl. (Ind.) (traffic) 
Breweries (various), Winnipeg, Man. .................... Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Canadair, St, iLaurent(Otes. 2.45) 5 4 Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Can. & Dom. Sugar, Montreal, Que. .....000.00.0.0..... Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Cdn. National Nfld. Steamship Service (CNR) Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Christie, Brown, Toronto, Ont... 2 eee Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Farnham, Quebec & Vic- 
foriaville, Que. caught ee Ohne eats RO es Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. ................ Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
k Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Port Alfred, Que. ................ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consumers’ (Gas, ‘Ont. gests. 224. ear eed Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Continental Can, Chatham, Toronto, Ont. & 
WANCOUVEr, DiCt) oc ee ae ee Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
David’ & Frere, Montreal) One. v_lenh Siest.... Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
DeHavilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont. ..........60.000... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (clerical empl.) 


Dom. Bridge, Lachine & Longue Pointe, Que. .... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


OMG ods Slrnac ccs oy Oe eee .. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Steel (&«GoaliiSydney,y NS. 444 ae... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. ............ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dryden Paper, Dryden, Ont... ject sitet... Caen Ae & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Duplate Canada; Oshawa, Onts 4.0. heslonce....... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ................ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
General Steel Wares & Easy Washing Machine, 
London, Toronto, Ont. & Montreal, Que. ........ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Hotel Chateau Frontenac (CPR), Quebec, Que. Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Hotel Chateau Laurier (CNR), Ottawa, Ont. ..... Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 


Hotel “Empréss(cCeR )A Victatas, Ub. Cyinae....... Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, B.C. o......ccccceeeese Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

International Harvester, Chatham, Ont. ................ Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Iron, Ore. of Gan) iNGdid&s Que. lad. anise... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

K.Y.P. Company, Espanola, ‘Ont, 2... 4 See ae & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 

Kimberly-Clark & Spruce Falls Paper, Kapus- Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
kasing & Longlact Ont oi0)., 1704.) Mey... CIO/CLe) 

Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Marathon Corp., Port Arthur, Ont. .................... epee (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 

; je Ga 

Men’s Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Toronto, Ont. ..... Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

John Murdock, St. Raymond, Que. «0.0.00... Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

New Brunswick “Telephone ....:.....-f lame”... I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 


Northern Electric (western region), Toronto, Ont. Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (shop, 
warehouse & installation empl.) 
... Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
t CIO/CLC) 
Outboard Marine, Peterborough, Ont. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Company and Location Union 


ASIC AIK FEW CLTICTICIION Soph fo-sfb acti ceechib so cclssll diel hdeadeacl Sask. Civil Service (Ind.) (classified services) 
sasks Govt. ‘Telephone lt..2:2.. 20.00.01. idn te Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Shell.Ois Montreal -Enst, Quel ...0 akin Siecntae Empl. Council (Ind.) 
St. Lawrence Corp., East Angus, Quew~ o2..42 Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
St. Lawrence Corp., Nipigon, Ont. .........000000000. on staarere ss aati & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
St. Raymond Paper, Desbiens & St. Raymond, ‘ : 

SUC Soest 5t Bee tae Ns Heiden ds ccna deanann dans heap tins Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 
ae AE ty LS a ee, Src cncsancseSoncvcsvarseesvbacenstsae Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toromo otaterboronte: )Ont.s s occ aicicsciiald....de..ecde Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
University of Sask., Saskatoon, Sask. .........0........ CLC-chartered local 
Wabasso. Cotton, Welland, Ont. ................c...c eee United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Conciliation Officer 
Abitibi Power & Paper, Northern Ontario ............ er (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
I LC 

Bs VATE PE OWEr. AUTNOTILY 5.005. cece nese cisiees I.B.E.W. (AEL-CIO/CLC) 
Bldg. mtce. & window cleaning contractors, 

NESTS TA gol 1 C0 re Ne AE ee Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Cdn. Acme Screw & Gear, Monroe Acme & Galt 

MVEACTIIME, * POTOMLOS CONE. ioc sk eis clscescvscecned Sceessceddeczees Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pe at BROEEO WY HATS ONE. Scie crap sds ><ceaeacne Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consolidated Paper, Les Escoumins, Que. ............ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
Consolidated Paper, Ste-Anne de Portneuf, Que. Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
National Harbours Board, Montreal, Que. ........ Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Price Bros., Dolbeau, Kenogami & Shipshaw, 

Cer ee rks ate ihan cc MT Eek Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 


Conciliation Board 


B.C. Shipping Federation, various ports .............. Longshoremen & Warehousemen (CLC) 
WuPontomCcarL, (Kingston; Ont! ..2..064...u06a-.< Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
International Nickel, Port Colborne, Ont. .......... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Motor Trans. Ind. Relations Bureau (north. 
BenceAirersiity ys Ont. “sae s..... desedie.. geese ...esi- asus Teamsters (Ind.) 


Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


OP we SVSLET N= WLC pectbcs «2208! cdc gh~ = dest onc dese onesie saundt Giane cease Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dom. Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont. ........ Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Normetal Mining, Normetal, Que. ...................00:. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Power Super Markets, Hamilton, Oshawa & 

SE ESMeS TET CMC VOLE MM We oe is sg Eich axnnlccadsantachdovéapenaes Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Quemont Mining, Noranda, Que. ...........0....ce Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Safeway, Shop-Easy & others, Victoria, Van- 

couver & New Westminster, B.C, ...............00 Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Arbitration 


Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers (5 ' ‘ 
hospitals), Drummondville & other points, Que. Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


Hospitals (11), Montreal & district, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Montreal General Hospital, Montreal, Que. ........ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. ................0 Public Empl. (CLC) ‘ 

Coie beep Liisi Ode lols fem a oleh eae heen eer er eee te & eo Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(inside empl. ‘ 

Ole tee OIE UG ME. 28 Sais. aeeuaeebovoosntcvadvaseeses Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


(outside empl.) 


Work Stoppage 


Dominion Glass, Hamilton, Ont, ...........0:.:.0.cecese0 Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Glass, Montreal, Que. ............:::eeseeee Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Que. Iron & Titanium, Sorel, Que.. .............s00cie6 Metal Trades Federation (CNTU) 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan, Que. ............ CNTU-chartered local 


Part I!l—Settlements Reached During September 1962 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on 
the number of employees covered are approximate. ) 

ACME, BORDEN’S & OTHER DAIRIES, TORONTO, ONT.—TEAMSTERS (IND.): 21-mo. agreement 
covering 1,700 empl—wage increases of $2 a wk. eff. April 1, 1962, $2 a wk. eff. July 1, 1962 
and $4 a wk. eff. April 1, 1963; 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly after 12 yrs.). 

BUILDING MATERIAL SUPPLIERS, VANCOUVER & FRASER VALLEY, B.C.—TEAMSTERS (IND.): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 800 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962, 7¢ an 
hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1963 and 7¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1964; 3 wks. vacation after 7 yrs. of service eff. 
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1962 (formerly after 8 yrs.); 3 wks. vacation after 6 yrs. of service eff. 1963 and 3 wks. vacation 
after 5 yrs. of service eff. 1964; sickness indemnity increased to $50 a wk. payable up to 13 
wks. from fourth day of illness (formerly $40 a wk. from eighth day of illness); life insurance 
increased to $4,000 (formerly $2,000); labourer’s rate after Jan. 1, 1964 will be $2.46 an hr. 


CAN. IRON FOUNDRIES, THREE RIVERS, QUE.—MOULDERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 540 empl.—general wage increases of 7¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1962, S¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 
1963 and 3¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1964; night shift premium to be 7% of hourly rate (formerly 10¢); 
2 wks. vacation after 3 yrs. of service (formerly after 5 yrs.). 


CLOTHING Mers. ASSN., FFAARNHAM, QUEBEC & VICTORIAVILLE, QUE.—CLOTHING WkEKRS. 
FEDERATION (CNTU): 1-yr. agreement from July 1, 1961 to June 30, 1962 covering 1,200 empl.— 
increases in minimum wages of 12¢ an hr. eff. July 1, 1961 and of 3¢ to 6¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 11, 
1961. 


EDMONTON City, ALTA.—PuBLIC EMPL. (CLC) (CLERICAL EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
1,410 empl.—salary increases of 23% in 1962 and 3% in 1963. 


GARMENT Mers. ASSN., WINNIPEG, MAN.—AMALGAMATED CLOTHING Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
3-yr. agreement covering 1,800 empl.—wage increases of 2% eff. June 1, 1962 and 3% eff. 
Dec. 15, 1962; pension feature added to welfare plan; employees’ contribution to plan discon- 
tinued; employers’ contribution increased from 1% to 2% of gross pay; monthly pension to be $30. 


K.V.P. COMPANY, ESPANOLA, ONT.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC), PuLP & PAPER MILL 
Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 730 empl.— 
general wage increase of 4¢ an hr.; evening and night shift premiums increased to 7¢ and 10¢ 
(formerly 6¢ and 9¢) respectively; 4 wks. vacation after 23 yrs. of service (previous maximum 
was 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs.); labourer’s rate $2 an hr. 


NORANDA MINES, NORANDA, QUE.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement cover- 
ing 1,500 empl—wage increases of 24% eff. April 5, 1963 and April 5, 1964; prior to settlement, 
company increased wages by 24% on April 5, 1962; St. Jean Baptiste Day to be a paid holiday, 
making a total of 7 paid holidays; labourer’s rate after April 5, 1964 will be $1.74 an hr. 


OKANAGAN SHIPPERS’ ASSN., OKANAGAN VALLEY, B.C.—CLC-CHARTERED LOCAL: 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 4,000 empl.—wage increases of 5% for male empl., 3% for female empl. and 
of 2% in piecework rates; male packer’s rate $1.48 an hr. and female packer’s rate $1 an hr. 


PHILLIPS ELECTRICAL, BROCKVILLE, ONT.—I.U.E. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 
550 empl.—settlement pay of $80; immediate wage increase of 5¢ an hr. plus additional wage 
increases of 4¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 23, 1962 and 5¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 23, 1963; eff. 1964, 3 wks. 
vacation after 13 yrs. of service (at present 3 wks. after 15 yrs.); labourer’s rate after Dec. 23, 
1963 will be from $1.68 to $1.79 an hr. 


PRICE BRos., KENOGAMI & RIVERBEND, QUE.—PULP & PAPER WKRS. FEDERATION (CNTU): 
l-yr. agreement covering 1,600 empl.—general wage increase of 5¢ an hr. eff. May 1, 1962; 
classification adjustment of 1¢ an hr. for some classes of tradesmen and of 5¢ an hr. for 
tradesmen’s helpers; evening and night shift premiums increased to 7¢ and 10¢ (formerly 6¢ and 
9¢) respectively eff. May 1, 1962; eff. Sept. 1, 1962, company contributions to hospital, medical, 
surgical and life insurance and weekly indemnity plan to be increased to $4.75 a mo. for married 


empl. (formerly $3.75) and to $4.25 a mo. for single empl. (formerly $3.75); labourer’s rate $2.03 
an hr. 


ROLLAND PAPER, MONT ROLLAND & ST. JEROME, QUE.—PAPER MAKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC) & 
Pup & PAPER MiLy Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 1-yr. agreement covering 650 empl.—general wage 
increases of 4¢ an hr. for male empl. and of 3¢ an hr. for female empl. eff. May 1, 1962; adjust- 
ments of 1¢ to 6¢ in mechanical trade classifications; evening and night shift premiums increased 
to 6¢ and 11¢ (formerly 5¢ and 10¢) respectively; 4 wks. vacation after 24 yrs. of service (formerly 
after 25 yrs.); company contribution to group life, accidental death and dismemberment, hospital 


TA Oa weekly indemnity plan increased by 50¢ a mo. for married empl.; labourer’s rate 
.89 an hr. 


SASK. PowgeR Corp.—OriL Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 2,500 empl.— 
wage increases of 3% eff. June 1, 1962, 3% eff. June 1, 1963 and 3% eff. June 1, 1964 for 
non-Office classifications; salary increases of 3% eff. June 1, 1962, 24% eff. June 1, 1963 and 
22% eff. June 1, 1964 for office classifications; eff. June 1, 1963, weekly hrs. of work for office 
empl. reduced from 374 to 364; non-office empl. continue to work 40 hrs. a wk; new supple- 
mentary contributory sick leave plan providing for 75% of salary for long-term illness up to 
3 yrs.; labourer’s rate after June 1, 1964 will be $1.62 an hr. 


TORONTO METRO. MUNICIPALITY, ONT.—PuBLIc Empl. (CLC) (INSE EMPL.): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 1,900 empl.—salary increases of 34% eff. April 1, 1962 and 3% eff. April 1, 1963 


for clerical and administrative empl.; wage increases of 2% eff. April 1, 1962 and 2% eff. April 1, 
1963 for hospital staff. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





First Course Opened September 17 at ILO’s 
International Institute for Labour Studies 


The first study course to be offered by 
the International Institute for Labour 
Studies, established by the International 
Labour Organization, opened September 17 
with 30 participants from 29 countries. 

The course will last 12 weeks and will 
have as its central theme “The Labour 
Force and Its Employment.” Sixty-one lec- 
turers are scheduled to speak on a wide 
variety of social and labour questions. The 
number includes 33 ILO and Institute of- 
ficials and 28 guest lecturers from 14 
countries. 

David A. Morse, ILO Director-General, 
in a message of welcome noted that all 
the participants in the course already held 
responsible positions at home, either in goy- 
ernment or with management or with trade 
unions, and said: 

“Whatever your specific task, you have a 
responsibility in the formulation and im- 
plementation of labour policy. In this era 
of increasingly rapid change, your first 
task must be to try to understand the proc- 
esses of change, to understand the prob- 
lems that they raise and the various means 
of solving them. It is in this task that the 
Institute will endeavour to help you.” 

The 30 participants in the first course 
came from nine countries in Africa, four 
countries in Latin America, eight countries 
in Asia, four countries in Europe, and four 
countries in the Near and Middle East. 

The first course will be conducted in 
English and French. 

The Program 

The study of the central theme chosen 
for the first course will be preceded by a 
short period of introduction, and the first 
week will be devoted to the study of char- 
acteristics of economic development. Two 
weeks will then be taken up with the 
examination of a group of very varied 
labour problems, including: wages and 
status of wage earners; organization of 
workers and the functioning of their 
organizations; relations between employers 
and workers and workers’ participation in 
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management and social institutions of the 
undertaking; social security and welfare; 
special labour problems related to rural 
areas; labour problems of economic growth 
and development planning. 


The last nine weeks of the course will 
be devoted to the study of the central 
theme. 


The analysis of this subject will cover 
the distribution of the labour force and its 
mobility; methods of manpower assessment, 
including the forecasting of manpower re- 
sources and requirements; the employment 
objectives of economic development; man- 
power planning; and the institutions for the 
organization of employment, such as voca- 
tional guidance, vocational training and 
employment service organizations. It will 
also cover international standards and the 
work of the ILO in these fields. 

The International Institute for Labour 
Studies, established by the Governing Body 
of the International Labour Office in 
March 1960, is financed by an Endowment 
Fund dependent on contributions, gifts, 
legacies and grants. 


Endowment Fund Contributions 

Up to the middle of last month, 36 
countries have made or promised contribu- 
tions to the Institute’s Endowment Fund. 
Various donations have also been made by 
employers’ and workers’ organizations and 
by private institutions and persons. 

Contributions and pledges amount to 
approximately $3,074,000. Recent con- 
tributions include: 

_from the Government of Cameroun, 
$3,998; 

—from the Government 
approximately $2,000; 

—from the Government of the Federa- 
tion of Malaya, $5,000; 

—from the Government of Viet Nam, 
$2,000; and 

—trome tbe 
$14,000. 


of Gabon, 


Government of Libya, 
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The Government of Portugal has stated 
that it will give full support to the Insti- 
tute and contribute financially to its 
upkeep. 


A British steel firm, Richard Thomas and 
Baldwins Limited, has offered an annual 
grant of $1,680 for five years to finance 
scholarships for courses at the Institute. 


Trade Union Situation in the Federation of Malaya 


It is clear that Malaya possesses an active 
trade union movement that is fast acquiring 
experience, and one that has an important 
part to play in the future industrial and 
economic life of the country. 

This is the conclusion of a report pub- 
lished last month by the International La- 
bour Office: Trade Union Situation in the 
Federation of Malaya*. The report is the 
work of a four-man ILO mission which 
last autumn made an on-the-spot study of 
trade union freedom there. 

This study on Malaya is the fifth of a 
series begun in 1959. Previous surveys were 
carried out in the United States, the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom and Sweden. 

The report of the mission indicates that 
the trade union movement in Malaya is of 
very recent origin and almost entirely a 
development of the postwar period. At the 
end of September 1961, the total member- 
ship of trade unions was 201,254. The ILO 
mission considers that “this total must be 
regarded as a remarkable achievement.” 
The potential adult working population of 
Malaya, including peasant farmers, is ap- 
proximately one million. This means that 
one out of every five adults is in a union. 

Rubber plantations and tin mines employ 
between them 77 per cent of all workers 
in industry, and workers in these two indus- 
tries, together with employees in public 
services, account for nearly 90 per cent of 
the trade union members. 

In drawing attention to the fact that 
membership is distributed among 250 dif- 
ferent unions, the report notes that “the 
existence of such a large number of frag- 
mented unions remains one of the principal 
characteristics of the Malayan trade union 
movement” and also constitutes its chief 
weakness. 

There is only one central body for the 
Malayan trade union movement, the Ma- 
layan Trades Union Congress, to which 69 
trade unions representing the bulk of the 
membership are affiliated. The Congress is 





*International Labour Office: The Trade Union 
Situation in the Federation of Malaya. Report of an 
I.L.0. Mission, Geneva, 1961. Price: $1. 
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“not, however, a closely-knit organization 
and has no executive powers, but acts as 
an advisory and co-ordinating national trade 
union centre. It is not, and cannot be, 
registered as a trade union since it embraces 
trade union members in a number of trades 
and industries, and for this reason it does 
not bargain or negotiate on behalf of any 
group of workers.” 


Trade Union Legislation 


Freedom of movement, speech, assembly 
and freedom of association are guaranteed 
by the Constitution of Malaya. The exer- 
cise of these rights may, however, be sub- 
ject to certain restrictions when it is a 
question of protecting national security and 
public order. The report comments that the 
restrictions in force, even though they are 
not “aimed in any way at limiting trade 
union activities as such,” nevertheless have 
“a psychological impact among trade un- 
ionists, particularly those of Chinese origin.” 

Any trade union must be registered in 
order to be able to function legally. The 
Registrar may suggest alterations to the 
rules of a union to bring them into line 
with legal requirements and may refuse 
registration if he finds that these rules con- 
flict with any of the provisions of the 
Trades Union Ordinance. He may also re- 
fuse registration if he is of opinion that 
the union is likely to be used for unlawful 
purposes or for purposes inconsistent with 
its objects. 

According to the report, “it was explained 
to the mission by the government officials 
concerned that this legislation was designed 
to encourage the growth of sound and re- 
sponsible trade unions and to prevent them 
from falling again into the wrong hands.” 

In the course of discussions with mem- 
bers of the mission “trade unionists up to 
the highest level expressed the view that 
the time had come to do away with the 
restrictions . . . They also believed that the 
Government was obsessed with the idea 
that subversive elements and communists 
or pro-communists might take control of 
the Malayan trade union movement. They 
did not believe that this danger any longer 
existed. 
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“On the contrary, they held that the re- 
strictions imposed through the Trades Union 
Ordinance, the possibility of police inter- 
vention to provide information on the ante- 
cedents of trade union officials, and the 
threat of sanctions under the Internal Se- 
curity Act impeded the formation of a 
powerful trade union movement”. 


Relations between Trade Unions 
and Employers 

There are a number of employers’ organi- 
zations in Malaya but no central organiza- 
tion that speaks for all the employers. The 
report states that “the ILO mission was 
not told of any serious opposition by the 
employers to trade unionism as such... 
but it would seem that most of the employ- 
ers who recognize the unions have taken 
the view that their growth is an inevitable 
development which they must accept with 
good grace There are also large 
numbers of employers in Malaya, particu- 
larly in small and medium-sized businesses, 
who have no dealings with trade unions and 
who would prefer this situation to con- 
tinue.” 

On the other hand, “unions everywhere 
complained about opposition from employ- 
ers in their efforts to organize and to secure 
collective agreements. This opposition, they 
said, took such forms as refusing to recog- 
nize a trade union, attempting to dictate 
what form of union would be recognized 
and on what terms, and victimizing employ- 
ees for taking part in trade union activities. 
The charge of victimization was indeed one 
of those which the mission heard most 
frequently.” 

At the same time the mission noted that 
trade unions have been recognized by em- 
ployers in the most important industries and 
in many of the principal occupations. 


As regards the attitude of the Govern- 
ment on the question of trade union rec- 
Ognition, the report declares that “as an 
employer the Government is giving a 
lead to other employers in this matter.” 


The Government’s support for trade un- 
ionism in Malaya is shown in different 
ways. It has adopted a policy favouring 
the “voluntary” system of industrial re- 
lations and “continually advocates this sys- 
tem.” As regards “consultation of trade 
unions by the Government and the grant- 
ing of representation to trade unions on 
public bodies, the desirability of action 
along these lines has been recognized by 
the Government and a certain amount of 
action has been taken.” 


In addition to its activities in the field 
of industrial relations proper, the Indus- 
trial Relations Department of the Govern- 
ment “gives the trade unions practical as- 
sistance and advice in setting up their 
organization and administration.” A Trade 
Union Training Section exists in the Min- 
istry of Labour to assist and encourage 
the development of the trade union move- 
ment. It works in close conjunction with 
the Registrar of trade unions and the 
Malayan Trades Union Congress. Among 
other activities the Trade Union Section has 
been responsible for the publication of 
trade union educational booklets. 


The mission noted that “in spite of the 
complaints which were brought to its at- 
tention, it was not suggested that the Gov- 
ernment of the Federation of Malaya is 
opposed to trade unionism. On the con- 
trary, the Government’s own statements, 
the general tendency of the trade union 
legislation, and the activities of the Ministry 
of Labour are all evidence of the Govern- 
ment’s desire to encourage and protect 
genuine trade unions, and to foster good 
relations between workers and employers.” 





Rwanda Becomes 103rd ILO Member Country 


The Republic of Rwanda, admitted to the United Nations on September 18, became at 
the same time a member of the International Labour Organization. 

The admission to the ILO of countries who are members of the United Nations is 
contingent only on their acceptance of ILO conditional obligations. 

The number of ILO member countries now stands at 103. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Safety outside the plant is getting active 
support from the Labour-Management Pro- 
duction Committee of Bristol Aero-Indus- 
tries Ltd., Winnipeg Division. Automobile 
seat belts are being sold at reduced prices 
to the firm’s 650 employees; the project is 
being promoted by the committee. This is 
but one of many items in the group’s pro- 
gram, which includes a continuing drive 
for the wider in-plant use of safety shoes. 

But the main benefit, according to its 
membership, is “the maintenance of a strong 
line of communication between manage- 
ment and the people who man the ma- 
chines.” Machinist Reg Thompson, com- 
mittee chairman, explains the employee 
side: “The main objective is to promote 
better harmony between upstairs and down- 
stairs. If you can’t get understanding you 
might as well fold up.” 

Wally Carlson outlined management’s 
viewpoint: “We are trying to get ideas and 
means not only to improve relations but 
to improve manufacturing techniques and 
effect economies in manufacturing. Man- 
agement’s aim is to try to make things bet- 
ter for everyone—all employees of Bristol 
are really working on the same team and 
all should take an active interest in the 
committee.” 





Emergency procedures to take care of all 
anticipated types of plant crises are being 
established by the Labour-Management Co- 
operation Committee of the waterworks 
division, City of Saskatoon, Sask. Proce- 
dures are being judged in relation to the 
type of emergencies that might be encoun- 
tered, e.g., power failure, flooding, explo- 
sion and fire, storm, mechanical failure 
and hazardous chemicals. Labour repre- 
sentatives serving on the waterworks LMCC 
are members of the Saskatoon Civic Em- 
ployees Union, Local 59, National Union 
of Public Employees (CLC). 

* BS ae 


“Black flies to fallout” would fairly indi- 
cate the range of topics discussed by the 
Hydro-Electric Power Commission’s Mu- 
tual Interest Committee at Cameron Falls, 
Ont. On one occasion, after two addresses 
to the committee by Dr. D. K. Grant of 
Hydro’s medical department, members dis- 
cussed fluoridation of water, and steps to 
survival in case of atomic attack. 
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At another meeting, war was declared on 
black flies in the area, and members pro- 
posed a veritable arsenal of weapons with 
which to retaliate. 

Labour representatives serving on the 
MIC are members of Local 1000, National 
Union of Public Service Employees (CLC). 


% * ** 


Silver dollars are producing employee 
ideas at the Winnipeg General Hospital. 
Personnel Director J. B. Wallace reports 
that the “Silver Dollar” award plan has 
“caught on” with the hospital’s 1,350 em- 
ployees and is gaining momentum all the 
time. 


The plan was put into effect by manage- 
ment on the recommendation of the 
hospital’s  Employee-Management Advisory 
Committee and has been running for a 
year now. Each month Dr. L. O. Bradley, 
hospital administrator, presents silver dol- 
lars to the employee submitting the best sug- 
gestion of the month for (a) improving 
patient care; (b) more efficient methods of 
carrying out hospital routine; (c) conser- 
vation of supplies and equipment; and (d) 
safer ways of doing a job. 


Union representatives serving on the 
EMAC are members of the Winnipeg Gen- 
eral Hospital Employees’ Union, Local 56, 
National Union of Public Employees 
(CLC): 

ES * * 

The eighth annual dinner meeting of 
the Labour-Management Production Com- 
mittee of Rinshed-Mason of Canada Ltd. 
was held recently in Windsor, Ont., “in 
recognition of the excellent work the com- 
mittee is doing.” Union representatives 
serving on the eight-man LMPC are mem- 
bers of Local 341, Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers of America (CLC). 

a * k 

When H. T. (Harry) Barker retired re- 
cently from the Dominion Road Machinery 
Co.Ltd... Goderich. Ont.s alter s50svears 
service, management presented him and his 
wife with a three-week across-Canada va- 
cation trip. Mr. Barker was chairman of 
the company’s labour-management commit- 
tee in 1946. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Sery- 
ice Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 

are available to help both managements and 

trade unions, the Service provides various 

gs in the form of booklets, posters and 
ms. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during August. The Board 
issued four certificates designating bargain- 
ing agents, ordered two representation votes, 
and rejected one application for certification. 
During the month the Board received eight 
applications for certification and allowed 
the withdrawal of four applications for 
certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 501, on 
behalf of a unit of dock workers employed 
by the Packers Steamship Company Limited 
at Packers Wharf, Vancouver, B.C. (L.G., 
Septiwep usa)" 


2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers and the 
Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc. 
(Eastern Branch), joint applicants, on behalf 
of a unit of dock officers and marine engi- 
neers employed by Northumberland Ferries 
Limited aboard the S/S Charles A. Dunning 
and M/V Lord Selkirk in its ferry service 
between Wood Islands, P.E.I., and Caribou, 
N.S. (application received during month, 
see below). 

3. Flat Lake and District Mine and Mill 
Workers’ Union, Local 1031 of the Inter- 
national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Canada) on behalf of a unit of 
open pit mine employees of the Isbell Con- 
struction Company of Canada Limited em- 
ployed at Flat River, N.W.T. (application 
received during month, see below). 

4. United Steelworkers of America, Local 
5115, on behalf of a unit of warehousemen, 
forklift operators, and labourers, employed 
by the Northern Dock and Warehouse Co. 
Ltd., and working on its dock and in its 
transit sheds at Kitimat, B.C. (application 
received during month, see below). 


Representation Votes Ordered 


1. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, applicant, Trans- 
canada Communications Limited, Regina, 
Sask., respondent, and Jan Johnson, William 
McEwen, ef al., interveners (CKCK-TV) 
(L.G., Sept., p. 1033) (Returning Officer: 
W. E. Sproule). 

2. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, applicant, and Cal- 
gary Television Limited, Calgary, Alta., 
respondent ((CHCT-TV): :(.Gi," Sept., p. 
1033) (Returning Officer: D. S. Tysoe). 


Application for Certification Rejected 


National Harbours Board Police Associa- 
tion, Port of Saint John, applicant, and 
National Harbours Board, Saint John, N.B., 
respondent (L.G., Sept., p.1033). The appli- 
cation was rejected for the reason that the 
applicant had failed to submit to the Board 
satisfactory evidence that the employees 
affected were members of the organization 
making application. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of CHEK ‘Television 
Limited, Saanich, B.C. (Investigating Offi- 
cers DoS Tysoe):. 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, and Cana- 
diant Merchant Service Guild, Inc. (Eastern 
Branch), joint applicants, on behalf of a 
unit of deck officers and marine engineers 
employed by Northumberland Ferries Lim- 
ited aboard the S/S Charles A. Dunning 
and M/V Lord Selkirk in its ferry service 
between Wood Islands, P.E.I., and Caribou, 
N.S. (Investigating Officer: D. T. Cochrane) 
(see “Applications Granted,” above). 

3. Flat Lake and District Mine and Mill 
Workers’ Union, Local 1031 of the Inter- 


ieyiteteer Sersieit se) 20) Sh oe eee 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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national Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Canada), on behalf of a unit of 
open pit mine employees of the Isbell 
Construction Company of Canada Limited 
employed at Flat River, N.W.T. (Investi- 
gating Officer: G. H. Purvis) (see “Appli- 
cations Granted,” above). 

4. United Steelworkers of America, Local 
5115, on behalf of a unit of warehousemen, 
forklift operators, and labourers, employed 
by Northern Dock and Warehouse Co. Ltd., 
and working on its dock and in its transit 
sheds at Kitimat, B.C. (Investigating Of- 
ficer: G. H. Purvis) (see “Applications 
Granted” above). 

5. Adby Employees’ Association, on be- 
half of a unit of employees of the Adby 
Construction & Transport Co. Ltd. and Adby 
Demolition Co. Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. (In- 
vestigating Officer: D. S. Tysoe) (see also 
“Applications Withdrawn,” below). 

6. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, on behalf of a 


unit of employees of the Twin City Broad- 
casting Company Limited, Kitchener, Ont. 
(CKKW) (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 

7. International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers 
Local No. 720, on behalf of a unit of 
employees of the Mannix Co. Ltd., Calgary, 
Alta. (Investigating Officer: W. E. Sproule). 

8. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of longshoremen employed by 
Henry A. Rodgers Ltd., Bathurst, N.B. (In- 
vestigating Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 


Applications for Certification Withdrawn 


1. Communications Workers of America, 
applicant, and Toronto Harbour Commis- 
sion, Toronto, Ont., respondent (L.G., Sept., 
p. 1033). 

2. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, applicant, 


Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board, in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
setuement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskatch- 
ewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Henry A. Rodgers, Bathurst, N.B., respon- 
dent, and International Longshoremen’s As- 
sociation, intervener (L.G., Sept. p. 1033) 
(a new application was received later in 
the month, see above). 

3. International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers, Local Union 344, applicant, 
British Columbia Telephone Company, re- 
spondent, and Federation of Telephone 
Workers of British Columbia, intervener 


(Toll Centre, Prince Rupert, B.C.) (L.G., 
Septs pl033): 

4. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
& Helpers Local Union No. 514 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicant, and Adby Construc- 
tion & Transport Ltd., Edmonton, Alta., re- 
spondent (L.G., Sept., p. 1033) (see also 
“Applications Received,” above). 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During August, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Albert G. Baker Limited, Clarke 
Steamship Company Limited, Gaspe Ship- 
ping Reg’d., Maritime Terminals Inc., and 
Quebec Terminals Limited, and Brother- 
hood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, 
Freight Handlers, Express and Station Em- 
ployees (Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

2. Piette Transport Inc., Joliette, Que., 
and Local 106 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: C. E. Poirier). 

3. Algoma Central and Hudson Bay Rail- 
way, Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., and Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen (Conciliation 
Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 

4. Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., and Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendant’s Association (Conciliation Offi- 
cernG: KR. Currie). 

5. Cape Breton Broadcasters Limited, 
Sydney, N.S., and International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada (Conciliation Officer: 
D. T. Cochrane). 

6. National Harbours Board (Port Col- 
borne Grain Elevator) and Port Colborne 
Grain Elevator Workers Union, Local 1015, 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers (Conciliation Officer: T. B. 
McRae). 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 

1. Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Van- 
couver, and Canadian Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation (L.G., July, p. 836). 

2. Shipping Federation of British Colum- 
bia, Vancouver, and Canadian Coast Ne- 
gotiating Committee of the International 
Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union 
(L.G., Sept.; p. 1034). 
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3. Motor Transport Industrial Relations 
Bureau (Hanson Transport Company Lim- 
ited, Inter-City Truck Lines Limited, The 
Walter Little Limited, The Overland Ex- 
press Limited, Smith Transport Limited and 
Motorways Limited) (Northern General 
Agreement) and Local 938 of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of Amer- 
icai(L..G.5, AU2.5) ps 9511). 


Conciliation Board Fully Constituted 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion established in August to deal with a 
dispute between Motor Transport Industrial 
Relations Bureau (Hanson Transport Com- 
pany Limited, Inter-City Truck Lines Lim- 
ited, The Walter Little Limited, The 
Overland Express Limited, Smith Transport 
Limited and Motorways Limited) (Northern 
General Agreement) and Local 938 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (see above) was fully constituted 
in August with the appointment of His Hon- 
our Judge R. W. Reville of Brantford, Ont., 
as Chairman. Judge Reville was appointed 
by the Minister on the joint recommenda- 
tion of the other two members of the Board, 
Michael O’Brien and Paul Siren, both of 
Toronto, who were previously appointed on 
the nomination of the Bureau and union, 
respectively. 


Conciliation Board Reports Received 


1. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association (C. H. Cates & Sons, M. R. 
Cliff, Deeks McBride, Gulf of Georgia 
Towing, Harbour Services, Kingcome Navi- 
gation Co., McKenzie Barge Co., Quatsino 
Navigation and Straits Towing) Vancouver, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., July, p. 
836). The text of the report is reproduced 
below. 
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2. Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
(Atlantic, Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Re- 
gions) and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
menyi(L:Ge, Sept. 19615 pa,921 )axEhedtext 
of the report is reproduced below. 

3. Sydney & Louisburg Railway Com- 
pany, Glace Bay, N.S., and Lodge No. 684 
of the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
(l4Gen2Sepcrgp. 71034022 The. textirroreine 
report is reproduced below. 

4. Canadian National Railways; Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company; Toronto, 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company; 
Ontario Northland Railway; Algoma Central 
and Hudson Bay Railway; Midland Railway 
of Manitoba, and Sydney & Louisburg Rail- 
way Company, and the Negotiating Com- 


mittee representing the Associated Non- 
Operating Unions (L.G., May, p. 533). The 
text of the report is reproduced below. 


Settlements after Conciliation Board Procedure 


1. Sydney & Louisburg Railway Company, 
Glace Bay, N.S., and Lodge No. 684 of 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen (see 
above). 

2. Canadian National Railways; Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company; Toronto 
Hamilton and Buffalo Railway Company; 
Ontario Northland Railway; Algoma Cen- 
tral and Hudson Bay Railway; Midland 
Railway of Manitoba, and Sydney & Louis- 
burg Railway Company, and the Negotiat- 
ing Committee representing the Associated 
Non-Operating Unions (see above). 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


British Columbia Towboat Owners’ Association 


and 


Seafarers’ International Union of North America, 


Canadian District 


The Board of Conciliation and Investiga- 
tion in this matter was appointed on the 
2nd day of April, 1962, and the Chairman 
of the said Board was appointed on the 
3rd of May, 1962. 


The Board met for public hearing on 
the 30th of May, 1962, and adjourned until 
the following day, the 31st of May, 1962, 
at which time it heard evidence and sub- 
missions made on behalf of the parties to 
the dispute. 


During August, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between British Colum- 
bia Towboat Owners’ Association (Ce 
Cates & Sons, M. R. Cliff, Deeks McBride, 
Gulf of Georgia Towing, Harbour Services, 
Kingcome Navigation Co., McKenzie Barge 
Co., Quatsino Navigation and Straits Tow- 
ing), Vancouver, and Seafarers’ Interna- 
tional Union of North America, Canadian 
District. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of R. J. S. Moir, Vancouver. He was ap- 
pointed by the Minister on the joint rec- 
ommendation of the other two members, T. 
E. H. Ellis, Q.C., Vancouver, and Joseph 
Whiteford, Burnaby, B.C., nominees of the 
association and union, respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
report of the Board, was submitted by the 
Chairman and Mr. Ellis. The minority 
report was submitted by Mr. Whiteford. 

The majority and minority reports are 
reproduced here. 
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The members of the Board met on 
numerous occasions thereafter to consider 
the material before it, and the time within 
which the Board might submit its report 
to the Minister was extended from time 
to time. 

R. A. Mahoney and N. G. Cunningham 
appeared for the employers, and Bruce 
Wood and Ronald Loft appeared for the 
employees. 

The matters on which the parties would 
not agree and on which they asked the 
Board to make recommendations were: 


. Duration of agreement. 

. Wage increases. 

. Welfare and M.S.A. benefits. 

. Statutory holidays. 

. Overtime rates. 

. Cook-deck-hand hours of work. 

. Wage differential for cooks. 

. Crews leaving and joining vessels. 


CANMNPWNR 


After carefully considering the material 
before it and the argument advanced on 
behalf of the parties, the Board now reports 
and recommends as follows: 

The Board recommends that the present 
collective agreement between the parties be 
the basis for a new collective agreement 
except where this report suggests changes. 

As to the matters in dispute, the Board 
recommends as follows: 


I. Duration of Agreement—The Board rec- 
ommends that the new collective agreement 
be for a period of three years from the 1st 
ie October, 1961, until the 30th of September, 
964. 
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2. Wages—The Board recommends a wage 
increase of three (3) per cent effective the 
Ist of October, 1962, and a further wage 
increase of three (3) per cent effective the 1st 
of October, 1963. 

3. Welfare and M.S.A.—The Board recom- 
mends that the employers increase their con- 
tribution to the welfare fund by not less than 
$1.50 per man per month, commencing on the 
ist,of July,,,1962. 

4. Statutory Holidays—The Board recom- 
mends that the number of statutory holidays 
be increased by the addition of Remembrance 
nes 1962 and the addition of Boxing Day 
in : 


Time of Change 
For Crew Leaving 
Vessel Between 
0001 and 0600K 
0601 and 1200K 
1201 and 1800K 
1801 and 2359K 


Time of Change 
For Crew Joining 
Vessel Between 
0000 and 0600K. 
0601 and 1159K 
1200 and 1800K 
1801 and 2359K 


The intent of the above is that, if the 
crew changes at 1200 noon, both crews 
would receive a half-day’s wages and a 
half-day’s leave. 


(Sed.) R. J. S. Mor, 
Chairman 


(Sed. aL. Es H.BLLis, 
Member 


Dated at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
the 13th day of August, 1962. 


MINORITY REPORT 


After careful consideration, I find myself 
unable to agree with my colleagues on the 
Board. 


1. Duration of Agreement, and 

2. Wage Increases—The Union asks for a 
10-per-cent increase in wages for one year 
and I would recommend 5 per cent and 5 
per cent on a two-year agreement. 

3. Welfare and M.S.A.—The Union has 
asked for 30 cents a payroll day to be paid 
to the S.I.U. welfare plan. I would recom- 
mend that this amount be cut to 20 cents 
per payroll day. Further, it has been the 
practice in the industry to have M.S.A. on a 
50/50 basis. The Companies have dropped the 
M.S.A. coverage, and the reason the Union 
requests this be continued is that the S.I.U. 
plan does not cover dependants at the pres- 
ent time. 

4. Statutory Holidays—The Union requested 
two more statutory holidays to bring the total 
to nine statutory holidays. I recommend that 
they receivethe said statutory holidays in the 
first year of the agreement. My reasoning for 
this is, although there was a lot of stress put on 
the log-towing industry by the Companies, in 
their submission, I find many of the towing 
companies are working with the building sup- 
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Wages Earned 
one-quarter day 
one-half day 
three-quarter day 
one day 


Wages Earned 
one day 
three-quarter day 
one-half day 
one-quarter day 


5. Overtime Rates—The Board recommends 
no change in overtime pay rates. 

6. Cook-Deck-Hand Hours of Work—The 
Board recommends no change in the present 
cook-deck-hand hours of work. 

7. Wage Differentials for Cooks—The Board 
recommends no change in the present contract 
in this respect. 

8. Crews Leaving and Joining Vessels—The 
Board recommends that the following subsec- 
tion be added to the present collective agree- 
ment: 

Article 11, Section 9 (h) (1)—effective 
October 1, 1962, Article 11, Section 9 (h) shall 
be deleted and the following substituted 
therefor: 


Plus Leave Earned 
one-half day 
one-half day 
one day 
one day 


Plus Leave Earned 
one day 
one day 
one-half day 
one-half day 


ply industry and also the freight industry, 
which have been in receipt of these benefits 
for quite a number of years. We feel that the 
seamen should receive the same consideration. 

5. Overtime—At the present time, seamen 
receive time and one quarter for overtime 
and have continuously been trying to receive at 
least time and one half for overtime. Again, 
most of the industries with whom these people 
are working pay time and one half and double 
time for overtime. This has been an estab- 
lished practice for some considerable time. The 
seamen are working in conjunction with the 
building material, freight and logging indus- 
tries, and should enjoy the same benefits. 

6. Cook-Deck-Hand Hours of Work—The 
Union has requested 12 hours in a spread 
between 5.00 a.m. and 8.00 p.m. Any hours 
worked outside of that time should be at 
overtime rates. It is only fair that the cook- 
deck-hand should at least know what his 
regular hours are to be. 

7. Wage Differential for Cooks—It has been 
requested by the Union that, on vessels with 
five to seven men, a differential be paid above 
the cook-deck-hand rate. The Union, in its sub- 
mission, did not make clear the amount, but 
indicated the Companies had established a dif- 
ferential on their own, some cooks receiving 
it and others not. Therefore, I would recom- 
mend that a cook on a boat with five to seven 
men should receive $10.00 per month over and 
above the established rates, and on_ vessels 
with eight or more of a crew, the cook should 
receive $20.00 per month above the established 
rates. 

8. Crews Leaving and Joining Vessels—The 
Union has requested that this clause remain 
as presently in the old agreement, and I can 
see absolutely no reason for changing what 
has already been established. 
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My reason for submitting a minority 
report is that I feel the Union has been 
very conservative in its requests, in view of 
the settlements made by other unions and 
industries in this province. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 
(Sed.) J. WHITEFORD, 
Member 
Dated at Vancouver, British Columbia, 
the 17th day of August, 1962. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


and 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


Appearances before the Board 
Appearances for the Company 


A. M. Hand, Assistant Manager, 
Relations, Montreal, Que. 

J. Ramage, Labour Relations Assistant, Mont- 
real, Que. 

A. Le Dartnell, 
Montreal, Que. 

4 D. Cardi, Senior Schedule Analyst, Montreal, 
ue. 

F. G. Firmin, Supervisor of Personnel and 
sora Relations, Atlantic Region, Montreal, 

ue. 

F. W. McCurry, Supervisor of Personnel 
and Labour Relations, Eastern Region, To- 
ronto, Ont. 

J. C. Anderson, Supervisor of Personnel and 
Labour Relations, Prairie Region, Winnipeg, 

an. 

J. G. Benedetti, Supervisor of Personnel and 
eee Relations, Pacific Region, Vancouver, 


Appearances for the Brotherhood 


G. C. Gale, Vice-President, Winnipeg, Man. 

W. P. Kelly, Vice-President, Ottawa, Ont. 

S. McDonald, General Chairman, Prairie 
and Pacific Regions, Calgary, Alta. 

J. I. Harris, General Chairman, Eastern and 
Atlantic Regions, Montreal, Que. 

H. L. O’Neill, General Secretary, 
and Atlantic Regions, Montreal, Que. 

T. A. Archbold, Vice-Chairman, Prairie and 
Pacific Regions, Lethbridge, Alta. 

1 Baker, Vice-Chairman, Eastern and 
Atlantic Regions, Montreal, Que. 

D. M. Paltiel, Economist, Montreal, Que. 

J. Stoltz, Secretary to Manager, Schedule- 
Statistical Bureau, [Cleveland, Ohio]. 


Labour 


Supervisor of Research, 


Eastern 


Appearances at times for the Brotherhood 


E. Davidson, Road Schedule Committee, 
Penticton, B.C. 

R. Lane, Road Schedule Committee, Bran- 
don, Man. 

E. V. Gardner, Road Schedule Committee, 
Medicine Hat, Alta. 

J. R. Carter, Yard Schedule Committee, 
Calgary, Alta: 

C. E. Cannon, Yard Schedule Committee, 
Vancouver, B.C. 

R. W. Hurl, Yard Schedule Committee, 
Brandon, Man. 


Introduction to Report 


This Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation appointed by you under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
to deal with the dispute between the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company and the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen met with 
the parties in Ottawa on September 22, 
November 3 and 4, 1961, and in Montreal 
on November 24 and 25, 1961, and on 
January 19 and 20, February 23 and 24, 
and June 11, 1962. 

It is a matter of sincere regret to this 
Board that, in spite of every effort, it was 
not able to carry out its primary role of 
bringing the parties together in a settle- 
ment of all issues in dispute, and so must 
make this Report. 

For convenience this Report will be 
divided into separate parts. 


Part I—General Background 


The employees concerned are the con- 
ductors, brakemen, baggagemen, yard fore- 
men, yardmen, switchtenders and car re- 
tarder operators of the Canadian Pacific 
Railway System, which includes the Quebec 
Central Railway, Dominion Atlantic Rail- 





way and the Esquimalt and Nanaimo Rail- 
way, but does not include the Brownville- 
Newport seniority rosters in the United 
States. 

The number of these employees in 1960 
were as follows: 








Atlantic and Prairie and Total 
Eastern Regions Pacific Regions 

Conductorsy.4)..oseer. 1. 2h od 540 495 1,035 
Ragga semen sce. ever ials eco 96 175) 447 
Brakemienai:.:Aahssccalteasoretrc cae 908 1,024 1,932 
are MOremen ac 0 wees ce ore 413 428 841 
Ward Helpers 2%. ..choe et 969 1,012 1,981 
Switchtenders ..... A SF te Laer ae 61 6 126 
6,362 


3,163 3,199 
(Car Retarder Operators (6) included with Yard Helpers) 
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There are two main collective agreements 
concerned, one covering trainmen on the 
Atlantic and Eastern Regions, which com- 
prise all Canadian Pacific territory east of 
Fort William, and the other agreement 
covering trainmen on the Prairie and Pacific 
Regions, which include all territory west 
of and including Fort William. 


Both these agreements cover conductors, 
baggagemen, brakemen, car retarder opera- 
tors, yardmen and switchtenders, and both 
agreements were last renewed effective June 
1, 1958 to and including May 31, 1961. 


In addition to these two main agree- 
ments, there are agreements covering yard- 
masters and assistant yardmasters, which 
were last renewed effective June 1, 1958 
to and including May 31, 1961. 


The employees represented by _ this 
Brotherhood are described by the generic 
term “trainmen,” but fall into two main 
categories, those of road service employees 
and yard service employees. 


During August, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of His Honour Judge J. B. Robinson of 
Haileybury, Ont. He was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
R. V. Hicks, Q.C., and the Honourable A. 
W. Roebuck, Q.C., both of Toronto, nomi- 
nees of the company and union, respectively. 

The majority report, which under the 
provisions of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act constitutes the 
Report of the Board, was submitted by 
the Chairman and Mr. Hicks. The minority 
report was submitted by Senator Roebuck. 
Mr. Hicks also submitted an addendum. 

The majority and minority reports, to- 
ate with the addendum, are reproduced 
ere. 





The road service employees include con- 
ductors, baggagemen and brakemen, and 
the yard service employees include yard 
foremen, yard helpers, switchtenders and 
car retarder operators. 


Part {1—Brotherhood Proposals 


The Brotherhood proposals may be classi- 
fied as follows: 


1. System proposals—common to both 
Atlantic-Eastern Regions and Prairie-Pacific 
Regions. 


2. Regional requests—relating to the 
Atlantic and Eastern Regions. 


3. Regional requests—relating to the 
Prairie and Pacific Regions. 


The Brotherhood system proposals may 
be further divided into those relating to 
road service, those relating to yard service 
and those concerning yardmasters and 
assistant yardmasters. 


For convenience these system proposals 
are set out in tabular form below: 


TABLE A 


Brotherhood System Proposals—Road Service 

1. Wages—18% increase. 

2. Vacations—4th week after 20 years. 

3. Statutory Holidays—add 8 to make 8. 

4. Statutory Holidays—enlarge qualifications. 

5. Book Rest after 8 hours instead of pres- 
ent 12 hours. 

6. Interchangeable Rights for Road and Yard 
Service. 

7. No Material Change in Agreement with- 
out Mutual Consent. 


8. Guarantee—spare board—200 miles per 
month. 


9. Lay Rule—payment after 12 hours in- 
stead of present 16. 


10. Mileage Limitations. 
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TABLE B 
Brotherhood System Proposals—Yard Service 


Same as in Table A 
above except that, as 
yard service employees 

— now have 7 statutory 
holidays, proposal No. 
> 1S 10.200, One. 16 
| make 8. 


8. Guarantee—same as in Table A except 
guarantee requested is 16 days per month. 


9. Shift differential: 
afternoon 10¢ per hour 
night shift 10¢ per hour. 

Note: There are no Brotherhood proposals 
for yard service comparable to item 9 (Lay 
Rule) and item 10 (Mileage Limitations) of 
Table A, as these two items are applicable to 
road service only. 

TABLE C 
Brotherhood System Proposals— 

Yardmasters and Assistant Yardmasters 

1. Wages—18% increase. 

2. Vacations—4th week after 25 years. 

3. Statutory Holidays—add 1 to make 8. 

4. Shift Differential: 
afternoon Shift (is..2iie..2415..2. 10¢ per hour 
night shift 15¢ per hour. 

5. No Material Change without Mutual 
Consent. 

It will be noted from the above that the 
first seven proposals are common to both 
road and yard service, and the eighth 
proposal is for a guarantee that is calculated 
on a mileage basis for road service and on 
a per diem basis for yard service. 





ek eae 


eee c enn c cere sescceressesccceeseeeese 
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Also, the proposals for improvement in 
the lay rule and for mileage limitation are 
peculiar to road service, whereas the pro- 
posal for shift differentials is peculiar to 
yard service. 

The reason for these differences is that 
road service employees are paid on a dual 


basis of pay, taking into account both the 
time worked and the mileage run, whereas 
yard service employees are paid on a per 
diem basis based on an 8-hour day, 40-hour 
week, and work on a shift work basis 
including day, afternoon and night shifts. 


Part Ill—Consideration of Brotherhood System Proposals 


1. Wages 


The Company insists that no wage in- 
creases of any substantial amount are justi- 
fied, but in view of the settlements made at 
64 per cent for three years between the 
Locomotive Engineers (BLE) and the Fire- 
men (BLF & E), and the two major Cana- 
dian railways, the Company is prepared to 
offer 63 per cent for a three-year contract, 
providing certain work rule changes are 
agreed to. 


The Brotherhood has adamantly set its 
face against any increase of less than 8 
per cent for a 31-month contract, which 
was the basis of the wage settlement between 
this Brotherhood and the Canadian National 
Railways reached on May 30 of this year. 


In his report in the dispute between this 
Brotherhood and the Canadian National 
Railways, the board chairman recommended 
a 63-per-cent wage increase over a period 
of three years, and set out in full his 
reasons for concluding that this was a 
reasonable increase in the circumstances. 


There is no purpose to be served in 
repeating these reasons here. However, the 
majority report of the Canadian National 
Railways Conciliation Board was _ not 
adopted, and the settlement made between 
the Canadian National Railways and this 
Brotherhood was at the 8-per-cent figure 
for a 31-month contract. 

In the view of the Chairman, it is almost 
impossible for the parties to ignore the 
settlement with the Canadian National at 
the 8-per-cent figure for the following 
reasons: 

1, It is the most recent development in the 
railroad industry in Canada. 


2. The employees involved were members 
of this same Brotherhood—the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. 

3. The employer involved, the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways, is the only other major rail- 
road in Canada. 

4. Since 1939, the wage settlements upon the 
two major Canadian railroads have been of 
the same order, and it can hardly be expected 
that trainmen, employed by the Canadian 
Pacific to perform the same functions as those 
employed by the Canadian National, will ac- 
cept a wage settlement of the order of 20 
per cent less for a contract period five months 
shorter. 
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For the above reasons, it would appear 
that if a settlement is to be worked out 
between the parties, it will probably be 
upon the basis that the wage increases 
provided would be of the order of those 
granted by the Canadian National Railways 
in the recent settlement. 


However, as the Board Chairman has 
gone on record in the Canadian National 
dispute in recommending 64 per cent for 
a three-year contract, with detailed reasons 
for this recommendation (L.G., June, pp. 
703-08), it is not to be expected that, in 
this present Canadian Pacific dispute, he 
should make an about-face and recommend 
a different figure. 

The actual increases required to settle the 
contract are a matter of negotiation between 
the parties, and the Board Chairman recom- 
mends that the parties sit down at the 
bargaining table and negotiate the amount 
of the increases required in light of all 
the surrounding circumstances. 

Since this Report was first written, there 
has been published in the daily press news 
of a settlement effected between the Non- 
Operating Group of employees and the Ca- 
nadian National and Canadian Pacific rail- 
ways. 

The report is that the settlement provides 
for progressive wage increases totalling eight 
cents per hour over a two-year agreement, 
together with the setting up of a compen- 
sation fund by a Company contribution of 
1 (one) cent per hour. 

Apparently the wage increases include 
1 per cent retroactive to March 1, 1962; 
another 1 per cent effective October 1, 
1962; two cents per hour on January 1, 
1963, and two cents per hour on July 1, 
1963, with an agreement to expire Decem- 
ber 31, 1963. 

No time is available to assess the impli- 
cations of this settlement, which was made 
with the non-operating groups of both rail- 
roads, and who are said to have average 
earnings of $1.924 per hour. 

Doubtless, however, the parties to this 
dispute will give full consideration to this 
very recent development (the inclusion of 
which has necessitated the rewriting of this 
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portion of this present report), and deter- 
mine what weight it should be given in the 
pending negotiations between them. 


2. Annual Vacations 


This Board recommends that the pres- 
ent qualifying period for four weeks va- 
cation be reduced from 35 years service 
to 25 years service, and that this recom- 
mendation be implemented as soon as it 
is reasonably possible to do so. 


3. Statutory Holidays 
a. Yard Service Employees 

Yard service employees now have seven 
paid statutory holidays, which is the same 
number enjoyed by the non-operating group 
of employees who represent the largest 
group of employees of this Company, and 
who apparently have not seen fit to re- 
quest any increase in statutory holidays in 
their current negotiations. 

Recent settlements with the Engineers 
(BLE) and the Firemen (BLF & E) by 
both major Canadian railroads did not in- 
clude any increase above the present seven 
statutory holidays. 

Recommendation—This Board does not 
recommend any increase in the number of 
paid statutory holidays for yard service 
employees, but it does recommend that when 
a statutory holiday falls on a yard service 
employee’s assigned day off, or while he 
is on his annual vacation, that such yard 
service employee will receive an additional 
day off with pay. 

b. Road Service Employees 

Road service employees do not now en- 
joy any paid statutory holidays, and there 
is less requirement for them to do so, as 
due to time off between trips, the passen- 
ger crew may work 16 to 19 days per month 
whereas the freight crew may work 18 to 
22 days per month. 

However, in spite of this, the monthly 
earnings are maintained by the dual basis 
of pay based upon mileage and/or time 
involved, and it is said not to be uncommon 
for road crews to earn 40 to 45 basic days 
pay per month. 

In addition to the above, paid statutory 
holidays are not provided to road service 
employees by any major Canadian railroad 
or by any major railroad on the North 
American continent. Also, the recent settle- 
ment between this Brotherhood and the 
Canadian National does not provide any 
paid statutory holidays for road service 
employees. 
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Recommendation — Consequently, this 
Board does not recommend the granting 
of any paid statutory holidays to the road 
service employees of this Company. 


4. Booking Rest 

Proposal: Book rest after 8 hours in- 
stead of present 12 hours—system wide. 

This Brotherhood proposal is system 
wide and covers both road and yard service 
employees. The present rules provide for 
booking rest after 12 hours in both road 
and yard service. 

This Brotherhood proposal is identical 
with that of this same Brotherhood in the 
Canadian National dispute, and the argu- 
ments for and against the proposal are set 
out in THE LABOUR GAZETTE, Vol. LXII, No. 
6, June 1962, at pp. 666-67. 

The present rule providing for booking 
rest after 12 hours is in effect for all run- 
ning trades on both major railroads in 
Canada, and the recent settlement between 
this Brotherhood and the Canadian National 
made no change in this rule. 


Recommendation—This Board does not 
recommend any change in the present rule, 
as the present rest rule appears to provide 
adequately for a reasonable degree of rest 
for employees in both road and yard service, 
and the proposed change might restrict the 
Company in carrying out its operations in 
an efficient manner. 


5. Interchangeable Rights for Road and 
Yard Service Employees 

The Brotherhood proposal is for a rule 
to provide for interchangeable rights for 
road and yard service employees, subject 
to approval by individual General Commit- 
tees, and for this rule to apply to the whole 
system. 

b. The Company is not opposed in prin- 
ciple, but insists that the adoption of such 
a proposal is conditional upon a re-align- 
ment of seniority districts, and should be 
made upon a uniform basis across the whole 
system and not to be subject to the ap- 
proval of individual General Committees. 

In the recent settlement between this 
Brotherhood and the Canadian National 
Railways, an agreement in principle was 
reached to be applicable to both Eastern 
and Western Regions and to become effec- 
tive on or before June 1, 1963. 

This Board considers that the adoption 
of the principle of interchangeable rights 
is long overdue and should assist in solving 
many problems that appear to have their 
origin in what may be regarded as artificial 
distinctions in craft as between road and 
yard service. 
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Recommendation — Consequently, this 
Board recommends that the parties to this 
dispute enter into an agreement similar 
in principle to that agreed upon between 
this Brotherhood and the Canadian National 
Railways to provide for the introduction of 
interchangeable rights for road and yard 
service employees. 


6. No Material Change in Agreement 
Without Mutual Consent 


This Brotherhood proposal is system wide 
and proposes that all contracts should con- 
tain a clause that no material change or 
alteration of conditions of employment shall 
be made during the currency of the con- 
tracts unless mutually agreed to by the 
parties. 

An identical proposal was made by this 
Brotherhood in the Canadian National dis- 
pute, and the following excerpt is taken 
from the report of the Conciliation board 
in that dispute, which may be found in 
THE LABOUR GAZETTE, Vol. LXII, No. 6, 
June 1962, at p/%677: 


“The Company states that in direct dis- 
cussions, the Brotherhood alleged that this 
proposal (for No Material Change without 
Mutual Consent) was designed to prevent the 
Company from running crews over two sub- 
divisons, from abandoning terminals, institut- 
ing new terminals, reducing the number of 
yard assignments at terminals and having 
road crews do switching in yards. 

“This indicates the wide implications of 
the Brotherhood proposal that would also 
prevent the Company from introducing any 
new methods of procedure or doing this by 
way of new equipment, with a view to in- 
creasing efficiency of operation or reducing 
costs, without first obtaining the consent of the 
Brotherhood. 

“Tt can hardly be expected that a Concilia- 
tion Board would recommend such a proposal 
at a time such as this, when the railroads in 
Canada have lost a good deal of passenger 
traffic to bus transportation, air lines and the 
private motor car; and when truck transport, 
commodity pipe lines and water transportation 
are securing an ever-increasing share of freight 
traffic that was once handled so largely by 
the railways. 

Observations by Board Chairman 

“In spite of the above, the Board Chairman 
recognizes that this Brotherhood is seriously 
concerned with the prospects of the reduction 
in numbers of railroad employees and that it 
is only natural for the employees themselves 
to be very much concerned about the possi- 
bility of lay-off. It cannot be denied that the 
question of technological and other changes, 
including automation, has presented a very 
serious problem to unions representing em- 
ployees in certain fields, and that this problem 
is a growing one. 

“This is, of course, in the nature of things, 
because management, facing the problem of 
the increasing cost of labour and materials 
and decreasing returns, is driven to seek more 
efficient and less costly methods of operation, 
including, where possible, mechanization and 
automation of processes and work procedures. 
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That this is a major problem which will re- 
quire the full co-operation of management and 
labour alike is generally recognized, but it 
would appear that the solution is not likely 
to be readily found and may require, per- 
haps, the attention of Parliament itself. 

“However that may be, it is the opinion 
of the Board Chairman that the Brotherhood 
proposal, if instituted, might well seriously 
hamper the Company in exercising the normal 
management responsibility for carrying on its 
operations in an effcient manner to meet the 
intense competition which it must face.” 

Recommendation—This Board does not 
recommend the adoption of this Brother- 
hood proposal. 

However, this Board does recommend 
that this Company should discuss with the 
Brotherhood impending changes in opera- 
tion that would substantially affect the 
work security of the employees or their 
earnings, in recognition of the legitimate 
interest of the Brotherhood in the welfare 
of its members and the natural sensitivity 
of the employees to the question of job 
security. 

The intent of this recommendation is that, 
in the event of such discussion, the failure 
of the parties to agree would leave it open 
to the Company to take such action as it 
saw fit, subject, of course, to its contractual 
obligations under the collective agreements. 


7. Guarantee for Spare Roadmen and 
Spare Yardmen 


Proposal: Guarantee—for spare roadmen, 
of 2,000 miles per month and for spare 
yardmen, of 16 days per month. 

This Brotherhood proposal covers both 
road and yard service and is system wide. 
This proposal is identical with that made 
by this same Brotherhood in the Canadian 
National dispute. 

The whole matter has been fully gone 
into in the Conciliation Board report in 
the Canadian National dispute, and the 
reader is referred to THE LABOUR GAZETTE, 
Vol. LXII, No. 6, June 1962, at pp. 668-72, 
where the various arguments pro and con 
and the views of the Board are set out. 

Recommendation—For the reasons speci- 
fied in the Canadian National Conciliation 
Board report, and keeping in mind that 
the institution of guarantees for spare board 
employees would constitute a completely 
new departure in railway practice on the 
North American continent, this Board does 
not recommend the adoption of this Brother- 
hood proposal. 

8. Amending Lay Rule 

Proposal: Amend lay rule to provide pay- 
ment after 12 hours instead of present 16 
hours when held away at other than home 
terminal. 

This Brotherhood proposal is applicable 
to road service only and is system wide, 
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that is, applicable coast to coast to all 
road service employees on pool freight and 
unassigned service. 

This proposal is identical with that made 
by this Brotherhood in the dispute with 
the Canadian National Railways and the 
arguments for and against are set out in 
the Conciliation Board report dealing with 
that dispute at pp. 667-68 of THE LABouRr 
GAZETTE, Vol. LXII, No. 6, June 1962. 

The present rule provides for payment 
after 16 hours held away from the home 
terminal, which ensures at least one basic 
day’s pay for each 24 hours held away, and 
it appears that the present provision is the 
standard one on both major Canadian rail- 
roads and on all major railroads in North 
America. 

No change in the present rule was 
made in the recent settlement between this 
Brotherhood and the Canadian National 
Railways. 


Recommendation—tThis Board does not 
recommend the adoption of this Brother- 
hood proposal for the reasons given above, 
and also because this Board is not satisfied 
that the replacement of the steam locomo- 
tive by the diesel locomotive has increased 
the time held away from home of the 
average road crew on unassigned service. 


9. Mileage Limitations 


This Brotherhood proposal is for “a 
mileage limitation for road service em- 
ployees to be policed by the Company and 
records maintained by the Company, mileage 
to be established by the respective General 
Committees.” 


This proposal relates to road service only 
and is system wide. 


At present, Article 16 of the current 
schedule agreement on the Atlantic and 
Eastern Regions reads as follows: 

“(b) The mileage for which trainmen are 
paid will, as nearly as possible, be regulated 


to avoid mileage per month in excess of 
limitations as follows: 


Passenger service 
Freight service 
Work service 


6,250 miles 
4,500 miles 
5,000 miles.” 


In the West (Prairie and Pacific Regions), 
although the schedule agreement is silent 
as to mileage regulations, a note to Article 
11 of the western schedule agreement reads 
as follows: 

“Note: The local officers and local chair- 
man will jointly regulate the spare board, 
so that the earnings of spare men will 
approximate not less than the equivalent 
of two thousand (2,000) miles per month 
at through-freight rates. It is understood 
and agreed that this is not a guarantee for 
spare trainmen.” 
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In the recent settlement between this 
Brotherhood and the Canadian National 
Railways, the mileage limitations have been 
set for both Eastern and Western Canada 
at 6,000 miles per month in passenger 
service and 4,300 miles per month in 
freight service. 

It appears that from 1959 to 1960, the 
total number of railroad employees of this 
Company showed a decrease of 4,419, of 
whom 358 were members of this Brother- 
hood. 

This Board sympathizes with the desire 
of this Brotherhood to spread the available 
work among a larger number of employees 
and create employment for some trainmen 
who are unemployed because of lower 
traffic levels. 

Recommendation—This Board recom- 
mends in principle the adoption by the 
parties of mileage limitations for road 
service employees. 

Although the Board considers that the 
parties should themselves settle the basis 
for such mileage limitations by negotiation, 
yet for the purpose of uniformity, strongly 
suggests to the parties that they consider the 
adoption of the Canadian National limita- 
tions of 6,000 miles per month for passen- 
ger service and 4,300 miles per month for 
freight service. 

This Board further recommends that the 
agreement as to mileage limitations should 
also be designed to: 


1. Provide that records of mileage should 
be kept by the Company. 

2. Provide penalties for the individual ex- 
ceeding the limitations. 

3. Require that the Brotherhood assume full 
joint responsibility with the Company, apart 
from the cost of the clerical work involved, 
for enforcing the limitations laid down. 

4, Ensure that any failure to take an em- 
ployee off for mileage at the limitation period, 
which was due to error or oversight in the 
records or by the crew clerk, would not result 
in the Company being subject to penalty 
claims. 


10. Shift Differentials 

This Brotherhood proposal is for yard 
service employees to be paid a shift differ- 
ential of 10 cents per hour for the after- 
noon shift and 15 cents per hour for the 
night shift. This proposal is system wide 
and relates to yard service employees only. 

An identical proposal was put forward by 
this Brotherhood in the Canadian National 
dispute, and the various arguments in sup- 
port of the proposal and against it are 
dealt with in the report of that Conciliation 
Board at pp. 673-76 of THE LABOUR 
GAZETTE, Vol. LXII, No. 6, June 1962. 

It appears that there is not in effect any 
provision for afternoon or night shift dif- 
ferentials for any railroad employees on 
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any major railroad in either the United 
States or Canada, and this is said to be due 
to the fact that the whole wage structure 
of yard service and road service employees 
has been developed over the years with due 
consideration for the fact that no shift 
differentials were paid. 

It also appears that no shift premiums 
are paid to members of the non-operating 
group of employees who are assigned to 
shift work necessary to maintain operations 
around the clock, nor has any request been 


Part V—Brotherhood Regional 


The collective agreements for road and 
yard service. in Western Canada (Prairie 
and Pacific Regions) have been largely un- 
touched for over 40 years, and between 
May 1955 and June 1960, representatives 
of the Brotherhood in Western Canada and 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway have spent 
many months in negotiations designed to 
completely revise the Western Agreements 
covering road and yard service. 

For example, meetings were held almost 
continuously on a daily basis in Vancouver 
and Calgary from May 9, 1955, until De- 
cember 6, 1955. Considerable progress was 
made in these meetings in 1955, and such 
meetings were resumed in Montreal on July 
9, 1958, and continued on a daily basis 
almost continuously for the next two 
months. 

By the latter part of August, 1958, after 
some 23 meetings, a draft of a revised 
yard schedule was completed although 
there were a few minor points on which 
the parties were not in complete agree- 
ment. 

Meetings continued to be held in relation 
to the revision of the road schedule of the 
Prairie and Pacific Region agreement, but 
upon an intermittent basis, until the es- 
tablishment of a Board of Conciliation in 
April 1959. 

The 1959 Conciliation Board recom- 
mended that the parties confer again to 


made by these employees for shift differ- 
entials in the current negotiations. 

Also, in the recent settlement by this 
Brotherhood with the Canadian National 
Railways, no provision was made for shift 
premiums. 

Recommendation—For the reasons out- 
lined above, this Board does not recommend 
the adoption of this Brotherhood proposal 
for shift differentials for yard service em- 
ployees. 


Rule Proposals—Western Canada 


try to reach agreement and then report 
back to the Board. This was done, and a 
report was submitted to the 1959 Concilia- 
tion Board in the form of signed minutes 
of the meetings held. 

The unanimous report of that Concilia- 
tion Board was dated November 5, 1959, 
and it recommended that all supplementary 
matters should be disposed of through the 
revision of both yard and road schedules 
at a date not later than June 30, 1960. 

Meetings between the representatives of 
the parties for this purpose again resumed 
on May 3, 1960, and tentative agreement 
was reached on the revision of the yard 
agreement with the exception of a few 
minor items and one major item, viz., the 
institution of a rotary spare board for 
yardmen. 

The Board Chairman considers that it 
is imperative that the immense amount of 
detailed work and effort put forth during 
these protracted negotiations should not be 
wasted, as both parties agree that the 
Western agreements are very much out-of- 
date and probably are obsolete in many 
respects. 


Recommendation—This Board strongly 
recommends that these extensive negotia- 
tions should now be brought to a conclu- 
sion and “finalized” in a complete revision 
of the road and yard service agreements 
covering the Prairie and Pacific Regions. 


Part V—Brotherhood Regional Rules—Eastern Canada 


The Brotherhood presented a number of 
proposals relating to amendment of Re- 
gional Rules for the Atlantic and Eastern 
Region. Six only of these proposals will be 
dealt with here as set out below. 


1. Revise Article 23 (d) 


Proposal: Revise Article 23 (d) to provide 
for payment on days off when called as a 
witness in court or held off on Company’s 
business or on Company’s order. 
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The present rule reads as follows: 


“Article 23 

(d) Held off on Company’s business or 
coroner’s inquest, court cases: 

Trainmen held off on Company’s business or 
on Company’s order, will be paid schedule 
mileage rates for mileage lost, and reasonable 
expenses, if away from home. 

“Trainmen called as witnesses in court by 
the Company or before a coroner’s inquest, 
will be allowed time, minimum day’s pay pas- 
senger rate, for each twenty-four (24) hours 
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or portion thereof detained from duty. Men 
assigned to regular runs so held will receive 
not less than the regular rate for the time 
lost. Actual reasonable expenses incurred while 
away from home will be allowed. Court witness 
fees and mileage will be assigned to the 
Company in cases in which pay is allowed.” 
(Emphasis added). 

The italicized words limit the payment 
to cases in which the employee is “away 
from home” or “detained from duty.” 


Recommendation—As the rule is designed 
to meet cases in which the employee is 
held off for the purpose of Company busi- 
ness or order, or to give evidence in court 
for the Company, or at an inquest (pre- 
sumably called because of a fatality involv- 
ing the operation of the railway), this 
Board recommends that the words italicized 
above be deleted from the schedule rule. 


2. Revise Present Called and 
Cancelled Rules 


Proposal: Revise present Called and Can- 
celled Rules so payment stipulated will be 
paid when road or yard service employees 
are cancelled before reporting for work. 


Article 25 at present reads as follows: 
“Called and Cancelled 


When trainmen come on duty and are not 
required, they will be paid through-freight 
rates with a minimum of thirty-seven and one- 
half (374) miles and will stand first out, ex- 
cept in such cases aS a minimum day is paid 
for. Trainmen held for duty and not used, 
their vans having been sent out, will be paid 
one hundred (100) miles for each twenty- 
four (24) hours while waiting return of van.” 


Rule 21 at present reads as follows: 
“Yardmen Not Used 
When regular yardmen are require to come 
on duty and are not used, they will be paid 
eight (8) hours at schedule rates. Spare yard- 
men called and not used will be paid for 
three hours at schedule rates.” 

To qualify under the present article and 
rule, the trainman or yardman must have 
reported for duty and be subsequently can- 
celled. If he is cancelled before leaving 
home, no payment is made, but he still 
stands first out and generally receives a 
call for at least a full day’s work very 
shortly thereafter. 

It appears to the Board Chairman that 
some provision should be made for pay- 
ment to the employee who is called and 
then later cancelled before he leaves his 
home, but that this payment should be less 
than in the case of the employee who is 
cancelled after he has reported for work. 


Recommendation—This Board recom- 
mends that Article 25 be amended (but the 
last sentence thereof remain unchanged) to 
provide that when a road service employee 
is cancelled after reporting for duty he will 
be paid a minimum of 373 miles at through- 
freight rates, but that if he is cancelled 
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before reporting for duty he will be paid 
18% miles at the same rate, and in both 
cases will stand first out. 

This Board also recommends that Rule 
21 be amended to provide that a regular 
yardman cancelled after reporting for duty 
will be paid eight hours at schedule rates, 
but if cancelled before reporting for duty 
he will be paid four hours at schedule rates. 
Also, that a spare yardman cancelled after 
reporting for duty will be paid three hours 
at schedule rates, but if cancelled before 
reporting for duty, he will be paid one and 
one-half (14) hours at schedule rates. 


3. Revise Investigation—Discipline Rule 


The Brotherhood seeks to have the pres- 
ent schedule rules of the Eastern Agree- 
ment amended so that an employee, when 
giving a statement of the facts as he knows 
them in the course of an_ investigation, 
should not be required to assume respon- 
sibility for the accident or other occurrence 
being investigated. 

Also, the Brotherhood desires to amend 
the rule to provide that an employee be 
notified of the decision in writing within 
15 days of the time the investigation is 
held. 

It appears that the rule proposed by the 
Brotherhood is the equivalent of the rule 
now included in the schedule rules in 
Western Canada. Also, it appears that 
there is not a great deal of difference 
between the parties, as the Company appar- 
ently agrees that an employee should not 
be required to assume responsibility for 
the matter being investigated. 

The rules concerned are Article 33 (d) 
in respect to road service and Article 41, 
Rule 12, in respect to yard service. 

Recommendation—The time limit sug- 
gested of 15 days from the time the investi- 
gation is held appears to be too short, but 
it may well be that the time limit in the 
present rule is too long, as it is within 15 
days of the rendering of the report, and 
there is no control over the time taken to 
render the report. 

Subject to this comment, it is recom- 
mended that the schedule rules in the 
Eastern Collective Agreements be amended 
to provide that the employee should not be 
required, in the circumstances outlined, to 
assume responsibility for the matter under 
investigation. 


4. Request to Provide Tools and Supplies 
Proposal: Request to provide first aid kits, 
air hoses, emergency knuckles, hammer, 
cold chisels, pipe wrenches and small cables 
on diesels. 
Since the removal of these items from 
the diesel locomotive, when an air hose 
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bursts and knuckles are required, the em- 
ployees have to walk the length of the 
train to the van to obtain the required 
item. 

Recommendation—This Board 
mends this Brotherhood proposal. 


5.-6. Additional Requests 
Proposal (5): Request that the backs of 
seats in the cupola be covered with foam 
rubber, and Proposal (6): Request for 

installation of Coleman oil lamps. 
The foam rubber for the cupola seats 
is to reduce back injuries due to slack 


recom- 


action in long freight trains, and replace- 
ment of Aladdin lamps by Coleman lamps 
in the vans is requested to reduce breaking 
of mantles, giving better lighting and reduc- 
ing the fire hazard. 


Recommendation—This Board recom- 
mends that vans in Eastern Canada be 
equipped with Coleman lamps as are the 
vans on Canadian Pacific Western lines, and 
that foam rubber be provided for the backs 
of cupola seats. 

These improvements to be carried out 
on a progressive time schedule to be agreed 
upon by the parties. 


Part Vi—Company Proposals 
A—COMPANY PROPOSALS RELATING TO ROAD SERVICE 


SECTION 1—-SYSTEM WIDE, I.E., APPLICABLE 
TO ATLANTIC AND EASTERN, PRAIRIE AND 
PACIFIC REGIONS 


1. Elimination of All Arbitrary 
Payments and Special Allowances 


Proposal: That a rule be established to pro- 
vide for payment of actual miles or actual 
time on duty, whichever is the greater, calcu- 
lated from the time required to report for 
duty until released from duty, on the basis 
of 124 miles per hour in freight service and 
20 miles per hour in passenger service, except 
short turnaround runs, and to eliminate all 
agreements, rules, regulations, interpretations 
or practices, however established, in conflict 
therewith, such as: 

Initial and Final Terminal Delay—System 
wide. 

Turnaround and Junction Switching—Prairie 
and Pacific Regions. 

Work Train Service en Route—System wide. 

Loading and Unloading Stock—Prairie and 
Pacific Regions. 


Running off the Main Track over One 
Mile—System wide. 
Snow-plowing or Flanging Side Tracks— 


Prairie and Pacific Regions. 
Doubling—Prairie and Pacific Regions. 
Handling Government Mail—System wide. 
Customs Allowance—Atlantic and Eastern. 
This Company proposal is a very far- 

reaching one indeed, and if assented to, 

would eliminate entirely all arbitrary pay- 
ments and special allowances of any nature 
including one, at least, which was incor- 
porated into the collective agreements as 

late as 1960. 

The reference here is to the elimination 
of the 15-minute “free-time” period in the 
Initial Terminal Delay rule, which was 
recommended by the Anderson Conciliation 
Report of August 27, 1959, for the Atlantic 
and Eastern Regions, and by the Anderson 
Conciliation Report of November 5, 1959, 
for the Prairie and Pacific Regions. 

The Board Chairman considers that this 
blanket proposal is too wide sweeping to 
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be realistic, and that this Board should 
not accept it in its present form. 

This view is supported by the fact that 
some of the remaining Company proposals 
deal with specific arbitrary payments to 
which the Company objects and in regard 
to which elimination or amendment is 
proposed. 


Recommendation—This Board is not 
prepared to recommend this Company pro- 
posal in its present form, which is con- 
sidered to be too all-embracing. 

Consequently, no consideration will be 
given to this proposal except insofar as 
consideration of specific Company proposals 
dealt with later in this report will involve 
certain aspects of this far-reaching Com- 
pany proposal. 


2. Straightaway or Turnaround Service 


Proposal: To incorporate into the respective 
East and West Agreements the following rule: 

Crews in pool or irregular freight service 
may be called to make short trips and turn- 
arounds with the understanding that one or 
more turnaround trips may be started out of 
the same terminal, and paid actual miles with 
a minimum of one hundred (100) miles for a 
day, provided (1) that the mileage of all trips 
does not exceed 120 miles, (2) that the dis- 
tance run from the terminal to the turning 
point does not exceed 30 miles, and (3) that 
men shall not be required to begin work, on 
a succeeding trip out of the initial terminal 
after having been on duty eight consecutive 
hours, except as a new day, subject to the 
first-in first-out rule or practice. 

Except in assigned work train service, train- 
men will be notified when called whether for 
straightaway or turnaround service, and will 
be compensated accordingly. Such notification 
will not be changed unless necessitated by cir- 
cumstances that could not be foreseen at time 
of call. 

Trainmen will not be called for turnaround 
service when such service involves turning 
at terminal 100 miles or more distant from 
the initial terminal. When the distance be- 
tween the initial terminal and the objective 
terminal is less than 100 miles, the objective 
terminal may be regarded as a turnaround point, 
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and crews in unassigned service, when called for 
turnaround service, run out of such point 
without regard for first-in first-out rules or 
practice. When the turnaround point is an 
intermediate station, trainmen may be called 
for turnaround service without regard to the 
distance between such station and the initial 
terminal. 

The first paragraph of the proposed rule, 
set out above, is identical with the present 
schedule rule now appearing as Article 14 
(b) of the Atlantic and Eastern Regions 
Agreement. The second two _ paragraphs 
would be new ones for the Eastern Agree- 
ment, and all three paragraphs would be 
new for the Western Agreements. 

In March 1959, a dispute arose between 
the Brotherhood and the Canadian Pacific 
concerning the proper method of payment 
to through-freight crews on piggyback trains 
operating from Ottawa to Grovehill (near 
Montreal), a distance of 106 miles in each 
direction. 

The Brotherhood contended that pay- 
ment should be made on the basis of a 
separate trip or day in each direction, i.e., 
on a straightaway basis only, while the 
Company submitted that it had always been 
its prerogative to operate crews in and out 
of a terminal in either straightaway or turn- 
around service, and that this prerogative 
had not been abrogated by any rule in 
the collective agreement. 

The case was submitted to Canadian Rail- 
way Board of Adjustment No. 1 as No. 747, 
and in September 1960, the contention of 
the employees was sustained by the Board’s 
finding that payment should be made in 
such a case on a straightaway basis in con- 
formity with the decision of the same Board 
in Case No. 739 between the Engineers 
(BLE) and Canadian Pacific over payment 
of locomotive engineers for the same trip 
on piggyback trains operating from Ottawa 
to Grovehill and return to Ottawa. 

The decision of the Board, in Case No. 
739, involving the locomotive engineers, 
stated that: 

“The contention of the employees is sus- 
tained in that it is not proper to establish 
runs in turnaround service between terminals 
where the distance is 100 miles or more in each 
direction.” (Emphasis added.) 


The italicized words support the Com- 
pany position that the decision in Case No. 
747 concerning this Brotherhood, which 
was based on the principle of Case No. 
739, did not affect the right of the Com- 
pany to operate runs in turnaround service 
where the distance between the terminals 
is less than 100 miles. 

The Company also states, and this is 
not denied, that the present practice is to 
operate runs in turnaround service where 
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the turning point is not a terminal, regard- 
less of whether the distance is more or 
less than 100 miles. 


In the recent disputes between the loco- 
motive engineers (BLE) and the loco- 
motive firemen (BLF & E), and the Cana- 
dian Pacific, a similar proposal was made 
by the Company, and in each case the 
adoption of the Company proposal was 
recommended by the Anderson Conciliation 
Board. Also, in each case the rule was 
incorporated into the respective collective 
agreements during the recently concluded 
settlements. 


It would appear that the adoption of 
the proposed rule on a system-wide basis 
would give effect to the Board of Adjust- 
ment decision in Case No. 747 and the 
principle of Case No. 739, on a uniform 
basis, and would also operate to clarify the 
practice to be followed in the operation of 
runs on either a straightaway or turnaround 
basis. 


In addition to the above, the proposed 
rule would operate to have the practice 
in regard to trainmen conform to that al- 
ready established in respect to locomotive 
engineers and locomotive firemen. 


Recommendation—For the above reasons, 
this Board recommends the adoption of 
this Company proposal upon a_ system- 
wide basis. 


3. Elimination of Payment of Freight Rates 
for Crews Handling Passenger Trains 


Proposal: Agreements on the Atlantic, East- 
ern, Prairie and Pacific Regions to be amended 
to provide for payment of passenger rates 
to all crews handling passenger trains. 

Although the wording of the applicable 
schedule rules is different in Eastern Can- 
ada and Western Canada, the general effect 
is the same, i.e., to provide: 

1. For freight rates to be paid to any freight 
trainman called to operate a passenger train 
unless he has elected, by reason of his seni- 
ority, to relieve on a vacancy. 

2. That regular passenger crews will be paid 
freight rates for any extra mileage made. 

3. Also, that if a freight car is handled 
on a passenger train, freight rates will apply 
to the regular passenger crews between the 
points such car or cars are handled. 


The through-freight and passenger rates 
in effect from coast to coast on the Cana- 
dian Pacific are as follows: 


Freight Passenger 
Rate Rate 
Per Mile Per Mile 
Conductor’ ....< 14.55¢ 10.49¢ 
Prainman? .2se.. 12.73¢ 8.40¢ 
Train Baggageman 8.54¢ 
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The main reason for the different rates 
was that, under the dual method of pay- 
ment, miles or hours for the trip, the 
higher speeds of passenger trains resulted 
in the passenger trainmen generally earning 
considerably more miles in a given number 
of hours worked than was the case with the 
freight trainmen. 

Thus it was necessary to provide a 
higher rate per mile for the freight service 
to allow the freight trainmen to earn a 
reasonably comparable wage. 

This feature is also recognized in the 
collective agreements by the guarantee rules, 
which provide 2,800 miles per month in 
freight service and 4,500 to 4,600 miles per 
month in passenger service, and also by the 
basic speed basis for calculation of over- 
time under the dual basis of pay, viz.: 124 
miles per hour in freight service and 20 
miles per hour in passenger service. 

Also, apart from the slower speed, the 
extra work involved in freight service doubt- 
less had an influence upon the establish- 
ment of higher rates for freight service. 

Two aspects of the present situation will 
be briefly referred to, as follows: 

a. Passenger Trains Run in Sections 

It is frequently necessary to operate 
sections of passenger trains between ter- 
minals due to the traffic offering being more 
than one train can take care of. 

In these cases, the regular passenger 
crew handles one section at passenger rates 
and conditions, but the unassigned crew 
called to handle the extra section must be 
paid the higher freight rates, although the 
work and responsibility of the two crews 
and the time on duty in handling the two 
trains are the same. 

b. Freight Car Placed on Passenger Train 

If a freight car is placed on a passenger 
train, the regularly assigned passenger crew 
is paid freight rates between the points 
such car is handled. 

As freight cars used in this way are 
fully equipped for passenger train oper- 
ation, the schedule speed of the passenger 
train is not reduced, and even if the train 
crew were required to pick up or set out 
such freight cars (which would not fre- 
quently be the case), this would be no dif- 
ferent from picking up or setting out pas- 
senger cars, which has always been done 
as required by passenger crews. 

Consequently, the time on duty to com- 
plete the trip would not normally be in- 
creased by the addition of the freight car 
to the passenger train. 

A significant fact is that the collective 
agreements in effect between Canadian 
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Pacific Railway and the locomotive engin- 
eers (BLE) and locomotive firemen (BLF 
& E), both provide for the payment of 
passenger rates when handling passenger 
trains. 

The Board Chairman has carefully con- 
sidered the submissions put forward by this 
Brotherhood in opposition to this Company 
proposal, and is not impressed with their 
weight or accuracy. 


For example, the Brotherhood suggests 
that under the Company proposal, the Com- 
pany in Western Canada could attach a 
coach to a freight train and pay the crew 
passenger rates for the trip. 


The Company categorically denies that 
this is so, and states that mixed-train crews 
are now and always have been paid the 
higher wayfreight rate, even though in some 
cases they are performing nothing more 
than fast through-freight service. This Com- 
pany statement was not denied by the 
Brotherhood. 


In Eastern Canada, Article 10 of the 
schedule rules provides for the operation 
of mixed-train service, and if there is any 
danger of the Company taking advantage 
of this proposal to attempt to pay passenger 
rates for the operation of freight trains, this 
can readily be taken care of by proper 
safeguards inserted in the schedule rules. 


Recommendation—This Board considers 
that the Company has discharged the onus 
resting upon it of establishing that this 
Company proposal is merited and should be 
implemented. 


Accordingly, this Board recommends that 
the necessary amendments be made to the 
applicable schedule rules, upon a system- 
wide basis, to provide for payment of pas- 
senger rates to all crews handling passenger 
trains. 


The intent of this recommendation is that 
passenger rates should be paid for passenger 
service and freight rates for freight service, 
and that the required changes be made in 
the schedule rules to define the line of 
demarcation between the two services. 


4. Uniform Payment for Deadheading 


The Company proposal is to “provide 
payment for deadheading at a specified rate 
of $10.49 for conductor and $8.40 for 
brakemen per 100 miles or less and over- 
time earned, if any.” This proposal is 
applicable to road service only and is 
system wide. 


Deadheading describes the movement of 
one or all of a train crew from one place 
to another on a train handled by another 
crew. The present rules require payment 
of crews deadheading at the same rate as 
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that paid to the crew actually handling the 
train on which the deadheading is being 
done. 


For example, when passenger trains are 
run in sections, the regularly assigned crew 
handles one of the sections and is paid 
at passenger rates. The other section or 
sections are handled by assigned crews who 
are paid freight rates. 

If the deadhead crew travels on the 
section handled by the assigned crew, the 
deadhead crew receives passenger rates for 
deadheading, but if the deadhead crew tra- 
vels on the section handled by the unassigned 
crew, then the deadhead crew is entitled 
to the higher freight rates. 

Under present rules, trainmen cannot be 
required to leave their caboose for the pur- 
pose of travelling on passenger trains. Thus, 
if it is deemed necessary to deadhead crews 
on passenger trains, cabooses must be 
attached to the passenger trains. But in 
many cases this is not practicable as it 
will result in delays to the passenger train. 

Accordingly, cabooses of deadheading 
crews are generally moved on freight trains, 
which, under present rules, compels the 
payment to the crew of the higher freight 
rates. 

In many cases, when crews are ordered 
to deadhead on a freight train at a time 
reasonably close to the departure time of 
a passenger train, such crews voluntarily 
abandon their cabooses and travel on the 
passenger train to enjoy its added comfort 
and convenience. 

In these circumstances, the Company is 
obliged to pay such deadheading crews upon 
the higher freight rate basis, that is, at a 
rate considerably higher than the rate paid 
to the crew actually working the passenger 
train on which the deadheading crew has 
travelled. 

There does not appear to be any reason 
why the measure of payment of a dead- 
heading crew should be the same as that 
of the crew working the train on which the 
deadheading is done. The deadhead crew 
is not working, but is returning from work, 
and while doing so it is not charged with 
any responsibility whatsoever in connection 
with the operation of the train upon which 
it is travelling. 

On the other hand, the working crew 
is actually engaged in the process of getting 
the train over the road as expeditiously as 
possible, with due regard for safety, and 
is fully charged with the responsibility for 
the operation of the train and the various 
attendant responsibilities. 
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As the deadheading crew has no respon- 
sibilities whatsoever, and is actually not 
working or operating a train but just return- 
ing from work, the view of the Board 
Chairman is that all train crews when 
deadheading should be paid upon a uniform 
basis, and there would appear to be no 
justification for this basis being any higher 
than that paid to the train crew operating 
a passenger train. 


Recommendation—For the above reasons, 
this Board recommends that all crews when 
deadheading be paid at the same rate per 
mile as are paid to the train crews for 
operating a passenger train, regardless of the 
class of service on which the deadheading 
is actually carried out. 


5. Elimination of Daily Guarantee in 
Work Train Service 


The present schedule rules in both Eastern 
and Western Canada are worded differently, 
but in the result provide for payment of 
trainmen who are assigned to work train 
service, as long as they are held in that 
service, upon a special basis, viz.: that they 
will be issued a day’s pay at the applicable 
rates for each working day exclusive of 
overtime or mileage previously earned. 

The Company proposal is to eliminate 
this daily guarantee and substitute a mini- 
mum monthly guarantee of 2,800 miles, i.e.,. 
28 basic days pay. 

The Company stresses that this proposed 
guarantee is in excess of the existing calen- 
dar day guarantees for six days per week, 
equivalent to 2,600 miles per month, but 
there is no doubt that the Company pro- 
posal would reduce the earnings of assigned 
crews in work train service because the 
present daily guarantee is exclusive of over- 
time or mileage previously earned. 

No figures were placed before this Board 
to show the actual earnings of work train 
crews under the present rules and the 
effect of the Company proposal upon these 
earnings. 

The Board Chairman suspects that the 
earnings of assigned work train crews may 
be very considerable, but considers that this 
Board is not in a position to express an 
informed opinion upon this controversial 
matter. 


Recommendation—This Board does not 
see fit to recommend this Company pro- 
posal at this time, as this Board has not 
sufficient information upon which to base a 
reasoned conclusion after giving due con- 
sideration to all the implications of the 
proposed amendment. 
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SECTION 2—COMPANY PROPOSALS RELATING 
TO ROAD SERVICE IN THE PRAIRIE 
AND PACIFIC REGIONS 
1. Short-Run and Short-Turnaround 
Rule in Western Agreements 


Proposal: Eliminate the existing Short-Run 
and Short-Turnaround Rule (so-called Automatic 
Release Rule) in the Western Agreements, 
which provides for automatic release of a 
crew on arrival at terminals regardless of 
miles earned, and substitute therefor Article 
14 (b) of the Agreement Governing Conduc- 
tors and Trainmen on the Eastern and Atlantic 
Regions, including the addition to this Article 
proposed by the Company. 

The present schedule rule in Western 
Canada (the so-called Automatic Release 
Rule) does not apply to assigned passenger, 
assigned mixed, and assigned road switcher 
crews, nor to any work train crews whether 
assigned or unassigned. 

But the rule does apply to all wayfreight 
crews, whether assigned or unassigned, and 
to all other unassigned crews whether pas- 
senger, mixed or through freight, with the 
sole exception of unassigned work crews. 


Three Aspects of Automatic Release Rule 


The application of the Automatic Release 
Rule can be better understood if the rule 
is considered in three aspects as follows: 


I. Short-Run Service. 


Il. Short-Turnaround Service Out of Initial 
Terminal. 


III. Side Trip Application. 


These three aspects will be dealt with in 
order below. 


I. First Aspect—Short-Run Service 


The basic or minimum day in freight 
service is eight hours or 100 miles, which 
is the minimum that must be paid when a 
freight crew is called for service and com- 
mences work. 

But a crew subject to the automatic re- 
lease rule must be paid a minimum of 
100 miles from terminal to terminal, even if 
the miles run are less than 100. Such a 
crew is regarded under the rule, for pay- 
ment purposes, as being released from duty 
at such terminal and is entitled to a sepa- 
rate minimum day of 100 miles if used 
out of that terminal, even though the crew 
is not actually released from duty at that 
point. 


Under this application, all points at the 
end of track on short subdivisions are recog- 
nized as terminals even though crews are 


not tied up at these points. 


For example, Swift Current, Sask., is a 
regular terminal, and Simmie is a point 
located 32 miles south of Swift Current 
and is the end of the track. If a crew, 
subject to the automatic release rule, is 
ordered at Swift Current to run to Simmie 
and return, the crew, under this rule, must 
be regarded as being released from duty 
and re-ordered at Simmie, which is a ter- 
minal because it is the end of the track. 


This means that if a crew is ordered 
to run from Swift Current to Simmie and 
return on a continuous trip, the Company 
must pay each crew member 100 miles 
Swift Current to Simmie and 100 miles re- 
turning Simmie to Swift Current, or a total 
of 200 miles (two days basic pay), for a 
run of approximately 64 miles in total, and 
this is regardless of the time on duty, 
which may be as little as three or four 
hours. 


The Company proposal is to amend the 
rules to enable train crews in any service 
to be run on a continuous turnaround 
basis, which is the same basis as now applies 
to assigned passenger or assigned mixed- 
train crews. 


Under the proposed amendment, if the 
train crew was actually tied up by the 
Company at the outside point (i.e., Sim- 
mie in the example quoted), a minimum 
day would, of course, be paid to the crew, 
in each direction. 


Actual Examples Of Short-Run Service 


1. Examples Concerning Operation of 
Wayfreights—Examples were cited by the 
Company of eight separate wayfreight train 
crew assignments on the Prairie and Pacific 
Regions at various locations during 1961. 


The first example only is referred to here, 
which concerns the La Riviére, Napinka, Lytle- 
ton, Snowflake and Fallison Subdivision way- 
freight, which normally has runs exceeding 
100 miles on Monday through Thursday of 
each week, but operates as required—La 
Riviére to Fallison to Windygates, and aver- 
ages about one assignment each two weeks, 
usually on Fridays, on a continuous basis. 

For this trip the following information is 
shown: 


Total Miles Total Miles 


Run Paid 
La Riviére to Fallison (end of track).........000.00... 34 100 
Fallison to Windygates (end of track) ........... 26 100 
Windygates, toast Riviere easinc«.dcieedharteetielinn 39 100 
99 300 


N.B.—Three days pay for less than equivalent of one day’s work. 
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On Friday, April 7, 1961 


La Riviére to Windygates 
and return 


Ce ee rr rr 


N.B. 


Total Road 
Time on duty 


200 4 hrs. 15 min. 
(2 basic days) 


1. Two basic days pay for less than one day’s work. 


2. Crew would in any event be entitled to one basic day, i.e., 100 miles for the 79 miles 
run, but the automatic release rule obliged the Company to pay double the minimum other- 


wise payable. 


Space is not available to set out the 
other seven examples but they all illustrate 
the same point. A careful review of the 
eight examples given by the Company, of 
way-freight operation under this automatic 
release rule, reveals the following: 

a. The 8 examples included 19 specific in- 


stances in which the date, location and time 
on duty were given. 

b. Of the 19 instances, there were 15 oc- 
casions when the Company was obliged to 
pay 200 miles (2 basic days pay) under this 
Tule. 

c. Of the 15 occasions when the Company 
had to pay 200 miles, in every case but one, 
the crew was on duty less than a minimum 
day of 8 hours and as little as 2 hours and 
55 minutes. 

d. In the sole exception, the crew was on 
duty for 8 hours and 30 minutes, and the 
Company was obliged to pay 200 miles (2 
basic days pay). 


Swift Current to Stewart Valley 
Stewart Valley to Swift Current 


This crew was not, of course, released from 
duty at Stewart Valley. They were at this 
point one hour and were paid for this one 
hour in addition to 200 road miles for 56 
miles run. 


Il. Second Aspect—Short-Turnaround Serv- 
ice Out of Initial Terminal 


Under the present automatic release rule, 
a train crew must be regarded as being 
automatically released from further road 
service on arrival back at the initial ter- 
minal regardless of miles run. 


For example, if a crew is ordered at the 
initial terminal and proceeds a distance of, 
say 10 miles, and then returns to the initial 
terminal, such crew, although running only 
20 miles, is entitled to a payment of 100 
miles, and if another trip of the same 
nature were required immediately, the crew 
would have to be paid another 100 miles 
for the second trip of 20 miles, or as an 
alternative, another crew would have to be 
called and the payment would be the same. 
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e. Of the four cases in which the Company 
had to pay a basic day’s pay, i.e., 100 miles, 
the times on duty varied between 1 hour and 
20 minutes to 2 hours and 25 minutes. 

f. All of the 14 examples referred to were 
taken from Company records of operation 
in 1961 and most of the examples involve 
regular assignments that are still operating. 


2. Example Concerning Operation of Un- 
assigned Freight Crews—The eight examples 
cited by the Company concerned the 
operation of wayfreight train crews, but 
the automatic release rule also applies to 
unassigned freight crews generally. 

To illustrate this the Company referred 
to the following example— 


On March 21, 1961, an unassigned freight 
pool crew ran from Swift Current to Stewart 
Valley (end of track) and return, a distance of 
28 miles each way. Because of the automatic 
release rule, Stewart Valley had to be con- 
sidered as a terminal with the result that the 
following payments had to be made: 


Total Miles Total Miles 


Run Paid 

Sane ee 28 100 
TEAS Se 28 100 
56 200 





Further, under these circumstances, when 
another crew was not called, the Company 
has been subjected to an additional penalty 
of 50 miles to be paid to the crew who 
stood first out and was not called for the 
second trip. 

The Company referred to cases where a 
train, after leaving the initial terminal, was 
required to back into the terminal because 
of some mechanical trouble a few miles out. 
When the difficulty was rectified by the 
locomotive being changed, for example, the 
crew continued on the trip and the Com- 
pany was subjected to payment of a mini- 
mum day of 100 miles for the first trip 
out and back into the terminal, which might 
have constituted as little as four or five 
miles run. 

Also, in addition to this, if the same 
crew was used to take the train out of the 
terminal the second time (the alternative 
to which would normally be an unnecessary 
delay to the train waiting for another crew), 
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the Company would be subjected to a run- 
around penalty claim of 50 miles by the 
crew that stood first out by reason of its 
not being called. 


Vivid Example: 


The Company cited as a vivid example of 
distorted payments that accrue under this 
rule an occurrence that took place in 1958. 


A snow slide occurred approximately three 
miles east of Field and the first crew out 
on the freight pool was called at Field. On the 
first trip out the plow was damaged, and the 
crew returned to Field for another plow. This 
occurred twice more and each time the crew 
returned to Field for another plow. 

This crew therefore travelled a total of six 
miles on each return trip between Field and 
the snow slide, or a total of 24 miles. The 
total time on duty from the time ordered 
at Field until off duty was just over four 
hours or one half of a recognized day’s work. 

Under the presently existing rule, this crew 
claimed and had to be paid 100 miles for 
each round trip made between Field and the 
snow slide, because (due to the automatic 
release rule) it was not subject to further road 
service after arriving back at the initial ter- 
minal, and, therefore, was entitled to a new 
day in each instance when it left the initial 
terminal. 

In the result, this crew was paid 400 miles 
for 24 miles of travelling and, in addition, 
was paid for all time working at the snow slide 
over and above the miles run. 

In addition to this, the Company was sub- 
jected to three 50-mile runaround claims from 
the crew that stood first out, because the crew 
was not called to make the second, third or 
fourth trips out. 

Thus the Company was subjected to the 
payment of 550 miles (five and one-half basic 
days pay) for 24 miles run, and in addition, 
paid for all time occupied in working at the 
snow slide in return for a total of four (4) 
hours on duty by the crew that did the work. 

This example is, of course, an extreme one, 
and would not occur frequently, but it does 
vividly emphasize the abuses that a rule of 
the nature of the one in question would permit 
and indeed encourage. 


III. Third Aspect—Side Trip Application 


If a crew that normally operates in way- 
freight or through-freight service over a 
subdivision is required to make a short 
trip from a junction point in between the 
initial and final terminals of the subdivision, 
the automatic release rule provides for a 
minimum day’s pay of 100 miles for the 
side trip itself, regardless of the miles run on 
the side trip, which may be as little as five 
or six miles, and this arbitrary 100-mile pay- 
ment is apart from and in addition to any 
payment for the miles run on the main trip. 
Examples 


1. On March 8, 1961, a wayfreight that regu- 
larly operates between Wilkie, Sask. and Har- 
disty, Alta., on the Hardisty subdivision, a 
distance of 131 miles, was required to go from 
Macklin, 62 miles west of Wilkie, to Denzil 
on the Macklin subdivision (which was a side 
trip) to pick up a car which had in error been 
billed to and delivered to Denzil. 
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The distance between Macklin and Denzil is 
15 miles and the total return mileage for the 
side trip was 30 miles. The time taken to 
make this side trip was 1 hour and 20 minutes, 
yet, because of the automatic release rule, the 
Company was obliged to pay this crew a 
minimum day of 100 miles (the equivalent of 
eight hours) for the 30 miles run on the side 
trip that took the crew 1 hour and 20 min- 
utes to do. 


2. Freight crews operate regularly between 
Red Deer, Alta. and South Edmonton, Alta., 
a distance of 97 miles for which 100 miles are, 
of course, allowed with no objection by the 
Company. 

However, on occasions such crews are re- 
quired to run on a side trip from Wetaskiwin, 
which is 57 miles north of Red Deer, east 
to Camrose, to obtain stock. The distance be- 
tween Wetaskiwin and Camrose is 25 miles, 
and thus the total mileage of the side trip is 
50 miles. 

For this operation, the Company pays such 
crews the basic 100-mile day for the trip 
of 97 miles from Red Deer to South Edmon- 
ton, or vice versa, and a further 100 miles for 
the 50-mile side trip from Wetaskiwin to Cam- 
rose and return. 

Thus, instead of paying the crew for 147 
miles for the total mileage of the trip, which 
is approximately one and one-half basic days 
pay, the Company is obliged by the operation 
of this rule to pay 200 miles for a total trip of 
147 miles. 

Views of Board Chairman—I have care- 
fully considered the Brotherhood’s position 
in respect to this automatic release rule, 
which is set out at pages 114 to 116 of the 
Brotherhood Rebuttal. 

In my opinion, the Brotherhood has 
signally failed to answer the very strong 
case made by the Company for the deletion 
of this automatic release rule. 

In the first place, the deletion of the 
automatic release rule would not affect the 
protection afforded to road service men by 
the basic-day provision of payment for a 
basic or minimum day of eight hours or 
100 miles in all freight service, which must 
be paid to any freight crew that is called 
and commences work. 

In the second place, the suggestion by 
the Brotherhood that the automatic release 
rule is the very foundation of the Road 
Schedule cannot be accepted, because there 
is no such provision in the Road Schedule 
for Eastern Canada covering road service 
on the Canadian Pacific. 

Indeed, even in Western Canada, the 
automatic release rule does not apply to 
assigned mixed-train crews, assigned or 
unassigned work train crews, assigned pas- 
senger crews or assigned road switcher 
crews. 

Again, there is no schedule rule com- 
parable to this automatic release rule con- 
tained in any other running-trades agree- 
ment on the Canadian Pacific system in 
Canada nor, as far as this Board can 
ascertain, is there any similar provision in 
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any road schedule on any Canadian rail- 
road. 

Recommendation—This Board considers 
that the railroad has completely met the 
onus resting upon it to satisfy this Board 
that this automatic release rule is obsolete, 
and that there is no justification for the 
unmerited and unearned payments that this 
rule requires the Company to make to way- 
freight and freight crews for services not 
performed. 

With the replacement of steam locomo- 
tives by diesel-electric motive power, what- 
ever justification may have existed for such 
a rule (if any) no longer exists at this 
date. 

Artificial payments for work not done of 
the nature illustrated by the examples given 
above can only operate in the long run 
to unduly inflate freight rates, and reduce 
the ability of the railroad to compete 
effectively for business with its many and 
active competitors in the business of the 
transportation of goods. 

Thus the retention of these forms of the 
“pyramiding” of costs or piling “miles upon 
miles” is not only detrimental to the in- 
terests of the railroad but is also inimical 
to the long-term welfare and interests of 
the employees themselves. 

This Board recommends the elimination 
of the so-called automatic release rule and 
the substitution therefor of the schedule 
rule in the Eastern collective agreements, 
amended in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of this Board set out here pre- 
viously when dealing with Company pro- 
posal No. 2 concerning the amendment of 
Article 14 (b) of the Atlantic and Eastern 
Regions Agreement in respect to “Straight- 
away or Turnaround Service.” 


2. Eliminate Two-Calendar-Day Feature in 
Unassigned Work Train Service 


The present rule (Article 3 (f)) in 
Western Canada provides that, when a 
crew is called for unassigned work train 
service, it must be paid continuous time for 
the first two calendar days, unless released 
from duty at a terminal before the expira- 
tion of such time. After the first two 
calendar days, such a crew would be paid 
not less than a minimum day for each 
calendar day held for service. 

This rule means that if such crew is 
held for an excess of two calendar days, 
the first 48 hours of service must be paid 
for upon a continuous-pay basis. 

Apparently this rule is rather unique, as 
no such provision is in effect on the Atlantic 
and Eastern Regions of the Canadian Pacific 
for unassigned work train crews, nor is any 
such provision to be found in the schedule 
rules applying to locomotive engineers 
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(BLE) or locomotive firemen (BLF & E) 
on the Canadian Pacific system. 

The rule is a long-standing one in West- 
ern Canada, but in the days of steam 
locomotives it was not so onerous in appli- 
cation, because it was often necessary to 
run the steam engine to a terminal for 
servicing, which enabled the unassigned 
work train crew to be released at the ter- 
minal and avoid the operation of the rule. 

However, the situation has radically 
altered with the substitution of diesel loco- 
motives for steam motive power. 

The Company points out that, if emer- 
gency conditions (wash-out or slides block- 
ing the track) occur and work must 
continue until a track is opened, and if this 
takes considerable time, the crew members 
are not required to work continuously but 
are permitted to take rest individually by 
spelling off one another. 

Nevertheless, under such circumstances 
the unassigned work train crew would still 
be paid on the basis of continuous time 
even under the Company proposal for 
amendment of Article 3 (f) of the Prairie 
and Pacific Agreement. 

The Company proposal is to eliminate 
the two-calendar-day provision from the 
Prairie and Pacific Agreement, and to sub- 
stitute an amended rule to provide that 
unassigned work train crews on the Prairie 
and Pacific Regions be paid in the same 
way that such crews are paid on the Atlantic 
and Eastern Regions, viz.: for actual time 
worked with not less than a minimum day’s 
pay for each day any service is performed. 

This is the same basis upon which 
engineers and firemen are paid across the 
Canadian Pacific system in either Eastern 
or Western Canada. 


Recommendation—This Board considers 
that the payment of continuous time up to 
two calendar days to unassigned work train 
crews is not warranted under present con- 
ditions, particularly as no such provision is 
found in Eastern Canada in respect to train- 
men nor in Eastern or Western Canada in 
respect to engineers and firemen on the 
Canadian Pacific system. 

Accordingly, this Board recommends that 
this schedule rule in Western Canada be 
amended to conform with the schedule rule 
in effect in Eastern Canada governing un- 
assigned work train crews. 


SECTION 3—EASTERN AND ATLANTIC REGIONS 


1. Daily Guarantee in Wayfreight Service 


Proposal: Eliminate daily guarantee in way- 
freight service and substitute guarantee of 
2,800 miles per month. 

The schedule rules in Eastern Canada 
guarantee to regularly assigned wayfreight 
crews a payment of 100 miles per day 
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except when the run is cancelled on a 
Sunday or statutory holiday. 


The Company proposal is to eliminate 
this daily guarantee and substitute a monthly 
guarantee of 2,800 miles (28 basic days) 
at through-freight rates. 

The Company proposal draws support 
from the fact that the existing guaran- 
tee in Eastern Canada is not contained in 
the schedule rules governing trainmen in 
Western Canada, nor in other running- 
trades agreements on the Canadian Pacific 
system. 

However, the Board Chairman considers 
that this Board is not in a position to fully 
assess the implications of this proposal, as 


the Company proposal was not supported 
by specific information as to crew earnings, 
time on duty, trips made per week and 
month, etc., which would place the Board 
in a better position to weigh the various 
considerations involved. 


Recommendation—For the reasons given, 
this Board does not see fit to recommend 
the adoption of this proposal at the present 
time. 

2. Assistant Conductors (Ticket Collectors) 


The Company proposal is to amend 
Article 1, Clause (a) of the Atlantic and 
Eastern Regions Agreement to add a new 
classification of assistant conductor (ticket 
collectors) as follows: 


Rate Per Rate Per Monthly 
Mile © Day Guarantee 

Assistant Conductors 
(ticket. .colléctors)/s 2.570 ee 9.07¢ $13.60 $408.15 


In addition, the Company proposes to 
revise Article 7 of the same collective 
agreement to provide that: 


The rates specified in Article 1 for assistant 
conductors (ticket collectors) apply only to 
men regularly assigned as such for a period 
of two weeks or more, or to men relieving in 
such assignments. Men otherwise used as as- 
sistant conductors will be paid at conductor’s 
rate. 


This railroad operates a heavy suburban 
commuter service in metropolitan areas 
such as Montreal. On these suburban runs, 
heavy trains of 10 to 12 cars are operated 
on fast schedules, Monday to Friday, 
largely in an area of 24 miles. 

The purpose of this proposal is to pro- 
vide a new classification of assistant con- 
ductor on suburban passenger runs, at a 
rate of pay lower than that of a conductor 
and higher than that of a brakeman or 
baggageman. The assistant conductor would 


act as a ticket collector to ensure the satis- 
factory collection of passenger fares and 
would not be responsible for the operation 
of the train. 


There does not seem to be any sound 
reason why an employee used in such a 
capacity should have to be paid the same 
rate as the conductor, who, in addition to 
his duties of collecting fares, is in charge 
of, and responsible for, the operation of 
the train. 


It appears that provisions for assistant 
conductors are in effect on the Canadian 
National Railways, and no substantial rea- 
son has been advanced to this Board why 
the Canadian Pacific is not entitled to the 
same consideration. 


Recommendation—For the above reasons, 
this Board recommends the adoption of this 
Company proposal. 


B—COMPANY PROPOSALS RELATING TO YARD SERVICE 


SECTION 1—SysTEM WIDE 
1. Individual Use of Members of Yard Crew 
Proposal: Provide that yardmen may, if 
required, be used individually to accompany 
light engine movements between points within 


switching limits on the basis of continuous 
time. 


This Company proposal is applicable to 
yard service only and is system wide in its 
application. 

Full consideration has been given to the 
Company submissions in support of the 
proposal at pages 122 and 123 of the Com- 
pany brief, and to the Brotherhood opposi- 
tion to it at pages 111 to 113 inclusive of 
the Brotherhood Rebuttal, and to the Com- 
pany Rebuttal at pages 143 to 146. 
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It appears that in the last contract settle- 
ment in 1958 between this railroad and 
this Brotherhood, a provision was included 
in the collective agreement for the use of 
individual members of the road crew at 
both the beginning and the end of the road 
trip. 

Views of Board Chairman—There does 
not appear to be any substantial reason 
for permitting the use of individual mem- 
bers of a road crew at the beginning and 
end of a road trip, and not permitting 
the individual use of members of a yard 
crew at the beginning or end of a regular 
shift on a continuous-time basis. 


However, it is considered that the word- 
ing of the Company proposal is too general 
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and may, as presently worded, permit some 
of the abuses the Brotherhood is concerned 
about. 

Recommendation—This Board recom- 
mends that a provision be inserted in the 
schedule rules, upon a system-wide basis, 
designed to permit the Company to use an 
individual member of a yard crew to 
accompany a light engine movement be- 
tween yards, change-off points and shop 
tracks, at the beginning or the end of his 
regular shift, upon the basis of continuous- 
time payment, provided that the light engine 
referred to concerns only the engine used 
by the yard crew during its shift. 


2. Rule to Provide for Two-Man Yard Crew 


At present, the schedule rules dealing 
with the consist of a yard crew provide 
that a yard crew shall consist of not less 
than one yard foreman and two yardmen, 
with certain named exceptions where a 
two-man yard crew (foreman and yardman) 
is permitted. 

The Company proposal is to amend these 
schedule rules on a system-wide basis, to 
provide for the addition of other yards, 
where a two-man crew is authorized, from 
time to time, when [special] conditions arise 
during the term of the contract after nego- 
tiations have taken place with the Brother- 
hood as representing the employees. 

In addition, the Company proposes that 
there be added to the appropriate rules 
a proviso that the consent of the Brother- 
hood to the change will not be withheld 
when it is demonstrated that a two-man 
crew is adequate to perform the service 
required of it. 

Recommendation—This Board refers this 
matter back to the parties for discussion 
and negotiation between themselves. 


SECTION 2—PRAIRIE AND PACIFIC REGIONS 


1. Rotary Spare Board for Yardmen in 
Western Canada 


The Company proposal is that the pres- 
ently existing straight-seniority spare-board 
schedule rule for yardmen on the Prairie 
and Pacific Regions be amended to provide 
for rotary spare boards similar to those in 
effect on the Atlantic and Eastern Regions. 

Under the straight-seniority spare board, 
the senior spare yardman is always subject 
to the first call for a spare trip in each 
24-hour period. This has the effect of giving 
the senior man more or less full-time work. 

The second senior man is then subject 
to the next call in each 24-hour period and 
so on down the list in order of seniority. 
Thus the senior men are able to monopolize 
most of the work while the junior men may 
get as little as two or three shifts in a 
semimonthly pay period. 
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On the other hand, the rotary spare 
board spreads the work by operating upon 
a “first-in, first-out” basis, which means that 
the spare yardman standing first out on the 
board is always called when a spare yard- 
man is required and, when he completes his 
tour of duty, he is placed at the bottom of 
the spare board and must work his way to 
the top before he can again be called for 
duty. 

Under this arrangement, each spare yard- 
man works in his turn with each man having 
the opportunity to work the same number 
of times in a given period of time as every 
other man on the rotary spare board. 

The rotary spare board is in effect for 
yardmen on the Atlantic and Eastern Re- 
gions and for all road service employees 
in both Eastern and Western Canada on 
the Canadian Pacific system. It is also in 
effect in respect to all engine service em- 
ployees across the Canadian Pacific system 
in Canada. 

Also, in the recent settlement (May 30, 
1962) between this Brotherhood and the 
Canadian National Railways, provision was 
made for adoption of the rotary spare 
board for yard service employees in Western 
Canada. 

As a result, the rotary spare board is in 
effect for all train service employees on 
the Canadian National system from coast 
to coast in Canada. 


Recommendations—The practically uni- 
versal use of the rotary spare board on the 
coast-to-coast systems of the two major 
railroads in Canada demonstrates the sound- 
ness of the view that the rotary spare board 
is a fair and equitable basis of dealing with 
the allocation of spare work, both from the 
standpoint of the employees and from that 
of the employer. 

One prime result of its adoption is a 
more fair and equitable basis of sharing the 
available work among the employees en- 
titled to it. 

For the above reasons, this Board recom- 
mends that the straight-seniority board in 
effect in Western Canada for spare yard- 
men be replaced by a rotary spare board, 
and that the schedule rules on the Prairie 
and Pacific Regions be amended to conform 
to those in effect as to rotary spare boards 
for yard service on the Atlantic and Eastern 
Regions. 

2. Amend Article 30, Prairie and 
Pacific Regions 

Article 30 of the Prairie and Pacific 

Regions Agreement reads as follows: 


“Changing Home Terminals 


Home terminals for unassigned crews as at 
present established will not be changed except 
by mutual arrangement.” 
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The Company proposes that this schedule 
rule be amended by the addition of the 
following: 

“The concurrence of the General Chairman 
will not be unreasonably withheld.” 

No point would be served by reviewing 
the prolonged dispute between this Com- 
pany and this Brotherhood over Wetaskiwin, 
Alta., which was an established unassigned 
home terminal for trainmen for many years. 

It appears that there may be a difference 
of opinion as to whether the Company was 
obliged to compensate some employees 
when the terminal was closed. Whether the 
Railway Act did or did not oblige the 
Company to pay such compensation was a 
matter which, if not agreed upon, could 
have been processed through the proper 
channels in order to obtain a final decision. 

It can hardly be said that a difference 
of opinion in this respect between the Com- 
pany and the Brotherhood was any justifi- 
able reason for the General Chairman con- 
cerned to withhold his consent to a change 
in the terminal, if such change was merited 
upon other and relevant grounds. 

The language proposed by the Company 
to be added to the schedule rule is plain 
and simple and the meaning is quite clear. 
The present language provides that there 
will be no change except by mutual arrange- 
ment. All the proposed language does is 
make it clear that the General Chairman 
concerned will not unreasonably withhold 
his concurrence for a change. 

What this means is that the General 
Chairman will not act arbitrarily and with- 
out justification in withholding his assent 
if it is shown by the Company that there 
is a sound and valid reason for the change. 

The strong opposition put forward by 
the Brotherhood to this rather mild and 
innocuous language almost suggests that the 
Brotherhood desires to withhold its con- 
currence to a change of terminal whether 
or not it can be shown that such change 
is justified. 

There does not appear to be any valid 
reason for the Brotherhood objection, par- 
ticularly as any difference can in the last 





analysis be referred to the Canadian Rail- 
way Board of Adjustment No. 1. 
Recommendation—This Board recom- 
mends this Company proposal, particularly 
as it considers that the concurrence of the 
General Chairman concerned should not in 
any event be withheld if, under the circum- 
stances, it would be unreasonable to do so. 


SECTION 3—ATLANTIC AND EASTERN REGIONS 


N.B.: There is only one Company pro- 
posal under this heading. 


1. Add Britt, Ont., to List of Yards 
Where a Two-Man Yard Crew is Permitted 


Article 41, Rule 8 of the Atlantic and 
Eastern Agreement reads as follows: 
“Consist of Yard Crew 

A yard crew shall consist of not less than 
one foreman and two yardmen, except in the 
following yards, where crew will consist of 
not less than foreman and one yardman, and 
yardman will not be required to work with 
less than a full crew as specified.” 

Then follows a list of 12 yards where the 
crew will consist of not less than a foreman 
and one yardman. 

Britt Yard is located at mileage 65.0 of 
Parry Sound subdivision at a point about 
midway between MacTier and Sudbury. 
Two oil companies have established liquid 
petroleum storage and distribution facilities 
at Britt. Their products are carried to Britt 
by boat, unloaded into storage tanks and 
transferred by means of loading standards 
into railway tank cars, for distribution to 
points throughout Northern Ontario. 

The oil companies require placement of 
empty tank cars at loading standards and 
removal of loaded cars at various times 
throughout the day. For this work, one 
yard engine is used and is employed one 
shift per day, five days per week. The 
locomotive used is the smallest type of 
diesel yard engine in use on the Canadian 
Pacific system and is capable of handling 
only short strings of cars at a time, either 
loaded or empty. 

The Company carried out a detailed 
study of the operations of the yard crew 
on July 25 and 26, 1961, and the results 
are set out in detail for both days at pages 
117 to 120 inclusive of the Company brief. 


The results may be summarized as follows: 


Switching .timet ..cciees. Sao ee) 
Waiting loading, inspection, 

lunch and no work 
Total time paid 


The Company made the following obser- 
vations as to the detailed study: 

1. At no time during the day were more 
than two men engaged in giving signals, mak- 
ing couplings, handling switches or doing any 
other physical work involved in the switching 
operations. 
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July 25 July 26 
4 hrs. 30 min. 4 hrs. 0 min. 
3 hrs. 30 min. 4 hrs. 0 min. 
8 hrs. 8 hrs. 





2. No situation arose when signals could not 
be given directly to the engineman. 

3. All cars were switched with air and 
pushed to a stop. 

4. The extraneous duties performed by the 
foreman (who did not actually participate in 
the switching) consisted of calling at the oil 
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companies to ascertain requirements, to sign 
shipping bills, checking cars and making a 
lifting list for main-line trains, keeping in 
touch with station agent by ’phone. Of these 
duties, checking the cars and listing them 
for pickups was the only duty which might 
have added to the time worked by the crew. 
This would have taken 10 minutes. 

5. The days upon which the detailed study 
was made are typical. There could, of course, 
be some slight increase or decrease on certain 
days in the amount of switching required. 


Views of Board Chairman—Very careful 
consideration has been given to the material 
presented to this Board upon this proposal. 

The Brotherhood attacks the Company 
detailed study on the basis that it was made 
unilaterally, but that is not a valid criticism 
in my opinion. 

There is no obligation on the part of 
the Company to call the Brotherhood in 
when a detailed study is made. 

If there are errors of any consequence 
in the Company detailed study, it should 
not be beyond the ability or the means of 
this Brotherhood to bring these errors to 
the attention of this Board. 

Statements by the Brotherhood that the 
Company detailed study “is not worth the 
paper it is written on” and that “even if 
accepted at its face value establishes abso- 
lutely nothing” are of little weight or con- 
sequence unless backed up by facts to 
support them. 

The Brotherhood reply to this Company 
proposal seems to be based upon broad 
generalizations of this nature with little 
or no facts in support. 

The material presented by the Company 
include a detailed description of the phys- 
ical characteristics of the spur line between 


the main-line switch near the station and 
the dock, including the curvature and 
gradients, the chainage and an engineer’s 
plan showing Britt Yard. 

A careful review of all the material 
indicates that there does not appear to be 
any safety factor involved that would re- 
quire a 3 man yard crew, and the work 
load itself would appear to be rather light 
even for a two-man ground crew, as is 
evidenced by the fact that on the two days 
in question, it was carried out by two men 
in the respective times of 4 hours and 30 
minutes and 4 hours and 0 minutes. 

Recommendation—This Board considers 
that the Company has met the onus resting 
upon it of establishing that it is entitled 
to the relief claimed at Britt Yard, and this 
Board recommends that Britt, Ont., be 
added to the list of yards at which the yard 
crew may consist of a yard foreman and 
one yardman. 

Conclusion 

Upon behalf of the whole Board, the 
Chairman wishes to express its appreciation 
to the parties for the assistance rendered in 
clarifying the issues involved. 

For himself, the Chairman acknowledges 
his indebtedness to the skill and experience 
of his colleagues in this particular field. 

(Sgd.) J. B. ROBINSON, 
Chairman 

(Sed.) R. V. Hicks, 
(Subject to attached 
addendum) 
Member 


Dated at Haileybury, Ont., the 17th day 
of August, 1962. 


MINORITY REPORT 


It is with regret that I have to report that 
the Conciliation Board of which I have the 
honour to be a member has been unable 
to effect a settlement in the dispute between 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

There are many matters in dispute be- 
tween the parties, but the paramount issue 
is that of wages. The Brotherhood has 
asked for an increase of 18 per cent across 
the board, but in a recent settlement with 
the Canadian National Railways under 
almost exactly similar circumstances, agree- 
ment was reached on the several matters in 
issue involving an increase in wages of 8 
per cent. This percentage the Brotherhood 
regards as its irreducible minimum, and at 
a meeting of the Board and the parties in 
Montreal on June 11, 1962, so intimated 
to the Canadian Pacific management. The 
Company’s reply was a curt and emphatic 
refusal. 
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The Company’s representatives refused to 
negotiate with the full Board in the presence 
of the Brotherhood’s negotiating committee, 
and communicated its stand in private behind 
closed doors to the Board Chairman, who in 
turn informed the Board and the Brother- 
hood that further attempts at negotiation 
would be futile. No negotiation took place; 
no counter offer was made, nor was there 
any further discussion at this meeting of the 
various other matters in this dispute, although 
the Board is in possession of informative 
briefs that have been read and presented to 
the Board by the parties during a series of 
meetings that commenced in September 
1961, and terminated in February last. 

In view of this uncompromising stand on 
the part of the Company, further efforts by 
your Board to conciliate the dispute are 
impossible, and it becomes my duty and 
that of my colleagues to report to you on 
the issues involved. 
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As I have already started, the paramount 
issue is that of wages. The Trainmen in 
their initial requests had asked for an 
increase of 18 per cent applicable to all 
rates and arbitraries, and in support have 
urged, among other facts, the very great 
increase that has taken place in the pro- 
ductivity of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
system. In recent years, the Company’s 
trains have become longer, heavier and 
travel at much higher speeds than in former 
times, the result being that real wages per 
ton-mile have actually decreased during the 
past decade. 

The decline over the years in the purchas- 
ing power of the Canadian dollar is also 
to be considered, and particularly so in view 
of the recent devaluation of Canadian 
money and the consequent advance in prices 
already reported, together with inevitable 
further increases in the cost of living. 

There is some difficulty to be encountered 
in making effective comparisons between 
wages of comparable groups in industry 
generally with those paid the operating 
employees in railroad service, due largely 
to differing methods of payment and con- 
ditions of labour, but this difficulty does not 
arise in comparisons within the railway 
industry itself. 

Management has very properly main- 
tained on many occasions in the past that 
progress in wage rates must be fairly dis- 
tributed, so that no group be subject to 
discrimination. In its settlement with the 
brotherhoods of its non-operating employees 
in 1961, the Canadian Pacific management 
granted an increase in wages amounting to 
8 per cent. This advance applied to both 
Canadian National and Canadian Pacific 
employees, and it was one of the circum- 
stances upon which I based my recom- 
mendation, as a member of the Conciliation 
Board that dealt with the dispute between 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
the Canadian National Railways, that the 
trainmen employees of that railway be 
granted a similar 8 per cent increase. 

In a settlement recently effected, the 
parties to that dispute have acted in accord- 
ance with my recommendations. Trainmen’s 
wages on the Canadian National Railways 
have been advanced 8 per cent over a 
contract period of 31 months, 34 (three 
and one-half) per cent of which is retro- 
active, as follows: 


1. Effective June 1, 1961, an increase of 
1 (one) per cent. 

2. Effective December 1, 1961, a further 
increase of 1 (one) per cent. 

3. Effective June 1, 1962, a further increase 
of 14 (one and one-half) per cent. 
_ 4. Effective December 1, 1962, a further 
increase of 24 (two and one-half) per cent. 

5. Effective June 1, 1963, a further increase 
of 2 (two) per cent. 
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This is a total advance of 8 per cent, 
and is for a contract period from the 
expiration of the former collective agree- 


ment on the 31st of May, 1961, to the 


expiration of the current renewal agreement 
terminating on the 31st of December, 1963, 
a period of 31 months. 

There could be no more cogent circum- 
stances than this in the consideration of the 
current dispute: the Trainmen who operate 
the trains of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
are in no respect inferior to those em- 
ployed by the Canadian National Railways, 
and they are not to be expected to accept 
a lower standard of remuneration. Their 
employer should not provoke industrial 
hostilities by insisting that they do so. Why 
should the Canadian Pacific Railway desire 
to pay its operating employees less than 
is paid by its only real railway competitor? 

Nor is there any element of hardship to 
the Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
involved in the 8-per-cent increase in ques- 
tion, for the Government of Canada has 
already given to the two railways money 
sufficient to enable them to extend the 
non-ops pattern of wage advance to all 
railway employees in Canada. In an appro- 
priation of fifty million of public money 
by way of railway grant, the Parliament of 
Canada has purchased industrial peace on 
these public utilities and the Canadian 
Pacific management is not now at liberty 
to chisel on the rate and pocket the saving. 

While senior employees in the running 
trades are fairly well paid, theirs is respon- 
sible service and these employees have 
worked their way up through many years 
of sub-standard wages in a rough and uncer- 
tain employment. 


The public hears frequently, however, of 
the earnings of the select few in railroad 
service who have finally reached the top 
of their profession, but seldom indeed is 
anything said as to the take-home pay of 
railway men in the junior categories. How- 
ever, from tables supplied by the Canadian 
Pacific management to this Board, it is 
admitted that 9.8 per cent of all trainmen 
in the running trades and 10.4 per cent 
of all yardmen earn in that railway’s service 
less than $2,000 per annum. In this com- 
bined category, 10.6 per cent earn less than 
$1,000 per annum. Also, 14.7 per cent of 
the roadmen and 21.2 per cent of yardmen 
earn less than $3,000 per annum. 24.7 per 
cent of men who have reached conductor 
standing earn less than $6,000 per annum. 

In the light of these admitted facts, and 
in view of the present drastic decline in 
value of the dollar, and the consequent 
increases now in effect and prospective in 
the cost of living, the Brotherhood is 
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amply justified in my opinion in insisting 
upon a substantial increase in rates. 

It is my recommendation that in the 
renewal of the collective agreement that 
must soon be effected, the wages of train- 
men in both road and yard service be 
increased as on the dates and in the per- 
centages listed above, in a contract to ter- 
minate on the 31st of December, 1963. 

It is regrettable that the Chairman of the 
Board does not join with me in this obvious 
decision. Following the settlement between 
the Brotherhood and the Canadian National 
Railways, in which the Chairman’s recom- 
mendation of a 63-per-cent increase was 
rejected and my recommendation of an 
8-per-cent increase was adopted by the par- 
ties, this Board, dealing with the dispute 
between the Brotherhood and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, was reconvened, but with 
the unsatisfactory results above noted. 

The Company representatives refused to 
negotiate in the presence of the full Board, 
and the Chairman announced on behalf 
of the Company after a private session with 
the management that further attempts 
towards settlement on the part of the Board 
would be futile. There then followed a long 
delay in which the Chairman has been 
engaged in the discharge of other duties. 

However, the Chairman’s report is now 
in hand, in which he refers to his findings 
as recommendations of the Board. Tech- 
nically, he is right, for when the members 
of the Board disagree, the Chairman’s report 
is deemed to be that of the Board, but in 
actual fact this document has been prepared 
without consultation with me, although I 
sent him a written statement of my views. 
This document is therefore the Chairman’s 
report and not that of the Board, as he 
alone is responsible for its preparation and 
the statements which it contains. 

On the most important question, that of 
wages, the Chairman is neutral. He notes 
conclusive reasons why the parties should 
agree upon an 8-per-cent increase, such as I 
recommended in the Canadian National 
dispute and which the parties accepted 
applicable in a 31-month term of contract. 
This settlement, he says, is almost impossible 
for the parties to ignore because: 


1. It is the most recent development in the 
railroad industry in Canada. 

2. The employees involved are members of 
the same Brotherhood. 

3. The Canadian National is the only other 
major railway in Canada. 

4. Since 1939, wage settlements between the 
two major Canadian railways have been of 
the same order. 


He says it is hardly to be expected that 
the trainmen employed on the Canadian 
Pacific Railway will accept a settlement, 
such as he has recommended, in the order 
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of 20 per cent less for a contract period 
five months shorter. He concludes that if a 
settlement is worked out between the parties, 
it will probably be on the basis of the wage 
increases granted by the Canadian National 
Railways in the recent settlement. 

All this is, in my judgment, sound and 
very compelling. At this point, one would 
assume that the Chairman agrees with me 
that the parties should settle at once on 
an 8-per-cent increase in wages in a 31- 
month extension of the collective agreement, 
and that he so recommends. 

“However,” says the Chairman, “as the 
Board Chairman has gone on record in 
the Canadian National dispute in recom- 
mending 64 per cent for a three-year con- 
tract, it is not to be expected that, in this 
Canadian Pacific dispute, he should make 
an about-face and recommend a different 
figure.” 

In other words, he would rather be what 
he thinks is consistent than what he knows 
to be right. Because he was obviously mis- 
taken in his Canadian National Railways 
recommendation he would save face by 
continuing to be mistaken in his Canadian 
Pacific Railway recommendation, appar- 
ently overlooking the fact that the condi- 
tions upon which he based his previous 
recommendation have been so changed by 
the Canadian National Railways settlement 
that he may now, with perfect consistency, 
alter his recommendation in conformity 
with the change. 

What he does do is to duck the issue, 
reduce his report on wages to a nullity and 
recommend that the parties “sit down” and 
negotiate the amount of the wage increases 
required. 

Then, to further muddy the waters, the 
Chairman mentions the recently reported 
settlement between the non-operating unions 
and two major Canadian Railways, which 
he commends to the consideration of the 
parties as, he says, no time is available to 
him to assess its implications. Obviously, 
whatever these implications may be, they 
have no bearing upon the present issue. The 
Brotherhood’s request for an 8-per-cent in- 
crease is based upon a previous non-op 
settlement, not on this one. This recent 
increase to the non-ops, which is not yet 
ratified, has taken place months after the 
issue was joined in this dispute, the argu- 
ment completed, and with the decision long. 
overdue. 


As the Chairman’s report lacks any 
recommendation as to the amount of the 
prospective wage increase, it may be dis- 
regarded in this connection and my recom- 
mendation as above accepted for immediate 
settlement. 
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I might also point out that since the 
Canadian National settlement, the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen and the Sydney 
& Louisburg Railway, with the assistance 
of a Conciliation Board under the Chair- 
manship of Judge A. H. McKinnon of 
Antigonish, N.S., reached a wage settlement 
of 8 per cent for a 31-month contract 
identical to the Canadian National Railways 
settlement. 


It is also worthy of note that, while 
the wage dispute with the Canadian Pacific 
Railway has been before a Conciliation 
Board for over a year, the dispute between 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen and 
the Sydney & Louisburg Railway was settled 
in two days, as stated in the following 
excerpt from the August 11 edition of The 
Cape Breton Post; 


“The Conciliation Board, headed by District 
Judge A. H. McKinnon of Antigonish, went 
into session with the disputants at 10.00 a.m. 
Thursday and the session adjourned at 3.00 
a.m. Friday, only to resume at 10.00 a.m. 
Friday. Shortly after noon the Board succeeded 
in bringing the two parties together in agree- 
ment and the session adjourned at 2.00 p.m. 
Friday. 

While a considerably longer time is justi- 
fiable in the within dispute, a whole year’s 


delay is unreasonably long. 


While I have said that rates of pay are 
the principal subject of contention in this 
dispute, they are by no means the only 
item in issue, and the parties would be 
guilty of a serious error in judgment were 
they to neglect the many other matters 
before the Board. I shall deal with them 
as concisely as possible. 


Annual Vacations 


The current collective agreement provides 
for four weeks annual vacation with pay 
to trainmen employees after the conclusion 
of 35 years service, and the Brotherhood has 
requested that this long-service requirement 
be shortened to 20 years. 


The Company has already conceded the 
four weeks vacation to its non-operating 
employees, effective after 25 years of serv- 
ice, and has expressed itself to the Board 
as prepared to consider a similar concession 
to its trainmen. 

In the recent settlement between the Cana- 
dian National Railways and the Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen, it is provided that all 
employees who have 25 or more years of 
credited service shall be entitled to receive 
four weeks vacation with pay, effective June 
1962. The Brotherhood should accept the 
25-year compromise; the Canadian Pacific 
management is in no position to refuse it, 
and I join with the Chairman in recom- 
mending it to both parties. 
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Statutory Holidays 


The Brotherhood has asked for eight 
statutory holidays for both trainmen and 
yardmen in all classes of service. Yardmen 
in the Canadian Pacific employ now receive 
seven statutory holidays per annum, but 
unfortunately trainmen in road service get 
none. 

However, it is pointed out by the Chair- 
man that no railway road service on the: 
North American continent is paid for 
statutory holidays. The Canadian National 
has, however, conceded that when a statu- 
tory holiday falls upon a yardman’s 
assigned day off, he should be compensated 
for its loss and, if it falls in vacation, he 
shall receive an additional vacation day. 


I recommend that provisions similar to 
those immediately above mentioned with 
regard to yardmen be included in the settle- 
ment of the within dispute and, I regret that 
under these circumstances, the subject of 
statutory holidays in road service must 
remain as at present during the currency of 
the forthcoming collective agreement. In 
this recommendation, I am in substantial 
agreement with the Chairman. 


Interchangeable Rights 


The Brotherhood has asked for a rule 
for interchangeable rights as between road 
and yard service employees, subject to 
approval by individual General Committees. 
The purpose of the proposed change is to 
maintain continuity of service for those 
already employed, and to avoid the anomaly 
of hiring new men in one of the crafts 
while experienced workers are being laid 
off in the other craft. I joined in the Board’s 
recommendation in the dispute between the 
Brotherhood and the Canadian National 
Railways on the expressed understanding 
that the interchange would be on a “top 
and bottom” basis, as opposed to “dove- 
tailing” of seniority, with no retroactive 
rights granted in either seniority group. 

In the current settlement between the 
Brotherhood and the Canadian National 
Railways, an agreement in principle was 
reached to be applicable in both Eastern 
and Western Regions and to become effec- 
tive on or before the Ist day of June, 1963. 

Conditions of the two major Canadian 
railways are quite similar in respect of 
interchangeable rights, and I recommend 
that the parties in this dispute enter into 
an agreement similar in principle to that 
agreed upon between the Brotherhood and 
the Canadian National Railways. In this 
recommendation also, I am in substantial 
agreement with the Chairman. 
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Mileage Limitations 


Due to economic conditions of unem- 
ployment and the reduction in staff as a 
result of diesel and other technological 
changes, and in order to promote equity in 
the distribution of the work, the Brother- 
hood has sponsored mileage limitation in 
road service. As employees are paid on a 
mileage basis, it is agreed that when senior 
men have accumulated a quota of miles, 
they shall lay off to give those of junior 
seniority an opportunity to earn a living. 

In the recent agreement between the 
Brotherhood and the Canadian National 
Railways, the limitations have been set for 
both East and West at 4,300 miles per 
month in freight service and 6,000 miles 
per month in passenger service. In the 
current collective agreement between the 
Brotherhood and the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, there is considerable diversity in this 
respect. In freight service in the East it is 
4,500 miles and in passenger service it is 
6,250 miles, while in the West the agree- 
ment is silent as to mileage limitations. 

For the sake of uniformity, I recommend 
that the Canadian National mileage limita- 
tions of 4,300 freight and 6,000 passenger be 
adopted in the prospective Canadian Pacific 
settlement, as does the Chairman, and I 
adopt his proposals that: 

1. Records of mileage be kept by the Com- 
pany. 

2. Penalties be provided for the individual 
exceeding the limitations. 

3. The Company and the Brotherhood as- 
sume joint responsibility for enforcing the 
limitations rule, apart from the cost of the 
clerical work involved, which shall be borne 
by the Company. 

4. The Company be not subject to penalty 
claims when, due to the error or oversight of 


the crew clerk, an employee is not taken off 
mileage of the limitation period. 


Regional Rules in West 


Since 1955, representatives of the Brother- 
hood in Western Canada and representatives 
of the Company have spent many months 
in negotiations on regional rules with a 
view to a revision of the collective agree- 
ment. No revision of these rules has taken 
place since the late twenties and, in 1959, 
a Conciliation Board recommended that the 
parties enter into discussion on the subject. 

Such negotiations took place in conse- 
quence, and tentative agreement was reached 
on most matters in dispute. These negotia- 
tions should now be concluded and “final- 
ized,” and the results incorporated in the 
forthcoming collective agreement. 


Regional Rules in East 


There are a number of regional requests 
from the Eastern Division, all of which have 
merit, and a number of which must be 
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considered. According to Article 23 (d), 
trainmen held off work on the Company’s 
business or order are paid for mileage lost 
and reasonable expenses “if away from 
home,” but not otherwise. 


It is not reasonable that the Company 
may hold men on its business or order 
without compensation. The phrase “if away 
from home” should be deleted from the 
article. So too, trainmen called as witnesses 
by the Company are paid if “detailed from 


duty,” and not otherwise. Similarly, the 
words “detained from duty” should be 
eliminated. 


Called and Cancelled 


Article 25 provides that trainmen when 
called for duty and not required are paid 
a minimum of 374 miles. Rule 21 provides 
that under similar circumstances, regular 
yardmen receive eight hours pay and spare 
yardmen receive three hours pay. According 
to the Company however, these men, when 
called and not used, must have “reported for 
duty” before becoming entitled to compen- 
sation, thus excluding men who are called 
perhaps in the middle of the night, dress, 
get breakfast, and when about to leave 
home, are told that the call is cancelled 
or set back. 


According to the Company’s interpreta- 
tion, they get nothing. This is not right, 
and the article and rule should be amended 
to clearly state that men called shall receive, 
in any event, a minimum payment. On the 
Canadian National Railways, men called and 
who later have their call cancelled, receive 
fifty miles remuneration. The Chairman 
recommends that the rule be widened so 
that men called and the call cancelled prior 
to their reporting for duty be paid as 
follows: 


ROACENOH en eet sent nce ese ons 18? miles 
Regular yardmen ................ 4 hours 
Spare’ Vardmen i...,.2.,..05008 14 hours 


I will “go along” with his recommenda- 
tion. 


Investigations—Responsibility 


It is asked by the Brotherhood and con- 
ceded by the Company that an employee, 
when giving a statement or statements of 
the facts as he knows them in the course 
of an investigation, should not be asked 
or required to assume responsibility for the 
subject matter of the inquiry, and this 
principle should be spelled out in the rules 
for the guidance of both workers and offi- 
cials concerned. When found responsible in 
whole or in part, the employee should be 
notified of the decision promptly, not more 
than 15 days after the holding of the investi- 
gation. 
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The necessity for the installation of Cole- 
man oil lamps in cabooses in the Eastern 
Division, as has been done in the West, 
is obvious, and in addition, the backs of 
seats in cupolas should be surfaced with 
foam rubber in order to absorb some of the 
shock which men on lookout suffer in 
modern fast-moving freight trains, and I 
join in the Chairman’s recommendations 
with two additions. 

I would also recommend in favour of the 
Brotherhood’s requests for the installation 
of safety glass in cupolas of cabooses, and 
the replacement of coal and wood stoves by 
oil burners. The Brotherhood demonstrated 
conclusively before the Board, cases of 
injury due to lack of safety glass, and I 
understand safety glass and oil burners are 
being installed in Canadian National Rail- 
ways cabooses. 

Allocation of funds by the Company’s 
committee on appropriations for oil burners 
was recommended by the Anderson Con- 
ciliation Board Report dated August 27, 
1959, and to date the Company has done 
nothing. 

I join the Chairman in his recommenda- 
tion that first-aid kits, air hoses, emergency 
knuckles, hammers, cold chisels, pipe 
wrenches and small cables be supplied on 
diesel engines. 


Company Proposals 


The Chairman has dealt with Company 
demands as follows: 


1. The Elimination of all Arbitrary Pay- 
ments and Special Allowances (Eastern and 
Western Regions)—This sweeping proposal 
would eliminate all payment for such items 
as initial and final terminal delay, junction 
switching, work train service enroute, load- 
ing and unloading stock, running off main 
track, snow plowing or flanging, doubling, 
handling government mail and customs 
allowance. 

I concur in the Chairman’s views that 
these proposals are too wide sweeping to 
be realistic, and I would dismiss them in 
toto. 


2. Straightaway and Turnaround Service 
(Eastern and Western Regions )—The Chair- 
man recommends that Article 14(b) of 
the Atlantic and Eastern Agreement be 
amended to allow crews to be called for 
turnaround service if the distance from the 
initial terminal to the objective terminal js 
less than 100 miles. 

He further recommends that the rule as 
amended be incorporated in the Western 
Agreement. He points out that, in the 
recent dispute between the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and its locomotive engineers and its 
firemen (BLE and BLF & E), a similar 
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proposal made by the Company was rec- 
ommended by the Anderson Conciliation 
Board, and the new rule was incorporated 
in the respective collective agreements dur- 
ing recently concluded settlements. 

It is my understanding that when settle- 
ment was reached between the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and its engineers, an arbi- 
tration was agreed on to settle the question 
as to whether or not engineers could be 
called in turn around service when the 
distance from the initial point to the objec- 
tive terminal was less than 100 miles. Pos- 
sibly the Chairman has information as to 
the outcome of this arbitration, of which I 
am not in possession. 

In any event, if the arbitration was held, 
I might recommend its findings for the 
Eastern Agreement but I do not recommend 
the. adoption of the Eastern Article 14 (b), 
amended or otherwise, in Western Regions, 
as conditions in the West and other rules 
differ drastically from those in the East. I 
will deal further with this matter under 
the Chairman’s recommendations to elim- 
inate the existing Short-Run and Short- 
Turnaround Rule (so-called Automatic Re- 
lease Rule) in the Western Agreement. 

3. Elimination of Payment of Freight 
Rates for Crews handling Passenger Trains 
(Eastern and Western Regions)—The 
Chairman, while recognizing that any 
change in these rules could lead to abuses, 
recommends in favour of the Company 
proposal and states “If there is any danger 
of the Company taking advantage of the 
proposal to attempt to pay passenger rates 
for the operation of freight trains, this can 
readily be taken care of by proper safe- 
guards inserted in the schedule rules.” 

The Chairman fails to realize that the 
“proper safeguards” he speaks of are 
contained in the very rules that he would 
abolish and that have been negotiated over 
the years in relation to the handling of 
freight cars on passenger trains and freight 
crews manning extra passenger trains. These 
safeguards he so lightly dismissed when 
recommending in favour of the Company’s 
blanket proposal. 

I cannot concur in such a recommenda- 
tion to wipe out long-standing, well-proven 
and effective safeguards against abuses in 
favour of the new and unspecified safe- 
guards, which he says might be inserted. 

4. Uniform Payment for Deadheading 
(Eastern and Western Regions)—The 
Chairman points out that there are cir- 
cumstances in which the Company is re- 
quired, under existing rules, to pay freight 
crews deadheading on passenger trains at 
freight rates. Freight rates on a mileage 
basis are of course higher than passenger 
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rates, due to the usually higher speeds of 
passenger trains. 

Were passenger rates paid at all times 
for deadheading on passenger trains, the 
Company would of course save money at 
its employees’ expense. The Chairman, how- 
ever, goes much farther than this argument 
could possibly justify. The Company is 
asking for uniformity in deadheading rates 
and the Chairman recommends that the 
lower passenger rates be paid for deadhead- 
ing “regardless of the class of service on 
which the deadheading is carried out.” That 
means that he would pay passenger rates 
for deadheading on the slower moving 
freight trains, including local or wayfreight 
trains, which switch enroute and stop at 
every station. 

He ignores the time element and dis- 
comfort of freight train travel and the 
rigors of slack action in the caboose of long 
freight trains, something for which crews of 
freight trains receive the higher rates to- 
gether with additional compensation, de- 
pending on the number of cars in the 
train. 

Generally speaking, the rules presently 
in effect provide for compensation to crews 
deadheading on a basis the same as for 
the crew operating the train. Thus, on the 
Canadian National Railways, crews dead- 
heading on freight trains are paid at freight 
rates, as are crews on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. This is as it should be and is on 
every other railway in Canada, and I pre- 
sume in the United States. 

What the Chairman suggests would be 
highly discriminatory against employees of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and I need 
hardly add that I do not join in such a 
recommendation. 

5. Elimination of Daily Guarantee in 
Work Train Service (Eastern and Western 
Regions)—I join the Chairman in his re- 
jection of this Company proposal for the 
reasons he states and others that I need 
not elaborate. 

6. Eliminate the Existing Short-Run and 
Short-Turnaround Rule (so-called Auto- 
matic Release Rule) in the Western Agree- 
ment, which provides for the Automatic 
Release of Crew on Arrival at Terminal, 
regardless of Miles Earned, and substitute 
therefor Article 14(b) of the Agreement 
Governing Conductors and Trainmen on the 
Eastern and Atlantic Regions, including the 
Addition to this Article proposed by the 
Company (Western Region)—Some of the 
examples of payments under the automatic 
release rule appear on first sight to be 
unreasonable, but it must be borne in mind 
that the Westerners retained their arbi- 
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traries and special allowances in the alter- 
native to time and one half for overtime. 
In consequence, overtime is not paid in the 
Western Region, as it is in the East. 

Now the Chairman recommends the 
adoption of the Eastern short-run rule and 
the abolition of the automatic release rule, 
ignoring entirely the overall picture. I can 
visualize cases of long hours at low pay, 
were such protective rules as that of the 
automatic release abolished, while the em- 
ployee affected lacked the security and 
protection of the time-and-one-half rule 
such as is in effect in the East. 

It must be borne in mind that the Eastern 
and Western agreements differ materially, 
and that the application of the Western 
rules are of such complexity that the mere 
recommendation by the Chairman of his 
casual cure-all may be expected to bring 
about a most undesirable reaction and dire 
consequences were the recommendation 
adopted. 

This entire matter is so complex, and 
the possibility of real hardship to Western 
employees engaged in the service affected 
would be so real if an ill-considered amend- 
ment were adopted, that problems such as 
the Chairman imagines should be dealt 
with by the parties themselves, who fully 
comprehend the conditions in question and 
know the territory involved, and so recom- 
mend. 


7. Elimination of | Two-Calendar-Day 
Features in Unassigned Work Train Service 
(Western Region)—The Chairman recom- 
mends the elimination of the rule in force 
in Western Canada that crews called for 
unassigned work train service be paid con- 
tinuous time for the first two calendar 
days, or until released from duty at a 
terminal. 

On the conclusion of the first two days, 
such crews are paid not less than a mini- 
mum day for each calendar day held for 
service. The frequency of rock slides and 
washouts in mountainous territory, where 
crews frequently work both day and night 
under emergency conditions, both explains 
and justifies this rule, which is of long 
standing. 

The chief ground advanced by the Chair- 
man for his suggested abolition of the rule 
is that it is not incorporated in the Atlantic 
and Eastern Agreements of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway for unassigned work train 
crews, nor does it apply anywhere else on 
the Canadian Pacific system. Well, naturally, 
the rule is designed for work train service 
in the mountainous regions, and the Rocky 
Mountains are not located in Eastern Can- 
ada, but a similar rule is contained in the 
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Trainmen’s agreement with the Canadian 
National Railways for the protection of 
men on work trains in mountain territory. 

This suggestion that the work train rule 
be taken from the work train men on the 
Canadian Pacific again emphasizes the advis- 
ability of leaving to Western representatives 
who know something of Western conditions 
the task of revising Western rules. I do not 
join in this Chairman recommendation. 

&. Changing Home Terminals (Western 
Region)—Article 30 of the Prairie and 
Pacific Regions Agreement provides that 
“home terminals for unassigned crews as 
at present established will not be changed 
except by mutual arrangement.” This involves 
the consent of the Brotherhood’s General 
Chairman of the locality affected, and as- 
sures that the interests and welfare of the 
employees as well as that of the Company 
will be considered. Thus many alterations 
of home terminals have in the past been 
worked out by the parties, with the mini- 
mum injury possible to the workers and 
their families, under the circumstances. 

The Company now proposes that: “The 
concurrence of the General Chairman shall 
not be reasonably withheld.” 

The Chairman recommends in favour of 
the Company’s proposal on the ground that 
concurrence should not be withheld if, 
under the circumstances, it would be un- 
reasonable to do so. That sounds logical, 
but is it? He implies that it would be un- 
reasonable to withhold consent “if it is 
shown by the Company that there is a 
sound and valid reason for doing so.” 

What he overlooks is that there is in- 
variably a “sound and valid reason” on 
the part of the employees for not doing so, 
at least until the costs and damages have 
been fairly distributed. This the Chairman 
sweeps aside, saying: “There does not ap- 
pear to be any valid reason for the Brother- 
hood’s objection, particularly as any differ- 
ence can in the last analysis be referred to 
the Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment 
Noo? 

It should be appreciated that the changing 
of home terminals is a most grave and 
serious matter for the railway employees 
affected, for it destroys homes and uproots 
families from the towns and communities 
in which they are established. Unless it is 
intended to consider the interests and con- 
venience of the Railway only, a determina- 
tion of the question as to whether the with- 
holding of concurrence by the General 
Chairman is reasonable or unreasonable 
would indeed require a panel of Solomons. 
His action might well be considered un- 
reasonable by the Company, and not at all 
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by the families he represents. Who, the 
Brotherhood asks, would determine the 
terms of such a reference and who would 
define what is to be considered “reasonable” 
and what “unreasonable.” 

The employees were not consulted, nor 
were they required to be consulted, when 
the existing home terminals were estab- 
lished, and they should not now be required 
to bear the burdens of change, with its con- 
sequent destruction of homes and uprooting 
of established families and the expense and 
financial loss involved, simply because the 
Company can demonstrate some possible 
convenience or economy to itself by a pro- 
posed change. Is the General Chairman of 
the Brotherhood to be charged with un- 
reasonableness should he not immediately 
agree to the Company’s proposal? Of course, 
the Company would like to escape from the 
necessity of reconciling the employees’ wel- 
fare with its own interests, as is at present 
required. 

The right of the Brotherhood to appeal to 
the Board of Adjustment does not provide 
a solution. Were the Chairman’s recom- 
mendation accepted, and the Company thus 
allowed to override the objections of the 
General Chairman, the change of home 
terminal would be an accomplished fact 
long before the employees’ grievance could 
be heard by the Board of Adjustment. In 
other words, the deed would be done, the 
families uprooted. 

I do not concur in the Chairman’s recom- 
mendation that would still further widen 
the gap between the Company and its em- 
ployees and further the disruption in family 
life in the railway industry. 


9. Add Britt, Ont., to the List of Yards 
where Two-Man Yard Crew is Permitted— 
Provision is made in the Eastern Region Col- 
lective Agreement for operation in certain 
yards of two-man yard crews, rather than 
the standard three-man crews. The Com- 
pany asks that the yard at Britt, Ont., be 
added to this list, and it bases its request 
on what it calls a “detailed study” of the 
yard’s operation on the two days only of 
July 25 and 26, 1961. The Chairman con- 
curs, but I do not. 

A two-day study such as that submitted 
to the Board is too short, and it need not 
have been unilateral. In my opinion, the 
evidence produced by the Company was not 
sufficient, nor was the proposal sufficiently 
explored by the Board to warrant a favour- 
able recommendation. 


General Remarks 


As you are aware, Honourable Sir, I 
have served in the past on many Boards 
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of Conciliation, and it is because I am 
deeply concerned, as to the continued suc- 
cessful operation of the conciliation proce- 
dure, that I call your attention to the in- 
ordinate delay in the functioning of this 
Board. 

The collective agreement between the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Railway and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen terminated on 
the 31st day of May, 1961, and notice 
for renewal was served by the Brotherhood 
on April 1, 1961, in accordance with the 
terms of the collective agreement. The 
within dispute has therefore been in progress 
for some 16 months. 

A Conciliation Board was duly appointed, 
and the Board’s first meeting was held on 
September 22, 1961, now 11 months ago. 

Subsequent meetings were held on week- 
ends at the request of the Chairman, with 
long intervals between sittings. It should 
not be overlooked, however, that both the 
Chairman and the writer were members also 
of a Conciliation Board dealing with the 
dispute between the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen and the Canadian National 
Railways, but the meetings of the Canadian 
National Railways Board were also by the 
Chairman’s arrangement, of an _ intermit- 
tent week-end character, with consequent 
depressing intervals. 

While the Conciliation Board failed to 
solve the dispute between the Brotherhood 
and the Canadian National Railways, 
agreement was finally effected by the parties 
themselves on the 30th of May, 1962. 

Following this settlement between the 
Brotherhood and the Canadian National 
Railways, a meeting of this Board was 
convened on the 1lith of June, 1962, but 
without fruitful results, due chiefly to the 


Company’s unrealistic position on the ques- 
tion of wages. 

The Chairman advised ali concerned that 
he would consult the other Board members 
and proceed to render the Board’s report. 
The members of the Board have not been 
convened and I have not been consulted. 
We have now reached the latter part of 
August, a delay of over two months since 
our final meeting with the parties, and I 
am just now in receipt of the Chairman’s 
Report prepared without consultation with 
me, and I presume, without consultation 
with the Company nominee. This is almost 
one year since the Board’s appointment. 

Such delay as I have described, which is 
the fault of neither the Brotherhood nor 
the Company, is unwarranted and consti- 
tutes an injustice to the parties. During the 
course of this year, other groups of em- 
ployees in the railway industry with 25 
years of service have been granted and 
are enjoying four weeks vacation. The holli- 
day season is now nearly past and this 
benefit is lost for the summer to the Train- 
men in both road and yard service. This 
is but an illustration of what may have 
been lost to the parties by the intermittent 
and long-drawn-out Conciliation Board pro- 
ceedings, which now finally conclude with- 
out resolving the dispute. 

I am calling this feature of this Board’s 
proceedings to your attention, because if 
conciliation procedure is to perform its 
function successfully, greater promptitude 
is essential. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sed.) A. W. ROEBUCK, 
Member 


Toronto, Ont., August 23, 1962. 


ADDENDUM OF COMPANY NOMINEE 


It will be noted that the recommendation 
contained in the Report concerning the 
wage issue is exclusively that of the Chair- 
man, and while I am pleased to subscribe 
generally to his Report, with the utmost 
respect I do not find myself in agreement 
with his recommendation in this matter. 

In particular, I respectfully disagree with 
his observation that “it is almost impossible 
for the parties to ignore the settlement with 
the Canadian National at the 8-per-cent 
figure... ” In my view, the Chairman 
has placed improper emphasis on this other 
settlement in the light of all of the other 
major settlements that have taken place in 
respect of both railways this year. 

Reviewing briefly the railway settlements, 
both of the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
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Canadian National Railways, the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Engineers settled on 
the basis of a three-year agreement pro- 
viding for wage increases aggregating 64 
per cent during its term. The Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen also 
settled with the Canadian National Railways 
for the same increase of 64 per cent in 
passenger and hostling service (and 4 per 
cent in freight and yard service) for a 
three-year agreement. The same brotherhood 
settled for a somewhat lesser amount for 
the same term of agreement with Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

Accordingly, there have been no less than 
five settlements in the railways’ running 
trades that provide for an increase of 6% 
per cent or less during three-year agree- 
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ments. By virtue of these comparative set- 
tlements alone, this Brotherhood’s settle- 
ment, as exacted under a strike dead-line 
on a nationally-owned property in a some- 
what accommodating political climate, there 
being a federal election in progress at the 
time, is inapplicable. Virtual victimization 
of one employer, to the extent that he is 
forced to depart from relevant pattern set- 
tlements upon his own property as well as 
elsewhere, I respectfully submit does not 
justify recognition of it by Canadian Pacific 
Railway. 

More recently, both railways have settled 
with unions representing their non-operating 
employees for progressive wage increases 
totalling 8 cents per hour during a two-year 
agreement, together with the establishment 
of a compensation fund by the contribu- 
tion of 1 cent per hour by the companies. 
This more recent development is of par- 
ticular importance, because it serves to 
demonstrate still further that this Brother- 
hood’s request for an 8-per-cent increase is 
entirely inequitable. 

In view of the foregoing considerations, it 
is my view that, rather than being obliged 
to give any weight to this Brotherhood’s 
settlement with the Canadian National Rail- 
ways, Canadian Pacific Railway can neither 
ignore nor should it be expected to go 


beyond the settlements so recently con- 
summated with its other unions. 

Additionally, an examination of the mer- 
its of the Brotherhood’s case reveals that it 
failed to establish any valid reasons for 
any increase whatsoever. No concrete evi- 
dence was submitted to justify its request 
of an 8-per-cent increase. Whatever sup- 
port it may have felt it had in the settle- 
ment for this amount with the Canadian 
National Railways is surely now completely 
discredited in view of the national austerity 
measures, which have since been introduced, 
and which are undoubtedly reflected in the 
subsequent settlement concerning the non- 
operating employees. 

Having regard to all of the foregoing, 
I would recommend that the wage increase 
should not exceed 63 per cent during the 
term of a three-year agreement, and that 
the final quantum of the increase should 
be relative to the degree to which the 
Brotherhood accepts the recommendations 
in the Report concerning the changes 
to the rules and arbitraries as requested 
by Canadian Pacific Railway. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


(Sod. ) Ro. VatLICKS, 
Member 


August 21, 1962. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 
Sydney and Louisburg Railway Company 


and 


Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 


1. A conciliation board was appointed 
herein consisting of Chairman Judge A. H. 
McKinnon, Robert C. Sykes and J. L. 
Dubinsky, Q.C. 


2. The terms of reference were as fol- 
lows: “To effect agreement between the 
parties on the matters on which they have 
not agreed.” 


During August, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between the Sydney 
and Louisburg Railway Company, Glace 
Bay, N.S., and the Brotherhood of Rail- 
road Trainmen. 

The Board was under the chairmanship of 
His Honour Judge A. H. McKinnon of 
Antigonish, N.S. He was appointed by the 
Minister in the absence of a joint recom- 
mendation from the other two members, 
Robert C. Sykes of Beaurepaire, Que., and 

L. Dubinsky, Q.C., of Halifax, NSS 
nominees of the company and union, re- 
spectively, 

The Report is reproduced here. 
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3. The board was appointed on the 4th 
day of July, 1962, and formal hearings 
were commenced at 10:00 a.m., August 
9, at Sydney, N.S. The initial hearing was 
continued until 2:45 a.m., August 10, and 
reconvened at 10:00 a.m. the same day, 
continuing until 1:00 p.m. 


4. Evidence and submissions were taken 
during the course of the said hearings, and 
conferences were held with subcommittee 
groups of the parties herein. 


5. The board is pleased to report that the 
said conferences resulted in reducing the 
area of disagreement until both company 
and union indicated that they were pre- 
pared to recommend the acceptance of a 
collective agreement based on the following 
terms: 


(1) Length of agreement, thirty-one (31) 
months from May 31, 1961. 


(2) The CNR wage adjustment to apply 
herein. 
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(3) A joint committee to seek suitable 
contributory pension plan. An actuary, 
agreeable to both parties, to be retained 
for this purpose. Costs of actuarial study to 
be shared equally. If feasible and suitable 
plan determined, Company General Man- 
ager to recommend acceptance. 


(4) Company agrees that employees will 
receive benefit of statutory holiday provision 
while on vacation. 


(S) The “Hub Day Switcher,” now using 
two men, to be increased to three men, 
whether or not a yardmaster employed. 


(6) Conciliation board to recommend 
that, where possible, overtime will be elimi- 
nated and Art. 7A of present collective 
agreement adhered to. 


(7) Conciliation board to recommend 
that operations at the Pier, under the old 
“Wash Plant” be remedied or discontinued. 


(8) Conciliation board to recommend 
that most vans now in operation be re- 
placed. 


(9) Aside from the provisions of Art. 
13(B) of present collective agreement, 
company to issue orders that trainmen will 
not be required to check yards. The com- 
pany guarantees that there will be no abuse 
of Art. 13(B). 


(9) (a) Four weeks’ vacation after 
twenty-five years service, effective August 
10, 1962. 


(9) (b) Health and Welfare: From 
August 10, 1962 to December 31, 1962, in 
absence of a “Health and Welfare Plan” 
for trainmen, company will pay $4.87 per 
month. From January 1, 1963, $4.82 per 
month. On introduction of plan, company 


will pay 50 per cent of cost up to $5.22 
per month. 


(10) Trainmen are not to be penalized if 
they are not available for work on statutory 
holidays. 


(11) All other matters submitted by 
both parties are hereby withdrawn. 


6. Recommendations 


The board recommends that the provi- 
sions of Section 5 herein be accepted and 
form the basis of a new collective agree- 
ment between Sydney and Louisburg Rail- 
way Company and Lodge No. 684, Broth- 
erhood of Railroad Trainmen, for the term 
noted herein under paragraph (1) of 
Section 5. 

7. The board further recommends the 
company implement the change of work- 
ing conditions contained in paragraphs 
(6), (7) and (8) of Section 5 herein. 

8. The board wishes to express its thanks 
to the representatives of both parties for 
their assistance and co-operation, without 
which the board would have found it im- 
possible to satisfactorily discharge the task 
assigned to it. The board also wishes to 
commend both parties on their respective 
submissions. 


All of which is respectfully submitted. 


Dated at Antigonish, in the County of 
Antigonish, N.S., this 10th day of August, 
1962. 

(Sgd.) A. H. MCKINNON, 
Chairman. 


(Sgd.) ROBERT C. SYKES, 
Member. 


(Sed.) J. L. DUBINSKY, 
Member. 


Report of Board in Dispute between 


7 Canadian Railway Companies 


and 


17 Associated Non-Operating Unions 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Indus- 
trial Relations and Disputes Investigation 
Act, you appointed me as third member 
and Chairman of a Conciliation Board to 
endeavour to bring about agreement between 
the Canadian National Railways, Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company, Toronto, Hamil- 
ton and Buffalo Railway, Ontario North- 
land Railway, Algoma Central and Hudson 
Bay Railway, Midland Railway Company of 
Manitoba, and Sydney and Louisburg Rail- 
way Company, as employers (of one part), 
and their non-operating employees repre- 
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sented by 17 Associated Railways Unions 
(of the other part), respecting the terms to 
be incorporated into a collective agreement 
governing conditions of employment on and 
after April 20, 1962, the date when the 
former agreement expired by notice served 
by the Unions upon the Railway Companies 
dated December 20, 1961. 

G. A. Cooper, Q.C., of Halifax, was 
the employers’ [Railway Companies’] nom- 
inee on the Board, and David Lewis, Q.C., 
M.P., of Toronto, was the nominee of the 
Unions. 
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During August, the Minister of Labour 
received the Report of the Board of Con- 
ciliation and Investigation established to 
deal with a dispute between Canadian 
National Railways; Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company; Toronto, Hamilton and Buf- 
falo Railway Company; Ontario North- 


land Railway; Algoma Central and Hud- 
son Bay Railway; Midland Railway Com- 
pany of Manitoba; and Sydney and Louis- 
burg Railway Company, and the Negotiat- 
ing Committee representing 17 Associated 


Non-Operating Unions. 

The Board was under the chairmanship 
of the Honourable Mr. Justice F. Craig 
Munroe of The Supreme Court of British 
Columbia. He was appointed by the Minister 
in the absence of a joint recommendation 
from the other two members, A. G. Cooper, 
Q.C., of Halifax, and David Lewis, Q.C., 
M.P., of Toronto, nominees of the com- 
panies and unions, respectively. 

The Report is reproduced here. 





A preliminary organization meeting was 
held in Montreal on May 18, 1962, and 
sittings of the Board to hear evidence and 


argument were held in Montreal on July 
4, 5, 9, 10, 11, 18, 19, and 20, 1962. 

The Board members met in Montreal on 
July 25 and 26, and following their delibera- 
tions, agreed upon unanimous recommenda- 
tions. On August 9, 1962, the Board met 
again with the parties in Montreal, at which 
time, I am pleased to be able to report, 
the members of the negotiating committees 
representing all the Unions and all the Rail- 
way Companies, notified the Board that 
they accepted the unanimous recommenda- 
tions of the Board of Conciliation, which 
had been delivered to them on July 26, 
1962, and undertook to recommend rati- 
fication thereof by those whom they repre- 
sented. 

Since I assume that the parties will each 
accept the recommendation of their nego- 
tiating committee, it would appear that the 
Conciliation Board has succeeded in its 
purpose. 

(Sgd.) F. CRAIG MUNROE, 
Chairman 


Unanimous Recommendations of the Board 


Job Security 


The objectives of the job security program 
may be broadly stated as follows: 


1. To mitigate hardships suffered by 
long-service employees when their jobs are 
eliminated. 


2. To enable long-service employees who 
are being replaced and who need to be 
retrained to qualify for new jobs available 
with the same employer, and to enjoy a 
means of support while so engaged. 


3. The revision and adaptation of senior- 
ity and other rules in order to facilitate 
reasonable mobility of workers, with the 
intent that long-service employees shall have 
a preferential right to other jobs that they 
are capable of performing. 


To implement these objectives, the follow- 
ing steps should be taken: 


1. Establish forthwith a special joint com- 
mittee or committees, with equal representation 
from the Unions and the Railways, to discuss 
and make decisions or recommendations to 
their principals concerning any aspect of “job 
security” that the representatives of either 
party may wish to submit as the subject for 
negotiation, including but not limited to supple- 
mentary unemployment benefits, severance pay, 
retraining programs, re-allocation of employees, 
changes in the apprentice program, amalga- 
mation, consolidation and expansion of. seni- 
ority groupings and/or agreements. 

2. Commencing January 1, 1963, each Rail- 
way Company will establish a fund in an 
amount equal to one cent per hour worked 
(or paid for) by all its employees covered 
by the collective agreements on and after the 
said date. 
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3. Each such fund will be administered by 
a joint committee and shall be expended in 
such manner as the said committee shall de- 
termine for any one or more of the following 
purposes: 

a. Severance pay to employees laid off per- 

manently. 

b. Supplementary unemployment benefits to 

employees laid off subject to recall. 

c. Retraining programs. 

d. Re-allocation of employees. 

e. Such other related purposes as the said 

committee may agree upon. 


_ 4. Item (b) above to be subject to registra- 
tion with and approval by the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission. 


5. Any of the matters set out in Paragraph 
(3) above not agreed upon by July 1, 1963, 
shall forthwith thereafter, upon the applica- 
tion of either party, be submitted to a board of 
arbitration for final and binding settlement, 
A single arbitrator may be appointed, if agreed 
upon, and failing such agreement, each of the 
parties shall within eight days appoint a person 
to serve upon the board, and the two nominees 
shall within eight days select a person to be 
the third member and chairman thereof. 

Failing such selection by the nominees within 
eight days as aforesaid, the chairman shall 
be appointed by the Minister of Labour for 
Canada on the application of either nominee. 
The award of the single arbitrator, or of a 
majority of the board of arbitrators, as the 
case may be, shall be the award of the board. 
It should be understood that the purposes 
set Out in said Paragraph (3) involve the re- 
vision and adaptation of seniority rules. 


Wage Increases 

The Board has taken into consideration 
the relationship of the average hourly earn- 
ings of the non-operating railway employees 
to those of the durable-goods group of 
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employees, and also considered the pattern 
of wage increases in the durable-goods 
industries so far negotiated for 1962 and 
1963. In the light of these and other factors, 
including the economic and competitive 
position of the railways, the institution of 
the job security program, the economic 
conditions in Canada viewed as a whole, 
and other considerations referred to in the 
reports of previous boards of conciliation, 
the Board recommends the following wage 
increases— 

Hourly Rates: 


i. Effective March 1, 1962, add one per 
cent to the hourly basic rates of pay in force 
at December 31, 1961. 


ii. Effective October 1, 1962, add a further 
one per cent to the hourly basic rates of pay 
in force at December 31, 1961. 


iii. Effective January 1, 1963, add a further 
two cents to the hourly basic rates of pay in 
force at December 31, 1961. 


iv. Effective July 1, 1963, add a further 
two cents to the hourly basic rates of pay in 
force at December 31, 1961. 


Daily, weekly and monthly rates shall be 
increased in an equivalent manner. 


Contracting-out 


The Board is not satisfied, upon the 
evidence, that a problem exists with respect 


to contracting-out of work and makes no 
recommendation in connection therewith. 


The Employee Benefit Plan 


While we have no specific recommenda- 
tion to make on this matter, the Board sug- 
gests that the parties should give further 
consideration as to what increase, if any, 
should be made in the weekly indemnity, the 
cost thereof, if any, to be shared equally 
by the railways and the employees as 
heretofore. 


Term of Agreement 


The new agreements should be for a 
period ending on December 31, 1963. 
Save as aforesaid, the terms and con- 
ditions contained in the former collective 
agreements should be renewed. 
(Sgd.) F. Craic MUNROE, 
Chairman 
(Sgd.) A. GORDON CooPER, 
Member 
(Sed.) Davin LEwIs, 
Member 


Dated at the City of Montreal in the 
Province of Quebec the 26th day of July, 
1962. 





N.S. Federation of Labour 
(Continued from page 1119) 


Referring to the coal industry, Mr. Mac- 
Donald said “I think the best we can hope 
for is that the Rand Commission proposals 
will be adopted; and I am afraid I must 
add that even if they are, we cannot expect 
any very considerable increase in employ- 
ment in the coal mines. 

“Short of some utterly unpredictable 
scientific revolution, there is no possibility 
of any big increase in employment in our 
coal mines in the foreseeable future.” 

He pointed to the tourist trade as “an 
industry natural to our region, which can 
provide a very considerable amount of 
extra employment if we make the initial 
public investment, which ought to come high 
on the capital projects commission’s list of 
priorities.” 


Hon. Layton Fergusson 


“There appears to be evidence available 
that labour and management are developing 
greater respect for, and understanding of, 


each other’s problems,” said Hon. Layton 
Fergusson, provincial Minister of Labour. 


Referring to his own Department’s activi- 
ties, he said that the number of apprentices 
registered had increased from 113 in 1946 
to 1,000 today. New trades were also being 
added, so that there were now 30 trades 
under the program. The Department of 
Labour was working with the Department of 
Education in planning future programs. The 
expansion of physical facilities planned or 
being built would help in carrying out these 
programs, and would give fresh impetus to 
the whole apprenticeship enterprise. 


Election of Officers 


Edward Johnston was re-elected President, 
and Sinclair Allen, Dartmouth, was returned 
as Secretary-Treasurer. 

Re-elected as vice-presidents twere John 
Lynk, Don Murphy, Keir Milligan, Charles 
Parker, Roy Keefe, and Clarie Webber. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Supreme Court of Canada rules on arbitration board’s power to award damages 
B.C. appeal court upholds legislation banning use of union dues for political 
purposes, and county court finds premature an action for breach of agreement 
Quebec court rules on validity of 1960 amendments fo Collective Agreement Act 


The Supreme Court of Canada, in the 
dispute between Polymer Corporation Ltd. 
and local 16-14 of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers International Union, con- 
firmed the power of an arbitration board 
under a collective agreement to award 
damages for breach of the agreement in 
case of an illegal strike, even if such 
power was not expressly granted to the 
board by the terms of the collective agree- 
ment. 

In British Columbia, the Court of Ap- 
peal upheld the constitutional validity of 
the 1961 amendments to the British Colum- 
bia Labour Relations Act preventing the 
use of union dues to support a political 
party or a candidate for political office. 

In another decision, a County Court 
held that, when a breach of a collective 
agreement was alleged to occur, the parties 
involved should first arbitrate the dispute 
as provided in the collective agreement and, 
failing that, a court action for breach of 
the Labour Relations Act was premature. 

In Quebec, the Superior Court rejected 
an application for a writ of prohibition 
to prevent the Magistrate’s Court in Ri- 
mouski from proceeding with the charges 
laid by the parity committee against a 
company for breach of a decree dealing 
with hours of work in commercial estab- 
lishments in Rimouski, and held the decree 
in question and the 1960 amendments to the 
Collective Agreement on which the decree 
was based were constitutionally valid. 


Supreme Court of Canada... 


...Upholds power of arbitration board to award 
damages for a breach of a collective agreement 

On March 26, 1962, the Supreme Court 
of Canada, in dismissing the union’s appeal, 
affirmed the judgments of the lower courts 
to the effect that an arbitration board 


formed under a collective agreement and 
governed by the provisions of the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 
had-the power to award damages for breach 
of the agreement even though such power 
was not expressly stated in the terms of 
the collective agreement. 

The court was in complete agreement 
with the reasons of Chief Justice McRuer of 
the Ontario High Court who, in a dispute 
between Polymer Corporation Ltd. and 
Local 16-14 of the Oil, Chemical and 
Atomic Workers’ International Union, up- 
held an award of a board of arbitration 
constituted under a collective agreement 
(L.G., April 1961, p. 379). Chief Justice 
McRuer ruled that the union had the ca- 
pacity to incur liability for damages for 
breach of the collective agreement and that 
it was within the power of the board of 
arbitrators to assess and award damages 
for violation by the union of a no-strike 
clause in the collective agreement even 
though such power was not expressly granted 
to the board by the terms of the collective 
agreement. Re Polymer Corporation and 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers’ Inter- 
national Union, Local 16-14, (1962), 33 
DL RG slate De, 


British Columbia Court of Appeal... 
validity of 
banning use of union dues for political purposes 


On March 13, 1962, the British Colum- 
bia Court of Appeal dismissed an appeal 
from the judgment of Mr. Justice Whit- 
taker of the British Columbia Supreme 
Court (L.G., Feb., p. 219) and held that 
Section 9(6) of the British Columbia 
Labour Relations Act, which bans the use 
by trade unions of union dues collected 
through check-off and as a condition of 
membership of a trade union to support a 


...Uphoids constitutional legislation 


Ce ee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee 
This section, prepared by the Legislation Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 


enacted by Parliament and the provincial le 


selected court decisions affecting labour. 
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gislatures, regulations under these laws, and 
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political party, was legislation in relation 
to civil rights in the province and thus within 
the power of the provincial legislature. 

Having endowed trade unions with ade- 
quate rights and powers to enable them to 
fulfill their purposes under the Act, it was 
within the authority of the provincial legis- 
lature to prohibit the use of said rights 
and powers for purposes outside the scope 
of the Labour Relations Act, the Court 
ruled. 


Local 16-601, Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers’ International Union was certified 
as the bargaining representative of the em- 
ployees of Imperial Oil Limited. As such 
representative, it entered into a collective 
agreement with the company by which the 
company agreed (under Section 9(1) of the 
Labour Relations Act) to honour written 
assignments from its employees and to de- 
duct the employees’ union dues from their 
wages (check-off) and to remit the amounts 
so deducted to the union. The agreement 
contained no provisions for a closed or 
union shop, or for maintenance of union 
membership, and each employee was free 
to withdraw from the union without penalty. 

In 1961, a new subsection (6) was added 
to Section 9 of the B.C. Labour Relations 
Act, which reads as follows: 


S. 9(6)(a) No employer and no one acting 
on behalf of an employer shall refuse to em- 
ploy or to continue to employ a person and 
no one shall discriminate against a person in 
regard to employment only because that per- 
son refuses to make a contribution or expendi- 
ture to or on behalf of any political party 
Ons to or on behalf of a candidate for political 
office. 


(b) No trade-union and no person acting on 
behalf of a trade union shall refuse member- 
ship to or refuse to continue membership of 
a person in a trade-union, and no one shall 
discriminate against a person in regard to 
membership in a trade-union or in regard to 
employment only because that person refuses 
to make or makes a contribution or expendi- 
ture, directly or indirectly to or on _ behalf 
of any political party or to or on behalf of a 
candidate for political office. 

(c)(i) No trade-union and no person acting 
on behalf of a trade-union shall directly or 
indirectly contribute to or expend on _ behalf 
of any political party or to or on behalf of 
any candidate for political office any moneys 
deducted from an employee’s wages under 
subsection (1) or a collective agreement or 
paid as a condition of membership in a trade- 
union. 

(ii) Remuneration of a member of a trade 
union for his services in an official union 
position held by him while seeking election 
or upon being elected to public office is not 
a violation of this clause. 

(d) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this Act or the provisions of any collective 
agreement, unless the trade-union delivers to 
the employer who is in receipt of an assignment 
under subsection (1) or who is party to a 
collective agreement, a statutory declaration, 
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made by an officer duly authorized in that 
behalf, that the trade-union is complying with 
and will continue to comply with clause (c) 
during the term of the assignment or during 
the term of the collective agreement, neither 
the employer nor a person acting on behalf of 
the employer shall make any deduction what- 
soever from the wages of an employee on 
behalf of the trade-union. 

(e) Any money deducted from the wages 
of an employee and paid to a trade union 
that does not comply with this subsection 
are the property of the employee and the trade- 
union is liable to the employee for any moneys 
so deducted. 

When this amendment became effective, 
the company demanded that the union 
supply the statutory declaration required 
by subclause (d). When the union refused 
to furnish such declaration, the company 
took the position that it could no longer 
legally check-off the employees’ union dues 


and refused to do so. 


The union then brought an action for 
declaration that subsection (6) of Section 
9 is ultra vires the provincial legislature 
and inoperative, and asked for an injunc- 
tion to enforce its rights to check-off under 
the collective agreement. The trial judge 
dismissed the action and held the contested 
legislation intra vires. Then the union ap- 
pealed on the ground that clauses (c), (d) 
and (e) of Section 9(6) are ultra vires of 
the province. 

In the Court of Appeal, the union argued 
that the amendments were ultra vires and 
unenforceable on the ground that Section 
9(6) interferes with the growth and develop- 
ment of political parties and thus with the 
proper functioning of parliamentary insti- 
tutions in Canada; that it interferes with 
the status of trade unionists in Canada by 
curtailing their freedom to participate in 
politics and join with political parties; that 
it interferes with dominion elections; and 
that it is inoperative because the statutory 
declaration required thereunder is legally 
unobtainable in British Columbia. 

Mr. Justice Davey, in his reasons for 
judgment, agreed substantially with the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Whittaker of the 
B.C. Supreme Court. 

Dismissing the union’s argument that 
the purpose of the 1961 amendment was 
to prevent trade unions from using their 
revenue, which, for the most part, consists 
of initiation fees and membership dues, 
in political action to support the New 
Democratic Party and thus to hinder its 
operations, Mr. Justice Davey pointed out 
that the legislation forbids the use of these 
union funds for the support of any political 
party. 

Further, he added that the purpose of the 
legislation appears to be twofold: one is to 
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assure to every individual the right to 
refrain from supporting, without fear of 
discrimination, any political party; the other 
is to prevent the diversion of moneys col- 
lected by check-off and as a condition of 
membership from the support of normal 
union activity in the field of labour rela- 
tions to the more remote field of political 
activity. 

In Mr. Justice Davey’s opinion, the 
Labour Relations Act has made trade 
unions the instruments of the Act to en- 
force and maintain compulsory collective 
bargaining with employers. For that pur- 
pose, the Act has endowed trade unions 
with important rights and privileges, in- 
cluding the right to closed shop or unicn 
shop and check-off. The Act has assured 
to employees their right to join and be- 
long to trade unions and has safeguarded 
that right against interference by em- 
ployers. Those statutory rights and privi- 
leges, and the protection afforded employees 
against their employers’ discrimination, have 
helped the tremendous growth of trade 
unions during the postwar years and have 
made them effective agencies for the pro- 
tection of employees’ interests, vis-a-vis 
employers. Those statutory rights, including 
check-off, have assured unions of sufficient 
money to enable them to fulfil their pur- 
pose under the Labour Relations Act. 

Having endowed trade unions, Mr. Justice 
Davey continued, with adequate rights and 
powers to enable them to fulfil their pur- 
pose under the Labour Relations Act, it was 
within the authority of the legislature to pro- 
hibit the use of those rights and powers 
for purposes outside the scope of the Act: 
in particular, it was competent for the 
legislature to stipulate that money collected 
by check-off or as a condition of member- 
ship—money which is produced in some 
degree by the provisions of that Act—shall 
not be diverted to the foreign purpose of 
politics. 

Referring to Toronto Elec. Commrs. vy. 
Snider; Ex parte Atty.-Gen. of Can. and 
Atty.-Gen. of Ontario (1925), 1 W.W.R. 
785, (1925) AC 396. Mr. Justice Davey 
stated that the general scheme of the 
Labour Relations Act is one that falls 
within the exclusive authority of the pro- 
vincial legislature under Section 92(13) of 
the B.N.A. Act, as legislation dealing with 
property and civil rights in the province. The 
Same authority that allows the provincial 
legislature to confer those rights upon 
unions for the purpose of the Labour Rela- 
tions Act, also allows the legislature to 
prohibit their use for other purposes so 
as to prevent those powers being abused 
and the original purpose being defeated. 
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Counsel for the union argued that unions 
as common-law associations are collectively 
entitled to all the rights and freedoms en- 
joyed individually by their members, in- 
cluding the freedom to engage, either alone 
or in association with others, in political 
activity. He contended that the prohibition 
against a trade union’s spending for poli- 
tical purposes money collected by check- 
off or as a condition of membership was 
a denial of the individual right of each 
member to spend in association with others 
his money as he might think fit for poli- 
tical purposes. 

Mr. Justice Davey did not accept this 
argument. In his view the Act does not 
interfere with the right of the individual 
employee or member to engage in any 
political activity he pleases, and he may 
freely associate with others for that pur- 
pose. The individual and the association 
may freely spend on political action all the 
money that they can raise otherwise than 
by check-off under the Labour Relations 
Act or as condition of membership in a 
trade union. But, under the Act, they can- 
not use for political purposes a trade 
union’s power to raise money through 
check-off or as a condition of member- 
ship. This situation will make it harder for 
the unions to get money for politics, but 
such a practical difficulty presents no con- 
stitutional problem. 

In making these comments, Mr. Justice 
Davey proceeded on the union’s submission 
that trade unions are voluntary common- 
law associations, but he noted that in fact 
the Supreme Court of Canada held in the 
Therien v. Int. Brotherhood of Teamsters 
case (L.G. 1960, p. 276) that the unions 
are legal entities and the fact that the 
legislature has made trade unions legal 
entities, in his opinion, only weakens the 
union’s submission and strengthens the 
judgment of the court below. 

Mr. Justice Sheppard, in his reasons 
for judgment, noted that the legislature has, 
under the B.N.A. Act, Section 92(11) (the 
incorporation of companies with provincial 
objects), the power to confer upon the 
union the status of a legal entity (Therien 
v. Int. Brotherhood of Teamsters). As in- 
cidental to the power of creating such legal 
entity, the legislature would have the power 
of defining its objects and powers within 
the limits of provincial objects (Section 
92(11)) and by subsequent legislation of in- 
creasing or limiting those objects and 
powers. Also, the legislature has power to 
enact labour legislation as “property and 
civil rights in the Province” (B.N.A. Act, 
Section 92(13)) (Toronto Elec. Commrs. v. 
Snider). 
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Clauses (b) and (c) of subsection (6) 
of Section 9 of the Labour Relations Act, 
in so far as they relate to the union at 
bar, define its powers as a legal entity and 
therefore are within the legislative juris- 
diction of the province under Section 92(11) 
of the B.N.A. Act. Clause (a) deals with 
the relations of employee and employer; 
clause (b) with the rights of the employed 
as against the union and others; clause (d) 
with the employer’s obligation to recognize 
the check-off; and clause (e) with the em- 
ployee’s remedy in the event of non-com- 
pliance. Hence, these clauses (a), (b), (d) 
and (e) deal with the relations of the 
employees within the province as defined 
by Toronto Elec. Commrs. v. Snider, and 
therefore are within the legislative powers 
of the province under Section 92(13) (prop- 
erty and civil rights in the province). It 
follows that the clauses in question are 
within the powers of the province under 
Section 92(11) or Section 92(13) of the 
B.N.A. Act. 

The Court of Appeal, in a unanimous de- 
cision, dismissed the union’s appeal and held 
Section 9(6) of the British Columbia La- 
bour Relations Act to be within the powers 
of the provincial legislature. Oil, Chemical 
and Atomic Workers International Union, 
Local 16-601 v. Imperial Oil Limited and 
Attorney-General of British Columbia, 
(195 Dea sw. Vik aabart’ 9, Di do3> 


British Columbia County Court... 


... finds a company not guilty when it refused to 
discharge employee who had resigned from union 


On January 4, 1962, Mr. Justice Morrow 
of the Yale County Court in British Colum- 
bia dismissed a union’s appeal from the 
acquittal by a Magistrate’s Court on charges 
laid against a company for breach of the 
Labour Relations Act. The Court ruled 
that the court proceedings were premature 
and the parties to the dispute should have 
first used the arbitration procedure pro- 
vided in the collective agreement. 

Further, the Court held that the phrase 
“shall be subject to discharge” in the col- 
lective agreement, given its ordinary mean- 
ing, meant “prone, open or exposed to 
discharge” and could not be interpreted as 
“shall be discharged”. 

There was a collective agreement in ef- 
fect between Parkinson Building Supplies 
Ltd. and Local 1-417 of the International 
Woodworkers of America which, in Sec- 
tions 1 to 4 of Art. 3 dealing with union 
security, made the following provisions: 
Section 1 provided for co-operation between 
the parties to the agreement; Section 2 
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provided for all the company’s employees 
to become members of the union and main- 
tain membership therein; Section 3  pro- 
vided for a member in good standing as 
a condition of continued employment to 
maintain membership in the union; and 
Section 4 provided that a member who 
failed to maintain his membership in the 
union by reason of refusal to pay union 
dues and assessments shall be subject to 
discharge after seven days’ notice to the 
company of the employee’s refusal to main- 
tain his membership in the union. 

One R. Hilliard, who was an employee 
covered by the agreement, resigned from 
the union and refused to maintain his mem- 
bership. The union instructed the company 
by written notice to “either have a check-off 
sent in immediately or dismiss R. Hilliard 
within seven days per the collective agree- 
ment.” The company demurred and re- 
quested that the matter be left in abeyance 
pending the result of an application for 
decertification. 

Then a charge was laid against the com- 
pany before the Magistrate’s Court that the 
company failed to discharge Hilliard after 
seven days’ written notice, contrary to the 
collective agreement. The Magistrate’s 
Court acquitted the company and this ac- 
quittal was appealed to the County Court. 

The charge against the company was 
laid under Section 21 of the British Colum- 
bia Labour Relations Act, which provides, 
in part: 

S. 21(1) Every person who is bound by 
a collective agreement, whether entered into 
before or after the coming into force of this 
Act, shall do everything he is required to do 


. and failure to so do... is an offence 
against this Act. 


The union submitted that on the facts 
of the case the company should be con- 
victed ipso facto. However, the company 
claimed that Art. 3, Sec. 4 of the collective 
agreement merely said that Hilliard was 
subject to discharge and that the company 
was not required to discharge him. The 
company referred to the Oxford Dictionary 
to ascertain the ordinary meaning of “sub- 
ject to”, viz., to be “prone to, exposed to, 
open to”. Had the company been required 
to discharge Hilliard, ipso facto, the section 
would have read “shall be discharged”. 

Further, the company referred to Article 
XVI of the collective agreement dealing 
with arbitration, where it was stated in 
Section 1 (a) that “In case of any dispute 
arising regarding the interpretation of this 
agreement which the parties are unable to 
settle between themselves the matter shall 
be determined by arbitration . . .” Conse- 
quently, it was submitted that the union 
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should have submitted the matter of inter- 
pretation of the agreement to arbitration 
and the court proceedings were premature. 

In Mr. Justice Morrow’s opinion, the 
main issue in the dispute was the interpre- 
tation of the phrase “shall be subject to 
discharge.” In construing contracts, he 
pointed out, ordinary words should be given 
their ordinary meaning. Further, he noted 
that the phrase “shall be subject to” was 
used throughout Article 3, but in Art. XVI 
on “arbitration”, the phrase had been 
omitted and a certain course of action was 
prescribed in certain cases, ipso facto. 

In his opinion, there must have been 
reason for different wording, and the ordin- 
ary definition of the words “subject to” 
provide the key, viz., these words mean in 
effect that the employee shall be “prone 
to discharge”, “open to discharge”, or “ex- 
posed to discharge”. It cannot be given the 
stricter meaning “shall be discharged.” 

Further, considering the evidence laid 
before him, Mr. Justice Morrow was of the 
opinion that the company did take into 
consideration Art. 3 of the agreement as it 
was required to do. And when it was 
obvious that the company’s interpretation 
of this article differed from that of the 
union, the question of interpretation should 
have been arbitrated as provided in Section 
XVI of the collective agreement. This was 
not done and consequently the charge as 
laid was premature. The court dismissed 
the appeal and the company was acquitted. 
Michael v. Parkinson Building Supplies Ltd., 
(1962), 38 W.W.R., Part 9, p. 563. 


Quebec Superior Court... 


. . .upholds constitutionality of the 1960 amendments 
to Collective Agreement Act re hours of labour 


On January 11, 1962, Mr. Justice Blais 
of the Quebec Superior Court declared con- 
stitutional, intra vires and non-discriminatory 
Section 1 of the Quebec provincial statute 
of 1960 which amended Section 9 of the 
Collective Agreement Act by adding thereto 
the following paragraphs: 


Without restricting the generality of the pre- 

ceding paragraph, the decree shall render obli- 
gatory, with respect to hours of labour, among 
other provisions of the collective agreement, 
those specifying working days and non-working 
days or parts thereof as well as the time 
when a working day shall begin and end for 
zach category of employees. 
_ However, in any territory where there js 
in force a by-law adopted under the Early 
Closing Act or under any other general law 
or special act, relating to the same purpose, 
the time when a working day shall begin and 
end shall be included in the period during 
which the establishment concerned is per- 
mitted by the said by-law to be kept open. 


Further, the Court held that under the 
law the parity committee may decide the 
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working and non-working days, as well as 
the time when a working day shall begin 
and end, in every case where, in a com- 
munity, there is no early closing by-law. 
But, when such a by-law is in operation, 
the parity committee has the power to fix 
the hours of beginning and ending of work- 
ing days within the period during which 
the establishment concerned is permitted 
by the by-law to be kept open. 

A decree, No. 1721 of December 16, 
1948, issued under the Collective Agreement 
Act and relating to commercial establish- 
ments in Rimouski, was modified by another 
decree, No. 1454 of September 24, 1960, 
by setting the following new hours of work 
in all commercial establishments governed 
by the decree: Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday, 8:00 a.m. to 6:00 p.m.; 
Friday, 8:00 a.m. to 10:00 p.m.; Saturday, 
8:00 a.m. to noon. This change of hours 
of work was effected under the 1960 amend- 
ment to Section 9 of the Collective Agree- 
ment Act, referred to above. 


In October 1960, the parity committee of 
the wholesale and retail trade of Rimouski 
brought charges before the Magistrate’s 
Court of Rimouski against La Ménagére 
Coop. for violating decree No. 1454 by 
making one of the company’s employees 
work on Saturday afternoon on October 8, 
1960. 


In December 1960, the company applied 
to the Superior Court for a writ of pro- 
hibition in order to stop the proceedings 
before the Magistrate’s Court, contending 
that the 1960 amendment to Section 9 of 
the Collective Agreement Act was uncon- 
stitutional, ultra vires, null and void, and 
that Section 3 (a) of decree No. 1454 of 
September 1960, dealing with hours of work 
and which amended in this respect decree 
No. 1721 of December 1948, was ultra 
vires, illegal and without effect. 


Mr. Justice Blais of the Superior Court 
dealt primarily with the question of the 
constitutional validity of the 1960 amend- 
ment to the Collective Agreement Act and 
that of decree No. 1454, which prescribed 
the hours of work for the grocery stores 
of Rimouski. 


The parity committee and the provincial 
Attorney-General claimed that the Collec- 
tive Agreement Act was amended in 1960 
and the decree based on the amendment 
were constitutionally valid. 


The Collective Agreement Act as origi- 
nally enacted contained, in Section 9, the 
following provision: 

S. 9. Whenever a decree is passed under 
Section 2, the provisions of the agreement, 


whether amended or not, which become oblig- 
atory, are those respecting wages, hours of 
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labour, apprenticeship and the proportion be- 
tween the number of skilled workmen and that 
of apprentices in a given undertaking. 

Between 1941 and 1960 this section was 
interpreted in various ways and the judicial 
decisions differed according to the interpre- 
tation given by the courts to the meaning 
of “conditions of work.” As the result of 
the evolution of social conditions between 
workers and employers, the collective agree- 
ments extended the meaning of “conditions 
of work” to include the organization of 
recreation facilities and granting of holidays. 

Finally, in March 1960, in order to clar- 
ify a rather confused juridicial situation, 
two paragraphs were added to Section 9 of 
the Collective Agreement Act. They added 
to the binding provisions of Section 9 the 
power to determine the working days and 
hours of work for each category of em- 
ployees. Since then, the meaning of “con- 
ditions of work” has been extended to in- 
clude recreation, short working week and 
holidays. 

Taking advantage of these additional pow- 
ers, and in conformity with the Collective 
Agreement Act as amended, the parties to 
the collective agreement relating to the 
commercial establishments in Rimouski pre- 
sented to the Lieutenant-Governor in Coun- 
cil for approval certain changes to the de- 
cree already in operation. These changes 
were approved in decree No. 1454 of Sep- 
tember 1960, and published in the QUEBEC 
GAZETTE. 

It was in consideration of the 1960 
amendment and decree No. 1454 that the 
company, in the case at the bar, claimed 
that the changes in the working hours 
brought about by the decree in question 
were unconstitutional and ultra vires. 

In support of its submission, the com- 
pany referred to Section 2 of the Early 
Closing Act, which reads as follows: 


S. 2. In every city and town, the municipal 
council may make, amend or repeal by-laws 
ordering that, during the whole or any part 
of the year, stores of one or more categories 
in the municipality be closed and remain 
closed every day or any day of the week, 
after the times and hours fixed and determined 
for that purpose by the said by-law, but the 
times and hours, so fixed and determined by 
such by-law, shall not be earlier than six 
o’clock in the evening nor later than seven 
o’clock in the morning. 


On the basis of this provision, the munici- 
pality of Rimouski had been enacting by- 
laws since 1929 regarding closing hours. 
The latest by-law in this respect, No. 455, 
dated December 1, 1952, provided for clos- 
ing of stores and commercial establish- 
ments at 6:00 p.m. throughout the week. 
The same by-law allowed the closing of 
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such establishments once a week at 10:00 
p.m., either on Friday or Saturday. The 
validity of this by-law was never challenged. 

The contention was, on the part of the 
company, that the 1960 amendment to the 
Collective Agreement Act and the changes 
brought about by decree No. 1454 were 
illegal, ultra vires and discriminatory. On 
the other hand, the parity committee and the 
Provincial Attorney took the position that 
there was no contradiction either between 
the 1960 amendment and the Early Closing 
Act or between the provisions of the decree 
and the terms of the municipal by-law; that, 
on the contrary, they could exist side by 
side as they aimed at different objectives. 

Mr. Justice Blais noted that the Collective 
Agreement Act could extend to the workers 
and employers who were not bound by a 
collective agreement the juridicial effects of 
such an agreement signed by other persons 
but in the same economic sector, with the 
result that an agreement was imposed on 
the parties, the individuals or associations 
were deprived of the right to contract 
freely, and instead, they were bound to 
observe a contract in the preparation of 
which they did not participate and whose 
provisions they had no opportunity to dis- 
cuss. 

To avoid conflicts, Section 9 of the Act 
indicates clearly the obligatory provisions 
of the collective agreement that are subject 
to extension by a decree. These provisions 
are those respecting wages, hours of labour, 
apprenticeship and the ratio of apprentices 
and qualified workers in a given under- 
taking. The provisions regarding hours of 
labour were subject to various interpre- 
tations, but the 1960 amendment clarified 
the situation. 

Since then, the meaning of the words 
“hours of labour” has been extended and 
comprises the determination of working 
and non-working days, and the setting of 
the beginning and end of the working 
day. When a collective agreement deals with 
these subjects, they become binding in the 
same way as the provisions dealing with 
wages or apprenticeship on all employees 
and employers in the province or region 
covered by the decree. 

After having extended the meaning of 
the words “hours of labour” by the 1960 
amendment, the legislator was aware that 
the field of activity which was granted to 
the parity committee was covered, in part, 
by the Early Closing Act. Thus, he added 
in the second paragraph that wherever in 
a given territory there is a by-law adopted 
under the Early Closing Act or under any 
other general law or special Act relating 
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to the same purpose, “the time when a 
working day shall begin and end shall be 
included in the period during which the 
establishment concerned is permitted by the 
said by-law to be kept open.” In other 
words, the legislator provided that the par- 
ties to a collective agreement have the 
right to legislate regarding the hours of 
labour, but they should respect the munic- 
ipal by-laws adopted in pursuance to the 
Early Closing Act or other Acts by includ- 
ing the hours of beginning and ending of 
work within the time limit allowed by these 
by-laws for the stores to be kept open. 


In this respect, Mr. Justice Blais quoted 
counsel for the Attorney-General to the 
effect that, as a result of the 1960 amend- 
ment, the Lieutenant-Governor in Council 
could not provide for work to begin earlier 
or end later than provided in the municipal 
by-law, but he could provide that the work 
should start later and end earlier than pro- 
vided in the by-law. 


Mr. Justice Blais noted that the decree 
No. 1454 imposed 8:00 a.m. as the time 
to begin work all through the week and 
6:00 p.m. as the time to end work on 
Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day; 10:00 p.m. on Friday, and noon on 
Saturday. On the other hand, the by-law 
prohibited the closing of the commercial 
establishments later than 6:00 p.m. through- 
out the week; once a week, however, either 
on Friday or Saturday, such establishments 
could be closed at 10:00 p.m. The munici- 
pal by-law, he added, was concerned not 
with the opening but only with the closing 
time of stores and other commercial estab- 
lishments. The comparison of these two 
texts showed the difference in aims of the 
Early Closing Act and of the 1960 amend- 
ments to the Collective Agreement Act. 


The legislative aim of the Early Closing 
Act, Mr. Justice Blais continued, was to 
enable the municipalities to end the disorder 
and damaging competition by prohibiting 
the opening of stores before a stated hour, 
disregarding the nature, importance or mul- 
tiplicity of commerce. On the other hand, 
by amending Section 9 of the Collective 
Agreement Act in 1960, the Legislature 
clarified its ideas regarding hours of work. 
Already, by a decree, the parties to a 
collective agreement could legislate regard- 
ing hours of work; therefore, it was normal 
and logical that in 1960 the legislator 
granted the parties the power to determine 
the working and non-working days during 
the week and also the power to fix the 
hours of beginning and ending of work. 


In the opinion of Mr. Justice Blais, these 
two enactments of the provincial Legisla- 
ture were not contradictory, but each one 
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followed a course which perhaps was close 
to another but was also a parallel course 
and did not encroach on the other so 
long as the parity committee restricted the 
hours of beginning and ending of work 
within the limits set up by the municipal 
by-law. It would be an entirely different 
situation if the decree were to impose on 
commercial establishments an obligation to 
end the work at 7:00 or 8:00 p.m. or at 
11:00 p.m. Friday or Saturday. 

Counsel for the company argued that the 
decree of the parity committee was an 
intrusion in the municipal field and some- 
how stood in the way of the municipal 
by-law; that the decree affecting a small 
number of the commercial establishments 
should give way to the municipal by-law, 
which covered all the commercial estab- 
lishments; finally, that the decree, by its 
form and contents, deprived the business- 
men of vested interests. 

Regarding the submission that the decree 
of the parity committee entered indirectly 
into the municipal field, Mr. Justice Blais 
was of the opinion that the duty of the 
court was to find valid any legislative 
enactments that were reasonable and not 
against public order. If the legislator came 
to the conclusion that two bodies created 
by two enactments could co-exist and act 
in the same field of public activity for 
objectives that are different, then the legis- 
lator acted wisely by providing the excep- 
tion from the working of the municipal 
by-law as contained in the last paragraph of 
Section 9 of the Collective Agreement Act 
as amended. 

The legislator granted to the parity com- 
mittee the power to legislate regarding 
working and non-working days and to 
determine the hours of starting and ending 
the work in all cases where there was no 
municipal by-law regarding early closing. 
But, if there was such a by-law, the legis- 
lator granted to the parity committee the 
power to set up the hours of beginning and 
ending the work within the limits of time 
during which such a by-law allowed com- 
mercial establishments to remain open. In 
brief, the legislature allowed the parity 
committee to restrict the hours of work 
still more than the municipal by-law had 
done. Mr. Justice Blais concluded that, in 
those circumstances, the municipality and 
the parity committee act in a parallel direc- 
tion and do not contradict each other. 

Dealing with the submission that the new 
decree constituted an obstacle and was dis- 
criminatory to all the establishments with- 
in its coverage, Mr. Justice Blais was of 
the opinion that personal freedom stops 
where freedom of others begins. The court 
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is not concerned with the justification of 
social legislation of which the Collective 
Agreement Act is the central point, but 
nevertheless the court can appreciate that 
this Act was enacted in response to the 
needs of its time and caused some injus- 
tice to disappear. The decree in question 
did not discriminate among the merchants 
and was no hindrance in the operation of 
their business. The decree did not pro- 
hibit merchants from carrying on business 
on Saturday afternoon, it fixed the hour 
of the end of work for the employees; the 
proprietor is free to keep the establishment 
open as long as the municipal by-law per- 
mits. 

Regarding the company’s argument that 
the decree applied to some establishments 
only, while the by-law covered all estab- 
lishments, Mr. Justice Blais was of the 
opinion that the application of the decree 
to a small number of establishments did 
not make such a decree unconstitutional, 
ultra vires or illegal. 

Further, Mr. Justice Blais dealt with the 
argument that the decree caused the com- 
pany the loss of vested rights. He held 
that the Early Closing Act did not create 
any vested rights. The Act, as well as the 
decree, are prohibitive laws and none of 
them brings to individuals or corporations 
a right corresponding to an obligation. 
Before the enactment of the municipal by- 
law regarding the closing of shops, the com- 
pany could not claim that it acquired the 
right to work 12 hours per day or to open 
the stores at 7:00 a.m. or to close at 10:00 
p.m. and no such claim could be enter- 
tained after the enactment of these laws. 

Finally, Mr. Justice Blais dealt with the 
principle of interpretation applicable to the 
legal texts under consideration. 

He noted that there were two enactments 
originating from provincial legislature: the 
1960 amendments to the Collective Agree- 
ment Act and the Early Closing Act. In 
view of the powers conferred by each of 
these Acts, the municipality enacted the 
by-law in question and the parity commit- 
tee obtained the promulgation of decree 
No. 1454 of September 1960. 


Mr. Justice Blais quoted from Maxwell, 
On the Interpretation of Statutes, 10th ed. 
(1953) on p. 160 ff. the following passage 
stating a principle of interpretation which 
he thought to be applicable in the situation 
at bar: 

An author must be supposed to be consistent 
with himself, and, therefore, if in one place 
he has expressed his mind clearly, it ought 
to be presumed that he is still of the same 
mind in another place, unless it clearly appears 
that he has changed it. In this respect, the 
work of the legislature is treated in the 
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Same manner as that of any other author, and 
the language of every enactment must be con- 
strued as far as possible in accordance with 
the terms of every other statute which it does 
not in express terms modify or repeal. The 
law, therefore, will not allow revocation or 
alteration of a statute by construction when the 
words may be capable of proper operation 
without it. It cannot be assumed that Parlia- 
ment has given with one hand what it has 
taken away with another. But it is impossible 
to construe absolute contradictions. Conse- 
quently, if the provisions of a later Act are 
so inconsistent with, or repugnant to, those of 
an earlier Act that the two cannot stand to- 
gether, the earlier stands impliedly repealed by 
the later. 

Further, Mr. Justice Blais referred to 
several decisions of the courts regarding 
the interpretation of provincial statutes as 
well as the interpretation of municipal by- 
laws and ministerial decrees issued under 
provincial statutes. In application of the 
Maxwell principle, he added, if the provi- 
sions of the Early Closing Act contradict 
the 1960 amendment to the Collective 


Agreement Act, the latter should prevail. 


In the opinion of the court, these two 
enactments do not, however, contradict 
each other, since they aim at different 
objectives, and the legislator, in the second 
paragraph of the 1960 amendment, while 
maintaining in force the Early Closing Act, 
added to the Collective Agreement Act 
an additional right to restrict even more, 
for social purposes, the closing of the com- 
mercial establishments. 

Taking into account also the fact that 
the Collective Agreement Act was enacted 
in 1934 and the Early Closing Act in 
1925, and that the aim of the 1960 amend- 
ment was to put an end to any doubts 
regarding hours of work, Mr. Justice Blais 
concluded that the 1960 amendment was 
legal, constitutional and intra vires of the 
provincial legislature. 


Dealing next with the decree passed as a 
result of the amendment, Mr. Justice Blais 
considered that it took into consideration the 
exception provided in the third paragraph 
of Section 9 of the Act as amended in 
1960. It was permissible for the decree to 
limit the time of work still more than 
the by-law did. Further, there was nothing 
discriminatory in the decree because it 
came from an authority which was different 
from the authority which enacted the by- 
law. All the proprietors of the commercial 
establishments subject to the decree were 
treated in the same way without exception. 
Therefore, considering the powers granted 
by the 1960 amendment and the use of 
these powers by the parity committee and 
by the decree, Mr. Justice Blais held that 
the decree in question was intra vires and 
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that it did not contain anything illegal or 
discriminatory. 

In his concluding remarks, Mr. Justice 
Blais stressed that the Early Closing Act 
allows the municipality to legislate regard- 
ing the closing time of commercial estab- 
lishments, while the Collective Agreement 
Act allows the parity committee to 
legislate on hours of work. In practice, when 
exercising these powers, the municipality 
and the parity committee could en- 
croach on each other’s jurisdiction, and, in 
order to prevent such encroachment, the 
legislator imposed on the parity committee 
the obligation contained in the second 
paragraph of the 1960 amendment to the 
Collective Agreement Act, namely, to set 


the hours of work within the period during 
which the municipal by-law permitted the 
stores to be kept open. 

The court declared the 1960 amendment 
to the Collective Agreement Act and de- 
cree No. 1454 of September 1960, to be 
intra vires, legal, constitutional and non- 
discriminatory, and rejected the request for 
the writ of prohibition and ordered the 
Magistrate’s Court in Rimouski to proceed 
with the charges against the company as 
laid by the parity committee. La Ménagére 
Coop. v. Le Comité Paritaire du Commerce 
de Gros et de Detail de Rimouski et un 
autre et Procureur Général de la Province 
de Québec, (1962), R.J.C.S. March and 
April, 1962, No. 3 and 4, p. 164. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Prince Edward Island fixes $1-an-hour minimum wage for certain male employees 
Ontario amends Labour Relations Board rules of procedure for building industry 


In Prince Edward Island, a recent order 
issued by the Labour Relations Board set 
a minimum wage of $1 an hour for male 
employees in Charlottetown and Summer- 
side, subject to certain exceptions. 


Amendments to the rules of procedure 
of the Ontario Labour Relations Board laid 
down special rules for the construction 
industry. 


P.E.1. Male Minimum Wage Act 


The Prince Edward Island Labour Rela- 
tions Board recently issued a new minimum 
wage order fixing a minimum wage of $1 
an hour for men in Charlottetown and 
Summerside. The new order, the first to be 
issued under the Male Minimum Wage Act 
enacted in 1960, was approved by Minute- 
in-Council 583/62 and gazetted August 25 
to take effect from date of publication.* 

This is the third minimum wage order 
to be adopted in Prince Edward Island, two 
orders issued in 1960 under the Female 
Minimum Wage Act having established a 
minimum of $21 a week for experienced 
waitresses in Summerside and Charlottetown. 

The new order covers all male workers 
employed within the corporate limits of 
Charlottetown and Summerside except: 
farmers and fishermen, registered appren- 
tices, students employed outside regular 
school hours, persons whose wages are fixed 





*On September 6, the Chairman of the Labour 
Relations Board announced that the Board had 
suspended the order pending consideration of repre- 
sentations made to it. 
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by a labour-management contract under 
the Trade Union Act or the Industrial 
Relations Act in force at the date of the 
order, workers under 21 years of age, and 
provincial government employees. 

The new $1-an-hour minimum is based on 
a work week of 48 hours or on the normal 
number of hours worked in an establishment 
if less than 48. 

All time spent by the employee on the 
premises of the employer or elsewhere as 
directed, either at work, waiting for work, 
available for work or on call, is to be 
counted as time worked and must be paid 
for at the full hourly rate. 

Any time worked in excess of 48 hours 
in a week or in excess of the normal work- 
ing hours if less than 48, or on a Sunday 
or on a statutory holiday as defined in the 
Interpretation Act (usually ten holidays a 
year) must be paid for at the rate of time 
and one-half. 

Any employer who violates this order and 
any employee who agrees to the contraven- 
tion will be subject to the penalties provided 
in the Act. 


Ontario Labour Relations Act 


Amendments to the rules of procedure 
of the Ontario Labour Relations Board lay- 
ing down special rules for the construction 
industry were gazetted as O. Reg. 194/62 
on August 11. 


At the last session of the Legislature, 
provisions applicable only to the construc- 
tion industry were added to the Ontario 

(Continued on page 1199) 
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Productivity Council Approves Economic Studies Program 


| The National Productivity Council last 
month approved an expanding program of 
economic studies and work study recom- 
mended by top-level labour, management, 
education and government representatives 
who attended a two-day labour-manage- 
ment seminar at Dalhousie University, 
September 18 and 19. 

An advisory committee on economic 
studies is being formed by the Council 
under the chairmanship of one of Canada’s 
top economists to launch an economic 
studies program to be directed by a senior 
economist who will be appointed to the 
council staff. The economic studies will 
provide basic economic information for dis- 
cussion in a national forum of labour, 
Management, government and education 
representatives to be set up by the Council 
and for the information of the general 
public. 

Work study is also being given maximum 
emphasis by the council in its new program. 
Establishment of work study schools in 
three areas of Canada was approved by the 
Council and plans are already underway. A 
national work study training centre is also 
being planned. 

Council members heard a report on 
European labour - management - government 


economic co-operation from the leader of 
its recent mission to Europe, James A. 
Roberts, Deputy Minister of Trade and 
Commerce, which was submitted to the 
Council for consideration. The top-level 
team of education, labour, management and 
government representatives visited Sweden, 
Holland, West Germany, France, Belgium 
and Britain collecting general economic 
information and examples of economic co- 
operation by labour, management and 
government (L.G., Sept., p. 1011). The 
report will be released shortly by the 
Council. 

More labour-management seminars are 
being held by the Council across Canada 
in association with universities as part of 
its labour-management co-operation pro- 
gram. Provincial and local councils have 
been established in almost every province 
of Canada and are being organized in other 
areas and localities, it was also reported to 
the Council. 

The Council also received a research 
report on the Canadian electronics industry 
by its subcommittee on applied research. 
The report describes how the industry is 
doing research and development and points 
up the need for more industrial research to 
improve the national economic picture. 


nD 


Personnel in Employment Security 
(Continued from page 1181) 


Referring to computers, he said that “a 
kind of awesomeness” had grown up around 
them, which he described as unjustified. The 
computer is completely unable to perform 
what is called “value judgment,” but is 
extremely good at handling details and dull 
routine work. 


Automation Foundation 


P. L. Siemiller, General Vice-President of 
the International Association of Machinists, 
referred to a new foundation set up by US. 
Industries, Inc., and his union for the pur- 
pose of studying the effects of automation 
on employment (box, L.G., March, p. 324). 
Similar studies were being made by other 
manufacturing firms and other unions, he 
remarked. 

“The basic answer to the problems created 
by automation lies in the prosperity of our 
country,” said Mr. Siemiller. “When business 
is booming, displaced men can find other 
jobs, and so can hundreds of thousands of 


young workers who are coming out of the 
schools every year.” 


Election of Officers 


In the election of officers, others elected 
besides Marcel Guay, were: George Toll, 
Long Beach, Calif., and Edward C. Logsdon, 
Austin, Tex., WVice-Presidents: Myrtle B. 
Fowler, Tallulah, Ia., re-elected to a second 
term as Secretary; and Valmore Doucette, 
Berlin, N.H., Treasurer. All of these can- 
didates were elected without opposition. 

Harry J. Thompson, Winnipeg; Earl G. 
Tattrie, Toronto; and Robert A. Murray, 
Moncton, N.B., were elected to the execu- 
tive board. Mr. Tattrie was later named a 
member of the board’s subcommittee on 
audit and finance, and Mr. Murray a mem- 
ber of the subcommittee on the annual 
essay competition. At the same time, Leslie 
T. Fraser of Winnipeg was named Chair- 
man of the Association’s chapter activity 
committee. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance at July 31 virtually unchanged 
Statistics” show. Balance in fund increases by $16.5 million during month 
from total at end of June but 17.5 per cent lower than the number year earlier 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 212,000 on July 31. This 
was almost the same as the total of 214,300 
at the end of June, but about 17.5 per cent 
below the total of 257,000 at the end of 
July last year. 

Men accounted for more than three 
quarters of the decline from June 1961. 

Initial and renewal claims filed at local 
offices in July numbered 112,400. This was 
18,900, or 20 per cent, more than in June, 
but 10 per cent below the total for July 
last year. 

Of the 69,500 initial claims filed in July, 
some 62,700, or 90 per cent, were classed 
as separations from employment during the 
month, the remainder being requests for 
re-establishment of credits on behalf of 
persons who had exhausted benefit. In June 
slightly more than 85 per cent of the initial 
claims were thus classified. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 

The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries in July was estimated at 150,400, 
compared with 190,000 in June, and 191,000 
in July 1961. 

Payments during the month amounted 
to $14,500,000, in comparison with $18,- 
700,000 in June and $18,600,000 in July 
last year. 

The average weekly benefit payment was 
$22.98 in July, $23.45 in June and $23.13 
in July 1961. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for July showed that insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 


* See Tables E-1 to E-4, p. 1235, 
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4,407,326 employees who had made con- 
tributions to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund at one time or another since April 
T1962. 

At July 31, registered employers num- 


bered 336,557, an increase of 356 since 
June 30. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During July 8,053 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 5,114 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 143 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 2,796 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 196 cases, 
73 against employers and 123 against claim- 
ants.* 


Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 1,820.* 





*These do not necessarily relate to the inves- 
tigations conducted during this period. 










In a comparison of current unemploy- 
ment insurance statistics with those for a 
previous period, consideration should be 
given to relevant factors other than num- 
bers, such as the opening and closing of 
seasonal industries, increase in area popu- 
lation, influence of weather conditions, and 
the general employment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants.” 

A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the “live file’ at the local office 
as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time 
inevitably includes some whose claims are 
in process. 
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Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in July totalled $31,095,- 
690.37, compared with $27,501,857.13 in 
June and $29,052,187.30 in July 1961. 


Benefits paid in July totalled $14,511,- 
555.80, compared with $18,709,181.42 in 
June and $18,550,592.50 in July 1961. 

The balance in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund on July 31 was $45,227,973.03; 
on June 30 it was $28,643,838.46 and on 
July 31, 1961 it was $120,771,909.13. 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the National Employment Service 


Placements effected through the local 
offices of the National Employment Service 
during August amounted to some 140,700. 
This was an increase of 15.0 per cent over 
the total during the same month last year, 
and higher than in any previous August 
since 1944, 


Placements of men amounted to some 
89,900, up over last year by 16.9 per cent; 
placements of women, at some 50,800, rose 
by 11.7 per cent. 


Some 6,400 of the placements effected 
in August involved the movement of work- 
ers from one local office area to another, 
through the clearance facilities of the Na- 
tional Employment Service. Clearance ac- 
tivity was considerably higher than in Aug- 
ust last year, when 4,300 workers were 
moved between areas. This indicates that 
local labour supplies are less able to meet 
labour demands than was the case a year 
ago, a normal result of a decrease in un- 
employment. 


All regions were again successful in in- 
creasing the number of placements effected, 
although the degree of participation in the 
general improvement varied considerably. 


Regionally, the percentage changes in total 
placements over August 1961 were: 


Atlanticnel. aul. ose ae + 5.3 
OUEDEC aie), Metin... aera +30.4 
ONnigTiOns-- 3. te. ee +14.8 
Prairieste.of Mix nate: +17.9 
Pacihiconrstes. eeees. eon + 1.2 


Cumulative placement totals for the first 
eight months of 1962 amounted to some 
867,900, higher by 23.5 per cent than the 
total for the corresponding period in 1961 
and higher than in any previous year since 
1945, Indications are that the year 1962 
will record another postwar record in place- 
ment activity. 

Some 166,300 vacancies were notified 
to NES local offices by employers during 
August, an increase over the number last 
month and last year. Male vacancies, at 
102,800, were up over last year by 18.3 
per cent, and female vacancies increased by 
10.3 per cent to a total of some 63,500. 

During the first eight months of 1962, 
more than 1,031,000 vacancies have been 
notified to NES local offices, a total that is 
higher than that during the corresponding 
period in any year since 1947. 


8ist Meeting, National Employment Committee 


Tribute to the efficiency of and the ex- 
pansion in the operations of the National 
Employment Service during the past year 
was paid by the National Employment 
Committee at its 81st meeting in Ottawa 
at the end of August. The meeting was 
under the chairmanship of Frank N. McCal- 
lum, Oshawa, Past President of the Cana- 
dian Trucking Association. 


Committee members reported increasing 
use of the NES by employers in their man- 
power recruitment. Figures submitted by 
the NES showed that some 865,000 vacan- 
cies were notified by employers to local 
offices of the NES during the first seven 
months of 1962, an increase of 25.1 per 
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cent over 1961, and a higher number than 
in the corresponding period in any year 
since 1947. Placements effected on these 
vacancies totalled more than 727,000, the 
highest since 1945. 

The Committee noted that 67.5 per cent 
of Canadian urban employers now obtain 
their employees through the NES. This figure 
represents a steady increase over past years. 

A resolution was passed requesting the 
Commission to report to the next meeting 
of the Committee on the effects of eco- 
nomic policies upon the operations of the 
NES. The Committee voiced the fear that 
too-stringent economies levied upon the 
NES might hinder it from properly ful- 
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filling its function—efficiently placing work- 
ers in employment. The Committee thought 
that an inadequately staffed NES might hin- 
der improvement in the national economy. 

The Committee expressed its approval 
in principle of the growing trend toward 
providing increased facilities for academic 
training of unemployed workers to enable 
them to qualify for admission to vocational 
training. Without such training many of 
them would experience considerable diffi- 
culty meeting present-day job requirements, 
the Committee pointed out 

Women in the Canadian labour force, 
in terms of a percentage of the estimated 
population 14 years of age and over, have 
increased rapidly over the past four years, 
the Committee noted, whereas the propor- 


tion of men in the labour force in relation 
to population in the same age group has 
decreased. 

In July 1958, women over 14 years of 
age in the labour force made up 26.7 per 
cent of this age group in the population; by 
July 1962 this ratio had climbed to 30 per 
cent. Men in the same age group in the 
labour force declined from 84.4 per cent in 
July 1958 to 82.8 per cent in July 1962. 

The National Employment Committee 
consists of representatives of employers’ and 
employees’ organizations, and of national 
organizations of women, veterans, agricul- 
ture and welfare. The Committee’s function 
is to advise and assist the Unemployment 
Insurance Commission in carrying out the 
operations of the National Employment 
Service. 





Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2025, July 31, 1962 


(Translation) 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant filed an initial application for benefit 
on February 28, 1962, and registered for 
employment as a construction labourer. He 
had last worked as a truck driver for [a 
transport company] at $60 a week, from 
July 1961 to Monday, February 26, 1962. 


His explanation regarding the termination 
of his employment was: 


Dismissed because I refused to do overtime 
on Monday evening, without being paid. Re- 
ferred to this employment by your office, 48 
hours a week and time and a half after 48 
hours. As it turned out, the Company, having 
a large contract, made me work unpaid over- 
time and instead of 48 hours, I was doing 
about 58 hours. All the time I believed that 
my employer would pay me overtime. I spoke 
of it to... , my boss, who told me that 
I was paid for that time. Then, on Monday 
the 26th, they asked me again to work in 
the evening without being paid. I refused 
flatly and was dismissed. 


On March 6, 1962, the employer made 
the following comments: 

The last day that he worked for me till 
six in the evening, he told me that he was 


not going to work past 6 o’clock, and he left; 
that night, we finished at 7.30 p.m. 

He was hired at $60 per week, to finish 
early or late, which latter did not happen 
often, and not for long. For a transport com- 
pany it is practically impossible to finish ex- 
actly on the hour. 


On March 13, the insurance officer dis- 
qualified the claimant from receiving bene- 
fit from February 25, 1962, to April Tes 
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1962, under section 60 (1) of the Act, for 
having voluntarily left his employment 
without just cause. 


On March 20, the claimant appealed to 
a board of referees. His appeal reads in 
part as follows: 


For several months, it was necessary to work 
from 7 a.m. to 7.30 p.m. because [my super- 
visor] made me work as a labourer every 
evening from 6 to 7:30 p.m., loading my 
truck, which had to be ready for the following 
day. It had been agreed that the Company 
would pay a_ supplementary wage for this 
additional work, but I never received it. 


On February 26 last, at 6 p.m., not having 
eaten and being completely worn out, I wanted 
to put an end to the supervisor’s ambition by 
telling him as follows: “It is 6 o’clock, I am 
tired, I have not eaten. I do not want to 
work in the evening without being paid.” J 
took my working clothes and left without 
the supervisor saying anything whatsoever. 

On the morning of the following day, I 
returned to work and after working for a 
short time . .. the supervisor told me: “I 
have no more work for you. This man is 
replacing you. You will receive your unemploy- 
ment insurance books in a few days.” 

This is evidence that I did not leave of my 
own free will. When I refused to work in the 
evening without being paid, I simply wanted 
to remind the boss that he had no right to 
misuse us, and have never said anything that 
I would take back. This action on my part was 
simply to claim a perfect legitimate right .. . 


On April 9, the claimant forwarded to 
the local office of the Commission a letter, 
which contained the following: 

. . . When the basic wage was brought up 
from $50 to $60 per week, providing our 
helper disappeared, there was no question 
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that time-and-a-half would disappear for the 
extra time. 


It is not true that the extra work happened 
only occasionally and was not for long. I 
can say that the extra work showed up at 
least three evenings in five on the whole, and 
five evenings in every five during the last 
two months. In addition, this time varied from 
one to two hours and a half, but, on the 
whole, this period was of one and a half to 
two hours... 


The claimant was present when the board 
of referees heard his case on April 13. The 
board’s majority decision reads, in part: 

. .. The claimant told us this morning that 
when he began he was earning $50 a week and 
had a helper in his work. Shortly afterwards 
he asked for and obtained $60 a week but 
without help. The work consisted in trans- 
porting merchandise and in the evenings when 
he arrived back with his truck, about 5 o’clock 
to half past 5, he unloaded and prepared the 
following day’s work, which sometimes could 
last to about 7 o’clock or half past 7. The 
employee has worked at that place for eight 
months and it was only on that day that he 
decided to change his working conditions and 
finish at 6 o’clock. 


We don’t think that there has been any 
breach of contract and under the circumstances 
the members of the board of referees, by a 
majority, agree to uphold the insurance of- 
ficer’s decision and reject the claimant’s appeal. 


The dissenting member of the board 
expressed the opinion that, as the claimant 
had, for more than eight months, worked 
under difficult conditions, the fact he had 
refused on one evening to work after six 
o'clock was not a valid reason for being 
dismissed. 


On April 18, the claimant appealed to 
the Umpire for the same reasons as those 
he gave in his appeal to the board of 
referees and in his letter of April 9. 


Considerations and conclusions: The 
claimant has not established that his super- 
visor’s demand on the evening of February 
26, 1962, was not in agreement with the 
contract of employment which existed be- 
tween him and his employer. This is also 
the conclusion reached by the board of 
referees after having heard the claimant’s 
testimony. 


The dissent of one of the members of 
the board is chiefly based on a reason that 
might have led the claimant to act as he 
did, to wit, overtiredness on that day, and 
also on the fact that this was the first time 
he had acted in this way. This does not 
constitute a valid reason for removing the 
insurance officer’s decision. They were ex- 
tenuating circumstances, however, and I am 
going to take them into account in deciding 
to reduce the disqualification from six to 
four weeks. 


In all other respects, I dismiss the claim- 
ant’s appeal. 
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Decision CUB 2036, August 16, 1962 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant had worked as a messenger for [a bank] 
from December 1921 to December 28, 1961. 
On January 19, 1962, he made an initial 
application for unemployment insurance 
benefit in which he stated that his salary 
had been $300 a month and that he was 
retired effective January 1, 1962. 

The employer confirmed that the reason 
for separation was retirement but added 
that the claimant would be paid $300 a 
month from January 1 to June 15, 1962 as 
an “allowance prior to pension.” 

On January 31, 1962, the insurance of- 
ficer notified the claimant that, on the in- 
formation that had been presented, he was 
disqualified and benefit suspended from Jan- 
uary 14, 1962 to June 9, 1962, because “You 
are in receipt of your normal remuneration 
for full working weeks while your contract 
of service continues and have therefore not 
proven that you are unemployed, as re- 
quired by section 57(1) of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act and _ Regulations 
Lek Gp at 

The insurance officer also notified the 
claimant that his earnings for the week 
beginning June 10, 1962 were determined 
to be $57.75. On February 6, the claimant 
appealed to a board of referees regarding 
the monies he was receiving up to June 15. 

This money is not my regular wages up to 
that date as I earned approx. $330 per month 
while employed. This is not a compulsory pay- 
ment which has to be made by my employer. It 
is something my employer does voluntarily and 
if he decided I wouldn’t have been entitled 
to it I had no claim on it whatsoever. What 
the money would amount to would be a gift 
or a bonus because of my 40 years of service, 
nothing more. I do not feel that this money 


should be considered as earnings as I am not 
receiving it for services rendered. 


The following (Exhibit 6) is a record 
of a telephone conversation between the 
insurance officer and an officer of the 
bank on February 21: 


Allowance is an honorarium for good 
service and is based on years of service as 
follows: 

25 years and under 30 years 
30 years and under 35 years 5 months pay; 
35 years and over 6 months pay. 


Payment of pension does not begin until 
honorarium terminates or is completely paid. 

Honorarium is reduced by excessive sick 
leave taken but normal sick leave taken, e.g., 
14 days per month, does not affect the amount 
to be paid. Bank considers the claimant com- 
pletely separated from employment and not 
under contract of service. 

Claimant’s rate of pay was $3600 per year 
and bonus of 10 per cent, which is never 
quoted as pay rate. This accounts for claimant’s 
statement in his appeal that he was receiving 
$330 per month. 


4 months pay; 
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The claimant had excessive sick leave at one 
time during his service—therefore the possible 
6 months’ pay on retirement was reduced to 
54 months, to June 15, 1962. 


In a memorandum to the board of ref- 
erees, the insurance officer stated: 


On receipt of the information contained in 
Exhibit 6 the insurance officer reviewed the 
claim but decided not to alter his original de- 
cision. While the employer states that the con- 
tract of service was not continuing during the 
period that the claimant was in receipt of allow- 
ance in question, technically a contract of serv- 
ice is continuing as evidenced by the fact that 
the pension doesn’t commence until the monies 
are used up. 


The majority decision of the board of 
referees, which heard the case on March 9, 
reads: 


The claimant was present at the hearing 
on the request of the chairman .. . The claim- 
ant stated that he is being paid as he was 
before he retired; that he could take another 
job; that neither he nor the bank is contribut- 
ing to the fund. The board considered these 
facts along with the evidence presented in 
the submission... 

It is the majority decision of the board that 
the insurance officer correctly determined that 
the claimant should be considered as not un- 
employed during the period 14 January 1962 
to 9 June 1962 inclusive and that the deter- 
mination of earnings . . . was made properly. 
The claimant considers that he is completely 
separated from employment and the bank 
has stated that he is not under contract of 
service; nevertheless, the claimant receives 
his regular pay at the regular times and he 
cannot draw his pension until the so-called 
honorarium terminates or is completely paid. 
The majority of the board considers that the 
contract of service continues as long as the 
claimant is being paid regularly or until the 
pension commences... 

The appeal is disallowed by the majority of 
the board and the decision of the insurance 
officer upheld. 


The dissenting member of the board of 
referees stated: 


. . it is my opinion that this money he 
receives, although it is the same as his wages 
were previously, is intended as a severance 
pay or retirement pay according to his length 
of service with the bank and, as it has been 
said in past decisions, that if this money is 
paid in lump sums the claimant would be 
entitled to receive unemployment insurance; 
but I believe that if he is considered to be 
still in employment then the insurance office 
should see that the bank places stamps in his 
book for the five and one-half months he 
receives payment from the bank. In 172(2) (f) 
of the Regulations, it states “bonuses, gratui- 
ties, severance pay or retirement payments 
payable at the time of, or after, the termina- 
tion of the claimant’s contract of service.” 
Therefore, it is my conclusion that the claim- 
ant’s appeal should be allowed because of 
the bank’s statement that the claimant is com- 
pletely separated from his employment and not 
under contract of service. 
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On April 11 the claimant appealed to the 
Umpire and said: 

I wish to appeal the majority decision of 
the board of referees on the basis that it 
is erroneous. My views are based on the 
premise that I completely separated from my 
employment on 29 December, 1961, and that 
no contract of service existed between me and 
the employer during the period for which I 
have been disqualified. 

It seems entirely unfair on the one hand 
to consider the honorarium paid to me as 
earnings for unemployment insurance benefit, 
and on the other, not make deductions for 
contribution purposes. 


I believe that there is a significant point 
involved in this particular case, and it is 
therefore my request that the matter be re- 
ferred to the Umpire for a decision. 


The Chief of the Adjudication Division of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
in a statement of observations for con- 
sideration by the Umpire said: 

The claimant has expressed in his appeal 
the view that it is unfair to deny benefit, as 
contributions are not required during this 
period. The provisions applicable to the pay- 
ment of benefit in this case are different from 
those applicable to the payment of contribu- 
tions. Therefore, the fact that contributions are 
not payable cannot affect the question at issue. 
Furthermore, the claimant’s contention is not 
that contributions are payable under the Un- 
employment Insurance Act for this period and, 
as noted by the Umpire in CUB 1655 and 
other decisions, this question is not before him 
for decision. 

It is submitted that the decision of the board 
of referees has correctly assessed the facts in 
this case and has correctly applied the rele- 
vant provisions in accordance with the prin- 
ciples outlined in numerous decisions of the 
Umpire and particularly in CUB 1869, which 
was noted in the submission to the board of 
referees. The decison of the board should 
therefore be upheld. 


Considerations and conclusions: The fact 
that the claimant’s name was retained on 
the payroll of his employer until June 15, 
1962, and the further fact that the effective 
date of his actual retirement on pension 
was June 16, 1962 are not sufficient, alone, 
to prove that the employer-employee rela- 
tionship continued during the period January 
1 to June 15, 1962. 


Both the claimant and his employer have 
denied the existence of such a relationship 
and, as there is no evidence (a) that the 
54 months comprising the period in question 
were counted as months of service for 
pension purposes and (b) that the ordinary 
deductions for the same or other similar 
purposes were made from the claimant’s 
“allowance,” I see no valid reason to con- 
sider that the claimant’s contract of service 
continued during the period in question. 
Consequently, the claimant’s case, in my 
view, is not one to which subsection (5) of 
Regulation 155 applies, and I so decide. 
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Furthermore, the claimant’s statement 
that the monthly payments he received from 
his employer for the period January 1 to 
June 15, 1962 were not compulsory pay- 
ments and that if the latter had decided not 
to make them he would have no claim on 
them “whatsoever” constitutes prima facie, 
and in the absence of proof to the con- 
trary, satisfactory evidence that such pay- 
ments were not an income “arising out of 


his contract of employment” within the 
meaning of that expression in Regulation 
172 (1) (b). Those payments were in the 
nature of bonuses or gratuities and, there- 
fore, shall not be considered as earnings 
pursuant to subsection (2) of that Regula- 
tion. 

I consequently decide to allow the claim- 
ant’s appeal. 


a el 


Recent Regulations 


(Continued from page 1192) 


Labour Relations Act and the Board was 
authorized to make special rules to expedite 
proceedings in that industry. 

The new regulations set out the pro- 
cedures to be followed in the construction 
industry when applying for certification and 
prescribe special forms. They also lay down 
rules regarding the fixing of “terminal 
dates,” that is, the time limits within which 
interventions, objections and representations 
must be filed. 

Terminal dates for applications for certi- 
fication in the construction industry may 
not be less than four or more than six 
days after the Registrar serves the employer 
with the notices of application for posting, if 
served personally, or after the day on which 
the notices were mailed, if served by mail. 
In other industries the time limit remains 
from 5 to 10 days. 


Among other information, the special 
form prescribed for use in the construction 
industry requires an applicant for certifica- 
tion to give the specific nature of the 
respondent’s business affected by the appli- 


cation, and a detailed description of the 
unit of employees of the respondent that 
the applicant claims to be appropriate for 
collective bargaining, including the munic- 
ipality or other geographic area affected. 
If a pre-hearing representation vote is 
requested, however, the general form must 
be used and the rules applicable to other 
industries will apply. 

Another new rule for the construction 
industry provides that a trade union wishing 
to intervene in any certification proceedings 
must notify the Registrar immediately by 
telegram and file its intervention not later 
than the terminal date. 


CORRECTION 


On page 965 of the August number, 
column 2, in the description of the new 
special order governing truck drivers— 
Order No. 8 (1962) under the Saskatchewan 
Minimum Wage Act—the minimum rate 
quoted for swampers and helpers under the 
former order, “90 cents a mile,” should have 
been 90 cents an hour. 


TS EE IE I Ha 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during August 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During August the Department of Labour prepared 150 wage schedules for inclusion 
in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Government and 
its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, remodelling, 
repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 134 contracts in these categories was 
awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition, 91 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and the 
Departments of Defence Production, Northern Affairs and National Resources, Post Office, 
Public Works and Transport. 


A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 
amie (The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 

at: 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 


(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in August for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited ........ 1 $ 1,358.00 
Defence “Production 2-7 2.3... 181 1,073,690.00 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour These wage schedules are thereupon in- 


legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classification to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is however, included therein and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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Northern Affairs and National Resources ... D 72,515.00 


PomuOiiice aay, WOT ieN.). RAGE... 6 205,996.20 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police ................ 5 18,383.60 


(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equip- 
ment provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours Shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, or if 
there be no such custom, then fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during August 


During August the sum of $1,320.49 was collected from nine contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their subcon- 
tractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribu- 
tion to the 103 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during August 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont: Walter G Mansveld, painting Bld 432; Triangle Paving Ltd, paving 
of streets, driveways, etc. 


Department of Agriculture 


Melfort Sask: Valleau Construction Ltd, alterations to electrical distribution system, 
Experimental Farm. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Montreal Que: Edgar Milot Inc, exterior painting of 348 housing units, Benny Farm. 
Pointe aux Trembles Que: Planned Renovators Ltd, painting front halls & stairways in 
25 bldgs, St George Gardens Housing Project. Sherbrooke Que: Dependable Painting Ltd, 
exterior painting of houses. Ville St Michel Que: Planned Renovators Ltd, exterior paint- 
ing of apartment blocks (Terrasse St Michel). Toronto Ont: Dell Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of high rise apartment bldg & outside work (FP 9/59, Phase 11), Warden 
Avenue. Windsor Ont: Carl S Schaum, landscaping for 57 housing units & high rise bldg 
(FP 5/59, Phase 11). Pinawa Man: Pearson Construction Co Ltd, construction of water 
treatment plant (Job 24). 


In addition, this Corporation awarded five contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Lorette Indian Agency Que: Alexandre Darveau, installation of water supply & sewer 
extension, Lorette IR. James Bay Indian Agency Ont: Pulsifer Construction Ltd, roof 
repairs, Moose Factory IRS. Portage la Prairie Indian Agency Man: The Harper Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, renovations to mechanical services (Phase 1, boiler plant improvements), 
Birtle IRS; Black-Gold Construction, reconstruction of road, Lizard Point IR. Battleford 
Indian Agency Sask: Bodards Ltd, installation of fire protection system, etc, Onion Lake 
IRS. Duck Lake Indian Agency Sask: Berg’s Plumbing & Heating Ltd, moving & renovat- 
ing school, Beardy, IR. Touchwood Indian Agency Sask: Philip Kram, construction of road, 
Poorman’s IR. Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: G S Pomerleau, road construction, Alexis 
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IR. Lesser Slave Lake Indian Agency Alta: Walter Schmidt, construction of houses, 
Sturgeon Lake IR. Saddle Lake Indian Agency Alta: Bucks Construction, road grading & 
gravelling, Saddle Lake IR; Knull & Reimer Ltd, road construction, Whitefish Lake IR. 
Stony-Sarcee Indian Agency Alta: Dryden Construction & Electrical Contractors, extension 
to power line, Sarcee IR. Fort St John Indian Agency B C: Paul Kinderwater, construction 
of school, staff residence, etc., Doig River IR No. 206. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Dartmouth NS: Annapolis Valley Construction Ltd, construction of Tacan Bldg & 
tower, HMCS Shearwater. Halifax N S: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, re-roofing of 
Bldg 24, HMCS Stadacona. Chatham N B: Modern Construction Ltd, construction of 
armament bldgs with services, RCAF Station. Ottawa Ont: Taggart Construction Ltd, 
construction of roads & sewers, DRB, Shirley Bay. One contract in the restricted category. 


Building and Maintenance 


Summerside P E I: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, re-roofing various bldgs, RCAF 
Station. Halifax N S: Boudreau Sheet Metal Works Ltd, asbestos shingling of two drill 
halls. Bagotville Que: The Tower Company (1961) Ltd, construction of GCA Bldg, RCAF 
Station. Longue Pointe Que: Morin & Plante Co Ltd, re-roofing various bldgs, COD. 
Rivers Man: Zenith Paving Ltd, asphalt resurfacing of PMQ driveways, RCAF Station. 
Winnipeg Man: Belco Building & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of various bldgs, 
RCAF Station. 


Department of Defence Production 


Aldershot N S: Wallace & Tiernan Ltd, installation of chlorinator in Bldg #2, Camp 
area. Amherst N S: EH Campbell, replacement of heating system at Armoury. Cornwallis 
N §S: Donald J Lowe, exterior painting of various bldgs, HMCS Cornwallis; Webb 
Engineering Ltd, renewal of upper sections of steel smoke stacks, CHP, HMCS Cornwallis. 
Debert N S: Currie E Geldart, repairs to drill hall, Camp; Warren (Maritimes) Ltd, 
repairs to pavement, Air Field. Halifax N S: Nova Scotia Waterproofers Ltd, repairs to 
masonry at Bldg #33, Willow Park. Shearwater N S: H C Gray, exterior & interior paint- 
ing, Hampton Gray School, RCN Air Station. Camp Gagetown N B: Cowan Construction 
Co, supply & erection of Coseley frame for National Survival Training Site. Coaticook 
Que: William Lavallee Construction Ltd, repairs to masonry & roofing at Armoury. Val- 
cartier Que: Marbo Enr, exterior painting of bldgs, Camp. Centralia Ont: Robert Chapman 
& Son, repainting exterior of 91 PMQs, RCAF Station. Downsview Ont: A P Green Fire- 
brick Co Ltd, resetting of boiler No 2, Plant 2, RCAF Station. Petawawa Ont: Malach 
Roofing & Flooring Ltd, installation of flashing & roof; Louis Markus & Son Ltd, installa- 
tion of overhead doors, Camp. Fort Churchill Man: Lacey Construction Ltd, installation of 
pewer-operated door. Edmonton Alta: Bond & Leitch Ltd, damp-proofing shower rooms, 
Griesbach Barracks. Victoria B C: Old Country Industrial Contractors Ltd, painting interior 
of Bldg No 25 (Grant Block), Royal Roads. 


In addition, this Department awarded 56 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: Standard Paving Maritime Ltd, paving areas at Richmond Terminals. 
Three Rivers Que: L O Trottier & Fils Ltee, construction of wharf at Section 7. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Fundy National Park N B: M. D. Chown & Sons, construction of various bldgs, etc. 
Waterton Lakes National Park Alta: Big Indian Drilling Co Ltd, drilling of test holes. 
Fort Franklin N W T: St Laurent Construction Ltd, construction of bldgs. Fort Resolution 
N W T: St Laurent Construction Ltd, construction of house & addition to school. 


In addition, this Department awarded four contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Post Office Department 


This Department awarded two contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 
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Department of Public Works 


Channel (Port aux Basques) Nfld: Benson Builders Ltd, wharf repairs & extension. 
Deer Harbour Nfid: Benson Builders Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Robert’s Arm Nfld: 
Benson Builders Ltd, wharf reconstruction. St John’s Nfld: T C Gorman (Nova Scotia) 
Ltd, harbour improvements; Sanitary Cleaners, window cleaning, federal bldgs. South 
Dildo Nfld: H Drover & Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Goose Bay (Happy Valley Labr) Nfld: 
Henry J Kaiser Co (Canada) Ltd, application of concrete overlay in shed. West St 
Modiste (Labr) Nfld: Gid Sacrey Ltd, construction of community stage. North Rustico 
P E I: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, harbour improvements (landing extension). Bridgewater 
N S: Blake Taylor, wharf repairs. Dartmouth N S: The J P Porter Co Ltd, wharf extension, 
part “A.” Lower Jordan Bay N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, construction of wharf. Sand- 
ford N S: B & M Comeau Construction Co Ltd, breakwater improvements. Springhill N S: 
Parsons Construction Co Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Sydney Mines N S: MR 
Chappell Ltd, construction of federal bldg. Alma N B:; Robert Lloyd Galbraith, repairs to 
breakwaters. Saint John N B: Vincent Construction Co Ltd, repointing & repairs, New 
Post Office Bldg. Sussex N B: Simpson Construction Ltd, construction of federal bldg. 
Val Comeau N B: Comeau & Savoie Construction Ltd, construction of stone wall & 
dredging. Cloridorme Que: J Etienne Beaudoin, construction of protection works. Matane 
Que: Georges Tremblay, construction of protection works; L O Trottier & Fils Ltee, harbour 
improvements (east breakwater reconstruction). Mont Louis Que: Horace Lemieux, Gaspe 
Copper wharf repairs. Parent Que: Michel Rivard Ltee, construction of post office bldg. 
Ste Anne de Beaupre Que: Construction Orleans Inc, wharf repairs. St Joachim de Tourelle 
Que: Adrien Collin & Aime Labrie, reconstruction of protection wall. St Laurent Que: 
J M Cote, modifications & alterations for National Film Board, 3255 Cote de Liesse Road. 
Hanover Ont: Mel Wedow Construction, construction of federal bldg. Leamington Ont: 
Dean Construction Co Ltd, wharf widening. Midland Ont: Stellmar Contracting Co Ltd, 
harbour facilities. Ottawa Ont: W D Laflamme Ltd, rehabilitation of Chaudiere crossing, 
Buchanan & OHE canal bridges; Canadian Refractories Construction Ltd, refractory repairs 
to boilers in various bldgs; Nelson Purdy Cartage, removal of ashes, Plouffe Park, Cliff St, 
Riverside Drive & Central Experimental Farm. Pelee Island Ont: Ontario Marine & Dredg- 
ing Ltd, construction of breakwater. Petawawa Ont: M Sullivan & Son Ltd, addition to office 
bidg, Forest Experimental Station. Petrolia Ont: Maaten Construction Co Ltd, construction 
of federal bldg. Toronto Ont: McNamara Construction of Ontario Ltd, construction of 
UIC Bldg. Boissevain Man: The Harper Construction Co Ltd, installation of sewage disposal 
system, International Peace Gardens. Gimli Man: Gimli Construction Co Ltd, wharf 
repairs. Riding Mountain National Park Man: Kent Construction (Brandon) Ltd, grading, 
culverts & surface treatment, McKinnon Creek ski hill access road. Selkirk Man: Peter 
Boorberg Enterprises Ltd, wharf repairs. Leader Sask: Knutson Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of post office bldg. High Prairie Alta: Forest Construction Ltd, construction of 
federal bldg. Lacombe Alta: Mr & Mrs R. Keitel, cleaning interior of federal bldg. White- 
court Alta: R Holzer Construction Ltd, additions & alterations to post office bldg. Agassiz 
B C: Commercial Plumbing & Heating Ltd, installation of plumbing system, Mountain 
Camp; West Coast Painting Co Ltd, exterior & interior painting, Mountain Camp; S & S 
Electric Ltd, electrical installations, Mountain Camp; Argus Installation Ltd, heating 
installations, Mountain Camp. Glacier & Mount Revelstoke National Parks B C: Astra 
Construction Co, erection of guide fence & seeding. Vancouver B C: Mainland Installations 
Ltd, alterations to Customs House. Victoria B C: Excelsior Building Maintenance Ltd, 
cleaning for Unemployment Insurance Commission (rented bldg). Coppermine N W Tf: 
Fuller & Knowles Co Ltd, installation of mechanical & electrical work for various bldgs. 
Hay River N W T: Mamczasz Bridge Construction, construction of bridge over the West 
Channel. Tuktoyaktuk N W T: Canadian Equipment Sales & Service Co Ltd, installation of 
bulk oil storage system; Fuller & Knowles Co Ltd, installation of mechanical & electrical 
work for bath house & laundry. Wood Buffalo National Park N W T: Vernon E Sandy 
Contractors Ltd, construction of development road, Pine Lake to Jackfish River. 

In addition, this Department awarded 22 contracts containing the General Fair Wages. 


Clause. 
The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Beauharnois Que: Frost Steel & Wire Co Quebec Ltd, supply & erection of chain link 
fencing at east side of Lower Beauharnois Lock. Lachine Que: St Lawrence Steeplejacks 
Co Ltd, painting of Bridge No 4, Lachine Canal. Montreal Que: Frost Steel & Wire Co 

(Continued on page 1210) 
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PRICES AND THE COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, September 1962 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
declined 0.3 per cent from 131.4 to 131.0 
between August and September.* A decrease 
in the food index accounted for most of 
the decline. Moderate declines occurred 
also in the transportation and recreation 
and reading indexes. The housing and cloth- 
ing indexes rose somewhat, however, and 
the health and personal care, and the 
tobacco and alcohol indexes, remained 
unchanged. 

The index one year earlier was 129.1. 


The food index declined 1.2 per cent 
from 128.4 to 126.8 despite further price 
increases for beef and higher prices for 
cured pork, eggs, poultry, citrus fruits, 
bananas and fats. These were more than 
balanced by sharp seasonal declines for a 
wide range of fresh fruits and vegetables, 
particularly potatoes, tomatoes, corn, apples, 
peaches and grapes. Price declines also 
occurred for fresh pork and butter. 


The housing index rose 0.1 per cent from 
135.1 to 135.2 as the household operation 
component moved to a higher level, the 
shelter component remaining unchanged. In 
household operation, prices were higher for 
fuel, furniture, floor coverings, textiles, 
utensils and equipment, with household 
supply prices lower. In shelter, rents were 
unchanged but the home-ownership index 
increased. 

The clothing index rose 0.5 per cent from 
112.7 to 113.3 as prices of a number of 
items of men’s, women’s and children’s wear 
advanced not only from summer sales levels 
but also beyond pre-sales levels. Prices were 
also higher for men’s shoes, piece goods 
and clothing services, which cover laundry, 
dry cleaning and shoe repairs. 


The transportation index declined 0.4 per 
cent from 140.8 to 140.3 as a result of a 
drop in the automobile operation com- 
ponent. Lower prices for new passenger 
cars, gasoline, tires, muffler replacement and 
batteries offset price increases for lubrica- 
tion, fender repairs and brake relining. In 
passenger cars, most cities reported seasonal 
declines for year-end 1962 models although 
prices held generally firm with a scatter of 
price increases for some models. 





See Table F-1, p. 1228, 
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The health and personal care index was 
unchanged at 158.2. The health component 
remained at its previous level, and a frac- 
tional decline in the personal care com- 
ponent was not sufficient to move the index. 

The recreation and reading index declined 
0.1 per cent from 147.8 to 147.6; the read- 
ing component was unchanged, and lower 
prices for bicycles and television repairs 
moved the recreation component. 

The tobacco and alcohol index remained 
unchanged at 118.0. 

Group indexes in September 1962 were: 
food 126.8, housing 135.2, clothing 113.3, 
transportation 140.3, health and personal 
care 158.2, recreation and reading 147.6, 
and tobacco and alcohol 118.0. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, August 1962 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) rose 
in eight of the ten regional cities* between 
July and August. Indexes in Winnipeg and 
Vancouver declined slightly. 

Increases ranged from 0.1 per cent in 
Edmonton-Calgary to 1.2 per cent in St. 
John’s, Nfld. 

Food indexes rose in eight cities and 
decreased in two. Housing indexes were 
higher in five cities, unchanged in three and 
lower in the other two. Clothing indexes 
showed no change in five cities and declined 
in five. Transportation indexes were constant 
in eight cities, increased in one and de- 
creased in one. The health and personal care 
index fell in all cities except St. John’s, 
Nfid., where it increased. Unchanged indexes 
for recreation and reading are noted in six 
cities, with increases in three and a decrease 
in one. Indexes for tobacco and alcohol 
rose in four cities, remained constant in five, 
and declined in one. 

Percentage changes in regional consumer 
price indexes between July and August 
were: St. John’s +-1.2, Halifax +-0.8, Saint 
John +0.7, Montreal +0.4, Ottawa +-0.4, 
Toronto +0.4, Saskatoon-Regina +0.3, 
Edmonton-Calgary +0.1, Winnipeg —0.1, 
and Vancouver —0.1. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes between July and August were: St. 
John’s +1.4 to 118.7+; Halifax +1.0 to 
131.3; Saint John +0.9 to 132.7; Montreal 
+0.5 to 131.6; Ottawa +-0.5 to 132.4; 


*See Table F-2, p. 1228. 
tOn base June 1951—= 100. 
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Toronto +0.5 to 133.1; Saskatoon-Regina 
+0.4 to 128.3; Edmonton-Calgary +-0.1 to 
126.5; Winnipeg —0.1 to 129.4; Vancouver 
—0.1 to 129.7. 


Wholesale Price Index, August 1962 


The general wholesale index (1935-39=— 
100) rose to 242.5 in August, up 0.5 per 
cent from the July index of 241.3, and 3.4 
per cent from the August 1961 index of 
234.5. 

Four major group indexes were higher in 
August, two declined, and two groups, non- 
ferrous metal products and non-metallic 
minerals products, were unchanged. 

The animal products group index rose 
2.0 per cent to 271.8 from 266.6, the tex- 
tile products group rose 0.6 per cent to 
244.3 from 242.7, the wood products group 
index moved up 0.5 per cent to 319.0 from 
317.4, and the vegetable products group 
index advanced slightly to 212.3 from 212.2. 

Two major group indexes were lower by 
0.2 per cent or less in August: chemical 
products to 191.0 from 191.4, and iron 
products to 255.6 from 255.9. 

The non-ferrous metal products and non- 
metallic mineral products indexes were 
unchanged at 193.2 and 190.0, respectively. 

The residential building material price 
index (1935-39=100) eased down to 296.8 
from 296.9 between July and August. On 
the base 1949=100, it was unchanged at 
130.2. 

The price index of non-residential build- 
ing materials (J949=100) edged up to 
132,0.from 131.9; 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, August 1962 


The United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) remained at 105.5 between 
mid-July and mid-August, a period in which 
it historically has declined about 0.2 per 
cent. The August 1962 index was 1.2 per 
cent higher than that for August last year. 

Although the index showed no net change 
during the month, the group indexes showed 
mixed movements: the indexes for trans- 
portation and for reading and recreation 
went up, those for apparel and for other 
goods and services went down. Although 
prices for meats and some fresh fruits were 
higher, for other fresh fruits and vegetables 
they were lower, with the result that the 
food group index was unchanged. 

The medical care group index was un- 
changed for the first time since June 1954. 


British Index of Retail Prices, July 1962 


The British index of retail prices (Jan. 
16, 1962=100) declined from 102.9 to 
102.5 between mid-June and mid-July. On 
the former base,’ Jan. 17, °1956==100;° it 
dropped from 120.9 to 120.4; in July 1961 
the index on this base was 114.6. 

A marked fall in the price of potatoes 
and lesser drops in the prices of tomatoes 
and other fresh vegetables were partly offset 
by a rise in the price of eggs. The durable 
household goods index rose less than 1 
per cent and all other groups were little 
changed. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should communi- 
cate with the publishers. Publications listed 
may be borrowed by making application 
to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month 
in which it was listed in the LABOUR 
GAZETTE. List No. 168 


Accident Prevention 


1. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF LABOUR. 
Guarding of Hand-fed Platen Machines. 
London, HMSO, 1962. Pp. 12. 
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2. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF LABOUR. 
Safety in the Use of Machinery in Bakeries. 
London, HMSO, 1962. Pp. 80. 


Accidents 


3. GREAT BRITAIN. FACTORY INSPECTOR- 
ATE. Guide to Statistics collected by H. M. 
Factory Inspectorate. London, HMSO, 1960. 


The aim of this booklet “is to provide 
information about the scope and methods 
of collection and treatment of accident statis- 
tics, in order to help those who use the fig- 
ures to understand and interpret them. The 
statistics show where accidents happen, their 
nature and the circumstances in which they 
occur.” 
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4. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Roofing Operations. Washington, GPO, 
1962. PD. aos 

Describes an investigation made under the 
child-labor provisions of the U.S. Fair Labor 
Standards Act, to determine whether roofing 
operations are too dangerous for the employ- 
ment of 16- and 17-year-old minors and should 
be subject to the 18-year minimum employ- 
ment age. 


Annual Reports 


5. Nova SCOTIA. WORKMEN’S COMPEN- 
SATION BoaRD. Report for 1961. Halifax, 
Queen’s Printer, 1962. Pp. 29. 


6. ONTARIO. WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Boarp. Annual Report, 1961. Toronto, 
Queens). Printer,, 19622,.Pp,, 103; 


7. QUEBEC (PROV.) WORKMEN’S COM- 
PENSATION COMMISSION. Thirty-fourth An- 
nual Report, 1961. 34e rapport annuel. 
Quebec, 1962. Pp. 43. (Text in French and 
English. ) 


Business Cycles 


8. HABERLER, GOTTFRIED. Prosperity and 
Depression; a Theoretical Analysis of Cy- 
clical Movements. New rev. and enl. [i.e. 
4th] ed. London, Allen & Unwin, 1960. Pp. 
520. 

“The present study confines itself to the 
task of analysing existing theories of the 
business cycle and deriving therefrom a syn- 
thetic account of the nature and_ possible 
causes of economic fluctuations.” 


9. SHISKIN, JuLius. Electronic Compu- 
ters and Business Indicators. New York, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, 
TOS 7. Bpit219-2672 

Discusses how electronic computers aid in 


business forecasting and in analyzing business 
cycles. 


Disabled—Rehabilitation 


10. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Workmen’s Compensation and the Physi- 
cally Handicapped Worker. Washington, 
SPO W1961., Powe 


Demonstrates that American employers will 
not have higher workmen’s compensation costs 
because they employ physically handicapped 
workers. 


11. U.S. PRESIDENT’s COMMITTEE ON 
EMPLOYMENT OF THE PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED. ADVISORY COUNCIL. Special Report 
to the President, December 14, 1961. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 45. 


Contains a summary of activities of major 
Federal departments and agencies working 
with and for the handicapped during President 
Kennedy’s first year in office. 


Economic Conditions 


12. COMMITTEE FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOP- 
MENT. Economic Literacy for Americans, a 
Program for Schools and for Citizens. A 
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Statement on National Policy by the Re- 
search and Policy Committee of the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, February 
1962. New York; 1962. Pp. 55. 


Suggests some ways of teaching economics 
to make the subject understandable to more 
people. 

13. DENISON, EDWARD FULTON. The 
Sources of Economic Growth in the United 
States and the Alternatives before us. New 
York, Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, 1962. Pp. 297. 

Considers labour, land and capital as ele- 
ments in economic growth and the advance 


of productivity, and suggests means of increas- 
ing the growth rate. 


Education 


14. JACKSON, ROBERT WILLIAM BRIERLY. 
The Atkinson Study of Utilization of Stu- 
dent Resources in Ontario; Report submitted 
to the National Conference of Canadian 
Universities, June 5, 1958. Toronto, Dept. 
of Educational Research, Ontario College 
of Education, University of Toronto, 1958. 
EG ae 


The Atkinson Study is a follow-up study 
of students enrolled in Grade 13 courses in 
Ontario during the 1955-56 school year. The 
author tells something of the background and 
history and findings of this study. 

15. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMITEE ON 
EDUCATION AND LABOR. Emergency Educa- 
tional Aid Act of 1961; Report to accom- 
pany H. R. 8890. Washington, GPO, 1961. 
Pp. 2: 


The U.S. Congressional Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor considered legislation having 
to do with federal assistance in school con- 
struction. 


Education, Vocational 


16. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. An 
Analysis of the Carpentry Trade. Rev. ed. 
Prepared by a National Committee ap- 
pointed by the Department of Labour. Ot- 
tawa, Queen’s Printer, 1961. Pp. 123. 


17. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
An Analysis of the Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning Trade. Prepared by a Na- 
tional Committee appointed by the De- 
partment of Labour. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer,* 1961. Pp. iL.1131. 


18. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Vocational Training Program in Canada. 
Part D. Vocational Training Needs in Cana- 
dian Agriculture. Ottawa, 1962. Pp. 92. No. 
5 in the series, Research Program on the 
Training of Skilled Manpower. 
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19. MONTREAL. BOARD OF TRADE. EM- 
PLOYEE RELATIONS SECTION. Developing 
Employee Skills; a Panel Discussion .. . 
April 10th, 1962 . .. Montreal. Montreal, 
IIGZA RDA 9: 

The three speakers on the panel were Mr. 
D. B. Best, Personnel Superintendent, Northern 
Eelectric Company, Montreal; Mr. W. W. 
Werry, Vice-Principal of the Montreal Institute 
of Technology; and, Mr. J. P. Francis, Director 
of the Economics and Research Branch, De- 
partment of Labour, Ottawa. The speakers 
dealt with the problem of the shortage of 
skilled technicians in some areas of the labour 
market and serious unemployment in others. 
Various suggestions were made for dealing 
with the question of in-plant training, courses 
in technical institutes, and federal assistance 
to the provinces in technical and vocational 
training. 

20. U.S. CONGRESS. HOUSE. COMMITEE 
ON EDUCATION AND LABOR. Manpower De- 
velopment and Training Act of 1961; Re- 
port to accompany H.R. 8399. Washing- 
ton, GPO! 1961: Pp: *29. 

The bill (H.R. 8399) was intended to pro- 
vide aid for workers to adjust to problems 
arising out of automation, rapid technological 
advances and other changes in the structure 
of the economy. 


Electronic Data Processing 


21. AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIA- 
TION. Advances in Management Informa- 
tion Systems Techniques. New York, c1962. 
Pp *t6: 


22. Hoos, IDA RUSSAKOFF. Automation 
in the Office. Washington, Public Affairs 
Press. 1961...P):..1 30. 

Concerns the possible long-run effects of 
automation on the clerical labour force. The 
author based her study on interviews with 
office personnel ranging from top management 
to file clerks in manufacturing companies, 
banks, insurance companies, government of- 
fices, electronic data-processing equipment man- 
ufacturing plants, etc. 


Industrial Relations 


23. ASIAN REGIONAL SEMINAR ON THE 
PREVENTION AND SETTLEMENT OF INDUS- 
TRIAL DISPUTES, KUALA Lumpur, 1961. 
Report. (Geneva?] International Labour 
Organization [19627] Pp. 20, 5, 4. At head 
of title: ARSID/1961/D.25. International 
Labour Organization. 


24. Evans, HyweELL_. Government Regu- 
lations of Industrial Relations; a Compara- 
tive Study of United States and British 
Experience. Ithaca, New York State School 
of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell 
University, 1961. Pp. 116. 


A comparison of labour legislation in the 
U.S. and Great Britain, with special emphasis 
on the National Labor Relations Act of 1935 
(the Wagner Act) and the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947 (the Taft-Hartley Act). 
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25. LEVINSON, HAROLD MYER. Collective 
Bargaining in the Steel Industry: Pattern 
Setter or Pattern Follower? Detroit, In- 
stitute of Labor and Industrial Relations, 
University of Michigan-Wayne State Uni- 
versity, c1962. Pp. 99. 


“This study is a somewhat modified version 
of one completed ... as part of a consider- 
ably broader analysis of collective bargaining 
in the steel industry conducted for the [U.S.] 
Labor Department by Professor E. R. Liver- 
nash of Harvard University.” 

The author examines the extent to which 
negotiated settlements in the steel industry have 
served as the basis for the adoption of the 
same or similar provisions in other important 
industries. He has analysed the magnitude 
and timing of negotiated changes in wage 
rates and major fringe benefits since 1945 in 
about 30 companies, or groups of companies, 
reperesentative of important industries. 

26. MONTREAL. BOARD OF TRADE. EM- 
PLOYEE RELATIONS SECTION. Changes in 
the Quebec Labour Relations Act; a Panel 
Discussion... November 30th, 1961... 
Montreal. Montreal, 1961. Pp. 26. 

The four panel participants were Mr. C. 
Miron, Chief of the Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion Service, Department of Labour, Province 
of Quebec; Mr. F. C. Burnet, Industrial Rela- 
tions Manager, Canadian Industries Limited, 
Montreal; Mr. Roger Provost, President of the 
Quebec Federation of Labour; and Mr. Harold 
Lande, Q.C., a specialist in labour law and 
a consultant in industrial relations. Much of 
the discussion concerned changes in the Que- 
bec Labour Relations Act affecting concili- 
ation procedures, strikes and lockouts, and the 
effect of a change in company ownership on a 
collective agreement, and decisions of the La- 
bour Relations Board. 


Labour Organization 


27. BARKIN, SOLOMON. The Decline of 
the Labour Movement and What can be 
done about it. Santa Barbara, Calif., Center 
for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 
1961. Pp. 75. 


Examines the reasons for the decline in 
labour union membership in the U.S. Sug- 
gests five areas where improvements could be 
made to strengthen the labour movement. 

28. BEEVER, R. Coin. European Unity 
and the Trade Union Movements. Leyden, 
A. W. Sythoff, 1960. Pp. 303. 

Discusses and evaluates the role of trade 
union organizations in the integration process 
of European countries. 

29. EDITORIAL RESEARCH REPORTS. Con- 
flicts in Organized Labor, by William B. 
Dickinson, Jr. [Washington] 1961. Pp. 677- 
694. 

Deals with juridictional disputes in the trade 
union movement in the U.S. 

30. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. The 
Trade Union Situation in Sweden; Report 
of a Mission from the International Labour 
Office. Geneva, 1961. Pp. 105. 
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A mission from the International Labour 
Office spent six weeks in Sweden in 1960 study- 
ing the question of freedom of association 
for the workers. They studied the trade union 
movement, industrial relations, collective bar- 
gaining, conditions of employment, industrial 
disputes etc. They conclude by saying, “Sweden 
may be noted as an example of a country 
in which trade unionism and the need for 
good industrial relations are taken for granted.” 

31. Liz, HAAKON. ABC of Trade Union- 
ism. Colombo International Labour Office, 


Workers’ Education Division, 1960 Pp. 27. 


32. TRADES UNION CONGRESS. What the 
TUC is doing, 1962. London, 1962. Pp. 39. 
An outline of the main activities of the 


General Council of TUC since September 
1961. 


Labouring Classes 


33. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF Ma- 
CHINISTS. A Positive World Trade Policy 
for Labor. Washington, 1962. Pp. 48. 

Contains a summary of reports and recom- 
mendations presented by speakers at a con- 
ference sponsored by the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, and held in Washington 
on November 27, 28, and 29, 1961. 

34. INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS AND GENERAL 
WorKERS’ UNIONS. Report on the Section 
Conference for the Chemical Industries 
held at London, October 27th and 28th, 
1961. Amsterdam, 1962. 1 vol. (various 
pagings). 

35. INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
Hygiene in Shops and Offices. Sixth item 
on the agenda. Geneva, 1962. Pp. 89. At 
head of title: Report 6 (1). International 
Labour Conference. 47th session, 1963. 

Part 1 outlines the law and practice in dif- 
ferent. countries and includes a questionnaire 
to be completed by member governments. 

36. MONTREAL. BOARD OF TRADE. EmM- 
PLOYEE RELATIONS SECTION. Trends in 
Fringe Benefit Practices; a Panel Discus- 
ston... February 22nd, 1962... Mont- 
real. Montreal, 1962. Pp. [31] 

The three speakers on the panel included 
representatives from management, labour, and 
a firm of employee benefit consultants. They 
reviewed fringe benefit practices and costs and 
speculated on future prospects. 

37. U.S. BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECU- 
RITY. Family Characteristics of the Long- 
term Unemployed; a Report on a Study of 
Claimants under the Temporary Extended 
Unemployment Compensation Program, 
1961-1962. Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 
206 

Contains 25 statistical tables and analyses 
Providing information on sex of claimant, 
age, marital status, household size, number of 
dependents, occupation, amount. of benefit, 


pension status, months in labour force, period 
of unemployment, etc. 
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38. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Programs of National Organizations for 
Migratory Farm Workers and Their Fami- 
lies. Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 48. 


39. U.S. CoNGREsS. HouUSE. COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND LagBor. Impacts of Im- 
ports and Exports on Employment. Hear- 
ings before the Subcommittee on the Impact 
of Imports and Exports on American Em- 
ployment of the Committee on Education 
and Labor, House of Representatives, 
Eighty-seventh Congress, First Session. A 
Fact-finding Investigation of Foreign Com- 
petition and its Effects upon Domestic 
Employment ... Washington, GPO, 1961- 
1962. 5 parts in Library’s set. 

Contents: 1. Coal and Residual Fuel Oil. 
3. Glass, Pottery, and Toys. 4. Textiles. 5. 
Steel and Aluminum. 8. Agricultural Products, 
Chemicals, Oil, Machinery, Motion Pictures, 
Transportation, and Other Industries. 


40. U.S. PRESIDENT’Ss COMMITTEE ON 
EQUAL EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY. The 
First Nine Months; Report. Washington, 
GPO;"1962. Pp.’ 64: 

Covers the period April 7, 1961 to January 
15, 1962. 

This Presidential Committee seeks to insure 
“equal employment opportunity, without re- 
gard to race, creed, color or national origin 
both in government employment and in govern- 
ment contract employment.” 


41. WILENsKy, Harotp L. The Uneven 
Distribution of Leisure: the Impact of 
Economic Growth on ‘Free Time’. Ann 
Arbor, University of Michigan, 1961. Pp. 
[32]-56. 

The author argues that in the U.S. with 
economic growth “a growing minority works 
very long hours while increasing millions are 
reluctant victims of too much leisure.” 


Occupations 


The following two pamphlets were pre- 
pared by the Economics and Research 
Branch, Department of Labour, Ottawa, 
and published by the Queen’s Printer in 
1962 as part of the “Canadian Occupations” 
series. 


42. Careers in Library Service. Pp. 36. 


Explains about the nature of work in lib- 
raries, different types of libraries, educational 
requirements, working conditions and employ- 
ment outlook, etc. 


43. Careers in Natural Science. Rev. ed. 
Pp. 76. 


Explains about science as a field of em- 
ployment, educational requirements, working 
conditions, etc., and provides brief information 
about these specific sciences: Physics, Chem- 


istry, Geology, Mathematics, Biological Sci- 
ence, Science in Agriculture, and _ Forest 
Science. 
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Teaching Machines 


44. FOUNDATION FOR RESEARCH ON 
HUMAN BEHAVIOR. Programmed Learning; 
Evolving Principles and Industrial Applica- 
tions . . . Editor: Jerome P. Lysaught. 
Ann Arbor, Mich., 1961. Pp. 179. 

Keport of a Seminar sponsored by the 
Foundation for Research on Human Behavior, 
Eastman Kodak Co., and the International 
Business Machines Corp. Partial Contents: 
Principtes of Programming. The Eastman Kodak 
Experience and Programmed Learning: The 
Nature of Training Activities; Exploring Pro- 
grammed Training; Using Programmed In- 
struction. IBM’s Experience with developing 
Programmed Instruction. Learning Theory and 
Future Research. Known Programs and Pro- 
grammers. Present and Possible Manufacturers 
of Teaching Machine Devices. 

45. STOLUROW, LAWRENCE MARMER. 
Teaching by Machine. Washington, U.S. 
Office of Education, 1961. Pp. 173. 

Teaching machines have proved to be use- 
ful in teaching a variety of different subjects 
to many different types of learners such as 
college students, military trainees, and nor- 
mal or exceptional children. This book tells 
about the different types of teaching machines 
and shows how they have been effective. 


United Nations 


46. DucoFF, Louis JosEPH. Human Re- 
sources of Central America, Panama and 
Mexico, 1950-1980, in relation to Some 
Aspects of Economic Development. New 
York, United Nations, Economic Commis- 
sion for Latin America, 1960. Pp. 155. 


Partial Contents: Population Trends and 
Composition. Future Population Prospects. Pro- 
jections and Utilization of the Labour Force. 
Population and Labour Supply. Population 
and Labour Force Growth in Relation to 
Economic Development. 

47. UNITED NATIONS. BUREAU OF SOCIAL 
AFFAIRS. Report on the World Social Situ- 
ation with Special Reference to the Prob- 
lem of Balanced Social and Economic De- 
velopment. New York, 1961. Pp. 98. 


48. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND SociAL AFFAIRS. Provisional 
Suggestions for National Programmes of 
Analysis of Population Census Data as an 
Aid to Planning and Policy-Making. New 
Py Orke1962. Pp. 49. 


49. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSION FOR ASIA AND THE Far EAST. SEC- 
OND GROUP OF EXPERTS ON PROGRAMMING 
TECHNIQUES. Formulating Industrial De- 
velopment Programmes, with Special Ref- 
erence to Asia and the Far East; Report. 
Bangkok, 1961. Pp. 137. 

Contents: The Structure of Industry in 
Asia and the Far East. Industrial Planning 
Techniques: Sector Analysis. Industrial Planning 
Techniques: Commodity and Project Analysis. 
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Statistical Data for Industrial Analysis. Coun- 
try Experience in Industrial Planning. Con- 
clusions and Recommendations. 

50. UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC CoM- 
MISSION FOR EuROPE. Concentration of Col- 
liery Workings in Selected European Coun- 
tries. Geneva, 1961. Pp. 72. 


Wages and Hours 


51. AUSTRALIA. BUREAU OF CENSUS AND 
STATISTICS. Wage and Salary Earners in 
Employment; June, 1947 to June, 1960. 
[Canberra, 1962]. Pp. 41. 


52. EDITORIAL RESEARCH REPORTS. Price- 
Wage Restraints in National Emergencies, 
by William B. Dickinson, Jr. Washington, 
1961. Pp. 777-794. 


Deals with the need for restrictions on 
wages and prices in order to prevent inflation. 


Miscellaneous 


53. KING, (SIR) GEOFFREY STUART. The 
Ministry of Pensions and National Insur- 
ance. London, Allen & Unwin; New York, 
Oxford University Press [1958]. Pp. 162. 

Describes the organization and work of 
the Ministry of Pensions and National Insur- 
ance and tells about the various pension 
benefits and allowances administered by the 
Ministry. 

54. MCLEAN, NEMADJI BETH (BAILEY). 
The Young Woman in Business [by] Beth 
Bailey McLean [and] Jeanne Paris. Illu- 
strated by Harry E. Walsh. Expanded, 2d 
ed. Ames Iowa State University Press, 1962. 
Pp. 304. 

Gives advice to young women on how to 
choose the right job, how to make a good be- 
ginning in that job, how to get promotions, 
how to budget, and how to look after a home 
and a job. 


55. NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE 
BoarD. Mergers and Markets; a Guide to 
Economic Analysis of Case Law, by Betty 
Bock, 2nd ed. New York, 1962. Pp. 211. 

Covers the period January 1951 to January 
1962. Among other things contains detailed 
consideration of the economic characteristics 
of the companies and markets that have been 
accused of violating the merger. law, and links 
market characteristics in existing complaints. 
Also examines the economic meaning of Fed- 
eral Trade Commission and court decisions 
under the merger act during the period. 


56. “RESOURCES FOR TOMORROW” CON- 
FERENCE, MONTREAL, 1961. Resources for 
Tomorrow Conference Background Papers. 
Supplementary Volume. February 1962. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1962. Pp. 195. 

Contains seven background papers not in- 
cluded in the first two volumes. Partial Con- 
tents: Implications of Technological Change 
for Agricultural Productivity, by L. H. She- 
beski. Air Pollution as a Canadian Regional 
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Problem, by M. Katz. The Impact of Urban 
Growth on Agricultural Land: a Pilot Study, 
by J. Hind-Smith. The Loss of Farmland in 
the Growth of the Metropolitan Regions of 
Canada, by A. D. Crerar. 

57. U.S. CHILDREN’S BUREAU. Five De- 
cades of Action for Children, a History of 
the Children’s Bureau [by] Dorothy E. Brad- 
bury: To the Future [by] Katherine B. Oet- 
tinger. Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 1962. 
Pp. 143. 


58. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Starting and Managing a Small Busi- 
ness of Your Own, by Wendell O. Metcalf. 
2d ed. Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 49. 


Contents: So You are thinking of going into 
Business. Starting a New Business. Buying a 
Going Business. Managing Your Business. 
Looking into Special Requirements. Check 
List for starting a Business. Keeping up to 
date. 


59. U.S. SocrtaAL SECURITY ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Social Security Programs throughout 
the World, 1961. Rev. ed. Washington, GPO, 
|S Toy Ian 24 oad Oe 

Provides information on old age, invalidity, 
and death benefits; sickness and maternity 
benefits; work-injury benefits; unemployment 
benefits; and family allowances. One hundred 
and two countries are surveyed but not all 
of them have all these benefits. 





Labour Conditions in Government Contracts 


(Continued from page 1203) 


Quebec Ltd, supply & erection of chain link fencing along Lachine Canal. St Catharines 
Ont: Warren Bituminous Paving Co Ltd, paving & seal coating of Bridges 11 & 18, Wel- 
land Canal; R E Law Crushed Stone Ltd, surface treating of asphalt of centre walls, Locks 
4,5 & 6, Welland Canal. 


Department of Transport 


Port aux Basques Nfld: Cameron Contracting Ltd, construction of dwellings; Pinsent 
Construction Co Ltd, construction of Decca Chain bldg. Antigonish N S: A B C Construc- 
tion Ltd. construction of dwellings; Nordbec Construction Inc, construction of Decca Chain 
bldg. Cranberry Island N S: Nordbec Construction Inc, construction of dwellings. Grind- 
stone Que: Nordbec Construction Inc, construction of Decca Chain bldg. Port Harrison 
Que: Universal Electric, Division of Univex Electrical Construction & Engineering Ltd, 
construction of power distribution system. Fort William Ont: Peter Boorberg Enterprises 
Ltd, construction of airport lighting facilities on runway 25, Lakehead Airport. Uplands 
Ont: Arno Electric Reg’d, construction of airport lighting facilities on runways 14 & 25, 
Ottawa Airport. Regina Sask: North West Electric Co Ltd, construction of airport lighting 
facilities on runway 30, Airport. Calgary Alta: A E Pollack Nurseries Ltd, seeding of 
certain areas at Municipal Airport. Egg Island B C: Turner Contracting Alberni Ltd, con- 
struction of various bldgs. Penticton B C: Gilmour Construction & Engineering Co Ltd, 
construction of Air Terminal Bldg & related work. Vancouver B C: General Construction 
Co Ltd, preloading of aircraft parking area & terminal bldg area, Vancouver International 
Airport. Fort Simpson N W T: Stevenson & Tredway Ltd, alterations to power distribution 
system & related work. 


In addition, this Department awarded two contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-2—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-6—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 22, 1962 


(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 





—- Atlantic ° Prairie British 

Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 
Hine MR DOUPAL OLCO mt a ciece core ec loie. occ s os2 he ais 6, 645 604 1,838 2,405 1,198 600 
DEST 2 eucab hg ROR EEE ROOT TCe aes eee 4,826 455 1,368 1,706 860 437 
VMS 0G ic soto EEE AUD IS eo ee 1,819 149 470 699 338 163 
AT ORY COTS om. de seria sre sisheisnite.ascudhes 5 623 69 205 181 127 41 
D (DEN CAYS sane sisyeisie tice scochopeps, o <1 catebels 827 86 274 261 142 64 
DAA WV OATS ter cise tele! ac iereie: #40) sip score 3,008 252 844 1,119 518 275 
PE ADRES OOPS cee crates es axes shapdst ve Tous oust; 5° 1,963 176 471 755 361 200 
Goryeats and OVEL..-beec cesses ssa 224 21 44 89 50 20 
Jijenjsjlenitetolh,..Soctetne neo See Oar: OL 6,385 566 1,741 2,001 1,178 569 
IWS. 5 & cea SRO Oe Eee ae Boe 4,617 422 1,286 1,650 846 413 
NAUCOMM TCS IH westhc A Fe EH EROMCS GOL oR ROSE FREE 1,768 144 455 681 332 156 
JAGR AGUS SREP + Soogthae FaROR OA eee cae Bae 738 44 148 172 347 27 
INGn-AgELCUlLULG. oo. bce cineca de ce 5,647 522 1,593 2,159 831 542 
PA TOMVVOTIKCPS eisai wre otis, sievsier8 «fe ee 5,196 471 1,458 2,004 781 482 
Moreira ecraits fob ce sro treiints athe ae 3,628 341 1,043 1,382 519 343, 
Wi@tin, 5S aGne Gore Sacre. One 1,568 130 415 622 262 139 
LU 111 1910 vie Clee reer pereh ror teters taxes er oe menanckonavss> 260 38 97 74 20 31 
IM Grin cere anes 1 to cd atsisieincu cee 209 33 82 56 14 24 
WO Gne eye tiateahiawiadSciolrs Sintasie's 51 - 15 18 + + 
Persons not in the Labour Force......... 5,627 637 1,678 1,882 895 535 
WSO. oo G86 OAR BO EEE BET ReOe OO eoe 1,274 163 366 408 200 137 
AR okaTE NT. lo Geto ROO DED CE OIOD 4,353 474 1,312 1,474 695 398 


*Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 22, 1962 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


4 





14-19 20-64 years 65 years 
—= Total y ail ® Men Women a8 ee 


persons | Married Other Married Other acctcaBlfes 


Population 14 years of age and over®)...... 12,272 1,835 3,586 953 3,678 898 1,322 
Hour tOrcG’.: cn merical erie ade eC 6,645 623 3,472 823 879 624 224 
= Femipiced iD, SAE, MOR TAO Nt, 5 BE od 6,385 565 3,368 764 863 609 216 
Wnemployied eons. eect ae eee 260 58 104 59 16 15 “g 
INotinwabouriorcessen. at. eee 5,627 17212 114 130 2,799 274 1,098 
Participation rate@) 

i 1962, September 22 +. .uunereaasseae 54.1 34, 96.8 86.4 23 69.5 16.9 
NUP USt ALS noe cio secrete creators 56.0 46.6 96.9 90.6 22.7 68.5 16.8 

Unemployment rate ©) 
1962-iSéptember 22. faqseeemiar sce. 3.9 9.3 3.0 (le? 1.8 2.4 “ 
August LSiee cee ee nee ae 4.1 Sal BOP) 1.2 eG 2.9 oe 





“) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


®) The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
8) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
* Less than 10,000 unemployed. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED SEPTEMBER 22, 1962 
(estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 





Sept. Aug. Sept. 

1962 1962 1961 

‘Total anemplayed... 7; 1... apmenes edge. none kaees te ee ee eee 260 280 308 
‘On temporary layoff upto 30 days..c..../<.. cca: eee ce ee 13 17 16 
Without workand seeking work. ?. «asanessevs Ween eee ee 247 263 292 
Seeking 7all-time Warley <i. Sena. ac eet pene eee eee 237 247 270 
Seeking part-time worl. s eee seat en ee, eee 10 16 22 
peeking under 1 monthly 525 <d.s us yosiien eee once eee eR ee 90 72 88 
Beoking <8 monthse, aj vs sss. dgegs as test eee ee 77 102 98 
Beeking 4-6 aronthac set; 9.2 8s aaa ss nok soaaeten se ee meee ae ee 30 31 43 
Seeking more than"? months 4... ve: soscacehoct ts wcoucec bone 50 58 63 
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TABLE A-4—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA BY OCCUPATIONS 


Sourcs: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 











fel a4 op 
oO a f=} BS Fi — 8 

g 6-3 Es BS | w SS m 

S_ Bo ra Sy | S33 t 

es as ar aes smacks |S ae} 9g 5 

“4 — (+4 « 

oa | @ | 82) 82! 9] 3 | s8#|388| € | 2 | & 

pe st pe g ¢ 8 ss aS) a &p 520 ro) Oo 3 

82 ey Eo 3.8 Dy & ae avy 3 = ) 

aay oO HO Ok 73) < BY |aaq 4 ° BH 
1957 hotelier. ee 17,256 | 16,829 5, 254 6.559 | 17,574 | 10,838 2,693 | 54.376 | 19,471 661 | 151,511 
1958S Otel acne .- ens 8.497 6.745 1,229 2,229 | 11,501 5,071 513 | 17.476 9,388 429 63.078 
1959 Dotaleeetas. 7,784 5. 459 999 2.107 9,740 4,965 Sal | 125792 8,940 394 53, 551 
196) Lotelaweeee... « < 8.261 5. 860 1,223 2, 152 8,763 5,321 667 | 13,551 7,482 293 53,573 
196 Dota acces chee 7,592 4,232 574 1,241 6, 557 2,341 155 8.076 3,982 59 34, 809 
ste OnnlOSs LOGho. der 3,139 2,362 318 687 3,530 1,563 105 4.668 2.085 28 18, 485 
Ist. 6 mos. 1962...... 3,577 2,350 253 75 2.873 1,085 89 4,703 1,690 19 17,214 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-i—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 


Nore: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 


($ Millions) 


SourcE: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 











Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals) 
Trans- : 
Year and r portation, On tee peg des || ATR 
Month «is anu- torage onstruc- ublic : ; otals 
Mining facturing 8 and | Forestry tion utilities Trade ee peril (3) 
SU ontnt ment) | income 
1957—Total....} 535 4,838 1,661 336 1,311 277 2,200 3,920 683 16,018 
1958—Total....| 527 4, 823 1,685 270 Ledlt 307 2,360 4,303 bake 16,521 
1959—Total....} 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 332 2,528 4,653 746 17, 463 
1960—Total....} 551 5,188 1,806 326 1,245 344 2,638 5,019 790 18,119 
1961—Total....| 545 5, 348 1,862 285 1,225 356 2,137 5,475 827 18, 884 
1961— 
July eee 46.2 451.2 DGG)... hil ee sivtins hatches Se tueensete an PeNe kero ee oy Sesh uead foe e AUCIcv ord | arse eae ete a 1,615.3 
Aligusty..asn. 46.2 459.3 162.2 75.4 373.8 91.9 690.3 1,375.3 210.2 | 1,629.9 
September...| 46.3 464.6 LOZ FO secre: ert atstelllatereete erence = ree create tte cence | eee eee eee | eee , 657.7 
October...... 46.3 463.0 L59'.05 41. «San 3 Sere ie toate ochue al Meer eeu eset Cee a= ner | arcu a | 644.9 
November...| 46.2 458.8 158.1 85.1 old eo 89.9 712.2 1,413.5 2019) | aI G2ori 
December...| 45.5 451.3 L522 Olu plese tears eesvaiepal| ereacc teatayetell cited Rese eee ease rey eta eras Ts eerie See 1,585.8 
1962— 
January...... 45.8 450.7 LBD SQ ey srt corsuoranes| ste teratetavacee cil kerere are chee ee | IRIE etal ee eae | , 065.7 
February....| 45.2 455.9 152.1 68.2 255.6 89.7 687.7 1,421.5 21220 1 Weovoad 
March....... 45.6 461.1 SURG a (eteesersty rete nc whl Me AAR oleae an Sallekie ean ce dtl Oe 1,590.5 
ADT ot as see 45.1 469.0 Sh a Meer nee rte r Aca ee ral ine eee ce A eeghncs acca eaten nan ewe ea Be 1,618.8 
Mays.) oa 47.0 481.7 160.1 65.7 300.2 93.3 718.1 AD sO eee Sel eC i rel 
URINE “aero 48.2 492.1 LGD. IG. 9 [ie crosses SM anaed| ees epee tateeer a oes ie resell ee | ea | 1,726.2 
ANUS Uda. 49.1 484.0 LOGO 9 Visceettee ste seal epee ace ent tke ee een | et teem || et ie Pe | LO 
Se a a a a a 


“) Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 


®) Includes post office wages and salaries. 


%) Figures in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 


columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


* Revised. 
{ Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees—at July 1962 employees 
in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total employment of 3,003,118. Tables C-4 and C-5 are 
based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage 
earners for whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried 
employees as well as to all wage earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


























Industrial Composite @) Manufacturing 
Index Numbers | Index Numbers 
(1949-100) | (1949-100) 
‘ ‘st Tae ee, Or in verage 
ear and Month Anrepape wee kly Avera’ Weekly 
Weekly ages Weekl Wages 
Employ- Waves and Employ- Ww oe and 
ment and Salaries ment rit Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
19 eee ee RR et as nts dso Ses 122.6 158.1 67.93 115.8 159.1 69.94 
LOSS ee et es caer ets. 117.9 163.9 70.48 109.8 165.3 72.67 
LOS ORNGRRE NR Tete Sere CPR he ds oo ad 119.7 Val) 73.47 se 172.5 75.84 
OG) Gee ene ee ee ee sabes 11Sa7 Geo 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
UST Oley. cr Bestop ocecubkeach Eas DIICRCREREREICRCICRS Cp aceetere 118.1 181.8 Voald 108.9 183.6 80.73 
1961— 
GG Agia cverarag S liekS Heo ees Ee eee 12255 libepgal 78.24 110.9 182.7 80.34 
PNICUSUS Rae eine Tak che gees 2 oe cena 123.9 182.2 78.27 WIS) 182.9 80.42 
Sisjoiieuda afei dere wh ches eee eee eS ae ees I2a20 183.3 78.75 112.8 184.6 81.15 
(OYeUO BS yeas ochcbus aes Sint ee Cae 122.9 183.9 79.02 WIA 186.0 81.79 
INOVeMnoeie tt. ek as ore oh atGatees 121.6 183.5 78.82 110.9 186.2 81.87 
IDScem DOL seater. ted ate ore 5.5 Be se aye ES 179.4 77.08 107.9 182.3 80.16 
1962— 
ATIMAT ae ee ee ats CAE tgs er oe RT eRe Ga 115.2 184.5 79.27 108.5 187.1 82.28 
Heb rUar yee tees nec o521s <icre mins 1 a7 186.7 80.21 108.9 188.2 82.74 
Niarcliameete Pee Geek © nee eee. < Ghee cave 115.2 187.2 80.41 109.6 189.3 83.23 
TATE ROME OES SOE Sie eas 3.85% us aa 116.7 186.7 80.21 110.4 189.0 83.11 
IN IER ret td arid ASE ORY oo Cee 2a 188.1 80.79 Mat 190.4 Rew e4 
A TTLIVE SS 5 eo riy5 oyedes Cicer oReY aeRED e e 125.0 188.7 81.05 116.4 190.4 83.72 
ly fe ee er IN eiace weaves oat sea 125.7 188.3 80.88 11523 189.0 83.11 


@) Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


* Revised. 
Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest. figures ure subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B S. 


—_—_—_—oOrOr—r— OOOO Eee 
a 


Employ nent Average Weekly Wages 
Index Numbers and Salaries 
rea 

“s July June July July June July 

1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 

$ $ $ 

Provinces 
y, ntic. Region ses. 4. scr Pee a cs oe ae eee 111.6 ae a 114.4 67.59 67.37 65.18 
py ae BR ere seh nin CaN RE Lick eres ae: 150.1 145.6 149.5 72.87 73.68 Tpit eM 
Prince edward Islands pocc nee ee 154.3 150.9 145.0 58.13 OUale 56.18 
Nova Scotia. asctccb cee eee 97.7 98.4 102.4 66.66 66.59 64.44 
New Brunswickwenwere: mace coke ae ee 108.8 110.8 111.9 66.14 Gosge 62.59 
QuEbeOr Ns ci.4 hats Rach See cs cias eae 125.8 124.8 122.8 7&.05 78.47 ipe2e 
Ontario. 05): eee ee a eee 125.2 125e7 120.6 84.19 84.29 81.64 
Prairie Recion:. are acted ae eee 139.0 136.5 136.8 79.06 79.13 sors 
Nwnitolba) Av.. eee oct. Pe ce ee eee 116.2 114.4 115.6 76.20 75.69 74.15 
uskatchewall, eer aco eee ee Neg (H) 16P4533 12 thle 77.68 75.50 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories) GC ¥ 194.7 164.0 81.93 82.54 80 62 
British Columbia (including Yukon) 12287 119.1 118.8 87.80 88.26 84.67 
Canad ares cdc cts eee ie te ee ee 125.7 125.0 122.5 80.88 81.05 78.24 
Urban Areas 
ah [ol 1 ey ee ene ee aed eee SP 149.1 144.0 144.3 61.58 62.37 58.60 
Sy. dneyitve..cs see. bee een ee feAade 82.0 8&.3 82.47 82.62 76.53 
WG esa eae eee eaten ee ee ee 124.1 125.0 P23e2 78.11 68.27 65.51 
Monet. ....4255 seins ab cae eee ee 111.4 110.7 108.9 62.91 62.53 61.10 
Palptylohin cee tere Leen ee 107.6 107.9 107.1 66.88 65.83 61.37 
Chitoutimi—Jowquiere.,. «....2.fes see ee 115.4 11355 115.1 99.86 106.95 98.94 
QuebeOr sconce te Mica sehs See ee. ae 12253 122.9 119.0 69.54 68.71 66.52 
Sherbrooke: cliend ... ve. bar ches. en es Oe 0 108.1 111.4 105.1 67.68 67.85 65.50 
Shissivanssath.. tee tan oni. etree ee ee ee 106.2 106.3 108.1 90.15 90.60 87.01 
AGHTEGMRAVersh,.. ioece oon eee 120.0 121.5 leah} 74.40 (.ol eee, 
Drihinioudvillas tes. 79h 2 eh eee 81.1 81.8 76.2 65.65 67.33 62.32 
Montreal. ccs Stee ws Al. Meee a Ren 128.1 129.2 124.5 80.28 80.41 (HSA 
OCG IWa =" GIL ens chee ens en ee 138.5 138.7 131.0 75.61 75.59 74.05 
Kingston veer cee 122.1 118.8 123.6 80.10 78.05 76.69 
Peterborough?) teas inne ae eee 97.1 £7.6 90.8 89.17 90.27 86.38 
Oshawa Went es ascaks Pte kee 127.4 189.4 Seg, 95.98 102.09 91.61 
CT ROREO ia cs fe itclenttay Aisad cdi asters. 138.7 138.4 132.4 85.14 85.05 82.36 
arilton cases pent ae 116.1 Gs 109.8 90.82 90.01 87.97 
Sto Catharines, J) 00 SAS BBE Veeigh  geeieaie | 104.5 113.2 109.8 93.23 91.94 88.21 
Niggata Falls. 0) 2. 120 tsa: 2s ieare aes 10) 106.4 105.3 Osa, 81.16 81.30 79.49 
Brantiord?? SOL, Ae Bele ts aie 83.5 82.2 83.2 MoatG 75.18 73.94 
rte Bs ota. «ove tma tiene tanec nea ohe,  e ee 126.8 126.2 PPI I 75.98 75.30 72.19 
Galtier. onsen oh Sco. sotilone sedan Aenea on 116.7 118.5 106.8 Goold (eee 70.68 
Ritehenery oi acta cscs sin alage ane ie eto 133.6 132.8 123.3 76.43 td 74.48 
Roa Diy. ane scetrast aupe tetas ta eee 5 ce 144.3 146.2 149.8 93.05 92.58 92.90 
cL MORTARS 5 cso ctateas arc os eae ae a ee A 90.9 89.5 94.0 72.38 71.94 70.33 
LONGON Sav sds eee aye hinds voce hea ee 13987 138.9 131.8 7.20 77.30 74.65 
Burnin Sie bc aadiuihdiceies «0c sesh ae nt ee a 136.3 12 Lebe2 104.86 103.95 101.00 
Windsor sry. omens | oe ee ae TO?) 74.1 68.1 89.65 92.12 86.52 
Sault Ste. Marie: sac40) boa ee aie 155.0 151.1 146.9 100.52 101.32 99.04 
Fort William — Port ATONUTD Stee ee Pree 114.4 tes 116.9 80.63 81.36 81.65 
M inipog ic anseshee eee ect a nen as 113.4 DBS 11324 72.62 72.86 71.08 
SLOGINI Ws ca taytioe dca ops Oo te hes 5 Se a oe 147.0 147.0 141.6 76.02 75.83 72.63 
Saskatoon sinha, Wwisys nisin adits, states. cane teeh aie eee ane Ta 147.0 144.5 149.2 72.85 73.50 70.01 
Htiontony:.cceuo'sat cme toe en are a ae 210.6 208.9 195.6 ideo 78.19 75.40 
Calgary aes dinate coe. donee nt eee a ne Ce 186.6 184.2 176.3 81.16 81.93 Agebyl 
Vancouver ASOD OO TOO OIG GVO eee a A tetas oat coe 118.8 116.2 115.5 86.43 86.43 84.26 
Vittoria cts gua anaes oe ee ee ec 121.9 118.7 111.9 78.55 $1.36 ddege 
a en Ce ee 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures ure subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 


Nore: Information for other industries is given in ‘*Employment and Payrolls” 


SS SS per ee 
a ES SS SS SESS 








Employment Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 
Industry 
July June July July June July 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 

$ $ $ 
BBV 12). eetineg a0 ar ee ee ee ene 122.5 121.0 121.0 98.86 98.79 91.28 
Meta lirrinin gate hs «cies. c.cieleza dae dae doen utbk, naccak 138.7 135.1 136.2 100.40 100.32 96.01 
Ke UE Sidi CRSERDR: 01/3 GLERGRERD ERESEROIO-T CCRC Te Renee a ee 70.8 AU? Oia? 80.71 80.72 76.64 
OGhrenimreta lear eeec accretion ba eaidienmvetacesVeaien 201.8 195.0 195.0 106.82 106.92 102.79 
DOWEL, oon acta CIO RMS COI Ee CIEE SI ieee eae are 84.2 85.3 84.7 104.27 104.87 7.19 
Coal BSR TeNteah aehere <5 si oye. suchsls ailetausiarsiera, sie. fueled cha elecays wavek 39.7 40.8 42.0 80.43 79.72 74.05 
Oilvandinaturalicas:. os .cSeciks os oe od cee eelo ee cee 265.8 266.9 268.4 118.83 120.59 W2377 
INGnarite ti) meee hac lant cide mckiac seiseaa se es aiowee 161.8 162.1 158.1 84.60 83.62 83.00 
Manufacturing teres: occ cae tees cscs ose es cet 115.3 116.4 110.9 83.11 83.72 80.34 
Wor eroOusecemate setrececn ek os oe melhores oe a at 118.1 121.0 111.6 89.51 90.20 86.68 
Nontdurabletpoodsy. itera cccs ec ie nec enic ek 112.9 11225 110.4 7.50 77.88 74.96 
HOO dsAN Cp DEN ELAR CSS tate acct ys crisis coelsierdi ease fot 125.9 122.8 Wa. 72.19 73.34 70.38 
Mea te DIOGUCtSte a hc iant cre tic ce ont comenie ey iaye 136.5 140.0 83.06 84.72 80.61 
Canned und preserved fruits and vegetables..... 147.8 115.7 152e3 56.64 62.51 55.64 
Cranial liproductsssa estes cwcecs teas as cce ate 100.5 102.2 104.0 82.49 81.82 79.51 
Bread und other bakery products............... 112.6 lBy 7 112.9 70.78 Aictsy? 68.17 
Distiliedmncenal te GuOKsiees seciseecie nee ss cee 100.3 100.5 101.3 101.52 103.81 100.14 
Tobacco and tobacco products..........0+.---.0-- 81.7 83.9 81.5 86.55 86.01 82.88 
Riubberproductewarn scree scnscie oa teenies 105.5 108.2 99.6 85.76 87.55 82.63 
Meatherproductsae te acctancnc tacos ci cae eae cok 89.1 88.8 87.8 55.50 55.62 54.04 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................- 97.1 96.5 95.1 54.13 53.50 52.00 
Textile products (except clothing)................. 81.6 82.3 77.8 65.72 66.52 63.49 
Cotton yarn und broud woven goods............ yous) 73.6 70.8 61.04 62.98 59.21 
MioollenirooCsmee earn tie trier crn torsheisnce tuo 63.1 63.6 62.3 62.38 62.82 60.52 
Syntuebie vextilesiand:sillcs-.. ceases es ee eieies so +c 91.5 91.1 84.0 72.07 72.70 70.34 
Clothineutextileanditur)ase.jececrnie ss oie: cease 91.5 92.3 88.5 51.61 51.15 50.15 
IMEnESICLOUDIN GAM ene haere nice cis casie serie tt ae 94.4 96.5 89.4 49.95 50.19 48.42 
Wolmen siclotiiniee aemeaecccennc screen anche 97.0 95.6 96.6 53.73 51.25 52.05 
IKiniti gs OOGSisenhaeck Set anieh ta Rice TER aatae tose he ae Y 73.9 74.6 70.1 50.21 51.50 49.99 
IWiGOUiprOGUClsinn. nce nace ctrcispigs ties aisles Selveeerislone 114.5 113.3 111.0 71.07 71.36 69.33 
Saw, andiplaning mills)... ssi. vcicseige ecie ns are ecieiers 119.2 alnlggr 117.4 72.67 73.30 71.07 
THUD GUTOR eRe ie nc ecient clecrcclan ct cracls nomen 116.9 117.0 109.8 69.97 69.20 67.75 
OtilemwooduproductSime essen se ceide cc cates 86.5 86.5 82.4 62.81 63.87 61.34 
IPADEIBPLOGUCLS MEET eee C i coe iaiccmen heir 130.0 129.2 128.0 98.63 98.70 94.68 
Pulpiand|papenmmillss.-e ce. 2 aee see te odes cea: 131.0 129.1 129.9 106.05 106.66 101.78 
Other panera pLoulictsemrmt terrence eye seer We Pe 129.5 123.5 80.40 79.71 77.18 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. ......... 126.0 12723 12327 90.77 90.93 87.67 
JTnronmuidistee | PrOUUctisweee eer nereone cere 111.8 111.8 105.2 95.81 95.68 92.39 
ATrICUILUTHIM DLE MeNntS a: cescite aeeeie eee ehictetaes 59.2 59.2 64.2 100.90 99.09 91.75 
Fabricated and structural steel.................- 165.3 164.2 150.8 96.32 99.52 91.68 
HALA waren UstOO Ste er ace sarees ccs reat: 109.1 109.9 99.7 82.95 84.06 81.66 
Heating and cooking appliances................- 108.2 107.9 97.8 82.66 82.28 79.23 
[rongcastings eee bir iis cscsdsne dence non 97.4 97.6 90.6 90.75 90.98 88.34 
Muchinenym industrial asec. s+ seiner on 124.9 125.5 116.5 92.05 91.41 88.02 
Primary ironand steel... oo2eseee«. cece tneeeas. 129.2 128.0 122.2 108.79 108.69 106.49 
Shearuieral PLOCUCES HE > serine «« cteleea eel tleeteiens 12256 122.1 108.4 96.72 95.21 92.37 
Wire inc and LesnbOUuctsiaes ccsciecsclocwaccmieee are 112.9 113.0 122 95.41 94,72 94.68 
SD PHPSNOL CASIO Cl UIDINGD Ei. 5 6 cree te ead sse Sees ot 101.6 114.6 97.6 95.23 96.38 90.94 
AILerAl gan GapAltSeerackc rnc sob comics eanciae sae ce 251.7 253.0 254.6 96.91 97.61 94.33 
Motoravielicles naar ont cise cas iee. cen ase 80.1 115.1 68.1 112.23 112.31 106.41 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories............-. 93.1 Hi oie2 102.2 90.94 89.82 87.52 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment........... 57.2 58.0 57.6 85.93 85.68 85.52 
Shipbuilding ang mepalrine wep aes eects e's ate esos oe 146.7 151.0 128.9 90.32 90.93 81.49 
Non-lerrous metal products . i. sj... sees esate gees 0 128.1 127.9 123.3 94.88 95.69 93.10 
AGNI PROCUCUSIe Ee satelite cieiele © she ers ateisiahereisl s 149.0 146.8 141.2 91.79 91.43 89.81 
Brass and copper products.............-essse00e: 105.3 106.0 103.4 90.34 88.73 88.98 
DUONG AUC COMMING Bs 0... aes fect cases ote voce 143.3 142.5 141.4 106.34 106.01 101.09 
Electrical apparatus and supplies...............--- 149.7 150.8 133.2 88.90 89.51 87 3 
Heavy electricul machinery .............---68-- 110.9 111.5 101.5 96.94 97.66 95.20 
Telecomimunication equipinent,..............66- Dilee ABIES 226.4 86.55 86.30 86.20 
Non-metallic mineral products..........0.0-00+++- 157.8 157.7 147.3 88.18 89.64 84.74 
(Cibiwy-yoreye GEP passdas Jombe fips onepodasrCdtnpoa: 96.6 96.5 94.9 79.05 79.51 76.73 
Gikissrand glass produces: opie exe arocielets laialea)s s1e'e 1a 169.9 173.6 159.3 82.31 85. 14 78.93 
Products of petroleum and coal.............2000++: 144.2 143.5 139.6 120.46 120.02 116.38 
Petroleum refining and products...........+.++++ 146.0 144.9 142.3 121.71 121.48 17.17 
Chenital producte cs. ..i. am uve ossmsssccareeesed 136.4 136.8 133.3 98.70 98.64 94.44 
Medicina! and pharmaceutical preparations. ..... 122.0 124.6 119.0 86.04 85.83 83.39 
PACIUS ALK LIS UTC BAtS. oe une Gate «<a sicle Syayeld ee cle's 165.5 163.7 159.9 109.14 109.02 106.06 
Other chentical products... sc enmm - «clos + sen ce ee ss 133.5 133.9 131.0 98,59 98. 66 93.76 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries............ 144.7 145.3 138.9 73.37 73.53 76.70 
COrmSErtCUlO Tarte te ests etal on ofesicil eer carats ove 143.1 137.8 143.4 86.82 87.20 84.02 
Building and general engineering...........--+++- an 138.7 134.1 135.5 98.53 93.66_ ae e 
Highways, bridges and streets.........--++-2eeee- 150,4 144.2 156.5 (nd 77.15 fe 

Electric und motor transportation..........+..+--- 142.3 125.8 136.2 85.58 85.95 82. 
SERV ICOte eer ee cieiisieiiee iets sec cicres wate ace 161.4 163.3 157.1 56.59 56.87 54.96 
Hotels and restaurants). acs. s cic sos ocie ele le «1s sini clelnie 146.1 143.5 140.4 42.73 43.04 41.78 
Laundries und dry cleaning plants...........---+-- 132).2 132.9 125.6 49.54 50.72 48.24 
Industrial composite. .............-.0eseeeeeeeeeee 125.7 125.0 122.5 89.88 81.05 78.24 

ANGUSEFIAL COMPOSITE. . 2025+ -0+ sees se esses 
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Tables C=4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat smaller number of firms than 
Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for whom statistics of hours of work are 
also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners 
of the co-operative firms. 


TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 


(The latest figures are subject to revision) 











Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
va July June July July June July 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 
7 a an | rea ae: peer eee eerste aera a 
Newfoundlands a3). .pnatic oo: dace aes 39.9 42.4 42.5 Ub7 1.55 1.54 
NowaiScotia. em ede ss hc dgyeitess os BG ee 41.5 41.5 41.0 1.62 1.63 1.59 
New Brunswick, oira..do aie dite vows bietend 42.0 41.3 40.8 1.63 1.57 1.54 
Quebechs...5 «aes dares ene ees ae ae ee 41.7 41.8 41.4 1.70 1.72 1.65 
ONEATIONS siaihieste of notes Haste a eas eee 41.1 41.3 40.6 1.97 1.97 1.91 
Manitoba... tgectsh of. o at. oth. dea FOE 39.9 40.1 40.2 ibeirlr4 1.75 1.73 
Saskatchewankg. 2a... [2 » He% wtet- as 4a. pena 38.7 39.9 38.6 1.99 2.00 1.96 
Alberta). ls aape Ak leicchos daeaele «nes Beene 40.1 40.8 39.7 1,98 2.00 1.95 
Britishi@olumibis,@). , doc sey ies cide eee 37.8 38.2 37.7 2.27 2.27 2.19 





) Includes Northwest Territories. 
) Includes Yukon Territory. 


Notre:—Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics). 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D. B. S. 


SSS ee ee eee 
oe — SSS EEE 


Index Number of 
Average Weekly 


Hours Average Average fed 
eat Worked | Hourly | Weekly Wages (1949=100) 
Per week | Earnings Wages CO 1949 


Dollars Dollars 








$ $ 
Monthly Average 1957 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 
Monthly Average 1958 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 
Monthly Average 1959 40.7 1272 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Monthly Average 1960 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 
Monthly Average 1961 40.6 1.83 74.27 177.9 BY(e7 
Last Pay Period in: 

OG T. Luly ero eny trate crmetiis. «cere ee ee 40.6 1.82 73.95 Withee Byles 
ANQUSD orcas soGe eet cee eee eee 40.9 1.82 74.26 177.9 137.8 
September’: Peeves Re baie, “tus 1.81 75.00 179.7 139.1 
Octoberine.. 4. bean. oe eee 41.2 1.84 75.69 181.3 139.8 
November si: )) Set. .6 ee eee oe ee. 46.2 1.84 75. 64 181.2 139.6 
December... 20. sia eee ae ee 38.8 1.88 72.85 174.5 134.6 

A002 dariiary on, s< fc) eee ee eet nar ee kL. Roe. 40.6 1.86 75.47 180.8 139.3 
M@DrUseye ..keceet pecs eee ee 40.8 1.86 75.99 182.1 140.4 
Marois tess Lovage nen, ate ee. ee, 41.0 1.87 76.68 183.7 141.0 
Apritee nutns tact eat hee hee: a ee 40.6 1.89 76.50 183.3 140.9 
May ee temo ce: tae. ee a ees 41.0 1.89 Wael 185.7 142.3 
VUNG Testes cede tenes Oe ee 41.1 1.88 77.52 185.7 141.8 
July BE 88: 1s BRAM... 3..0- eR. 40.9 1.88 76.73 183.8 139.9 

et ori tes [en peti 


Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
tPreliminary. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY, 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Sourcs: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
ours Earnings Wages 
Industry a ae 
July | June | July | Jwy | June | July |} July | June | July 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 
$ $ $ 
MAT SRE CRTC T IS reo cere oe ees 42.3 | 42.0] 41.4] 2.19 | 2.19 | 2.11 | 92.54 | 92.04 | 87.55 
IRA etek sis Gc ccaysa sta ain: 41.8| 41.9] 41.3] 2.98 | 2.28] 2.20 | 95.34 | 95.46 | 90.66 
one ee 42.3 | 42.5 | 41.1 | 1.75} 1.76 | 1.70 | 74.19 | 74.92 | 70.05 
eet 41.7] 41.7] 41.3 | 2.47] 2.47 | 2.38 {102.73 {102.88 | 98.40 
Od AE Belccoth-d ae AcE ee 41.4] 41.9] 41.0] 2.08] 2.09 | 1.98 | 85.86 | 87.36 | 81.27 
TOR Sage Ph Reh SRR acer 42.7 | 42.5 | 41.5 | 1.84] 1.84 | 1.74 | 78.76 | 78.28 | 72.40 
Oil and ustural gas... )-.sctceses.ss....0-- 39.01 40.9 | 40.1] 2.51 | 2.51 | 2.36 | 97.92 |102.70 | 94.67 
ve eked tae 49.9 | 42.5 | 42.8 | 1.95 | 1.95 | 1.91 | 88.77 | 83.01 |-'8i.84 
Man TACLUTING veg n ss cede mee fees sense ee ee 40.9 | 41.1 | 406.6 | 1.88 | 1.88 | 1.82 | 76.73 | 77.52 | 73.95 
A OE ae 9 eS 41.4] 41.7| 40.9 | 2.02] 2.04] 1.98 | 83.83 | 84.91 | 81.01 
Non-durableigeOdSs..cadssta tees ns ++s susiee see 40.5 | 40.6 | 40.4 1.74 edie 1.68 | 70022 | 707489)" 67.73 
Poodtand beverages) .nnec Sees cots. 84s eee wee 40.67) 41.2 41.1 Ge 1.63 1.57 | 65.96 | 66.94 64.50 
“WE ictiie: 2 ab gee ieeanenineian Geer 40.4| 41.3 | 40.4] 1.95 | 1.94] 1.88 | 78.65 | 80.18 | 75.86 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables} 38.4 | 40.3 | 41.2 1.28 | 6 134) 1220. | 492008 Sasi 2a 49.79 
Gramem Tl pTOAUChS As davis seca eisai + oes ees 42.8 | 42.6 | 42.3 1.84 1.83 1.78 | 78.95 | 77.91 i220 
Bread and other bakery products........... AD OMY 42.3 19 42.2 )) Toot We 154s ao: | 645685) s6o2200 163708 
PISCUILSIANG CLrACKCTSa..cher setae oceeeeesaee | o8e0 t 40.8 1) 89781) 1.42 1.40 | 1.86 | 56.40 | 56.54 | 54.32 
TST HELG CUPULCE OPS erereros cya cs els pha loliiat gue e266) sseace’ ose 39.2 42.1 39.6 2.15 2.22 2.06 | 84.28 | 93.49 81.55 
WIENS EQS TOTS o Moyo atoe cot ORY b mi DE oe tS ects 40.3 40.2 41.9 2.33 2.35 2.35 | 93.68 | 94.49 98.54 
Tobacco and tobacco products................ ANNIE IS 39.8 |) oore I 2.02n | 5-201 1.95 | 81.09 | 80.11 77.29 
VD OGROLO GUC US ee erick clotnnisteiciae +1 sie + serene 6 aA 42.4 40.9 1.95 1.95 1.87 | 80.05 | 82.55 76.39 
Weatier prod ucuseees choses seer tins ea © oisiete ee 40.4 |] 39.9 | 40.2 eer 1.28 1.23 | 51,09 | 50.90 | 49.38 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............]| 41.0 | 40.0] 40.7] 1.22] 1.23 | 1.18 | 50.16 | 49.18 | 47.91 
Othnerdesther proguctS rcs ela. «1s. een tt 38.081 39.0 |) oOe2-)m loot |e sd8 fe de38% | bdnd00 4.94 ib? 73 
Textile products (except clothing)............. Al Te 42-8 | 4038 1.41 1.42 | 1.387 | 58.85 60.05 56.59 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods........ 38.9 | 40.3 | 39.2] 1.44] 1.46 | 1.40 | 56.12 | 58.78 | 54.76 
WOGllentCOOUS Merrie -sieieiee eteraleisiniciee's + = 43.4 44.0 42.7 1.31 1.31 1.28 | 56.88 | 57.81 54.81 
Synthetic textiles and silk.............-.+++ 430 |, 43.4 |7 42.8 | 1250 | 150) | is45) | 64.45) 64-80) (62.30 
Glothineatextlemnadur)c..aensacsccss sans Bisial 37.8 37.9 1.22 1.22 1.18 | 46.65 | 46.12 44,89 
IY IeSral Eh Cel Kagel ou bts Aimar co COIe CIENOID Om car icietce tae 37.8 37.8 37.3 1.20 1.21 1.17 | 45.40 | 45.68 43.67 
WO DMONISIC LO UMING aires ercinsis sicis 5.0 eecereereasis as 36.6 35.3 S000 1.33 1.30 1.27 | 48.65 | 46.01 46.59 
Iiithg QOS isodaudohnnusdoonpson0scdEaEGor 40.7 40.9 40.8 eal 1.14 1.10 | 45.74 | 46.76 44.95 
PVVOOGNOEOCICUS, ay cmyncterors shai late © aVelersiersie) ae a= i+)=)- 41.4 41.9 41.4 1.64 1.64 1.60 | 67.77 | 68.70 66.27 
Sawlanucdeplanine mils) 5... ese ecicweies on -a- 40.6 41.4 40.8 Ble 1.74 1.69 | 70.48 | 71.95 69.14 
li bainh Pry SAU Sopenn Os ance oneonone sce 43.0} 42.6} 42.5 Ga 1.51 1.48 | 64.83 | 64.386 | 62.74 
WM ENeraWOOCDROGUCUS sree neil ors elelseieisial «cic 425 4oc0 | 42.0 |) lao 1.36 1.34 | 57.83 | 59.03 | 56.26 
PISO TON OG UC US ee cele te etele elle ore celefayels tel 41 eies eranel 41.8 41.9 41.3 2.24 2.23 2.16 | 98.63 | 93.48 89.20 
iPulpiand! paper millsh i. 2... 7. 00.2 cee ce we- 41.7 | 42.0] 41.3 | 2.41 | 2.41 | 2.82 {100.78 |101.09 | 95.88 
Other ps perm pLOGUCS. o. cme siete vey isc - ATR CRE LEG SG) ee) ADA AGIOS Dero) 
Printing, publishing and allied industries...... 39.0 | 38.9 | 39.0] 2.81 | 2.31 | 2,22 | 89.86 | 89.85 | 86.33 
*Jrontandisteelproducks. a6 ve fh. fe actteee - 2 AVES |s40 Rul) p40) Oy | W219) ee Qed sgl 5 91-43; e91 189) 87.95 
Agricultural implements.............++--++- 42.4 41.9 38.3 2.24 2.19 2.17 | 93.69 | 91.86 83.27 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 41.0 | 42.4] 39.4] 2.14] 2.18 | 2.11 | 87.61 | 92.58 | 83.09 
HardwareanGutoolseen. erie detect oe wane LO | CRS COA ale enU) Dilated! 179 | Osoonleroro Lala cpeee 
Heating and cooking appliances............. ALG | Adee AOE MISSa ae TRSoSIL SOMO | 75592) 18.24 
STOTU NGAUS GUN OS ol soo ueselegelnie ola sqacenshs clase, siegtatatnegeatielsicie 42.3 42.3 41.6 2.07 2.06 2.02 | 87.65 | 87.32 84.08 
Machinery industriale. ..g..--+5---.++-+->- 42.6 42.1 41.3 2.04 2.04 1.98 | 86.90 | 86.0 81.98 
Primary iron and steel.........:......-++5. 40.4 | 40.5] 40.3 | 2.59] 2.58 | 2.55 |104.62 [104.49 | 102.80 
Sheet metal products. ccsceccne ecisivensncene 43.0 42.8 41.8 2.18 2.14 Qo 18) | 98.02 ue01- 83 89.24 
Wirevand ware DLOGUCtS: ..4..+ «acceso: = - AD | 40.8 |e 42.S0 Qi) E214 | e202) Olas sso 240 Soe 
*Transportation equipment.........++++--+++: AQ GO 41.4 ooo) Weel ce cOM eee te OS. ole (BO. LON essa a2 
TAireratt aud Pals. as ciclse dele cereale -'s!s.0105 <5 40.3 41.0 40.9 2.13 2.14 2.12 | 85.98 | 87.61 86.69 
Motorsvehiclessttmace = da o--cisd-aidiee cess - 41.6 43.2 ood 2.48 2.46 2.39 {102.91 |106.05 94.75 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.......-.. siiyary |) eile cle lie Biel Le le Wa OaTe S80 | teva tele Gila le SelDaCairy 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment....... 39.9 | 39.7 | 40.3 | 2.10] 2.10 | 2.07 | 83.93 | 88.44 | 83.59 
Shipbuilding and repairing............-.+--- AD GuleAte td Sood eee S leo On ee2sOdn| Sons WSO ROS) e790 
*Non-ferrous metal products..........--.+-+-- 40.7 | 40.5 | 40.5 | 2.18] 2.22 | 2.15 | 88.84 | 89.74 | 86.92 
Aluminum products...........+eesesseeeees 42.41 41.5 | 41.9] 1.92 | 1.93 | 1.90 | 81.30 | 79.90 | 79.58 
Brass and copper products.........++++++-+> 41-5 | 40.9 le 41.6) 2.07), 2.08 | 2.02 | 85.97 | 82.90 (,, 84.04 
Smelting and refining............--+-+++++- 40.1 40.0 39.8 2.44 200 2.38 | 97.72 {100.18 94.86 
*Blectrical apparatus and supplies...........-- AlmO) We Ae del 4008: le Olle deol | 189) 178208) (iS. 365) gee 0e 
eavy electrical machinery and equipment] 41.2 | 41.2 41.2 | 2.14 | 2.15 | 2.08 | 87.94 | 88.49 | 85 a 
Telecommunication equipment.........-- fe 40-8 | 40.5:\~ 40.8 | 1.73} d.73 |} 1.73 | 70.43 | 69.95"), 70 
aaah wt pee mite ne es e 39.0 40.2 39.4 1.93 1.93 WOW Oe e Wew-08 75.41 
Mean Atablo clesdec aces seecvenedes 42.7 | 42.5 | 43.0 | 2.12 | 2.13 | 2.11 | 90.62 | 90.53 | 90.76 
Miscellaneous electrical products.........--- Ate? | 41.25h5 40.1 1.81 | 1.80 | 1.80 | 74.49 | 74.35 iE. iB 
*Non-metallic mineral products........------ 43.6 | 43.8 | 42.9] 1.92] 1.92] 1.86 | 83.42 | 84.09 i ee 
Clay. productsir.; 20... ccc terececesee 42.5 43.1 42.5 1.75 Lee 1.68 | 74.17 | 74.25 
Glass and glass products........-.-+++++++- 40.9 | 41.2 | 39.8] 1.88} 1.92 | 1.86 | 76.79 | 78.98 4: 94 
Products of petroleum and coal.........--++-- 41.9 41.4 41.3 2.63 2.65 2.57 {110.41 |109.52 05 a 
Chemical products........--222-ssssssseeeee 41.1 41.2 40.8 2.12 2.11 2.03 | 80 Ho ete e a 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations.}| 39.5 | 40.2) 39.8} 1.61 1.64 ates . ef ce aie 
Acids, alkalis and salts..........-..++0++++: AOKG | 40. Bele 40.0 | Q4ha5 2.41 oe ere geeepubhee ae 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........ igus 1) eels Cltteil |) ASG ale alsa ee eee eee rae 
Construction: corr 41.9 - veh sat Heh en a1 aa) oie lego a 
Building and general irate Lah ec Re Ba i 1) see | asa | 170 | 1:71 | 1163 | 73.94 | 75.46 | 70.41 
See eer ertatiol. oun 43.4 | 43.5 | 43.3 | 1.97| 1.98 | 1.89 | 85.34 | 86.34 | 81.96 
Se ETA aga ihc 38.5 | 38.6 | 38.9 | 1.08 | 1.09 | 1.04 | 41.69 | 42.04 | 40.58 
TTT aL OS: so nao mops ov Moonen Con cDMG roc one acon 38.5 | 388 | eee | ior | 1208 | 1.01 | 39-87 | 40.07 | 39.31 
Hotels and restaurants.......---++++++++05+ ; gee eee al ana [oa Ok | 1.081 ate en Vdeear leone! 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants.......... 40.1 ; F : 


*Durable manufactured goods industries.J 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, D.B.S. See also Technical Note, page 1089, September issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 





Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period So es 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 

of: 

ae eee 195 782. t Re wa Mele sate 12,792 13, 660 26, 452 186,599 80, 267 266, 866 
September j1958) 20 see; ce dee cee 9,385 11, 480 20,815 228, 426 107,128 335,549 
September 195992. c2mecks 6 acdsee 16. 162 16,792 32,954 160,519 97,261 257,780 
september 196025: tte 0.6 ee aee 12,239 13,796 26,035 228, 632 115, 358 343,990 
Septenibers1961 ee. sees eects. 14,645 17, 066 31,711 216.358 101, 260 317,618 
October LOG ASS Ree ocreae 12,936 14,979 27,915 249 , 228 107.697 356,925 
INGvemiber F961 34 -4eehcce ee ee oe 17, 462 15,940 33, 402 329.306 124, 966 454,272 
December, 1196195-6-fr.s.. ete a 11, 402 10, 866 22, 268 478, 470 136, 566 615,036 
January L9G 2s hee! oe ee 11, 428 12,069 23,497 570,061 161,094 (olnloo 
February) (1902/5070 seaiek. oceans cee 12.308 13.073 25.381 585.555 161,992 747.547 
March LOG 2s ers ete als Meds cone 15, 184 15.359 30, 543 579,641 158, 342 737,983 
April 19623 st ge See ee oe 25.057 18, 868 44,425 496,099 146,551 642.650 
May LOO2S. tise ok ssa cho tas 22,026 20,999 43.025 329,391 126. 461 455, 852 
June 196254 Ve ee ee aha 22. 436 20.672 43,108 237,747 119.561 357, 308 
July 1962355 ace ee eee 22.872 17.895 40.767 224, 452 113, 407 337, 859 
August 196290): eee. ae eo tas oe 21,214 21,256 42.470 198.639 96, 696 295.245 
September (196280). ee... a8-0..0. 20,197 20,658 40, 855 188, 844 97,890 286, 734 


ee eee | ee 
@) Latest figures subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR 1958-1961 AND DURING 
MONTH AUGUST 1961-AUGUST 1962. 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


SSS eee ee 
—oooooe——owow@$#$ww0qsSsSmSmomoaomaamams@s®>a>=$a=OoqoOEEES=<S 











Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
1958—— Y earns. topo car teens 2,790, 412 1,012,974 620,394 374, 245 548, 663 291, 466 
1959——Yeartee. acto cone 2,753,997 1, 037, 536 753, 904 421,927 661,872 324,201 
1960——Y car Micmac ak eset 3,046, 572 1,107, 427 724,098 404, 824 641, 872 316, 428 
1961 eat ctr cts omonertmne 3,125,195 1,106,790 836, 534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
1961—August.4.6..a0nacn oc. Dagnol2 100, 946 86, 849 57,620 76,895 45.527 
September.......+-c.. 234, 100 92,605 84,048 46.469 80, 430 38,934 
Octoberveeme nant 262,415 94,783 78,281 39,501 70,797 31,679 
INovembersne. cnet dca 328, 443 108,175 83,750 38, 498 70,353 28, 162 
December............ 361,979 91,992 62,933 36, 436 61,219 35, 284 
1962—January............... 343, 460 109, 466 57,373 35,946 49,668 26,878 
Bebrudry seman ce: nemes 244,177 75,220 56,595 30,459 48,546 22,688 
March Parkers aval ynw Dieters c 259,908 81, 800 60, 933 37,064 50.161 27, 365 
A Drill ae eee 226.940 79.051 82,893 40.026 65, 841 29,194 
IMAG oer ar eee 239, 245 95,925 117,362 51,441 107.811 38.595 
JUNG were ota artes 231.507 100, 426 92.346 48.564 86,218 39,253 
Jl Vetta epee tee R251,079 114,963 97,147 56, 863 85,399 49,523 
EAI OUSt Rea ctiae weenie 236, 9211) 104,268) 102,784 63, 558 89, 871 50, 865 
> A lc ce cores cee esc ee a ines nah rallies eel var ember ese 
@)Preliminary. 
R-Revised. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX 
DURING AUGUST 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Industry Group 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping.........................0+00505- 
OT ESUL Ve eee ects wtccriois crete etek orse seat cin ed pasha en See 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells....................... 00s eeeee 
VIS eON cmt ce mene serttae pers: feciclace wiosoiceneitcre cise cisistt lion salaries 


see wee eee m we rere eraser eereeesereeeeeseseeesesoeseeeeseees 


Quarrying, Clay and Sands eiussteets scetetinee eee caine oe ccc 
ETO GC GIB E Siete ceeds ct ste in) ole lads = efote laxehencve cys: a)eiseaictes ais a cberete: <iailersve tn aere 


MTATVULUR COUITLENG See coes are vctetta site lais.ce ts sieib erate afelalsiors @ «eee neislarsialziasares 
MOGUS ENG DOVELALES. a decce soe cles. sca sclndis cisled ciswrcuee@eaaceea 
BO OAC COMING LO DACCO LE LOCUCES cis sire ele ete clers clavsie (sisters /svece.«/sleleyei 
RTA STEM CAYCE pO IRS CARO Re AC RGGI Ooit em iC rio 
EP POLMEEPESEOCIUIGUS en eee eet s,s orca tes eee eee aeielod otters 
Maxie we POdUGtS (ExCeDUClOUNING)... «.eereces:ceceee cs ceme« 
GlightaceGreraalecnie bie) sacs wey hem oto ane eb ocra dea’ cot 
Wil ME CCU Gti nace anscteve orerartcecs ore ere esate gs ti sere ¢ cussave aisle sve talorans 
Iaayaeiel Bree IN OSnghase doGS GOCE Do LEE oat Uno DOre nO DeUa pont Ce 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries....................- 
Tiaaindgnndd | Chara h IRgexehiQer=', gale on tro Geeinee 0 oe Oe ee eieen erase oor 
Poranenorbat) OMe Hic] WP imieM tere seep ys sicis ais secalacw cls she s.creoisieie.e s/sielere 
MMoOMeBerrous Metal Products ateate.c sc ve eclsleiesc csle c.= aeerere orereee 
Mlectricall Apparatus‘and) Supple... s1sc020 4s <2 cease cis sce. 
None Vetallic Mumenral Productsine oss sasiscs secre ¢crecisies ceiscis « 
Products of Petroleuin and Coal 
(Slavessanveni! | ehyere WOH eee Sain bert 6 a ae incis Cone eo tro eric ARG 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries...................0s00. 





COTISTELICTAQ IMCs ie ce tn cin rertnce si ols ie ie biti ais SSS crersioisieieis neierane 
General Contractors. .........+.sseesseeecee nett nescence eenes 
Special Drace Contra CtOrsy ccipiacie acs eles elorele + she «islaie!a\s «/°/eiairie 


Transportation, Storage and Communication.................. 
BRIS pOncat LOM ser ye ecerdiey rcctetsetare) isle startiesore’s sis ieietateis elels/s/e ci eis 
SLOUAE OMe re cies ce rte aie cpaietniere srore onitisiaefeistais! + oistereie eielegele 
( Otesiawady hol (624006) 0 RR eo MEE O bene O OORT AoE Dene carom arn 


Puplic Wiility Operavione cc... cae eee ee oe 7 hee eioleln ovine +21 
HALO) caer eg rietacape Bans © lau aCe COREE IOGear oly Emre Cras 


SOT VAC a eerste isi oe 6 aiegeRO rates a4 syolel ecaterere eres saan 
Community or Public Service 
( ronaeinanan@ikW ead shanpesbeobovuOHHpado don cnoeenoenontoada5C 
RR SOCHEREIONNS ET CE soso. ein tn reletie cicles sie siatoveicinis.s| oleisialeiniesste sleletale 
STSIN GSS SST VECO aerate ete sietelar teehee ssl sats 60. cetphoaaions: s/anaystetste 
PGE SOMA SOL VICE eet orc ie oeleictn car cist chebe te Siete atsieis otayere sieveleleieleless 


GRAND TOTAL... 5 ois 0s oe concn cueees saaeet ne cesses 





Male 


18,172 
3,854 


18,601 
3,953 
23 


197 


16,295 
10,706 
5, 589 


8,427 
7,950 
360 
117 
379 
9,100 
3,933 
5, 167 
508 


13,564 


1,716 
6,345 


89,871 


Female 


Total 


29,623 
3,904 


1, 044 
519 
179 
151 
100 

95 


33,955 


140,736 


Change 
from 


August 1961 


+ 3,107 
773 


the fb FEE HE FEE Ft FH ttttttets+ tttt+++ ttt+4++ + 


i 8 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX 
AS AT AUGUST 31, 1962 


(Subject to revision) 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Registrations for Employment 





Occupational Group 


Male Female Total 

Professional and Managerial Workers.......5.....000cccseeevecceeveereee 7,200 1,971 9,171 
Clerical Worlcerst ti. bo Bos Oc ele REE on ee ae 14, 826 39,535 54, 361 
Sales: Workers tei: seca «. fa08@ os che. i SR Te a ee ey ee 6, 646 11,946 18,592 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers................0..00cccceeeeuees 24, 852 17,302 42,154 
BOR IMOI Tso. Wiis eos & sitca teenie did Adena ofertas 1S Rn ae oie ne ae 830 10 840 
Agriculture; Fishing, Horestry: (ix: lov.) ae ean ee eee 5, 424 704 6,128 
Skilled and Semi-Skilled Workers...............-0--eeccceecsccseccsccen 74, 331 10, 869 85,200 
Food and kindred products ale pobagee te AIT Hey 0 Megti 5 856 310 1,166 
Textiles, clothing, etc.. : Bhd Ser ois Nae AR 1,324 6, 044 7,368 
Lumber and lumber products, ee te nest ee cate weer Se 7,495 1,012 
Pulp yspapera(nel. sprinting)... 0as1-o) eee eee eee een ee 855 334 1,189 
Leather anddeather products...) . Bras cteocs.c teas entcue ue eee 716 680 1,396 
Stone, clay.and glass products.:..) ance. chs ccc eee 241 21 262 
Metalworking FE so Sai Behe Ee id ake ia rs Raves SO oe ee ee 8,921 585 9,506 
Hlegtrioal 5 ca 88 os. Bb Scheie sei RUE eet ik oe ee 1,361 728 2,089 
Transportation sane wad: Saddetiel hs Se: Cee, 6 eee ie oa 2,025 38 2,063 
Mining.. Bila siaebinnd SBE ciace ake obec Miees ake ee ae ene ee ee eee SOP, cots erect es aera 1,307 
Construttion 4... :hoedepebcana Dame. Sa eee oe 12,346 1 12,347 
Transportation (except seamen): f: zie cee oe eee ee 14, 866 109 14,975 
ommunications and public utility..24.......1..¢..0.10. 5.00 1 anes 440 1 441 
rade and service... gies sk awe oO eee ee ee 3,160 1,122 4,282 
Other skilled and semi-skilled, .......... 0 eee 13, 268 615 13, 883 
Ppremen . See sn. 0... cs cos Ree a ee 1,641 193 1,834 

uA pprontloGa at smreecs bere: FES Ris arm we, fo ere ae eee eee 3, 509 11 3,520 
Uaskilled Workers sci) Beas so ok cks Pe tsk ae ee 64, 530 14, 269 78,799 
ood. and £0000... .0. 08h. 0.555 Se ce di ee ee 1,674 3,555 5, 229 
Lumber :andidumber jpraducts. ...,.4, atom. <b. one ee ee ee 5, 927 226 6,153 
Motalworlangs cacco Peake <3 senccti ane oe | upd e yeine eeae eee 2,708 343 3,051 
Congtrustin:, cicicc% be BARA vc host eae e en oe ee 20; COG oon es Sete Ee 25, 656 
Other woskilled ‘workera:.. icc>; >. -acca. code Cee ee 28,565 10,145 38,710 
GRAND TOTAL... coscscs Be -csnse eee 198,639 96,606 295,245 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS 
AT AUGUST 31, 1962 


(Sourcs: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


Registrations Registrations 
Office @) Previous Office @) Previous 
Year A 31 ear 
ee Aug. 31, 16 » | Aug. 31, 
961 1961 
Newfoundland................... 7,793 6,885 || Quebec—Concluded 
(SOMME DGOO Kan secaes cs.ccice seis: 2,001 2,016 OLGA ere trite tare oot nie a alaxticcs oh 741 1,355 
Granite semtesrchetrsiad cerecastsress 849 605 ‘ThetiordeMlinesis.ecccscuieitents one 764 685 
BS Gerd OUITIER it eases sath spars Gieie, 5 a iewis, apenas 4,943 4,264 Trois-Riviéres MPR SEE cic totes 2,680 2316 
Prince Edward Island............ 1,225 gga || Val d’Or......... sees eee eee eees 986 | 1, 262 
Charlottetown 721 444 Valley field aie ’e(elallel'deipiaiielalc' a %a/’e)'ele\'eNellais 1 ’ aes 1 ’ 019 
SES 0 PI Pais Man nea 504 540 ear ag Ws falar tee Dis the oleh ai eiSiayots ia 
OTS ae» ey aaa ile St. Georges’ 5. .5..8s0n eee 
IN OV AE SCOUA. «coectian ssc cco orocwis 12,276 15,474 
PA SrYRLVeRTIS GREE chase ey esti cict sara: a:5ieysxsi ete: «face 458 504 On tarlot sagen eee as cast eee 102,626) 112,788 
IB gO waters 6.06 5, occicis 2 sieicio ne = 615 674 pA TH PRLOLAG sais She Ris ae & cote ua eteeuee 158 178 
TA Sc, SRO ane eee 3,598 3,401 IBAGrries Sepia as tei lis sjccslcloss aa he ee ae 788 
NTIVENDESHRRR Mas s08 secs ooo oni aens 257 227 Bellévillews 4. Sees csonw oo Rea 980 1,070 
EC Qnty LON ene savers orn sie Sartore « 846 1,035 BYACCOTIGLEs com ee wesc cena es 330 357 
aad sie oN Oe pic ee ee ‘ ae : a eel ae Dr As, 5 Seen ree i a : 4 
SC WRCHISS LO Water niga cra sin fn oar fev : : FANtLO‘GLAM ML. AR ccs os cicteees oe . ; 
Spotayedaylll |, ya alee eee aes ee 515 537 Brock vilievin Gee. c cece: pene 340 429 
SSCL CO VTMNS vo ycusrsig Aleks) conciauendanena sea 2,780 5, 364 Carletonsblaceyee..e.0cs.seeeeseh 94 149 
SV.GUCya MINCS 056545 sce acd cena > 657 1,154 cal ge Foe ie a ee oe a aa 
AMCs, Sun oe eRe eae 530 616 OD OUT ES Meret aieecsrtte ls aie talon iat 
PVEUITINO ULE eee e228 «arsvarcio: oi 1s» ¢ erocar 613 552 Loving wage aE So. ctsMateeee ‘ ae , aa 
OUT Wall Aes eee oeereeerevsls eres s “ 
New Brunswick.................. 11,504 9,383 ot | Lakeman tee ects cose Ht Ae 
IBALAULSHENS cc smite sate eins cea. 842 704 Ort. Liriemenc a aatioe econ eerste 
Campbellton ress cies srtcserciek 1,044 ae nett wee DR. Peas ae te ae er ‘ an j ae 
SE CIMUNGStONEER sas +: a's ssclerss «ose 486 56 Orb Williatinaes seer site orca : 5 
red eniGbOnaacn somes hicswics's ane en 1,034 1,164 Ga tee Rete ee icons 1,114 1,061 
WETS). Hes.o.c Bic is COR RRR IEICE 478 ue pee Eee 0 Janeen A ete sh ae ee 
IMIONCTOME acre ae <cis.c.srois a7. sie, sicve 2,511 2,04 oderichien. Sane cents nteer bake 
ING IWiGASEIER. RAs oct hc scca se csi 985 676 Guelph ste om rahe obrosie sme cacec 1,141 1,201 
DALE OLMAE At R MeLee Gece assis © ose 2,309 2,110 Hamilton sce cecsite ce nctas oreies eaters 8,294 10,074 
Stwotephenssera: stacey rosaries 283 427 Hawkesburyaerr cm ecn eee tees 298 303 
SUSSEX Bose. nadie eats 272 178 Kapuskasing... coentiyesia-nie anion 832 744 
WOOUStOC Kein atiioetare cate: oni te 1,260 345 Kenora De Reo eden iptiaehee iiogand Ges , at ; rt 
Havas) ee aaaiewelings ocucoomn ond ’ , 
COLIC OC eer errr kbie acilelors sistas 91,404 97,107 Kirkland Lakedhajontl an ae 445 791 
INO. Goes cs Cee en eee 1,726 1, 486 Kitchener... csssennc cesar 1,305 1,776 
PNR DOSLOS Ate oa Cert tise eciesetes 267 218 Lest Seats Sain EI Aaye Aire ne os 
IBaiet@ omen uo, ws occu wiaeren es 367 366 IN GSA. oi. cisco eee eee: 
Roachavhcia, ee re esis 626 704 tiie Aa As dain ene erate He 5 ae 
ishitclleny dat yool, cannes a4 45 eoecace Coe 423 461 ONGON aes cine ee rare ; : 
Boats. PAL an We A Soilless Perches 675 522 Long Branch. ... 0.20010 s<++0 0+ 2,261 2,701 
GANG OER ie coer e i esta SeGlss ais-aicie 907 493 apart Were or act nrc terete oer as 7 a 
GlicoutimMieacwins feck eowee cco 1,940 1,606 BPANCG. 0. aac seeder ee 
Ceri 2 AS Sen en 221 222 New Easkeard (G)see ce cteninicists DEVAAL ESA RTE 
WW Olbealler ees ones oe deatnees 692 700 Newimarketion cecnecnminee wile stoner 776 762 
Drummond valle ven. saceeie even « Lean 1, 160 Niagara: Walllgiy saan vernal 904 1,411 
(Harn lig tiles mcrtcinijs tors Siehevase eres ssl 304 346 North Bay. cu ssch-ceu2 wt anes < 774 810 
PLOTES EVAL LO arcse cicisicrs sersterevs) orduae Sue's 189 a ae Be AP EA OD ay rie 
So 33 SRS Ae tn eee 628 36 aN WEE el Seamer eta Nic on Boe eo reo 
Granby gk Sa aie 1,384 1,402 Chehawn ocd arin soe 8,795 5, 166 
ALL P ny Arena cr shrai ciate sides cceeiele ss 1,552 1,732 OGta wane cs secnsrelerieremicteiratoe 3,418 3,585 
TONE LOT eee cone ree eae 2, 460 2,490 Owen Sound) cee eee 668 734 
VONGUICTE sack so oes ces Wieietie sates 2,267 1,507 Parry, Sounds. sneer cae sci oe 234 152 
CH UTS cise oe web oie piereieis:s 416 324 porebrele EA el Come nla din Myo ere ae ie 
Bisa Db Aten emits ico eros os ccsteleters/ ae 438 931 2 eae ate Re  ortienicmereoricid fac 
- Tee Pe ieee he he way eis 574 534 Peternborouc been vacee ere ce 1, 887 2,251 
EO vis Greer ite ison oer ceieietne ois 1,290 1, 482 Picton oe eed ce eae 134 117 
ILapneenntllon. yanoanaeooeacmoccane 503 543 IPOrevATt hur eee caine 1,308 1,639 
IMeiror me neecra nc. ones annie cueslars 236 353 vere @olbomes.sacec socom: Se ree 
a he ele eee PALI 326 TOBCOLL A ocean cron Moore eae one whe 
eee 709 Resale tReptrew  e arcc ane saad ee ty 8 193 243 
WMiécanticwerecee eee css eine s.e: 487 397 oh pathennes SRA Rae era ore je oe Bee 
- OSs soils MORI Ae One e ae 449 517 t. ODIAS hc wate ieveis ch) Nusrorsepersnsteys 
Tre ene BR oi cates 708 Gz. We cardia Stee onc ks ucebaataty 1,624 1,734 
Damttalie coe uccsc nice ase ones 34,084 40, ae eeult Ste, Marie... putes csene-8 de ae 
tolabaoveitel. paeyanncaeoacae te 537 42 TTL COO Sean he heen eee eens tx 
Potten 598 BOT Sioux Lookout... < cos 012<tee- re 116 88 
@ucbecwne ee te er. cole recs oie 7,774 7,544 Smiths) Halls) ee. ses eee omrerenll lee 238 284 
Pr eee 1,653 1,530 Stratford. sapetrertenpsertensen 51 8 524 
ivi SEL OU he tens aah hoe 1,305 1,581 dargoon Palle. 65-0. 5,4 ssnces 
Secale ee Ce ees 1,294 BS roudbury cnar.. denen 2,242 2,823 
lRdetiRinils <naanaacdenertt eodaoorsuooT 1,370 1, 450 Tillsonburg........-.--++s++eeee: 26 ; He 
Ste. Agathe-des-Monts........... 242 322 'S Wihaabaaehi Tiree poese es Gee G SOM Ln Heres: 96 : ee 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............ 492 583 TorontG etc eee ertiaeiaince oe ote ors 23, 502 6, 
SfemmlnGrose tans. canneries ascii 1,041 1,165 MT rentonerrsain eeero sol vets wow: 523 447 
Burra inthe: 08-6. sases.cce ssn: 694 1,049 Walkerton Meee ek ete 268 402 
Fa a ee eee 1,285 1,317 alikesbires 2. dos ecco 
St leona ewieas a, 916 BAP Win Athan at bine ote Meech, Sas 1,423 1,550 
CED al: Os area 884 1003: lee Weskanaccet) und hcecsn 2,119 2740 
hla ken, Sa San Wandisoe Fu ee ee tess ek 7/919 | 7,561 
2,464 2,347 indsor. . 
Tet ee Sd etek RU Me DA IE Het ae Le te 7 ah 
BLDLOO KO een eeie rae shes ; ,863 || Woodstock............eeeeeeeeee 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS 
AT AUGUST 31, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


ooo 
eT oo —_—Oo  —_—O—— 








Registrations Registrations 
Office a) Reigns Office @) Bees 
ear ear 
Aug. 31, | Aug. 31, Ang. 31, | Aug. 31, 
1961 1961 
Manitobacs ocrcen.t oceans 11,404 12,865 || British Columbia................. 34,855 42,271 
Brand onteien...0 etek 48 eee ae ee 906 760 Ghilliwacks*, 9%. eh es eee 863 1,259 
Dauphine ieee tee nee 362 463 Courtend ye... 000s once eae ee 702 1,325 
iE iymiee eer cc os cee se eee 118 152 Cranbrook: =... §,.@tesat s4 22s eae 498 369 
Rortage lasPrainies..sessees see ae 381 422 Dawson i@reek: Fo ssc bas oc dnee 775 554 
The: Pash esses Se eee a oe 201 206 Duncan: Hee.5:2 eee aoe Ae coe ae 625 1,218 
Winnipeg i’ -.<..:cae ce cmmetnee eee 9, 436 10, 862 Kamloops a: ascot an eee 638 617 
Kelownace aan eee ee Ron cnee 430 526 
Saskatchewan.................... 7,142 8,628 FCI tee ere ac ayes d le bee tee 77 1,164 
HISteVvall.< Wee asG; Soci Jaane ee 105 298 Mission'@ity.. cae meeenecns see seer 564 710 
lovdimingber....cssteneen ee teeee 102 154 Nanaimo. ....0 seen eenee teen ee 817 1,514 
Moose Taw. 4. 2 eae eee oe 56 675 Nelsoni.8es": 28. 3ak. 222 bes ee 342 407 
INonth Battleford 3sssses.2 = een: 259 346 New Westminster................ 5, 482 6,119 
PrincerAl bertbseaensees Ceara ns eae 873 709 Pentictons ><. 3. deme tae ae ek ee 63 561 
Reminiays See Soke hele Rete i 1,819 2,180 Port Alberni. ..g. sens eas eee 517 959 
Saskatoon. mete, eee ae es tak ee 2,447 2,623 PrinceiGeorze-. fe. ee nee eee 1,053 781 
Swilt Currents ayaa: 42 272 305 Primcephupertos.seehes see ee sean 394 530 
Wey burns Ay. eee Bie Bete 5 82 180 Prince tone, .... gee. see heek ae ee 229 224 
Vorktoneeaewicntst se vosestberes 677 1,158 Quesnel Oe... Maen ee eee 543 471 
eral .. Sess cee A RE nes a 407 483, 
"AID ertay ist je eae eee es ons 15,016 14,555 V ANCOUVELr concen eee ee be 16,194 18,435 
BlairmMone yaa. cis eed Ae See ee 254 168 Vernonint..cc nae oe eae 569 596 
Galea ryienneh.cccadee st senine teen 5,194 5,091 Victoria ters ies 9. Rees ce heisc eee 2,297 3, 157 
Dnumbicllers eee ee ee ees 282 268 Whitehorse..: sos ceene stay sean ee 205 292 
Hidinontons eae Ae aha keene ees 6,365 6,183 
SOI Ase eee SO Aine ce eee hes 242 213 j| ; CANA DAG. 2a, eee cake etree 295,245 | 320,940 
Grandeirairiess arenes ee Ae 533 452 
Lethbridge... tee eee neckane 897 822 Males. fete. cso Geren tee Meee hee 198,639 | 216,245 
Medicine Wat... clissriessshiesse 658 755 
ed Deer age: sc tes eeee ic eeeeers 591 603 Femalesyes. .. ou. oe etek: areas 96, 606 104,695 


Se ee Eee ee 


@) Preliminary—subject to revision. 
®) Includes 268 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 
) Prior to May 1962 figures included with Kirkland Lake local office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local 
offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, D.B.S. from 
information supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 270, February issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 











End of: Total Employed Claimants 
FOG 2 ITNGSE te Pac che IETS, aie oir ar Sayin. f.e(GE- averse nie Melero a wicle Bre aeicelton shel 3,987,000 3,772,700 214,300 
INE ge Pae rece foro eket sieves Sioae ain sig icine’ aioli iciaierscaislere Soils aiane hoe eie. wars 3, 889, 000 3,625, 100 263,900 
PASTE ge cre os cle let 2 cit srorNehe ais eran o(efe:eiotduats  massisioaisiane da Sotecie’s se 4,064,000 3,459, 500 564. 500 
Mi sire lageee neo I onc ce tials: oatcro.. eB oersce ope itaheiarere o's Spring acne tee 4,144,000 3,456, 500 687,500 
PSD RUATVE co octs Giie ects otal cisert's cidolelais ie ate eeieaus rial eh tnere Sistas oe 4,161,000 3,442,300 718,700 
PU ELUNULEAI: Vosrenenfete he ver oye che cl evaveis eevee e 9 oie ig) 0) a; e's epavarere ny onsicnn a: vise, ciefeiercleis 4,158,000 3,459, 500 698, 500 
LO Gls DW eCem DEP sets aete ie cide Sad «ood a) WS ss voi Sebi ovary Seatac eee sie 4,139,000 3,537, 800 601, 200 
TKO RIET TN CS Oa to Cc RPO he be, SIERO CORONER ID cornice Groce eerie as 4,023,000 3,637,000 386, 000 
(OYEL NO 612) Caer nd Ga RO IGS HIG RIL ACHMED aca CHI acer ore 3,940,000 3,671,300 268,700 
Septemilserer reacts area on le cteceils o's cic Ore cae ore oeatclo tie’ e. tess 3,913,000 3, 683, 800 229, 200 
PATO UIS APO es TS os ict eel eteie vic ore; oftiels, sce1c-0 b.shobete, se ave cstFacchovss6i en Sets 3,939, 000 3, 709, 700 229, 300 
DU Vee Toc ciate PNR cosine so or aleso [Sieh slate, on MaRivle sistela tie ween a6 3,918,000 3, 662, 700 255, 300 
INTE Sabir Gots Be ROHS ROR OeCOUE aan Tact eee erry eee 3, 896, 000 3,629, 100 266, 900 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
AND PERCENTAGE POSTAL, JULY 31, 1962 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 








Number of weeks on claim Percent-|_ 2 a tk 
Province and Sex Totals | yay a FEL SET WS TAMER ol vace 
claimants} 2 or w = ” Over Total 

pa 3-4 5-8 9-12 | 13-16 | 17-20 99_-| Postal Rees 
Wanadaltahervssiascoss Bae 211,975 | 73,520 | 22,874 | 29,615 | 20,900 | 16,763 | 11,544 | 36,759 29.2 255, 278 
Mines Ss Joa accneatence 134,611 | 51,267 | 14,507 | 17,803 | 12,331 | 10,497 6,969 | 21,237 30.9 167,546 
Pemalesoc.: totes 77,364 | 22,253 8,367 | 11,812 8,569 6, 266 4,575 | 15,522 26.3 87,732 
Newfoundland............ 5, 883 1, 448 421 671 600 605 423 15718 67.8 5, 487 
Malem. te See 4,848 1,242 339 533 497 Das 356 1,348 69.5 4,562 
NNSiTOVA EY epee aed acest 1,035 206 82 138 103 72 67 367 60.0 925 
Prince Edward Island.... 819 208 137 110 80 83 37 164 59.5 815 
ALG ees Oe RNa ieee eae 528 147 102 66 52 54 22 85 66.5 500 
MGM Ble sorte coe 291 61 35 44 28 29 15 79 46.7 oLb 
INOS COU. a ccm 9,927 2,435 1,045 1,406 989 1,178 610 2,264 40.5 10,571 
DIC: cit cevererotes ete oetate 7,458 1,898 832 1-033 718 893 432 }, 652 40.3 8,056 
Jeo ae dea abe oe 2,469 537 213 373 271 285 178 612 41.0 2,015 
New Brunswick.......... 8,159 2,189 930 1,176 892 1,098 511 1,363 48.4 8,146 
ere Seon meee 5,971 1,743 704 819 613 895 379 50.3 5, 752 
Henialossc dsb accent 2,188 446 226 357 279 203 132 545 43.2 2,394 
QuebeoR taste ecmieee 63,101 | 21,266 | 7,235 | 9,709} 6,811] 4,971] 3,517] 9,592 27.9 78,172 
Maite: Fae. vectra: 40,449 | 14,193 4,780 6,318 4,186 3,185 2,184 5,603 29.1 50, 384 
MGT Soe wero te sees 22,652 7,073 2,455 3,391 2,625 1,786 irae 3,989 25.9 27,788 
Ontarians s.ereen tose 79,693 | 32,939 | 8,519 | 10,574] 6,745] 4,893] 3,533] 12,490 20.2 96, 693 
(Male. < See soc astves 48,552 | 23,294 5,005 Hypil 3, 456 2,517 1,903 6, 806 19.9 62, 323 
Hemalets sencusa cerns 31,141 9,645 3,514 5,003 3,289 2,070 1,630 5, 684 20.5 34,370 
IManttobaceesncas see nek 8,526 2,475 910 1,206 937 690 505 1,803 22.4 9,777 
Ma GNA ee os shastecoite 5,021 1,491 517 701 545 400 280 1,087 24.1 6,144 
Memaloweacnencceree. 3,505 984 393 505 392 290 225 716 19.8 rose 
Saskatchewan............ 4,482 | 1,021 409 603 534 408 284 | 1,223 42.2 5,278 
Male ceo en careers 2,238 511 188 301 286 226 131 595 48.0 2,961 
Remalove..02 ae ee 2,244 510 221 302 248 182 153 628 36.5 2,317 
Alberta..cccer eee 9,937 2,626 Paz, 1,359 itso 1,059 800 1,841 6257 1a 257 
Males ee eee Gath? Niel 755 759 714 682 506 970 69.0 7,018 
emale = rebar aacice 3,820 895 362 600 421 3l7 294 871 52.6 4,239 
British Columbia........ 21,448 6,913 Dae sail! 2,801 2,107 1,778 1,324 4,304 2732 29, 082 
Male eae a eee 13, 429 5,017 1,285 1702 1,264 1,112 776 2,213 29.0 19, 846 
Hemalot a. tee eee 8,019 1,896 866 1,099 913 666 548 2,081 22.9 9,236 


ee SE Se eee 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
JULY, 1962 


Sources: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


; Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
Claims filed at Local Offices ai adel Month 


re Total | Entitled | Not, 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to ig rs = - Pending 

off Benefit Benefit 
ING wioundlanclsemeeterh nc comers cdec eer. 2,185 1, 236 949 1,916 1, 263 653 832 
iPrince Ha Wwardrlsiand--.cmeeeese. scene ce 392 270 122 301 257 100 89 
Nova Scotia. Ae SSO GO OTT ORES CCE 4,046 2,480 1,566 3,877 2,859 1,018 1,136 
Ne wa Srtis wit ee ieee ceterteiecisistas ar iaiss ans 3,811 2,390 1,421 3,604 2,645 959 is 
Qusbecrene-tee ce osteo per ee ee aren ye 33, 180 20,298 12, 882 33, 182 24,154 9,028 10,168 
CON EATIOM ER ee erm istok ct teteeierideis te anes: 47, 848 30, 186 17, 662 40, 847 30, 107 10,740 16,516 
IW REG 16) 842 45, . cir Cenld SSD CESS Geena 3,290 2,094 1,196 2,936 2,113 1,194 
SHOCLCEH We ATE) gale Sead ac BeOS Go Olae Soe Ee errIs 1,768 1,240 528 1,657 1,120 537 536 
JN AR ED Gold o eo Saale Fae Gh oO aoe Cee eae 4,589 PA AWG 1,872 4,300 3,043 1,257 1,629 
BS rctis oO NIT) Olam cb Getic sledes ae ces > > 11,253 6,539 4,714 10, 493 7,017 3,476 3,196 
Motali@anada, July W962. ..4..82..2% 112, 362 69, 450 42,912 103, 169 74, 578 28,591 36, 409 
Totali@anada, June, 1962... gsc. ae ae 93, 484 59, 216 34, 268 97, 652 65,781 31,871 27,216 
Motel i@anada, July 900 js ee.s css. s 126, 156 71,948 54, 208 120,053 92,154 27,899 24,724 





* In addition, revised claims received numbered 34,460. 


+ In addition, 33,927 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,531 were special requests not granted and 1,886 were 
appeals by claimants. There were 9,900 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, JULY 1962 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, D.B.S. 


ee 








i! Cae of 
meses Weeks enefit 
Eepvinge Paid Paid 
$ 

nr. Ss ee ee 
IN(ENAATTTVS LETC bees See Eee Ids Senin Gaines aire inenniar sarin nneanranroicns 19,194 447, 816 
Trin COMPNGL WELT Cle LS An Clone geil aac cve¥eokle bw pbs Gs iege as Walstovels as elle Gols ue aushe apalalispe syecctmiatets 2,453 48, 482 
iWtonen, lcatiivdea wads: Gesetrdeeae: ORS eer ae dono Sinmeins Bior id Jere cing soeieroi imine nice 31, 455 678, 244 
INS LUS WAC et eres tier crel tore cus here oie crcteto me artery ahs Tetateta dra. o nishehe che alm Siaueh lays ef i aero ale" 26,817 587,079 
RO ec tee We sk ee ae vin. 0 fais Sip aside gs Ue ernie n Oba she aid ah a aps aoe apes 190, 496 4,408,043 
(OPP RATA RCm,. chen ues, A SIRS PISS bid. 5 0 UIC, TRIO ORCHID Dir Tere Mic Imeen iota r? arial aakcicacn cacvoNoNeacl Ole 212,729 4,849,381 
IN Eevee, MI ee Se oe a ore cde oom aooamericn otro taccn 27,800 634, 849 
REaiety a nley ich. «Wan a Ber eee Hes Seren ES oan ne eer Gera at ees or oe JA io ie 15, 856 346, 184 
TAT Gart a ee het, critica els sich aerate toate us sates. tote Sine Sam amvepeeras palaoatre: 35,719 872,202 
The hHEIN, (Chol libra pes ee ed od oc OMU Blo aac eee Boer bode seo agp Ubon oo ooD OF Gnoooe 68, 966 1,639,273 

Total, Canada, July 1962.........0c0ceceevereneeereeaseenetesaeenrsomesoess 631, 485 14,511,553 

Total, Canada, June 1962............. cece cee n erence cece tt eeeec ee ceneesecs 797,975 18,709,179 

Total, Canada, July 1961..........0.0.ec eee e cece eens ee ee teen eeneerccerscees 802, 080 18, 550, 593 


Bee eee a ee 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949-100) 
Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


aaououauouauaoaououououTmU9SEee 
Health Recre- 


: : Transpor- and ation 
Total Food Housing | Clothing i ha eh ess rote | ana reeties 


Care Reading 


SS rr a are en eee 


IDI — Y C8. steer. «10.00 se eee ve 122.6 118.6 127.3 108.2 133.2 139.9 134.2 109.1 
LYS SY CBr, .ttiastac a oe Beet ee 125.7 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 110.1 
1050 Y Garilhe «s%s..% ae. s 127.2 122.2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
19GD-=2Y GR re cece. .' a) eet 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
1961—September............... 129.1 123.2 133.5 113.1 140.0 155.0 146.7 117.3 
Octobery. 6.0 arate ee <i 129.2 123.3 133.6 113.6 140.0 155.3 146.2 117.3 
November sccktuanaate ston 129.7 123.6 133.7 114.0 141.5 156.7 146.3 OS 
Decemberes. :.:) ast ae.. 129.8 124.5 133.8 113.7 141.1 156.8 146.3 117.3 
WOG2-- Vanier ycs vot dese ota aes 129.7 124.8 134.0 111.6 140.6 156.8 146.6 117.3 
February: ccesteree ate 129.8 125.0 134.0 WGN Dates 140.7 157.2 146.7 117.2 
Marclegecssat arercier 129.7 124.4 134.0 112.9 139.9 157.2 146.7 117.5 
April cei pene oe ne 130.3 125.8 134.0 113.2 140.2 158.1 146.6 117.9 
ake ee ey ee 130.1 124.5 134.5 112.8 140.4 158.2 147.1 117.9 
DUNG ree ee eee 130.5 125.6 134.9 113.1 140.4 158.2 147.0 117.9 
DULY) tea. aon Mees et 131.0 127.0 135.1 112.9 140.7 158.4 147.8 117.9 
UGE 55! Siena eue eves ae 131.4 128.4 135.1 112.7 140.8 158.2 147.8 118.0 
Beptem bers. seas. ace 131.0 126.8 135.2 113.3 140.3 158.2 147.6 118.0 
Uh ee tee 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA 
AT THE BEGINNING OF AUGUST 1962 








(1949 =100) 

sss 
ceva < deTranss:|it sed | ate Dobao 

August | July | August Food | Housing| Clothing portation! Personal and eee: 1 

1961 1962 1962 Care | Reading | "602° 

Stedolnis eNild Gh e. L170 U7 eos Sl S404 7 sie 111.6 124.5 155.3 152.9 101.1 
Halifax teva os as ee 128.7 130.3 131.3 126.2 134.1 22a 139.2 163.3 164.0 124.5 
Saint Vole ee ee Slee, 131.8 132.7 130.3 iippieg| jab] 143.6 184.0 150.8 124.5 
Montrealtgi.scce tenes. 128.8 lets al 131.6 133.8 134.6 105.8 160.4 163.7 142.0 118.7 
Ottawa trance n | ack eee 129.8 131.9 13274 128.5 137.3 116.9 152.6 162.9 143.1 123.9 
Toronto he ebetelis: si dhs eeec cae 130.9 132.6 133.1 126.5 139.3 WB 13527 156.0 184.2 122.5 
Winnipes.©-esc0ne. ee 127.3 129.5 129.4 128.6 129.1 TG ipioyqil iPr sl 140.6 120.6 
Saskatoon-Regina....... 126.0 127.9 128.3 126.6 Peak 126.5 BED 7 144.7 147.9 119.5 
Edmonton-Calgary...... 125.0 126.4 126.5 123.0 127.4 120.4 129.9 162.5 141.7 119.6 
Vancolvers eee ene 128.5 129.8 129.7 126.6 134.3 116.3 BYES E 149.8 146.0 121.0 


a SO eee 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


@) St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
National Employment Service. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and 
lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and strikes 
and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but exceeding 
a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers reported 
on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly involved 
in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid 
off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series see 
page 114, January issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1957-1962 








Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 


Strikes and 
Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year Dee nth Strikes and | Workers [oa 
or Year Dez OUES nvolved Man-Days Estimated 
Working Time 
GES J eemete atte a etmeray either POS slaves aVaris '6..dhaicvie. eataie’c 242 249 91, 409 1, 634, 880 0.14 
POOR Mtge a. eleree cv sters eietsiesosieis cisis @ aces) aielers 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
DOr cetnic tc ctae tien cite ais sila ate aie ecdia le Guareai's 203 218 100, 127 2,286, 900 0.19 
OO etre ate Rene OF sew Sige Sieleitve-a/ersieras 2 268 274 49,408 738, 700 0.06 
OGL re ee esa ores ee ieie.orsind setters se.3 272 287 97,959 1,335, 080 0.41, 
AOGIPRAUCUS UE mtn ete ct eteic tse oe os « 32 47 8,347 64, 660 0.06 
Seprelmbeleeccctire sisi ares aie weve iwie ave « 32 53 10, 647 105, 080 0.10 
Octobe reece cect sree: sfstecalie,svslevelers'sns 30 56 40, 400 416, 660 0.38 
INO VEMUDC Larabee aise aie sites cig arotevclem 24 49 11,059 122, 100 0.11 
MD Scom Dorner acto nyerert chatacters. s 13 40 22,000 140, 890 0.13 
STO CZ a UAT Varese eta siele aterere andi ave (oiele s+ 20 40 9,174 85, 420 0.08 
JIG IEA cao too 6 8a NOC OG CICA EIne 15 44 10, 855 72,070 0.07 
30 46 12, 426 143, 800 0.14 
18 40 12,328 142,770 0.14 
23 45 17,333 139, 700 0.12 
27 53 14, 545 260, 650 0.23 
24 47 16,775 133, 650 0.11 
35 54 11,531 74,540 0.07 








*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 








AUGUST 1962, BY INDUSTRY AUGUST 1962, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
Workers eases Workers 
Industry and ~ 4 |Man-Days Jurisdiction and Man-Days 
Tackouts Involved Ticelouts Involved 
FH Oresthy), sat a's detects Sie 1 38 1,030 Newfound] aid areas are eel ekelectais ae o's cists sievevs’s «/>1| etetetetersteret ste 
VETS) ese «deve eevee Ts tore ose aye ave cia alll cisco: suns eferel| mi gnerstesps-ave.s IPrance LE Gwar (Slay dials cons oe atelier cette ol oieerrsleetoiais 
Manufacturing........... 24 9,411 59, 250 INOMA US CObLa La eeeleerns > 1 300 300 
Wonstruction ss cnns scene 22 1,798 10,790 New Brunswick......... 1 39 950 
Transportation and Muebecis.ceacewnes cece: 11 5, 803 34,960 
utilities 1 39 950 QOitanloae cas wee asetnee ee 31 4,727 29,120 
‘Lradesred gst: sect &- 5 233 2,200 Manitoba. nesecanccinslsi 3 428 4,910 
EINATI CO ecco tre ore sell oactaetetalcdsys o]| eaisitrcl te cbse |iaaeene arts sate Saskatchewan. ccs pokes latetetaievers a: a: lhslelelelars a. syexetlfelete a chet eet 
NOnVICA tessa tomes 1 12 320 ‘Albertac.c cass ceeaee: 1 56 1,670 
Puplomanmistra tonsa |iesiecce nae larceiee ete ieexteietete rcs British Columbia....... 6 178 2,630 
—.—$—— |__| —_—— WOGeral. eee re nelle opt loate eraneis «il sane oars a-egel eres RteEaets 
All industries....... 54 11,531 74, 540 | |] ——_ 
All jurisdictions..... 54 11,531 74,540 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
AUGUST 1962 


(Preliminary) 








Industry 


Employer Union 


Location 


MANUFACTURING 
Food and Beverages 
F. W. Fearman Co., 
Burlington, Ont. 


Teamsters Loc. 879 
(Ind.) 











Leather 
A. R. Clarke Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Butcher Workmen 
Loe. 125L 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


United Textile Workers 
Loes. 1535 and 1534 


Midland Footwear and Fern 
Shoe, 
Midland and Penetang, Ont. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Textiles s 
Thor Mills Limited, Textile Federation 
Granby, Que. (CNTU) 


Furniture and Fixtures 
Grenier Furniture, 


Beauport, Que. (CNTU) 


Paper ; 
Bathurst Containers, 


Montreal, Que. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Primary Metals 
Dominion Steel and Coal, 
Sydney, N.S 


Steelworkers Loc. 1064 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Quebec Iron and Titanium, 
Tracy, Que. (CNTU) 
Metal Fabricating 

Creswell-Pomeroy, 


Granby, Que. 


Steelworkers Loc. 6136 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers Loes. 2900 
and 4790 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


John Inglis, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Machinery 
Dominion Engineering, 
Lachine, Que. 


Machinists Loc. 1660 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Non-Metallic Mineral 
Products 

Dominion Glass, 

Hamilton, Ont. 


Glass and Ceramic 
Workers Loc. 203 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Glass and Ceramic 
Workers Loc. 206 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Dominion Glass, 
Montreal, Que. 


Chemical Products 
Shawinigan Chemicals, 
Shawinigan, Que. 


CNTU-chartered local 


CONSTRUCTION 

Sheet Metal Contractors 
Assoc., 

Winnipeg, Man. 


Sheet Metal Workers 
Loe. 511 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


1230 


Wood Workers’ Federation 


Woodworkers Loc. 2-279 


Metal Trades’ Federation 


Workers 
Involved 


165 


200 


216 


220 


109 
(19) 


300 


300 


1,050 


138 


1,386 


1,100 
(12) 


1,100 


1,200 


Duration in 

Man-Days 
Accu- 

August mulated 

660 | 9,250 
4,400 | 9,600 
1,080 1,080 
660 | 12,630 
1,850 1, 850 
900 | 4,500 
300 300 
3,680 | 3,680 
140 140 
3,470 | 3,470 
3,300 | 47,300 
11,550 | 11,550 
7,200 | 7,200 


1,489 | 16,380 
(40) 


185 


560 


16,380 


5, 750 


Starting 
Date 


Termi- 
nation 
Date 


June 
Aug. 











Major issues 


Result 





Wages~ Wage increases, re- 
duced hours, other improved 
fringe benefits. 


Signing a first agreement~ 


Wages, closed shop~ 


Wages, Rand formula, seni- 
ority~9¢ an hr. increase 
Aug. 1962, 5¢ Aug. 1963, 5¢ 
Aug. 1964: $50. retroactive 
pay, other improvements. 


Wages, holidays~25¢ an hr. 
increase, two additional 
paid holidays. 


Wages, paid lunch period~ 
5¢ an hr. increase, with a guar- 
anteed 5% bonus on hourly 
rates, adjustment of work 
during lunch period. 


Use of outside contractor for 
screening process~ Return of 


New agreement~ 


Wages, Rand formula~20¢ 
an hr. increase, adoption of 
Rand formula. 


Wages, job evaluation, fringe: 
benefits~ Increased wages, 8¢- 
an hr. the first yr., 12¢ the 
next, establishment of sup- 
plementary unemployment. 
benefit fund, other improve- 
ments. 


Wages~6¢ an hr. increase 
retroactive to Mar, 27, 1962, 
8¢ effective Aug. 7, 1962, 5¢ 
Mar. 27, 1963. 


Wages, fringe benefits~ 


Wages~ 


Management rights, job eva- 
luation, seniority rights~ 


Wages~10¢ an hr. increase. 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
AUGUST 1962 


(Preliminary) 
Industry Duration in Starting 
aaS Man-Days Date Major issues 
Employer Union Workers | ak: ~ 
ii Involved Termi- Result 
Location August hy q| Ration e 
Date 
Electrical Contractors I.B.E.W. Loc. 2085 200 | 4,250 | 9,050! June 27 | Wages, fringe benefits~ 
Nectionsvinnipes bulaersmel (Abr I-ClO/CIUC) ) © | i y= a eco 
Exchange, 
Winnipeg, Man. 
Foundation Co. of Canada, Structural Iron Workers 839 840 840 | Aug. 31 |Pay period~ 
Sudbury, Ont. dEOO. (AK ees Dee A MN a, Me ed ee A ee dl es ccenaes 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
TRADE 
Northland Manchinery Supply|Sheet Metal Workers 116 1,350 } 1,350} Aug. 3 |Wages~ 
Fort William, Ont. Mocsoo.s: 4 | meee, Tl OD oh oe eee 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 





Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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H—Industrial Accidents 


TABLE H-1—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES IN CANADA DURING THE SECOND 
QUARTER OF 1962, BY GROUP OF INDUSTRIES AND CAUSES 








2 
bo | bo 3 § 
he 
nae 23 
oe as ns 
as} i) n wo 
a 5 | x SS 5 
oi?V|/ Al gsis isa ae) 
Cause e al} Ulsi-a]s4s¢ eg 
=p) CT yh ee Se Te 6) 2] |] a 
S i) a wo} S| & o |2 © Oo} 8 Q 
| 1's | Svs tie eee eh or ee ee re 
Ry a a S F S Qigk!l 2 & 'G, =) me) 
op oO AS Fan fe) s/n 8) 8 A= Oo S 3° 
TiAl e (S/S l/O;A la |e l/eljalPela 
Striking Againstior Stepping on‘Objects.......)2....:.04....|. 2. [Sul ate eb leee ees... | abelee® 16. all ete 
Struck by: 
(a) Tools, Machinery, Cranes, etc...............-...- 172 eae ees TIPE 2 RSF ae Renee ee 1 7 
(b)sMoving Vehicles. j243 << Sates boc obese ete ler et eae eee 1 5 CaO alee 1 13 
(oc) JOther'Objectss.. snes en eee poe Bre Deore) LOS ea eee vied LN ee eallle cee eee eee 49 
Caught In, On or Between Machinery, Vehicles, ete.....| 6 1 3 3 2 1 2 18 
Collisions, Derailments, Wrecks, etc...............0ee0- CN Ee S| ed | a 1452 e 3 40 
Falls and Slips: 
(a) On Same Level <i cvini5 sos sie are ads athe wc vce ste doa onl o exw ofl fea Niro ees Tees sit | reso eT cecil sees eek ean 
(bb) Lo wDitrerent: Levels. cen ete snc oe ome ten 1 2 Iced Ve | ik (Oar rode br vee 1 4 41 
Conflagrations, Temperature Extremes, Explosions. . BA ae 21 eee ss Qilze wl) Bhatia. see terete sizes 11 
Inhalation, Absorptions, Asphyxiation and Industrial 
DDISGASES....2 >, Meare cle oe ia este oe ee ee oe ee | ae 1 8 1 Bi ecole] Mey: 1 14 
HMiectriciCurrent.cc uc cts ein ie cre eee An ee | eee | ne onleee 41 8 | Sa Ades, ee, Se eae 12 
OversExertionieg) a cdis sctiee amieien pee oem bore nd Omen eee Ont nen ee oe 1 1 do 5] SS lhe, Ale cee 2 
Miscellaneous Accidents........c0ssscsesacsessscdesesescfonesfescclescstccpclessalocccle., || RMR Online nnn a=ann an 


33 | 1] 31 | 26 


Total Second Quarter 1962...........-...+.+cee- 
7 | 45 | 39 


otal isecond | Quarter 106 las ce seen eee eee 


TABLE H-2—INDUSTRIAL FATALITIES BY PROVINCE AND GROUPS OF 
INDUSTRIES DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 1962 





: H 

¥ = A ; e 5 : . = 

Industry S Fa ow ca g $s g 3 3 3) = : 

Zz Ay Z Z (ey eo) = 0) < Q Z H 

Agriculture eitiergiv lain alo arevert ate etietare eects | aes eee 1 te ee ee 10 1 1 Baal Iara (hee Se 17 

Logving Foie neon te ee TG beard metered he a 11 Bees IP des stoked Para 1 LAS Roe 33 

Fishing and Trapping... 3 5.s0ssc0ss|osatuelsoansesteeec cel oodie eles cnet tee nee Gael aan 1 | ee 1 

Mining and Quarrying............... Deal iene Via Wetec a 7 13 1 1 2 Se lpscy, 31 

Manufacturiirg 20% ie sh oe: wei cl tan eee 28 One 5 Vl see 1 3 CT Bi arc 26 

Construction: 7. es ee ee ee Lae See as Lice 8 9 3 10 Oy ee oe 41 

POMC Utilities: comes tee Ck ae hee oe aes Be | PS oe 4 OFM Se ash 1 oe Nags aera See ee 12 
Transportation, Storage and Com- 

MUNICATIONS J.2 oc err eee ee 1 1 1 5 7 1 1 5 (hed Pee 30 
DTACO.S icigoeesh dascane to gcae Semen ies Meee nae eee ee ee 7 Rela ey SRS eS Ba bBo Ractcirye'd ke, seers 3 
PIDANOG,.,., oe dn oe « obs eee ¢ Pee tes aan eee Li | etecls cote eee oe een | eee 1 
BORVICO. 5 sevice 5 sin ss eh esrarera eee nal eae etc eee Renn eee | nen 6 1 ee se 4 DG ark Bi. 12 
Unolassified., 0. ..cse ecb sseeceseoese|escesefeesaesfecscceta cues. |e see aceeianl aeean elias A) een ain acct iia 

Dotal 2.5 eo eee 5 1 10 2 40 64 7 8 31 39" tee 207* 


“OLE this total 157 fatalities were reported by the various Workmen’s Compensation Boards and the Board of 
Transport Commissioners; details of the remaining 50 were obtained from other non-official sources. 
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Department of Labour Today 


Government Employees Compensation Branch 


Branch administers the Government Employees Compensation Act and also has 
responsibility for promoting safe work practices throughout federal government 
service. It has been increasing emphasis on encouragement of safety at work 


The Government Employees Compensa- 
tion Branch has been strengthening its 
emphasis on encouraging government depart- 
ments and agencies to greater accident 
prevention efforts. A number of depart- 
ments have appointed safety officers, whose 
efforts are assisted by the Branch’s safety 
adviser. 

The safety adviser, when requested, makes 
inspections of work places in federal estab- 
lishments and addresses employees on safety. 
He has recently, for example, assisted in 
training penitentiary staffs in safety meas- 
ures, part of a program to reduce accidents 
in penitentiary workshops. 

A new accident report form whose pur- 
pose is to ensure a detailed investigation 
of all serious accidents and to elicit sug- 
gestions to prevent their recurrence has had 
encouraging results. 


The Branch administers the Government 
Employees Compensation Act, under the 
provisions of which compensation is payable 
to employees in the federal service who 
are injured on the job, and to dependants 
of employees fatally injured at work. The 
benefits paid are equal to those provided 
in workmen’s compensation legislation of 
the province in which the employee nor- 
mally works. In addition, the Branch has 
the responsibility of promoting safe work 
practices throughout federal government 
employment. 


In the fiscal year ended March 31, 1962, 
accidents reported totalled 18,762; the total 
the previous year was 18,115. 


The Branch disbursed $2,758,292 in satis- 
faction of claims in 1961-62, compared 
with $2,615,254 in 1960-61. 


During the year 1961-62, the sum of 
$66,409 was recovered by court judgment 
or out-of-court settlement in connection 
with accidents to government employees that 
resulted from the actions or negligence of 
third parties. 


The number of accident claims increased 
by a little more than 3 per cent over the 
total the previous year. But the cost of 
compensation rose by more than 5 per cent. 
This is partly because the provinces have 


established higher scales of benefits, and it 
is the provincial rates that are paid in the 
federal employees’ compensation scheme. 


The ratio of accidents to employees, 
however, showed little change over the year, 
because the number of employees covered 
increased too, from 225,000 to more than 
228,000. The ratio has remained virtually 
unchanged at slightly under 1 to 13 for 
the past several years. 


Of the 18,762 claims, 11,709 were classed 
as “medical aid only.” 


At the end of the fiscal year there were 
1,726 employees and dependants in receipt 
of pensions. 


The Branch issues a monthly bulletin, in 
English and French, whose aim is to make 
government administrators and supervisors 
more safety-minded, and to assist in the 
administration of claims work. 


The Branch is continuing its series of 
accident prevention handbooks for distribu- 
tion in government departments. In the last 
fiscal year, nine more titles were published. 


Handbooks and leaflets so far issued are: 
No. 1—Workshop Safety, No. 2—Good 
Housekeeping, No. 3—Supervisor’s Role in 
Accident Prevention, No. 4—Office Safety, 
No. 5—Safety Organization, No. 6—Acci- 
dent Prevention, No. 7—Safe Guards, No. 
8—Safety Inspection, No. 9—The Use and 
Care of Fibre Rope, No. 10—The Use and 
Care of Wire Rope, No. 11—The Use and 
Care of Chains, No. 12—The Use and Care 
of Storage Batteries, and No. 13—Material 
Handling. 


The Branch also carries out the detailed 
administration work of the Merchant Sea- 
men Compensation Board, which adminis- 
ters the Merchant Seamen Compensation 
Act. The Director of the Branch serves as 
Secretary of the Board. 


This Act provides for compensation to 
seamen for accidents arising out of and 
in the course of their employment when 
“employed or engaged on a ship registered 
in Canada. . . when the ship is engaged 
in trading on a foreign voyage or on a 
home trade voyage as such voyages are 
defined in the Canada Shipping Act.” 


ST 
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From the Labour Gazette, November 1912 


50 Years Ago This Month 


November 1912 number reports continuing scarcity of labour, particularly of 
unskilled labour, in East as large numbers of labourers move west for railway 
construction and many immigrants return to homelands to fight in Balkan War 


A continued scarcity of labour, partic- 
ularly unskilled labour, in some places in 
Ontario and the Maritimes during October 
was reported in the LaBour GAZETTE of 
November 1912. 


The GAZETTE’s correspondent at Westville, 
N.S., said that there was a scarcity of 
labour in many lines of industry, especially 
in the building trades. In Halifax, con- 
tractors complained of not being able to 
get enough carpenters, painters and elec- 
tricians, and that unskilled labour remained 
scarce. 


In Montreal there was a shortage of 
unskilled labour. The Hull correspondent 
said that there was a scarcity of labour, “a 
number of men having left for the lumber 
camps, where $40 to $45 per month and 
board are offered.” 


Farm Labour 


In the Ottawa district, farmers found 
labour “hard to obtain, as usual, the workers 
demanding $35 per month and board and 
$2 a day for field work.” The Toronto 
correspondent said, “Unskilled labour has 
seldom been so much in demand at this 
season of the year as at present, owing to 
the amount of civic and railway construction 
work in progress, and the large number 
who have gone west during the summer. 
Several hundred Bulgarians, Macedonians 
and Greeks have returned to Europe to 
take part in the Balkan war.” 

From Berlin, Ont., also it was reported 
that a large number of Bulgarian labourers 
had left the city for their native land to 
enlist in the army. 


Cost of Living 


The high cost of living was in the news. 
In Montreal, a mass meeting of workmen 
was held at the Labour Temple during the 
month, and “a strong resolution was passed 
demanding an investigation by the Dominion 
Government into the increased price of 
practically all necessities of life.” 

The Ottawa correspondent reported that 
“the feature of the cost of living situation 
this month was the increase of the price of 
milk from 7 to 9 cents. The cost of pure 
water is also considerable, as a great many 
people in the city continued to buy spring 
water for drinking purposes.” 
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Sir George Askwith, Chairman of the 
Industrial Council of Great Britain, speak- 
ing before the Canadian Club of Ottawa 
in October 1912, the LABOUR GAZETTE 
reported, had this to say about bargaining 
between employers and employees: 

“The day of individual bargaining, which 
existed in Lancashire in the forties, was 
long ago impinged upon by such things as 
the factory acts; the day of the union bar- 
gaining with the employers has in some 
cases come, in some cases is coming, and 
in some cases is beginning to decay; but 
it may be that the day of the interference 
of outside authorities to a certain extent, 
dealing with such questions as the minimum 
wage, is coming forward in the future. . 
there is no doubt that there has been a 
tendency to refer to outside persons some 
opportunity of discussion of what the pay- 
ment between capital and labour should be, 
and that principle has been embodied during 
the last few years in two British acts of 
Parliament, the Trade Boards Act, dealing 
with sweated industries, and the Coal Mines 
Minimum Wage Act. Whether that tendency 
will continue or not, I am not going to 
prophesy...” 

Bank Employees 

A report of an inquiry into employment 
conditions for bank clerks throughout 
Canada was published in the GAZETTE. 
Under the heading “Restrictions,” it said: 
“The rule concerning marriage is strict, no 
clerk being allowed to marry till he earns 
$1,000 per annum; in some cases the sum 
is fixed at $1,500. Clerks are required to 
provide their own lunch and are not allowed 
to leave the bank in business hours except 
under exceptional circumstances.” 

An indication of the length of time a 
bank clerk might have to wait before he 
could marry is contained in the following 
statement in the report: “Often a clerk of 
exceptional merit can within four or five 
years command a salary of $900; on the 
other hand, it usually takes five years to 
reach a salary of $800.” : 

To be acceptable for employment as a 
bank clerk, an applicant had to be at least 
17 years of age, and to have a “good busi- 
ness education, respectable parentage, un- 
blemished character, and ability to furnish 
bondsmen.” 
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NOTES OF CURRENT INTEREST 


Former Deputy Labour Minister, 


Arthur MacNamara Dies at 79 


Arthur James MacNamara, C.M.G., 
LL.D., Deputy Minister of Labour from 
1943 until 1953 and Director of National 
Selective Service during World War II, died 
at Ottawa on October 4 at the age of 79. 
When he retired from the federal Public 
Service, he had completed 40 years as a 
public servant, federal and provincial. 


He became a national figure during the 
war for directing the mobilization of 
Canada’s manpower resources, and later, 
for his part in organizing the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission. 


Mr. MacNamara began his career as a 
provincial civil servant in Manitoba. He 
was called to Ottawa for six months at the 
beginning of the war. From this temporary 
assignment he advanced through various 
responsible federal positions to become 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 


His public service appointments in Mani- 
toba included: Chief Inspector, Bureau of 
Labour, 1916; Deputy Fire Commissioner, 
1924; Assistant Deputy Minister of Public 
Works, 1936; and finally, Deputy Minister 
of Labour and Public Works. 


When he came to Ottawa in January 
1940, it was to organize the Dependent’s 
Allowance Board. From this task he moved 
to a succession of posts: Acting Chief Com- 





Arthur MacNamara 
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missioner of the Unemployment Insurance 
Commission, Director of the National Em- 
ployment Service, and, in January 1943, 
Deputy Minister of Labour. 

In 1946 he was made a Companion of 
the Most Distinguished Order of St. Michael 
and St. George. The University of Manitoba 
conferred on him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. 


He served as a lieutenant with the Royal 
Air Force during World War I. In 1950, he 
received the Citation of Merit from the 
International Association of Public Em- 
ployment Services. Since his retirement in 
1953, Mr. MacNamara was Managing Secre- 
tary of the Canadian Association of Equip- 
ment Distributors. 


Expressing his regret at the death of the 
former Deputy Minister, Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour, said: “Arthur 
MacNamara was a warm and human per- 
sonality. In his long career, he made an 
enormous number of friends and acquaint- 
ances. It is eloquent testimony to his 
forthrightness and soundness of judgment 
that even those with whom he was at times 
in conflict never lost their affection for 
him. He will be widely mourned.” 


George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, said: “He was one of Canada’s 
most experienced civil servants, and most 
of that experience was in the labour field— 
the area where human issues and human 
problems are of paramount importance. 


“He had an unusually effective touch in 
his dealings with people and their problems, 
and a sympathy that never failed even in 
the most difficult and complex situations. 
It is this, as much as his skill and knowledge, 
that gained him enduring friendships all 
across the country.” 





Brandon Hall Group of Unions 


Reduced to Three in Number 


The Brandon Hall group of five con- 
struction unions, which organized the violent 
strikes and demonstrations that disrupted 
the house and apartment building branch 
of the industry in Toronto in the summer 
of -1961 (2. Gaeluly,. pitig/ 0) a basa een 
reduced to three by the recent withdrawal 
of the locals of the Bricklayers, Masons 
and Plasterers’ Union and of the Hod 
Carriers’ and Common Laborers’ Union. 
Left in the group are locals of the Operative 
Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ Association, 
the United Cement Workers’ Union, and 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners. 
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Union Membership in Canada 
Totals 1,423,000 in 1962 


At the beginning of 1962, labour organi- 
zations active in Canada reported a total 
membership of 1,423,000. 

Of these, 1,049,000 or almost 74 per 
cent were represented by unions affiliated 
with the Canadian Labour Congress. 

More than 102,000 organized workers, 
or about 7 per cent of the total nearly all 
in Quebec, were represented by unions 
belonging to the Confederation of National 
Trade Unions. 

The rest of the organized workers in this 
country were represented either by unions 
not affiliated with any central labour body, 
or by unions not affiliated with a central 
labour body in Canada but linked with the 
AFL-CIO in the United States. 

More than a million of the 1,423,000 
union members were in international unions, 
which have branches in both Canada and 
the United States and in most cases belong 
to central labour bodies in both countries. 

In January 1962 there were 108 inter- 
national unions active in Canada. Of these, 
85 were affiliated with the CLC as well 
as with the AFL-CIO, 10 belonged only 
to the AFL-CIO and 3 only to the CLC. 
The remaining 10 international unions, with 
a total of 118,000 members, had no affilia- 
tion. More than 40,000 of the union mem- 
bers in this group belonged to the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, which 
had been with the AFL-CIO until 1958 
and with the CLC until 1960. 

There were 335,000 Canadian workers 
belonging to 51 national unions in January 
1962. Of these, 156,000 were members of 
18 national unions affiliated with the CLC 
and 96,000 belonged to the 13 federations 
within the CNTU. The remaining 20 unions, 
with a total of 83,000 members, were with- 
out affiliation. 

Outside the international and national 
unions, about 26,000 workers were organized 
in 243 separate locals chartered directly 
by the two Canadian central bodies, the 
CLC and the CNTU. Another 37,000 
belonged to the 126 independent local 
organizations coming within the scope of 
the survey. 

The total of 1,423,000 members reported 
by labour organizations in 1962 was equiv- 
alent to about 30 per cent of the non- 
agricultural paid workers in Canada. The 
total was about 24,000 less than in the 
previous year. Much of the decrease was 
accounted for by the dissolution of the 
Newfoundland Brotherhood of Woods 
Workers, which had reported nearly 15,000 
members before it went out of existence in 
October 1961. 
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Complete results of the annual survey 
of labour unions by the Department of 
Labour are available in the department’s 
publication Labour Organizations in Canada, 
1962, obtainable in English and French 
editions from the Queen’s Printer, Ottawa, 
at 35 cents a copy (Catalogue No. L2-262). 


Steelworkers Win “Sabbaticals” 


For Can Company Employees 


The United Steelworkers of America last 
month negotiated extended vacations for 
long-service employees of the two largest 
can manufacturers in the United States, the 
American Can Company and the Continental 
Can Company. Canadian employees of the 
two firms are included. 


Under the new agreements, which cover 
more than 31,000 employees in the United 
States, Puerto Rico and Canada, employees 
with 15 or more years of service will be 
entitled to a 13-week “sabbatical”—including 
regular annual vacation—every five years. 

The contracts provide also for increases 
in the length of the annual vacation to three 
weeks after 15 years service and four weeks 
after 25 years, and for higher terminal 
payments, presumably to encourage early 
retirement. The regular vacation will not be 
additional to the sabbatical leave. 


No Wage Increase 


No wage increase or wage reopener is 
provided during the life of the agreements. 
A 23-per-cent-an-hour cumulative cost-of- 
living escalator clause will remain in effect, 
but the bonus will rise no further. 

The two-year agreements also provide 
for improvements in the health and welfare 
programs and other fringe benefits. They 
become effective on October 1, but the 
three-month leaves will not begin until 
January 1, 1964. The delay is to allow 
time to train replacements and arrange a 
vacation timetable. 

Neither companies nor union have made 
public any estimate of the cost of the long 
vacations, but it has been unofficially cal- 
culated to average 5 to 7 cents an hour. 

The international master agreement 
covers employees of the Continental Can 
Company of Canada across Canada, and 
employees of the American Can Company 
in Vancouver. 

According to a union spokesman, this is 
the first provision of the kind gained by 
the Steelworkers or any other union. The 
Steelworkers have long been advocating 
extended sabbatical leaves as a means of 
spreading work and lessening unemployment. 
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H.E. Campbell Retires from Two 
Locomotive Engineers Positions 


H. E. Campbell retired last month as 
Assistant Grand Chief Engineer and Na- 
tional Legislative Representative of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, and 
as Secretary of the National Legislative 
Committee, International Railway Brother- 
hoods. 

He is succeeded in the two Brotherhood 
positions by John F. Walter, and in the 
National Legislative Committee office by 
A. R. Gibbons of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Enginemen. 





J.H. Currie Named Director of 
Employees Compensation Branch 


J. H. Currie, formerly Executive Assis- 
tant to the Deputy Minister, was recently 
appointed Director of the Government Em- 
ployees Compensation Branch succeeding 
George G. Greene, who has retired. 
He has also been appointed Secretary of 
' the Merchant Seamen Compensation Board, 
which administers the Merchant Seamen 
Compensation Act. 

Mr. Currie joined the Department of 
Labour in 1944 as Chief of Personnel, in 
which capacity he served until his appoint- 
ment to the Deputy Minister’s staff in 1951. 

Before coming to the Labour Department, 
Mr. Currie was employed for several years 
in the Department of Finance. 





J. H. Currie 
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Can’t Afford Fight over Shares, 
Should Promote Teamwork 


“If we are to give the best account of 
ourselves in this competitive world, surely 
we cannot afford the concept of two oppos- 
ing sides in industry scrapping about their 
shares of rewards which only their joint 
efforts can bring into existence,” said Rt. 
Hon. the Viscount Amory, British High 
Commissioner to Canada, in an address 
last month to the Ontario Chapter of the 
Council of Profit Sharing Industries. He was 
speaking in his capacity as Deputy President 
of the British Industrial Co-partnership 
Association. 


One of the effects of the current indus- 
trial revolution is that organizations are 
becoming more complicated and units of 
production more massive, he said. Big-scale 
organization and automation seem to be 
pushing individual human beings more into 
the background. “The feeling that as in- 
dividuals we count for less and less is bad 
for our initiative, our self-respect and our 
characters.” 


The problem of promoting an active 
spirit of teamwork, although complicated 
by mechanization and bigness, is not im- 
possible. 


“The more mechanical a man’s job, the 
more he seems to be just an adjunct to 
some machine, the more trouble it is worth 
taking to get him interested in the whole 
process his work forms part of, so that 
he can feel pride in the achievements of 
his group or department.” 

One problem in developing a spirit of 
teamwork, he acknowledged, is that of 
divided loyalties, the most obvious being 
the risk of conflict between a man’s loyalty 
to his union and his loyalty to his firm. 


“In Britain, almost all employers recog- 
nize trade unions as established institutions. 
All sensible employers recognize, too, that 
if a workman belongs to a union it is 
right that he should be an active and loyal 
member of it,”” Viscount Amory said. There 
is, however, a natural tendency for both em- 
ployers and unions to feel that the other 
party is seeking to undermine the loyalty 
they are anxious to promote. 

“The answer to this problem surely is for 
both parties to recognize their mutual 
interests and, in particular, that both benefit 
from increasing productivity and from the 
prosperity of the concern—a prosperous 
firm is in a position to offer a_ better 
security and better pay than a financially 
shaky one—and for each party frankly to 
recognize the legitimate field of respon- 
sibility of the other. 
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“The most important factor of all in 
employer-union relationships must be com- 
plete confidence on both sides that under- 
takings will be strictly and honourably 
adhered to.” 


Strikes are increasingly being regarded as 
a rather crude and clumsy way of settling 
differences, Viscount Amory believed. “The 
right to strike is fully acknowledged under 
our laws but there is a growing opinion 
that a strike should be looked upon as 
action of the last resort, a right to be 
preserved as a safety valve.” 


The High Commissioner then turned to 
a discussion of co-partnership, a term which, 
he said, covered profit-sharing, making 
shares available to employees on advan- 
tageous terms, and joint consultation. He 
pointed out that profit-sharing will not 
automatically create good relations. 


“Good relations are something that can 
be established only by patient and sincere 
effort. One cannot buy goodwill or mutual 
respect even by the best-devised scheme of 
profit-sharing unless the right spirit is there 
behind it. 


He defined joint consultation as “the 
practice of sharing information and, where- 
ever feasible, consultation before policy 
decisions are reached.” 


He concluded with comments on two-way 
communication, works councils and sugges- 
tion schemes. 





U.S. Arbitration Board Sustains 
Management's Rights on Layoff 


A United States arbitrator last month 
sustained the right of a railway’s manage- 
ment to reduce the working force by laying 
off unneeded employees, provided that it 
gives the union notice of proposed layoffs 
and makes provision for severance pay for 
laid-off workers. The decision was rendered 
in a dispute ebtween the Order of Railroad 
Telegraphers and the Chicago and North 
Western Railway. 

A month-long strike by the union was 
ended in September after the signing of an 
agreement on all issues except job security. 
The parties agreed to submit this issue to 
arbitration. 

The arbitration board comprised Sylvester 
Garrett, who is chairman of the board of 
arbitration for the United Steelworkers; Ben 
Heineman, Chairman of the Board of the 
C. & N. W.; and George Leighty, Tele- 
graphers’ President and Chairman of the 
Railway Labour Executives Association. The 
employer’s nominee concurred in the chair- 
man’s award; the union’s nominee dis- 
sented. 
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The railway was ordered to discuss pro- 
posed layoffs with the union but was given 
the final decision in such cases. The railway 
has agreed to give the union 90 days’ notice 
of layoff and to pay discharged telegraphers 
60 per cent of their annual earnings for a 
period of up to five years. 


Permanent employees transferred to the 
extra board will be guaranteed 40 hours 
pay a week, and several hundred telegraph- 
ers already laid off will be entitled to seek 
compensation from the railway. 


The same union a year ago negotiated 
an agreement with the Southern Pacific that 
put a limit on the numbers of telegrapher 
positions the company may abolish because 
of technological or organizational changes 
CLiGy Decutos6 iin: 12 10)s 
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Served Department 20 Years, 
George G. Greene Retires 


George Garrow Greene, Director of 
the Government Employees Compensation 
Branch since 1952, has retired after 20 
years service in the Department of Labour. 


For almost nine years he was private 
secretary to a former Minister of Labour, 
the late Humphrey Mitchell, and for two 
years was special assistant to a former 
Deputy Minister of Labour, the late Arthur 
J. MacNamara (see page 1236). 


A former newspaperman, Mr. Greene 
was a member of the Parliamentary Press 
Gallery before becoming secretary to Hum- 
phrey Mitchell in 1942. After that Minister’s 








George G. Greene 
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death in 1950, Mr. Greene became special 
assistant to Mr. MacNamara, then Deputy 
Minister. 

After taking over as Director of the Gov- 
ernment Employees Compensation Branch 
in October 1952, Mr. Greene reorganized 
it, developed statistical records, promoted 
accident prevention activities in the Public 
Service, and instituted, in 1953, the monthly 
Bulletin of the Branch, which he edited. He 


In Parliament 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


The Minister of Labour on October 25 
moved that the House go into committee 
at the next sitting to consider the introduc- 
tion of a measure respecting industrial 
change and manpower adjustment. The 
motion was agreed to (p. 918). 


On October 25 the Minister of Labour 
introduced Bill C-70, to provide for the 
safety and well-being of persons employed 
in works, undertakings and businesses within 
federal jurisdiction (p. 918). 

On October 19, a motion was made (p. 
733) for second reading of a private mem- 
ber’s bill to provide for a minimum wage 
of $1.25 an hour for employees in federal 
works, undertakings and businesses (Bill 
C-10), which was introduced and given 
first reading on October 1 (p. 31). The 
hour appointed for private members’ busi- 
ness expired without question put. 

On October 16, a motion was made (p. 
580) for second reading of a private mem- 
ber’s bill, Bill C-7, to adjust the procedure 
of the Bankruptcy Act to cover the case 
of a wage earner who, though deeply in 
debt, could under budgetary supervision 
and with a time extension reimburse his 
creditors in full. The bill makes provision 
for this to be done “without the wage 
earner’s being saddled with unconscionable 
rates of interest.” It had been introduced 
and given first reading on October 1 (p. 
31). The hour appointed for private mem- 
bers’ business expired without question put. 

During October, the following bills of 
interest to labour were introduced and given 
first reading: 

—Bill C-15, to provide for pay for 
statutory holidays, and for pay for work 
performed on statutory holidays, for em- 
ployees in federal works, undertakings and 
businesses (p. 32). 

—Bill C-23, to amend the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act to 
establish a new system of negotiation and 
conciliation under the Act (p. 32). 

—Bill C-43, to amend the Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act to add discrimi- 
nation on the ground of age to the list of 
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organized the first Federal Government 
Conference on Public Service Safety in 
1956. He was a delegate to many confer- 
ences of the International Association of 
Industrial Accident Boards and Commissions 
in Canada and the United States, including 
one in Hawaii. 

He was an adviser to the Government 
Delegates to this year’s International Labour 
Conference. 


Last Month 


prohibited employment practices, except 
when the age requirement is a bona fide 
occupational qualification (p. 38). 


—Bill C-25, to amend the Merchant 
Seamen Compensation Act to widen the 
discretionary powers of the Merchant Sea- 
men Compensation Board regarding the 
conditions under which the maximum allow- 
ances may be paid to a person who under- 
takes the care and maintenance of orphans 
of merchant seamen who are entitled to 
compensation under the Act (p. 36). 

—Bill C-61, to amend the Annual Vaca- 
tions Act to provide that employees under 
federal labour jurisdiction shall get two 
weeks’ vacation with pay after one year’s 
employment, instead of after two years’ 
employment as at present (p. 441). 

—Bill C-26, to amend the Railway Act 
to provide for the payment of retraining and 
moving costs for railway employees who 
lose their jobs as a result of organizational 
changes (p. 36). 

—Bil C-44, to amend the Railway Act 
to give the Board of Transport Commis- 
sioners authority to lay down conditions 
under which abandonment of railway lines 
may take place, after permission to abandon 
has been granted (p. 36). 

—Bill C-32, to amend the Civil Service 
Act to provide for arbitration of disputes 
between the Government and public em- 
ployees, and further to provide a means 
of establishing a tribunal of arbitration (p. 
34). 

—Bill C-38, to enable civil servants to 
engage in political activity, join political 
parties, contribute to political parties, and 
to be candidates for political office (p. 38). 

—Bill C-21, to amend the Canada Elec- 
tions Act to reduce the voting age to 18 
years (p. 35). 

—Bill C-22, to amend the Agricultural 
Rehabilitation and Development Act to 
extend the provisions of the act so that 
Indian bands and Indian councils can enter 
into agreements with the ARDA agencies 
(p. 36). 
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National Conference on Agricultural Training 


Proposed by National Technical and Vocational Training Advisory Council and 
convened by Department of Labour, conference finds that training programs in 
agriculture and related fields are inadequate, recommends action in this area 


Training programs in agriculture and 
related fields are inadequate in Canada 
today, especially in the light of technological 
and other changes, it was concluded at 
the first National Conference on Agricultural 
Training, held at the Central Experimental 
Farm, Ottawa, on October 17 and 18. Such 
a conference was proposed last May by 
the National Technical and Vocational 
Training Advisory Council (L.G., June, p. 
598). 

In a resolution adopted unanimously at 
the end of the conference, the 125 delegates 
urged that immediate attention be given to 
this problem, and that provincial or regional 
meetings be held as a follow-up to the 
national conference. 


The conference was convened by the 
Department of Labour, in co-operation with 
other federal and provincial government 
departments, farm organizations, educational 
institutions, and other interested groups. Its 
aim was to define and discuss the specific 
problems of education for rural people, and 
to make recommendations for solutions to 
the problems. 

Two special speakers addressed the dele- 
gates, who came from all parts of Canada. 
They were: Dr. J. R. Weir, Dean of 
Agriculture and Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Manitoba; and Dr. Milo J. Peterson, 
Chairman, Department of Agricultural Edu- 
cation, University of Minnesota. 

Under the federal-provincial technical and 
vocational training assistance program, the 
Department of Labour has a special interest 
in the training needs of agriculture. On the 
recommendation of the National Technical 
and Vocational Training Advisory Council, 
the Department earlier conducted two com- 
prehensive surveys of vocational education 
in Canadian agriculture: a survey of tech- 
nical and other vocational training programs 
in agriculture offered by provincial and 
municipal governments in Canada, and a 
study of vocational training needs in agricul- 
ture,” 





*Reports of the two surveys were published in 
the series on the Research Program on the Training 
of Skilled Manpower as_ Report 5C, Vocational 
Education in Agriculture, Publicly Operated (L.G. 
1959, p. 907), and Report 5D, Vocational Training 
Needs in Canadian Agriculture (L.G., Aug., P- 911). 
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The delegates were welcomed by Hon. 
Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, and Hon. 
Alvin Hamilton, Minister of Agriculture. 
George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister of 
Labour, was Chairman of the Conference. 

Four working groups were formed, each 
assigned to deal with one of the following: 


1. Education and training needs of young 
farm people who are still in school. 

2. Continuing education for and training 
needs of farm adults. 


3, Education and training needs of agri- 
cultural teachers and farm extension leaders. 

4. Training for technical vocations in 
industries allied with and providing services 
to agriculture. 


Conclusions of the Conference 


In a final resolution, unanimously adopted, 
the delegates urged that immediate attention 
be given to the problem of agricultural train- 
ing, as they found that today’s training 
programs in agriculture and related fields 
were inadequate. 

Among other conclusions reached and 
recommendations made by the delegates 
were that: 


—Similar conferences or seminars should 
be held in each province or region. 


—Specific training needs would have to 
be more clearly defined through survey, 
research, and other ways. 


—Lack of appreciation of the value and 
importance of training by people in the 
industry itself was part of the problem in 
identifying training needs. 

—-Technical and vocational education in 
agriculture should be a fully recognized part 
of the secondary-school program. 


—There is a continuing place for separate 
institutions devoted mainly to agricultural 
training, similar to those now providing 
diploma courses. 

—_At the technician level, there is a 
growing demand for training programs in 
agricultural and related fields. 

—-There is an increasing need for short 
courses in specific subjects for adults in 
agriculture and in associated industries. 

—The training of agricultural teachers 
determines much of the success of these 
programs, and there is an urgent need to 
advance in this field. 
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—A critical look at agricultural training 
in relation to the education and training of 
the labour force as a whole is a necessity 
for the full development of our over-all 
manpower resources. 

—The activities of all groups—including 
industrial organizations, voluntary agencies, 
universities, provincial and federal govern- 
ment departments—should be co-ordinated. 


Hon. Michael Starr 


In his welcoming speech at the opening 
session of the Conference, Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour, emphasized the 
growing complexity of agriculture and the 
need for more widespread and advanced 
training in the industry to cope with current 
and future problems. “I would like to 
stress the importance of developing our 
human resources to their fullest potential,” 
he said. 

“We know far too little about emerging 
needs for trained manpower in our primary 
industries. Much more is known about the 
scientific and physical side of agricultural 
production. Yet we often forget that man- 


power is an essential part of the production 
process. 

“Agriculture, like all other industries, is 
becoming highly complex and hence re- 
quires the development of more highly 
skilled manpower in the same way as do 
other Canadian industries. 

“It is essential that training facilities 
and programs for youth and adults in agri- 
culture and other primary industries do 
not lag behind the rapid growth of training 
in the rest of the country,” Mr. Starr said. 

He pointed out that the current federal- 
provincial school building program, under 
the Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance Act, would have the effect of 
providing facilities for increased training 
in rural areas: 

As of Monday of this week, some 449 pro- 
jects had been undertaken under this program, 
of which 376 are either new schools or major 
additions to new schools. This represents a 
total estimated investment of $435,000,000, of 
which the federal share will be $280,000,000. 
This will mean additional accommodation for 
more than 125,000 students or more than 
double the present capacity of existing insti- 


tutes of technology, trade schools and technical 
secondary schools across the country. 


Hon. Alvin Hamilfon 


The Minister of Agriculture, Hon. Alvin 
Hamilton, said he needed the delegates’ 
help in “a very broad program of rural 
reconstruction and development.” Recogniz- 
ing the difficulties involved, he stated that 
he was aware that an adequate educational 
program for rural Canada would not be 
easily achieved. 
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Constructing an educational program for 
the rural sector was more difficult than for 
the urban sector, he said, because most 
young people raised on farms must find 
non-farm employment, yet the training for 
those who remain in agriculture would have 
to be just as good as that provided for 
urban employment. 


“As Minister of Agriculture, I am not 
prepared to accept an unlimited transfer 
of rural people to urban areas,” he said. 
“IT think there is much that can be done in 
the national interest to stabilize rural com- 
munities—to reduce the flow of people from 
rural areas to the cities. I suspect at the 
same time that, to succeed in rural re- 
development, we must adjust our rural 
educational programs.” 


Dr. J. R. Weir 


“The technological revolution in Canadian 
agriculture in the last 20 years has had 
profound and far-reaching implications for 
farm people,” said Dr. J. R. Weir, Dean 
of Agriculture and Home Economics, Uni- 
versity of Manitoba. He was speaking on 
“An Assessment of Agriculture in Canada 
and the Implications for Training.” 


“This revolution started with the applica- 
tion of biology and chemistry to agriculture 
—an attempt to make two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before—and extended 
to the mechanization of agriculture—in 
which manpower was replaced by machine 
power, thus making it possible for one man 
to do the work previously done by two or 
more men.” Dr. Weir was commenting on 
the nature of the changes that had taken 
place in agriculture, an understanding of 
which, he said, was necessary for an intelli- 

ent discussion of non-professional educa- 
tion for farm people. 


“We have had drastic changes in the 
education and training of our professional 
agriculturists, and this surely reflects the 
need for a corresponding change of philos- 
ophy for vocational training for our rural 
people,” he said. 


As an example of the effects this revolu- 
tion has had on Canadian agriculture, he 
cited the decrease of 196,000 Canadian 
farms between 1941 and 1961, and the loss 
of 549,000 from the farm labour force in 
the same period. 


“We should not deplore this technological 
revolution in agriculture, and particularly, 
the movement of labour from the farm,” 
Dr. Weir said. “A progressive, efficient 
agriculture means the transfer of labour 
from the production of food to industries 
producing things associated with a higher 
standard of living. 
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“Farmers should not regret the fact that 
two of their three children must seek careers 
off the farm, any more than doctors, 
lawyers, businessmen, merchants, should 
regret that any or all of their family do 
not remain in their own profession or 
business. 


“Difficulties arise, however, when tech- 
nologically displaced farm people are ill- 
equipped, educationally, to enter new occu- 
pations. This off-the-farm movement must 
and will continue.” 


During the fifties Canada _ successfully 
. integrated some 50,000 to 100,000 immi- 
grants each year into the working force. 
“Surely, to suggest that we cannot produc- 
tively absorb into our whole economy the 
labour resource which will invariably be 
forthcoming from our farms is absurd,” he 
declared. 


Dr. Weir stressed that educational institu- 
tions must adjust to the changes that are 
taking place in our society and that farm 
people themselves must change their atti- 
tudes toward education and _ vocational 
training. “Many farmers still believe that 
hard work alone is the main prerequisite 
for success.” New types of training were 
necessary today to provide the management 
skills and knowledge essential for the 
modern farmer. 

We also need a different educational program 
for persons leaving the farm for other occupa- 
tions. Farm people need to be trained for an 
increasingly complex industrial society. They 
can no longer depend on obtaining work as 
unskilled labourers. There is already a surplus 
of unskilled labour in the country. 

Dr. Weir then reviewed various successful 
farm education programs in use in Mani- 
toba, and actions being taken elsewhere. He 
also dwelt on the necessity for assembling 
more facts on training needs in agriculture, 
and on the problems of education for per- 
sons leaving agriculture for other occupa- 
tions. In conclusion, the speaker posed a 
series of questions to serve as challenges 
to the working sessions of the Conference. 


Dr. Milo J. Peterson 


Addressing the delegates on “An Agri- 
cultural Education Program in the United 
States,” Dr. Milo J. Peterson, Chairman, 
Department of Agricultural Education, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, described the U.S. 
‘system of education, which has “permitted 
and encouraged the growth of agricultural 
education.” Its setting is the “comprehensive 
public high school.” 

The system, publicly supported and open 
to all, “has equal concern for those who 
will remain in the community and those 
who will go on to seek their future else- 
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where. Educational opportunity for adults 
and post-high-school youth is accepted as 
an integral, rather than a peripheral, respon- 
sibility,” he said. 

Dr. Peterson described an agricultural 
training program that, although “not a 
typical or an average program,” was the 
kind of program he believed should be 
aimed at. The program included six 
mutually exclusive but closely allied phases: 
adult agricultural education, education for 
post-high-school youth, high school agricul- 
tural education, parent-teacher co-operation, 
school-community co-ordination, and public 
relations. 

Dr. Peterson stated that the objective of 
adult education in agriculture is to increase 
the efficiency of the business operation and 
raise the level of living of farm operators. 
At the post-high-school level, the purpose 
of agricultural education is to aid young 
adults in occupational establishment and 
personal adjustment to adult responsibilities 
and opportunities in the field of agriculture. 

In the United States, he continued, the 
farm organization, Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica, is an effective vehicle for teaching at 
the high school level. The objectives of 
the high school FFA program are: to 
develop an appreciation and understanding 
of modern agriculture and rural life; to 
develop citizenship and leadership; to pro- 
vide supervised work experience in agricul- 
ture at the operational and managerial 
levels; to make a beginning in an agricul- 
tural pursuit commensurate with individual 
capacity, interest, and opportunity; and to 
prepare for further study in agriculture at 
the vocational-technical or collegiate level. 

Parent-teacher co-operation was intended 
to develop positive working relationships 
between the agriculture instructor and the 
parents of the high school and _post- 
high-school students. This is achieved 
through such means as community surveys, 
individual on-farm instruction, and group 
meetings. 

School-community co-ordination, usually 
through an advisory council of community 
members, with farmer-members in the 
majority, assured that the school placed its 
educational resources at the disposal of the 
community, and the latter in turn co- 
operated with the school in mutually bene- 
ficial endeavours, explained Dr. Peterson. 

The purpose of public relations was to 
develop a favourable attitude toward voca- 
tional agriculture and the total school pro- 
gram. 

Although direct control of agricultural 
education was by education authorities at 
the local district level, the over-all pro- 
gram was supported by three levels of 
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government—local school district, state, and 
national, said Dr. Peterson. He also dealt 
with teacher education, and the support and 
services rendered by professional organiza- 
tions. 


Working Groups 


A working group under the chairmanship 
of James W. Clarke, President, Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, dealt with education and 
training needs for young farm people who 
are still in school. It tackled this problem 
under four topics: guidance and counselling, 
agricultural education in the secondary 
schools, agricultural clubs and youth organi- 
zations, and existing programs and new 
requirements. 


This group agreed that agricultural training 
centres should meet the increasing demands 
for agricultural technicians by introducing 
new programs at existing schools, and recom- 
mended establishing new schools devoted 
to agricultural technician training. In another 
conclusion, it noted lack of interest in 
agricultural education on the part of students 
and parents. 


A second working group, under Chairman 
W. A. Jenkins, Director, Immigration and 
Land Settlement Service, Nova Scotia De- 
partment of Agriculture, discussed continu- 
ing education for and training needs of 
farm adults. This group found that education 
and training obtained by farmers was 
definitely inadequate, and analysed the 
reasons for this. It recommended training 
in three general areas: 

1. Farm management, marketing and other 
economic knowledge needed by farm operators. 

2. Technical skills required for farming. 


=F Community development and the economic 
and social position of the farmer in his com- 
munity, in the nation and in the world. 


This group also urged establishment of 
central agencies to co-ordinate programs 
and recommended the investigation of train- 
ing needs of farm women and investigation 
into the definition of “agricultural” occu- 
pations—for example, to determine if gar- 
deners and landscape architects were engaged 
in agriculture. 


A third group, under the chairmanship 
of Benoit Guay, Professor of Agronomy, 
Institute of Agricultural Technology, St. 
Hyacinthe, dealt with the problems of 
education and training needs of agricul- 
tural teachers and farm extension leaders. 
It stressed the shortage of competent per- 
sons in these two fields, and pointed out 
that more attention was needed to their 
basic educational preparation. This prepara- 
tion would be determined by the changing 
needs of agriculture. 

This group recommended that a single 
administrative body at the provincial level 
should be entrusted with the responsibility 
and authority for the operation of teacher 
education programs. In addition, there 
should be a federal-provincial consultative 
body “to act as a national clearinghouse on 
objectives.” This teacher education should 
be supported by a research program on the 
university level. 

The fourth group, with Leonard Harman, 
General Manager, United Co-operatives of 
Ontario, as chairman, dealt with training 
for technical vocations at the post-secondary- 
school level, to prepare personnel for indus- 
tries allied with and providing services to 
agriculture. Such technicians would include 
land assessors, surveyors, rangers, super- 
visors, laboratory assistants, and inspectors, 
among numerous others. This group also 
found that training here was inadequate and 
that the shortage was most pronounced at 
the technician level. 

The group agreed also that there was 
an urgent need for both two- and three- 
year, post-secondary-school courses and for 
shorter courses. Training should be in 
co-operation with industrial authorities, and 
there should be more financial assistance for 
students taking the longer courses. To deter- 
mine the extent of the technician shortage, 
a survey should be undertaken. Additional 
training facilities for post-secondary-school 
training should be provided, and there 
should be a form of recognized national 
certification. 


Seven Japanese women leaders prominent in the field of adult education spent the 
morning of October 16 in the Women’s Bureau of the Department. The women, selected 
as a result of a nation-wide competition sponsored by the Women’s Social Education 
Section of the Japanese Ministry of Education, were on a month-long study tour of 
selected cities in Canada and the United States. 


The subjects to which they directed attention were the role of women in Canadian 
and American society, the daily life of the housewife, the nature of women’s organizations, 
adult education facilities and welfare services of particular interest to women. 


Two similar groups of Japanese women simultaneously visited European countries. 
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Federal-Provincial Farm Labour Conference 


Shortage still remains of reliable and experienced men for year-round work on 
farms, of skilled men even for seasonal work; no shortage found of unskilled 
labour for seasonal work, delegates to 18th Farm Labour Conference report 


No serious difficulty in obtaining a supply 
of unskilled labour for seasonal farm work 
was experienced in any province of Canada 
during the past season, but there is still 
a shortage of reliable and experienced men 
for year-round work, and in general a short- 
age of skilled men even for seasonal work, 
delegates to the 18th Federal-Provincial 
Farm Labour Conference reported. 

George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minister 
of Labour, in welcoming the delegates, said 
that in the past the farm labour program 
had been regarded as not much more than 
a program of farm labour mobility. The 
time might have come, however, he sug- 
gested, for more serious consideration to 
be given to such matters as agricultural 
training, productivity, labour utilization, 
labour standards, and the improvement of 
living and working conditions on farms, 
particularly for hired workers. 

The meeting, which was the first such 
conference since 1959, was held in Ottawa 
on October 19, under the chairmanship of 
F. M. Hereford, Director of the Special 
Services Branch of the Department of 
Labour, 

Eight of the nine provinces that have 
farm labour agreements with the federal 
Government were represented by senior 
officials of their Departments of Agricul- 
ture: 

The conference was attended also by 
representatives of National Employment 
Service regional and head offices; of the 
federal Departments of Labour, Agriculture, 
and Citizenship and Immigration; of the 
Canadian National Railways and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Company; of the Canadian 
Federation of Agriculture; of the Office of 
the High Commissioner for the United 
Kingdom; and the Embassies of West Ger- 
many and The Netherlands. 


Employment Situation and Outlook 


The health of the economy has improved 
considerably during the year and a half 
since business activity started to rise early 
in 1961, Gil Schonning, Assistant Director 
of the Economics and Research Branch of 
the Department of Labour, told the meeting 
in a brief review of the general employment 
situation and outlook. 
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This improvement was shown by the rise 
of nearly 9 per cent in the Gross National 
Product during the period, a rise of almost 
12 per cent in industrial production, and 
an increase of 11 per cent in personal 
income. Labour income and profits had also 
risen, and total employment had increased 
by between 4 and 5 per cent, and unem- 
ployment had declined by about 30 per 
cent, from a high point of 7.9 per cent to 
5.6 per cent, apart from seasonal fluctua- 
tions. 


This rise in economic activity, Mr. Schon- 
ning remarked, had been accomplished in 
spite of such adverse circumstances as last 
year’s crop failure in Western Canada, and 
exchange and balance of payments difficul- 
ties. 


Farm employment was still continuing 
its secular decline, although at a slower rate 
during the past four years or so. In each 
of the years 1956-58, farm employment had 
dropped by 32,000, in 1959 by some 20,000, 
and in 1960 by 17,000. In 1961 there was 
little change. Average employment on farms 
for the first nine months of this year was 
down by about 16,000 compared with the 
corresponding period last year. 


“Undoubtedly crop failure in the West 
last year, better job opportunities in the 
non-farm industries last year and this year, 
plus a wet summer season, all contributed 
to the pulling down of the farm work force 
this year,’ Mr. Schonning pointed out. 

He gave a brief outline of the changes 
in the Canadian labour force during the 
past decade or more, the main points of 
which were the falling-off in the growth 
in the number of males in the labour market 
during the past five years, the increase 
in the labour force participation of females, 
the big increase in the labour force in 1956 
and 1957 by 400,000 and between 1959 
and 1960 by 175,000. 

He attributed the high unemployment of 
the past few years to three main causes: 
the slackening in aggregate demand, several 
major structural shifts in the economy in- 
duced by competitive pressures, and some 
deficiency in the supply of the kind of 
labour that the changing economy needed. 

A pickup in demand, reduced immigra- 
tion and an increase in training have con- 
tributed to the reduction in unemployment 
over the past year, Mr. Schonning said. 
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Turning to the employment outlook, Mr. 
Schonning said that, on the assumption that 
there was no net immigration next year 
and that youngsters stayed in school at 
the same rate as in September this year, 
the labour force next year should be about 
100,000 larger than it was this year. 

This meant that there must be 100,000 
additional jobs next year if unemployment 
were not to rise again. Whether these jobs 
would be forthcoming or not depended on 
a number of things, particularly on whether 
there was going to be another recession, 
and if so when it would start and how 
deep it would be, the speaker pointed out. 

Recent indications had suggested that the 
rate of business cycle expansion was again 
slowing down, but it was difficult to say 
how severe the recession would turn out 
to be, if it came. 

Unemployment next winter would be 
lower than it was last winter, Mr. Schon- 
ning thought, but later in the year it was 
likely to rise somewhat above the level 
at the same time this year. In 1963, there 
might be a _ slackening-off in the total 
demand for labour in the goods industries, 
and this would mean a reduced demand for 
male labour and a rise in unemployment. 

There would probably be fewer oppor- 
tunities in non-farm employment, and this, 
together with the good crop this year, might 
mean that agriculture would be a “man- 
drawing industry.” 


Farm Productivity Statistics 


The question of hours of work and the 
total input of labour in agriculture, raised 
by Dr. Dymond, Assistant Deputy Minister 
of Labour, led to considerable discussion 
about how much reliance could be placed 
on statistics regarding farm productivity. 

It was pointed out that there were several 
reasons why statistics might tend to under- 
state the amount of labour and capital that 
was going into agricultural production, and 
that during the whole period of rapid 
increase in the mechanization of agriculture 
the question of working hours had been an 
unknown factor. 

Among the ways in which the application 
of labour and capital to agricultural pro- 
duction might escape statistical measure- 
ment, the following were mentioned: 

—Employment figures do not reckon 
workers who are employed less than 20 
hours a week. 

—A good deal of custom work is being 
done by people not reckoned to be em- 
ployed in agriculture, e.g., a garage mechanic 
may operate a hay bailer; and custom feed 
mills do work formerly done by agricultural 
workers. 
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—A great deal of farm work is done 
in spare time by people who live on, and 
operate small farms, but whose main em- 
ployment is in some other industry. 

—Equipment that used to be serviced 
by the farmers themselves is coming more 
and more to be serviced by professional 
service men not considered to be employed 
in agriculture; 

—Much handling and packing of produce, 
which is properly a part of agricultural 
production, is now done in co-operative 
plants by non-agricultural workers. 

—In some farm industries work is done 
by town people who go out to the farms 
to help, but are counted as employed in 
other industries. 

—In Western Canada, farm implement 
dealers are renting out equipment to 
farmers. 


For such reasons as these, it was pointed 
out, the increase in agricultural productivity 
shown by statistics is not as great as it 
appears to be. It was suggested that the kind 
of productivity we know about should be 
specified as “on site” productivity. But total 
productivity was another matter. 

Regarding the hours being worked in 
agriculture, one of the delegates expressed 
the opinion that they were about the same 
as they had always been. 

It was also remarked that mechanization 
of field work led to very long hours during 
rush times, but that these periods did not 
last as long as they had previously. 

Dr. Dymond asked where the equipment 
that was going into agriculture was being 
made. If it was being made outside Canada 
we were losing the employment that its 
manufacture represented. The opinion of 
several of the delegates was that, although 
most of this machinery was made outside 
the country in the early stages of its develop- 
ment, now much of it was made in Canada. 

R. A. Stewart, Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, said that owing to the mul- 
tiplicity of tools required, farmers were 
depending more and more on service people. 
Another delegate thought that too much 
equipment was lying idle on farms for lack 
of service, and he suggested that steps being 
taken in the matter of agricultural training 
might improve the supply of service 
mechanics. 


Farm Labour Situation 


No important changes in the farm labour 
situation were reported by provincial and 
NES representatives. 

This year, as in the past two or three 
seasons, the demand for casual farm labour 
had been reduced, although for general farm 
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help it remained fairly constant, R. G. Ben- 
nett, Ontario Department of Agriculture, 
reported. 

There had been less demand for outside 
labour in the sugar beet industry on account 
of reduced acreage, increased use of ma- 
chinery, and a larger supply of local labour. 
Mechanization was being facilitated by the 
use of new varieties of beets which lent 
themselves better to mechanical handling. 
Mr. Bennett foresaw no labour problems 
next year, except in the unlikely event of 
an increase in acreage under sugar beets. 

Some trained tobacco workers still had 
to be brought in from the United States, 
Mr. Bennett said, though the number had 
been reduced by mechanization. 

Much unfavourable publicity given in the 
press to working conditions for seasonable 
labour on farms was unjustified, he said, 
and an attempt had been made to counter 
it. Hours of work had never been more 
than eight a day, but publicists insisted on 
including time spent in going to and from 
work, time that actually involved expense 
for the farmer, who had to supply transport 
to and from the pick-up point, which was 
the largest part of the distance. 

A need for skilled rather than for un- 
skilled labour was reported by S. S. Graham, 


Alberta Department of Agriculture. In har- 
vest time the demand was for experienced 
operators of combines and tractors; tran- 
sient, unskilled labour was no longer wanted. 
Peak demands for labour had been levelling 
off, since farmers were managing more than 
formerly with family and local labour. In 
harvest time, storekeepers, implement deal- 
ers, garage owners, etc., were giving a good 
deal of help. 

In reply to a question from the chairman, 
Mr. Graham said that the need to bring in 
Indians for sugar beet work would probably 
cease in from five to ten years. 

G. S. Alleyn, National Employment Serv- 
ice Employment Adviser for the Prairie 
Region, pointed out that the Indians who 
were willing to do farm work had to be 
brought from Northern Alberta and Sas- 
katchewan, and that moving the workers 
meant moving their families as well. 

Mr. Stewart, Canadian Federation of 
Agriculture, said that farmers could use 
more labour if they could afford to compete 
in the labour market, but as it was they had 
to make do with what they had. He thought 
farmers realized that they would have to 
supply better accommodation if they wanted 
to get suitable help. 





Report of Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee for Year Ended March 31, 1962 


Complete exhaustion of Unemployment Insurance Fund during coming winter is 
certain unless measures taken to provide additional revenue. Committee makes 
no recommendation about measures necessary, pending report of Gill Committee 


The complete exhaustion of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund during the coming 
winter seems to be certain, unless measures 
to provide additional revenue are taken, 
the Unemployment Insurance Advisory 
Committee said in its report for the fiscal 
year ended March 31. The report was tabled 
in the House of Commons on September 27. 

In its preceding annual report (L.G., Oct. 
1961, p. 1012), the Committee said ex- 
haustion of the Fund during the 1961-62 
winter was “probable.” The Fund managed 
to survive that winter, the Commission said, 
quoting the report on the prospective state 
of the Fund received from the Senior 
Actuary, Department of Insurance. 

But, pending the report of the special 
Committee of Inquiry into the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act (Gill Committee) (L.G., 
Aug. 1961, p. 752), the Committee con- 
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sidered that “it would not be appropriate 
at present for it to make recommendations” 
on the measures to be taken. 

The Committee did, however, draw atten- 
tion to “the necessity for the Government 
to take the necessary action to guarantee 
the solvency of the Fund” pending the 
application of corrective measures. What- 
ever sums were required for this purpose, 
the Committee recommended, should be 
“provided by way of grants in order that 
the Fund may not be burdened with these 
amounts.” 

The Committee emphasized this recom- 
mendation by pointing out that it was 
unlikely that “any substantial changes of a 
corrective nature can be implemented 
promptly enough to greatly affect the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund in the coming 
winter.” 
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The Committee quoted two paragraphs 
from the Actuary’s report in which he said 
that if the unemployment situation during 
the coming winter should be much the same 
as last winter, additional revenue of about 
$27,000,000 would be needed to enable the 
Fund to meet benefit payments to the end 
of March 1963 and that a further $47,000,- 
000 would be needed to carry on to the 
end of May, after which the Fund would 
begin to increase again for some months. 

But “if the experience next winter were 
to be closer to that of the 1960-61 winter, 
the additional funds necessary to meet 
benefit payments to March 1963 would be 
$77,000,000, with a further $75,000,000 
being required for April and May 1963.” 
The balance in the Fund at the end of May 
1962 was $20,000,000. 

The Actuary’s forecast was based on the 
assumption that the fund would rise by 
$50,000,000 between June 1 and December 
1 of this year, which would be about the 


same as the rise of $53,000,000 in the 
corresponding period of last year. 

In order to illustrate the trend of the 
Fund toward extinction, the report of the 
Committee gives the balance in the Fund 
at the end of the four most recent years: 


1962) |\.c.o001. 1. eee ee $ 66,598,000 
T9GT Salat. aera. e $184,685,000 
1 TSU pte be ett Me der $365,892,000 
iA eae ene aes $499,811,000 


The Committee referred to the enforce- 
ment program of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Commission, which has been carried 
on with an enlarged staff. It thought that 
this work, aimed at detecting and preventing 
fraud and misconduct, was “extremely im- 
portant, both in the actual recovery of 
monies and in the deterrent effects, and also 
for the repute of the plan and for the 
effect on the morale of those administering 
ie 

The report is printed in full below. 


Report of the Unemployment Insurance Advisory Committee for Year Ended March 31, 1962 


To His Excellency the Governor General in 
Council: 

The Unemployment 
Committee has the 
follows: 

Section 89(1) of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act requires the Committee to report not 
later than July 31, each year, on the financial 
condition of the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund as at the preceding March 31. 

The Committee met on July 24, 1962, and 
received and considered the following reports: 

(a) from the Unemployment Insurance Com- 
mission, financial and statistical statements for 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1962; 

(b) from the Assistant Superintendent and 
Senior Actuary, Department of Insurance, a 
report on the prospective state of the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Fund; 

(c) from the Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
a tabulation of 1961 benefit statistics. 

The Committee reports that the balance in 
the Unemployment Insurance Fund as at 
March 31, 1962 was $66,598,000. 

This compares with the balance in the Fund 
at the end of each of the three preceding 
fiscal years as follows: 


Advisory 
report as 


Insurance 
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Le a ine Remedi: 5 otros $66,598,000 
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LOS DAN. MOR sen $499,811,000............ 


The following additional statistics provided 
in the financial statements of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission are of particular 
interest [see table, top of facing page]: 

Since the end of the fiscal year the balance 
in the Fund has dropped even farther and at 
the end of May 1962 was $19,851,000 and at 
the end of June was $28,643,000. The Actuary 
has pointed out, in paragraphs 20 and 21 of his 
report, the virtual certainty of the complete ex- 
haustion of the Fund during the winter of 
1962-63 unless measures to restore the revenue 
are taken. His actual comments are as follows: 
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“20. Lacking any clear indication that the 
next winter will see a marked drop in unem- 
ployment levels, and assuming the continued 
operation of the present unemployment insur- 
ance scheme, the complete exhaustion of the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund which seemed 
probable for 1961-62 seems a certainty for 
1962-63. The Fund managed to survive to the 
end of May 1962 with a net amount of $20 
million and that, in the normal course of events, 
might be expected to rise to some $70 million 
during the summer and fall months of high 
employment. It might be mentioned that in 
regard to the fiscal year 1961-62, which saw 
a modest improvement over its immediate pre- 
decessors, the Fund decreased by $97 million 
from December 1 to the end of March and by 
$144 million from December 1 to the end of 
May 1962. 

“21. In these circumstances it appears to be 
necessary to provide additional revenue of 
about $27 million to enable the fund to meet 
benefit payments to the end of March 1963 if 
experience next winter should prove to be much 
the same as in the winter of 1961-62. A further 
$47 million would be needed to carry through 
to the end of May 1963, after which it may be 
expected that revenue will exceed benefit pay- 
ments for some months. If the experience next 
winter were to be closer to that of the 1960-61 
winter, the additional funds necessary to meet 
benefit payments to March 1963 would be $77 
million with a further $75 million being re- 
quired for April and May 1963, again assuming 
that the amount of the Fund is $70 million as. 
at December 1, 1962.” 

The Actuary bases the above forecast on the 
assumption of a $50 million rise in the Fund 
between June 1, 1962 and December 1, 1962, 
which is approximately the same as the rise of 
$53 million in the corresponding period in the 
previous year, and on the assumption that the 
experience in the winter of 1962-63 will be the 
same as that in the winter of 1961-62. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE FUND 


























1962 1961 1960 1959 
(in thousands of dollars) 
Balance at Credit of Unemployment Insurance linbhorel, cape 66,598 184, 685 365, 892 499 811 
Increase or decrease in balance from previous year......... —118,087 —181, 207 —138,919 —244/ 389 
Contributions from employers and employees.............. 277,789 275,273 228,616 185,438 
Contributions FOP EINOGE SORVaACS MOCLSONNC Li re ee ne coils ce oll Peace once eee aka nee Pao ello cnc sherds "49 
Contributions from the Government of Canada............ 55,558 55,055 45, 723 37,097 
Amounts colleeted— ; 
TBD. TERRE cece eh oS Nee RS I RE vee (eget cen |e ee amis 77 on 5 
PW PENAIVIEN Oe ot caer ee, ees eee ca ee wow Eh 90 63 52 47 
imberasionunvestiments,: «uit huel os Hg Sts Tenebrae bere « 6,800 9,980 16,855 21,725 
Profit or loss on sale of SsecuritieS................. eee eeeee L 622 L. 7,269 L. 8,414 Joe LOUD 
Inberest PALG ONMlONNSI est het ias oeh dee seid tet oes seletes oo 2,961 403 TiS G ta | es ae eee Re sec ot 
AMS EN TAS AR EE SS Re Lae tan eonenctn 336, 653 332,698 281,315 234,242 
Ordinary benefit payments. .........0.-.0eeeee eee eee. 352,328 406,728 320,970 362,156 
Seasonal Denelt pAyaMentshacee+ sr vcn.cegenens «svete 102,411 107,178 94,264 116,475 
Excess of revenue over expenditure..............-:0e2+e005 —118,087 —181,207 —133,919 —244,389 
eins willie: gevijysl benwtpye dt 2 joey | ee he oe ee eS eS Se 
FISHING COVERAGE 
Contributions from employers and employees...........-- 1,075 eat22 907 775 
Contributions from Govt. of Canada..............++++6++: 215 224 181 155 
IBYEVOKENARG JON ROLO UNIS sop umn CO ao ued o OodD Cond so neker oan 11,650 11,785 11,024 10,235 
CS SEE ee ee ne aan ae 
OTHER STATISTICS 
ees ed bn #he D1 EM ee ee eee eee 
No. of initial claims for Unemployment Insurance received. 1,613,000 1,814,000 | 1,742,000 1,791,000 
Average No. of benefit weeks paid........-....-+++++++55: 14.3 16.4 16.0 Whee 
Average weekly rate........-..: see eee ete eee een enes $24.02 $23.12 $21.43 $21.28 
In its report a year ago the Committee stated information in some detail regarding the 


that, in view of the recent appointment of a 
special Committee of Inquiry into the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act it did not seem appro- 
priate for the Advisory Committee to make 
recommendations at that time in relation to the 
correction of the deficiencies in the scheme. 
The Committee recommended, however, that 
the Government make provision to guarantee 
the solvency of the Fund until measures were 
taken to restore it to a sound basis. 

As the report of the Committee of Inquiry 
has not yet been made and as, under its terms 
of reference, that committee is to review the 
operations of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
and to study and report on measures needed 
to deal with seasonal winter unemployment 
and to correct any abuses or deficiencies it 
may find in the insurance plan, the Advisory 
Committee is still of the opinion that it would 
not be appropriate at present for it to make 
recommendations in relation to these matters. 
Having regard, however, to the forecast in the 
Actuary’s report, with particular reference to 
paragraphs 20 and 21 quoted above, the Com- 
mittee again draws attention to the necessity for 
the Government to take the necessary action to 
guarantee the solvency of the Fund pending 
corrective measures being applied. The Com- 
mittee recommends that whatever sums are 
required for this purpose be provided by way 
of grants in order that the Fund may not be 
burdened with these amounts. 

It seems unlikely that any substantial 
changes of a corrective nature can be imple- 
mented promptly enough to greatly affect the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund in the coming 
winter. The Committee considers that this lends 
force to its recommendation that the Govern- 
ment guarantee the solvency of the Fund in 


the meantime. : 
At the request of the Committee the Unem- 
ployment Insurance Commission has furnished 
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enforcement program that the Commission car- 
ries out for the prevention and detection of 
fraud and delinquency on the part either of 
claimants or employers. The Committee has 
noted that the increase in the numbers of the 
enforcement staff and in the number of investi- 
gations provide for increasingly effective con- 
trol. The Committee feels that this is extremely 
important, both in the actual recovery of 
monies and in the deterrent effects and also for 
the repute of the plan and for the effect on the 
morale of those administering it. The Commit- 
tee wishes to commend the Commission for 
the increased effectiveness of its administration 
and for its energy and initiative in this regard. 

The Committee noted that since its last meet- 
ing the Government had put into effect the 
plan which it announced in June 1961 for the 
replacement of the securities formerly in the 
Unemployment Insurance Fund by  non- 
marketable bonds which may be redeemed by 
the Government as required on 30 days’ notice. 
The Committee also noted that the rate of 
interest on these, originally 32%, was currently 
4% and that this was fixed slightly under the 
average yield of three-year bonds as at May 
31, 1962. In bonds issued in the six-month 
period following September 30, 1962, the rate 
of interest would be calculated in a similar 
manner, based on the average yield just prior 
to October 1, 1962. 

The Committee wishes to express its apprecia- 
tion for the information provided and other 
assistance accorded to the Committee by the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, by the 
Assistant Superintendent of Insurance and the 
Senior Actuary of the Department of Insur- 
ance and by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Respectfully submitted, 


(Sgd.) A. H. BRown, 
Chairman. 


July 24, 1962. 
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Labour Relations Legislation in 1962 


Manitoba, Ontario and Quebec amend labour relations laws, and Prince Edward 
Island enacts new Industrial Relations Act. B.C. Hydro and Power Authority 
Act gives collective bargaining rights to hydro employees, prohibits strikes 


During the 1962 sessions of their Legis- 
latures, three provinces—Manitoba, On- 
tario and Quebec—amended their labour 
relations laws, and one, Prince Edward 
Island, replaced its Trade Union Act by 
a new statute, the Industrial Relations Act. 
An Act passed in British Columbia to 
amalgamate the British Columbia Electric 
Company and the British Columbia Power 
Commission gave collective bargaining rights 
to hydro employees but prohibited strikes 
and lockouts. 

Manitoba made some significant changes 
in its Labour Relations Act. The amend- 
ments, among other changes, made trade 


unions and employers’ organizations legal 
entities capable of suing and being sued for 
a breach of the Act or of a collective 
agreement. 

Ontario made a considerable number of 
amendments to its Labour Relations Act, 
some of which were designed to speed up 
procedures in the construction industry. It 
also passed emergency legislation to pre- 
vent a threatened hydro strike and enacted 
the Approved Impartial Referees and Arbi- 
trators Act, 1961-62. 

Quebec adopted amendments to the 
Labour Relations Act and to the Collective 
Agreement Act. 


MANITOBA LABOUR RELATIONS ACT 


Among other changes, amendments to 
the Manitoba Labour Relations Act made 
trade unions and employers’ organizations 
legal entities capable of suing and being 
sued for a breach of the Act or a breach 
of a collective agreement, provided for the 
appointment of a mediator chosen by the 
parties as an alternative to a conciliation 
officer and conciliation board, and gave the 
Attorney-General authority to prosecute for 
violations of the Act. 


Some of these changes were based on 
recommendations made by Mr. Justice Trit- 
schler in his Report of the Brandon Packers 
Strike Commission (L.G., Feb., p. 123). 
Others resulted from the Department’s 
experience in administering the Act. 


Unfair Labour Practices 


The section on unfair labour practices 
was amended to include among the pro- 
hibited practices interference by an em- 
ployer in the selection of a trade union 
or in the representation of employees by a 
trade union that is the certified bargaining 
agent for the employees. The Minister of 
Labour said this amendment would give 
“more positive protection to employees 
during the critical period of organization 
and during those times when they are 
negotiating for an agreement.” 


An amendment introduced during passage 
made it clear that it was not an unfair 
labour practice for an employer to appear 
on an application for certification of a 
bargaining agent for any of his employees 
or to make, or appear on an application 
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for revocation of a certification or for the 
termination of the bargaining rights of a 
bargaining agent for any of his employees. 


Mergers and Successor Rights 


The Manitoba Labour Board is now em- 
powered to take a representation vote if 
it thinks that a bargaining unit is no longer 
appropriate. Previously, if there was a 
change of ownership, the Board was author- 
ized to take a vote on the application of 
the new employer. 

Also, the Board’s power to merge bar- 
gaining units in case of an amalgamation 
or merger of businesses was clarified. 

The section providing for the continuance 
of a collective agreement when a business 
changes hands was reworded to provide 
that a collective agreement is binding upon 
the person “who acquires or operates the 
undertaking or the business of the em- 
ployer who has entered into the agreement 
or on whose behalf the agreement has been 
entered into.” 


Conciliation and Mediation Procedures 


An amendment designed to speed up 
settlement of contract disputes provides for 
the appointment of a private mediator in 
place of a conciliation officer and a con- 
ciliation board upon the request of both 
parties. 

The mediator has all the powers of a 
conciliation board, including the right to 
recommend settlement terms, and his report 
has the same effect as that of a conciliation 
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board. A strike and lockout are prohibited 
and the employer is forbidden to alter wage 
rates or working conditions until after receipt 
of the mediator’s report. The Ontario Labour 
Relations Act also provides for private 
mediation as an alternative to the two-stage 
conciliation procedure. 

Other Manitoba amendments prohibit any 
person who has had any pecuniary interest 
in an arbitration or conciliation matter or 
who has acted for either party in the 
arbitration or conciliation proceedings in 
the previous year from being appointed a 


member of a conciliation or arbitration 
board. 


Strike Votes 


Another significant Manitoba amendment 
provides for secret, government-supervised 
strike votes. The Minister said that this 
would remove some of the stigma attached 
to union-conducted votes and would create 
a more favourable image in the minds of 
employer groups and in the minds of the 
public as well. 

(In his Report, Chief Justice Tritschler 
recommended that there should be a secret 
strike vote taken by and under the super- 
vision of the Department of Labour. He 
also thought that there should be provision 
to take a secret, supervised vote during the 
time a strike is in progress if, in the opinion 
of the Minister of Labour, such a course 
might be beneficial.) 

The Alberta legislation also requires a 
government-supervised strike vote, and in 
British Columbia a strike vote must be 
taken by secret ballot and may be super- 
vised by an agent of the Minister if either 
party so requests. 


Enforcement 


Some of the most significant changes 
were in the enforcement provisions. 

One such amendment provides that, for 
purposes of the Act, unions and employers’ 
organizations are legal entities capable of 
suing and being sued. It also states that 
an employers’ organization, trade union, 
employer, employee or person who does, 
authorizes, aids or abets the doing of any- 
thing prohibited under the Act or who 
fails to do anything required by the legisla- 
tion or abets in the failure is liable for 
general or special damages, or both, to 
anyone who is injured or suffers damage 
by the act or failure. 

Another new provision states that a party 
to a collective agreement or any employer, 
employers’ organization or a trade union 
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that is bound by a collective agreement is 
liable for general or special damages or 
both for a breach of a collective agreement 
and may be sued by any party to the agree- 
ment who is injured or suffers damage as 
a result of the breach. 


(These amendments do not go as far as 
those proposed by the Tritschler Commis- 
sion. It recommended that all employers’ 
organizations and trade unions should be 
made legal entities, at least for the purpose 
of prosecuting or being prosecuted for 
breach of any law, and for the purpose of 
suing and being sued for any cause of 
action, adding “It would be best that they 
should have corporate status for all pur- 
poses.” The Report recommended also that 
the Act be amended to provide that a 
breach of a collective bargaining agreement 
by one party should be actionable at the 
suit of the other party without proof of 
special damage.) 

The Bill as introduced would have 
brought the legal entity section into force 
on date of Royal Assent. An amendment 
adopted during passage, however, provided 
that this section would be brought into 
force by proclamation. The Premier said 
that the Government had decided to submit 
a stated case to the Manitoba Court of 
Appeal for a ruling on the legal entity 
section before putting the amendment into 
force. The case would be designed to 
determine whether unions would be respon- 
sible for unauthorized acts of individual 
members. The case was referred to the 
Court of Appeal on July 9; hearings have 
been held, but no decision has been handed 
down so far. 

Another Manitoba amendment enables 
the Government to take a more active role 
in the enforcement of the Act. The Attorney- 
General may now institute a prosecution 
on his own initiative or on the recom- 
mendation of the Minister or the Board. 

During the discussion of the Bill, the 
Minister stated that the Manitoba Federa- 
tion of Labour and other labour groups, as 
well as some employers’ organizations, had 
asked for this change. The Tritschler Report 
also recommended public prosecutions, 
stating: 

The law enacted by the Legislature for the 
public good should be enforced against em- 


ployers, unions and others by public prose- 
cutors. 

The law will be regarded with greater respect 
if it is enforced by the state rather than by 
the private person who considers himself 
aggrieved. An offence will be regarded as an 
offence against the state rather than as a 
private squabble. 
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ONTARIO LABOUR RELATIONS ACT 


A number of amendments to the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act were designed to 
meet the special problems of the construc- 
tion industry by providing for the estab- 
lishment of a construction industry panel of 
the Ontario Labour Relations Board, area 
certification and shorter delays than those 
fixed for industry generally. Amendments 
of general application dealt with the ques- 
tion of successor rights and strengthened the 
unfair practice and enforcement provisions. 


During the debate on the Bill, the 
Minister of Labour said the amendments 


were drawn from a number of sources. 
Some were based on representations made 
during the past year or so by “groups inter- 
ested in or affected by the legislation on 
both management and union sides.” Others 
were based on the Department’s experience 
in the administration of the legislation, and 
still others were derived, to a considerable 
extent, from the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission on Labour-Management Relations 
in the Construction Industry (the Golden- 
berg Report) *(L:GaJuly.ep. 077592 


Amendments Applicable to the Construction Industry 


Implementing one of the recommenda- 
tions of the Goldenberg Report, the amend- 
ing Act authorized the establishment of a 
construction industry division of the Ontario 
Labour Relations Board, and such a division 
was established in June. 


Another amendment, also based on the 
Goldenberg Report, gave the Board power 
to make special rules to expedite procedures 
in the construction industry, subject to the 
approval of the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council. Under such rules, the Board is 
required to examine records and make such 
other inquiries as seem necessary but is not 
obliged to hold a hearing in certification 
cases. The first rules were issued in August. 


The amending Act adopted another sug- 
gestion of the Royal Commission and added 
new provisions (Sections 90-96) applicable 
only to the construction industry. For 
purposes of these special provisions, the 
construction industry is broadly defined as 
“the businesses that are engaged in con- 
structing, altering, decorating, repairing or 
demolishing buildings, structures, roads, 
sewers, water or gas mains, pipe lines, 
tunnels, bridges, canals or other works at 
the site thereof.” 


Certification and Decertification 


One of the new special provisions for the 
construction industry provides for area cer- 
tification rather than project certification. 
The Board is now required to determine the 
appropriateness of a unit for collective bar- 
gaining by reference to a geographic area 
and must not confine the unit to a particular 
project. 


The Goldenberg Commission said that 
the “build-up principle” that the Board had 
developed to determine the appropriate time 
for testing union membership in the manu- 
facturing industries was not appropriate to 
the construction industry. In construction 
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cases, the Report stated, the Board should 
not wait until a representative group of 
employees was at work but should issue an 
area certificate if a union established that 
it had the requisite number of members 
among the employees at the time the appli- 
cation was made. To provide for a situation 
where, as a result of a “build-up” following 
certification, the union no longer represented 
the majority of employees in the unit, the 
Board should be given discretionary power 
to entertain an application by construction 
industry employees for termination of bar- 
gaining rights at an earlier stage than that 
provided for in the general section of the 
Act, 

Both of these recommendations have been 
taken into account in the amended Act. 
A new provision applicable only to the 
construction industry states that, when 
determining whether a trade union has met 
the percentage requirements for a represen- 
tation vote, the Board need not have regard 
to any increase in the number of employees 
in the bargaining unit after the application 
was made. 

Another provides that, if a trade union 
does not make a collective agreement with 
the employer within six months after certi- 
fication, any of the employees in the unit 
may apply for a declaration of decertifica- 
tion. In other industries, a certification is 
protected for one year. 

Another new provision applicable only 
to the construction industry provides that, 
in the case of an uncertified union that has 
negotiated a first agreement, an application 
for a declaration of termination of bargaining 
rights may now be filed after the 305th day 
and before the 365th day of its operation. 

All applications for decertification will 
be processed in the same way as applica- 
tions from other industries and if a certifi- 
cate is cancelled a collective agreement is 
no longer binding on the employer. 
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Notices to Bargain 


Some of the negotiation delays were 
reduced. The amended Act provides that, 
in the construction industry, negotiations 
must commence within five days after notice 
of a desire to bargain or within such further 
period as the parties agree upon. The notice 
period in other industries remains 15 days 
unless the parties agree to an extension. 

Submissions to the Goldenberg Commis- 
sion had pointed out that, because of the 
transient nature of employment, the small 
units and other conditions peculiar to the 
industry, the requirement of a bargaining 
committee often frustrated collective bar- 
gaining in the construction industry, a 
conclusion in which the Commissioner con- 
curred. The amended Act has taken this 
objection into account. In the construction 
industry, if a notice to bargain has been 
given, negotiations are now to proceed even 
through there were no employees in the 
bargaining unit at the time the notice was 
given or during the period of bargaining 
and no employees in the bargaining unit 
served on the bargaining committee. 

Another amendment states that an agree- 
ment between an employer and a certified 
bargaining agent is effective even if there 
were no employees in the bargaining unit 
at the time the agreement was entered into. 

A notice of a desire to bargain for a revi- 
sion or renewal of an existing agreement in 
the construction industry may now be given 
90 days before termination of the agreement 
instead of two months before expiry date, 
the notice period in other industries. 


Conciliation 


The new conciliation provisions for the 
construction industry provide that the Board 
must grant a request for conciliation services 
if 10 or more days have elapsed from the 
giving of notice or if both parties ask for 
the services. The Board may also make 
conciliation services available if it is satis- 
fied that no progress in bargaining is being 
made. Before granting conciliation services, 
however, it may postpone the granting of 
the request from time to time to a specified 
date and direct the parties to continue to 
bargain in the meantime. 


The 14-day period within which the con- 
ciliation officer must report may now be 
extended only by agreement of the parties. 
In other industries, the time limit, as before, 
may be extended by agreement or by the 
Minister. 


If the conciliation officer is unable to 
settle a dispute in the construction industry, 
a conciliation board will not be appointed 
unless requested by both parties. This 
amendment was suggested by Mr. Golden- 
berg who said that, if this change were 
made, serious bargaining would begin at 
an earlier stage. 

If a conciliation board is appointed, it 
must report its findings and recommenda- 
tions within 14 days after its first sitting, 
instead of 30 days, the time limit for other 
industries. This period may be extended for 
90 days by agreement of the parties but 
may not be extended further without the 
consent of the Minister. 


Amendments of General Application 


Successor Rights 

One of the most significant amendments 
of general application concerns successor 
rights. To come into force on proclamation, 
it provides that, if a business is sold, leased, 
transferred or otherwise disposed of, any 
person or trade union concerned may apply 
to the Board for a declaration that the new 
employer is bound by the existing collective 
agreement. 

It further provides that, on application, 
the Board may declare that a union that 
is a party to the agreement or that has 
been certified is the bargaining agent for 
the employees in the appropriate bargaining 
unit of the new employer and is entitled to 
give notice of a desire to bargain as the 
Board may direct. 

If the Board thinks that the new employer 
changes the character of the business “so 
that it is substantially different from the 
business of the predecessor employer,” it 
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may declare that the union is not the 
bargaining agent of his employees. 
Referring to this amendment, the Minister 
said that both the Legislature’s Select Com- 
mittee on Labour Relations, which reported 
four years ago (L.G. 1959, p. 366), and 
the Goldenberg Commission had recom- 
mended that union bargaining rights and 
collective agreements should continue in 
force despite the sale, lease or tranfer of 
a business. He added: “This bill implements 
the spirit of previous recommendations on 
successor rights and, to protect the interests 
of employers, gives the board a measure of 
discretion under certain circumstances.” 


Employees’ Rights 

The section prohibiting an employer 
from interfering with employees’ rights was 
amended to make it clear that it is an 
unfair practice for an employer or em- 
ployers’ organization to seek by threat of 
dismissal, or by any other kind of threat, 
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or by the imposition of a penalty, or by 
any other means to compel an employee 
“to become or refrain from becoming or 
to continue to be or to cease to be a 
member or officer or representative of a 
trade union or to cease to exercise any 
other rights under this Act.” The meaning 
of the former wording had been challenged 
in the Royal York case (Regina ex. rel. 
Onofrio Zambri v. the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company) (L.G., March, p. 347). 

Chief Justice McRuer, who gave the 
decision in this case, commented that, while 
the language of the section as it was then 
worded left much to be desired, the meaning 
was clear, stating: “I think the Legislature 
meant to forbid an employer to seek by 
threats of dismissal to compel an employee 
to cease to exercise any rights under the 
Act.” The amendment thus brings the clause 
into line with this recent judicial interpre- 
tation. 

A new section seeks to protect individuals 
against loss of employment, discrimination 
or intimidation because of their participation 
in any proceeding under the Act, whether by 
testifying, making a disclosure, submitting 
an application or filing a complaint. It 
expressly prohibits employers, employers’ 
organizations, trade unions, councils of 
trade unions or their agents from intimidat- 
ing or discriminating against such employees. 


Subsequent Application for Certification 


Another new general provision was in- 
tended to help the Board deal fairly with 
all parties in cases where conflicting appli- 
cations are made with respect to the 
bargaining rights of substantially the same 
group of employees. It provides that, if 
a second application for certification or for 
a declaration of termination of bargaining 
rights is received before the Board has 
reached a decision on a prior application, 
the Board may (1) treat the later applica- 
tion as made on the same date as the 
original; (2) postpone consideration of the 
second application until a final decision has 
been made on the original application, or 
(3) refuse to entertain the subsequent appli- 
cation. 


Regranting of Conciliation Services 


A new conciliation provision of general 
application empowers the Board to regrant 
conciliation services if the parties have 
failed to conclude an agreement within 15 
months from the granting of the first 
request. Upon the joint request of the 
parties, the Board may now make con- 
ciliation services again available, in which 
case the prohibitions against strikes, lockouts 
and altering working conditions will apply 
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once more. The amended Act stipulates, 
however, that the granting of such a request 
will not constitute a bar to an application 
for certification or a declaration of termina- 
tion of bargaining rights. 


Complaints 

The complaint proceedings were clarified 
and strengthened. 

One amendment makes it clear that the 
Board may authorize a field officer to 
investigate a complaint that a person has 
been dealt with contrary to the Act “as 
to his employment, opportunity for employ- 
ment or conditions of employment.” The 
procedure is the same—an inquiry by a 
field officer and later, if necessary, by the 
Board itself. 

One difference is that, if the Board finds 
a complaint justified it may now order the 
hiring of the person concerned, as well as 
reinstatement in employment in discharge 
cases, or, alternatively, it may now order 
the offending party to pay compensation in 
lieu of hiring or reinstatement for loss of 
earnings and other employment benefits. 
As before, if such an order is not complied 
with within 14 days, it may be filed with 
the Registrar of the Supreme Court and 
becomes enforceable as a court order. 

Where a complaint has been settled (by 
the field officer or otherwise), the terms of 
the settlement, if in writing and signed, are 
now binding upon the parties. A complaint 
that one of the parties has not complied 
with the terms of the settlement will now 
be deemed to be a complaint that a person 
has been dealt with contrary to the Act. 


Jurisdictional Disputes Commission 

The section empowering the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council to appoint jurisdictional 
disputes commissions was clarified by the 
addition of a new clause giving him express 
authority to determine “the industry or 
industries, or business or businesses in which 
each of such commissions shall exercise 
the powers conferred.” 


Powers of Labour Relations Board 


The provision setting out the Board’s 
jurisdiction was restated in more general 
terms. Instead of spelling out the Board’s 
powers, the Act now provides that the 
Board has exclusive jurisdiction “to deter- 
mine all questions of fact or law that arise 
in any matter before it.” 

Another new provision, which was in- 
tended to expedite proceedings, gave the 
Board authority to delegate its powers of 
inquiry to the chairman, the vice-chairman 
or a deputy vice-chairman, whose findings 
and conclusions on facts are final and 
conclusive for all purposes. 
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To facilitate service of documents, all 
trade unions and unincorporated employers’ 
associations in Ontario that have members 
in the province are now required to file 
with the Board, before December 31, 1962, 
or within 15 days after enrolling their first 
member, whichever is later, the name and 
address of a representative authorized to 
accept service of process and notices under 
the Act for the union or organization. 


Effective Dates 


The special provisions for the construc- 
tion industry and the sections dealing with 
the granting of conciliation services a 
second time and the investigation of com- 
plaints were brought into force on August 
2. All other provisions took effect from 
April 18, the date of Royal Assent, except 
that dealing with successor rights, which 
has not yet been proclaimed in force. 


OTHER ONTARIO ENACTMENTS 


Ontario Hydro-Employees’ Union Dispute Act 


The Ontario Hydro-Employees’ Union 
Dispute Act, 1961-62, was an emergency 
Statute passed to prevent a threatened hydro 
strike. 

When introducing the Bill, the Premier 
said the government was reluctant to inter- 
fere in the contract dispute between the 
Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission 
and the Ontario Hydro-Employees’ Union, 
but could not permit a strike in such a 
vital public utility. He stated: 

Such a strike is almost unthinkable in the 
gravity of its possible consequences for the 
people of Ontario. The government has had 
to weigh these consequences against an ex- 
treme reluctance to step outside the normal 
provisions of the Labour Relations Act in 
bringing about a settlement of this matter. It 
is clear that a strike would cause tremendous 
hardship, chaos and confusion in the economic, 
domestic and industrial life of this province. 
For this reason and this reason alone, the 
government has concluded that it must recom- 


mend to the House the course of action which 
I shall now outline to you. 


The Act provided for compulsory arbi- 
tration of the contract dispute between the 
Commission and the Union and expressly 
prohibited a strike or lockout. The Com- 
mission was forbidden to alter working 
conditions, except with the consent of the 
Union, while the Act was in force. 

An arbitrator was empowered to inquire 
into and decide the matters in dispute. The 
Act further provided that the arbitrator’s 
decision was to be binding on the parties 
and was to be incorporated in a collective 
agreement. If either the Commission or 
the Union failed to comply with any pro- 
vision, the aggrieved party could file a 
copy of the decision with the Supreme 
Court, making it enforceable as a judgment 
of that Court. 


Penalties were also provided for engaging 
in or encouraging a strike or lockout while 
the Act was in force. 

Mr. H. Carl Goldenberg was appointed 
arbitrator and handed down his award the 
last week in July. As provided in the Acct, 
the terms were incorporated in an agree- 
ment (L.G., Aug., p. 929), at which time 
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the legislation, in accordance with its pro- 
visions, was repealed. 


Approved Impartial Referees and Arbitrators Act 


The Approved Impartial Referees and 
Arbitrators Act, which will go into force 
on a day after April 1, 1963 to be fixed 
by proclamation, was designed to create 
a pool of impartial referees and arbitrators 
to hear industrial disputes. 

(The Report to the Attorney General for 
Ontario by the Assistant Deputy Attorney 
General of certain studies of the jurisdiction 
of county and district courts and related 
matters (the Silk Report) had criticized 
the extensive use of Ontario County and 
District Court judges for labour arbitration 
and conciliation work and recommended 
that a body of impartial arbitrators be 
established. The Report stated: “I suggest 
to you as a practical solution to this impor- 
tant matter, for the disposition of labour 
disputes must be regarded as a matter of 
major magnitude in to-day’s society, the 
establishment of a body of impartial arbitra- 
tors. To ensure the stature and respect 
demanded of such a group I suggest statu- 
tory recognition with authority to control 
membership.” ) 

The Act provides for the establishment 
of a Board of Supervisors of Approved 
Impartial Referees and Arbitrators com- 
posed of the Chief Justice of the High 
Court and two persons appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council to review 
applications and determine whether any 
person would be competent to act as a 
referee or arbitrator. 

The Board was empowered to restrict its 
approval to any specified subject matter 
and was also given the right to suspend 
or cancel approval, subject to an appeal 
to the Court of Appeal. 

A person approved by the Board will be 
permitted to describe himself as an “Ap- 
proved Impartial Referee and Arbitrator” 
and to use the designation “A.I.R.A.” Any 
unauthorized person who uses the designa- 
tion will be guilty of an offence and liable 
to a maximum fine of $100. 
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QUEBEC AMENDMENTS 


Quebec Labour Relations Act 

The amendments to the Quebec Labour 
Relations Act were designed to permit more 
speedy hearing of complaints of dismissal 
for union activities. With the written 
consent of the parties concerned, such 
complaints may now be heard by the chair- 
man or a vice-chairman of the Labour 
Relations Board, provided he is a district 
judge. 

Other amendments provided for the 
appointment of a third vice-chairman and 
gave the Lieutenant Governor in Council 
discretionary power to appoint supernu- 
merary members, thus permitting the Board 
to sit in four panels if necessary. 


Quebec Collective Agreement Act 


Several amendments were made to the 
Quebec Collective Agreement Act, the 
legislation that permits certain terms of 
collective agreements to be extended by 


government decree to all persons in the 
industry throughout the province or in a 
defined area. 

The Minister of Labour said that, prior 
to introduction, the Bill had been studied 
by the Superior Labour Council, which had 
unanimously approved the principle of the 
Bill. 

The section setting out the provisions 
that may be extended by government decree 
was reworded to substitute “social security 
benefits” for “family allowances.” 

If a decree provides for social security 
benefits, the parity committee (the repre- 
sentative committee that administers the 
decree), is now authorized to collect the 
contributions, verify the conditions under 
which benefits are payable and also pay 
the benefits. 

Penalties for certain offences were in- 
creased and the full amount of the fines, 
instead of half as formerly, was made 
payable to the parity committee. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ACT 


The Prince Edward Island Industrial Rela- 
tions Act, which replaced the Trade Union 
Act first enacted in 1945, provides a two- 
stage conciliation procedure similar to that 
in effect in most other jurisdictions in 
Canada and requires every collective agree- 
ment to include grievance machinery for 
the settlement of disputes. The new Act 
also permits preferential hiring agreements, 
subject to certain restrictions, and prohibits 
unions from using for political purposes 
funds obtained through a check-off. 

During the debate on the Bill, the 
Minister of Labour stated that increased 
activity in the labour-management field had 
indicated the need for a review and revision 
of the legislation. Before the Bill was 
introduced, the Department of Labour made 
a survey of all existing labour legislation in 
Canada and certain American legislation. A 
draft bill was then prepared and submitted 
to the Boards of Trade of Summerside 
and Charlottetown, the Maritime Branch 
of the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association 
and the Charlottetown and District Labour 
Council for study and recommendations. 
In the few cases where opinions differed, 
the Department selected the wording that 
it believed in each case would be the fairest 
to all concerned. 

The Minister further stated: 


The proposed Act is based on that of Nova 
Scotia but adapted to fit our own peculiar 
problems by incorporating features of the Acts 
of New Brunswick, Ontario and British Colum- 
bia, and others, including the American Taft- 
Hartley law. The result is an Act which has 
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been especially prepared to meet Island con- 
ditions and designed, so far as possible, to 
prevent abuses on the part of either party 
which have from time to time prevailed else- 
where. 

It is a completely modern and workable Act, 
which has the general endorsement and approval 
of both the Board of Trade and the Labour 
Council. 


Coverage 


The new Act has a slightly broader 
coverage than the former legislation, apply- 
ing to all persons, firms, or corporations 
employing three or more employees except 
those carrying on business of a seasonal 
nature that does not require general em- 
ployment for more than six continuous 
months in any calendar year. The previous 
Act covered employers with more than 
six employees. 

Her Majesty and Crown Agents are ex- 
cluded from the new Act but the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council may extend coverage 
to any Crown agency or to any designated 
group of Crown employees by regulation. 
Municipalities are also excluded but there 
is provision for a municipal council to 
bring its employees within the scope of 
the Act by resolution. 

All employees in establishments with 
three or more workers are subject to the 
new Act except those classes of employees 
usually excluded from labour relations legis- 
lation. These are: domestic servants, agricul- 
tural workers, doctors, dentists, architects, 
engineers, lawyers, registered nurses, teach- 
ers, managers or superintendents or other 
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employees exercising managerial functions, 
persons employed in a confidential capacity 
in matters relating to labour relations, part- 
time employees who work less than 24 hours 
a week and students employed during sum- 
mer vacations. 


Rights of Employees and Employers 


As formerly, employees are assured of 
their right to organize. The Act provides 
that “Every employee has the right to be 
a member of a trade union and to par- 
ticipate in the lawful activities thereof.” 
Employers are given a similar right to 
join employers’ associations. 


Employees’ rights are further protected 
by a provision stating that “No person shall 
cease to be an employee within the meaning 
of this Act by reason only of his ceasing 
to work as the result of a lockout or a 
strike which is not contrary to this Act or 
by reason only of dismissal contrary to this 
Act.” 


Unfair Labour Practices 


Certain activities of employers and unions 
are proscribed. Employers, employers’ or- 
ganizations or their agents are forbidden 
to participate in or interfere with the 
formation or administration of a union or 
to contribute financial or other support to 
it. Consultation between employers and 
union representatives and the transaction 
of union business during working hours, 
without loss of pay, are permitted, however. 


Employers are forbidden to discriminate 
against workers in regard to hiring, tenure 
of employment or any term or condition of 
employment because of their union member- 
ship nor may they impose any condition in 
a contract of employment seeking to restrain 
an employee from exercising his rights 
under the Act. 


No employer or person acting on his 
behalf may attempt, by intimidation, by 
threat of dismissal, or by any other kind 
of threat or by the imposition of a pecun- 
iary or other penalty, or by any other 
means, to compel employees to refrain from 
joining a union or to renounce their member- 
ship. These prohibitions, however, are not 
to be interpreted as limitations on the 
employer’s right to suspend, transfer, lay- 
off, change the status of or discharge an 
employee for “proper and sufficient cause.” 


Four types of activity, if engaged in by 
unions, are defined as unfair labour prac- 
tices. 

First, a union may not interfere with the 
formation or administration of an employers’ 
association, or by intimidation or by any 
other kind of threat or action, seek to 
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compel an employer to refrain from becom- 
ing or cease to be a member or officer or 
representative of an employers’ association. 

Second, a union may not solicit member- 
ship on company property, except with the 
consent of the employer. 

Third, the Act prohibits a trade union, 
agent of a trade union or an employee 
from supporting, encouraging or engaging 
in any activity that is intended to restrict 
or limit production or services. Fourth, no 
trade union, union member, or union Official 
may, by intimidation or discrimination or 
threats of such action, try to induce em- 
ployees to join or to maintain their member- 
ship in a particular union. 


Union Security 


The new Act differs from the former 
Act, which prohibited closed shop agree- 
mens, in that it permits preferential hiring 
agreements, subject to certain conditions. 
The Act expressly states that there is 
nothing to prevent the signing of a collec- 
tive agreement that grants employment 
preference to members of a specified trade 
union or requires the payment of dues or 
contributions to that union. 

Under such an agreement, however, an 
employee may not be discharged or dis- 
criminated against for non-membership, if 
the employer has reasonable grounds for 
believing that membership was not available 
to the employee on the same terms and 
conditions as other members or that mem- 
bership was denied or terminated for reasons 
other than failure to pay dues or initiation 
fees uniformly required as a condition of 
membership. This clause was borrowed 
from the United States Taft-Hartley Act. 


(Somewhat similar conditions are im- 
posed in Newfoundland. The Newfoundland 
Labour Relations Act permits a union and 
an employer to make an agreement requir- 
ing union membership as a condition of 
employment, but the employer may employ 
a person who is otherwise qualified for 
employment if that person’s application for 
membership in the union has been refused.) 


The Prince Edward Island Act also makes 
it illegal to include in a collective agree- 
ment a provision requiring an employer to 
discharge an employee because he is a 
member of, or is engaging in activities on 
behalf of an organization other than the 
contracting union. 


Check-off 


The check-off of union dues is again 
permitted, subject to certain restrictions. The 
Act states that there is nothing to prevent 
inclusion of a check-off provision in a collec- 
tive agreement. 
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If a check-off provision is not included 
in a collective agreement, the deduction 
of union dues from regular wage payments 
may be made only under the following 
conditions: (1) a majority of the employees 
in a unit have voted for the deductions in 
a government-supervised vote taken on the 
application of duly authorized trade union 
officers; (2) the individual employee must 
make a written assignment indicating the 
person to whom deductions are to be paid; 
(3) assignments may not be revoked for 
six months. 

A new feature is that, whether a check-off 
has been authorized by a collective agree- 
ment or by a vote, deductions for political 
purposes are now prohibited. The Act 
expressly states that an employer is not 
required to deduct any amount that an 
employee or trade union has assigned to 
the support of, or to be paid to any political 
party. Every written authorization filed by 
an employee must certify that no part of 
the amount to be deducted is to be used 
to support any political party. Since 1961 
the British Columbia Labour Relations Act 
also has prohibited the use of union dues 
or fees for political purposes. 


Certification and Decertification 


The new Industrial Relations Act pro- 
vides that any trade union claiming to have 
as members in good standing a majority of 
employees in a unit that is appropriate for 
collective bargaining may apply for certifi- 
cation. Trade union is now defined as any 
organization of employees formed for the 
purpose of regulating relations between em- 
ployees and employers that has a written 
constitution, rules or by-laws setting forth 
its objects and purposes and defining the 
conditions of membership. 

The Act lays down the same criteria as 
the Nova Scotia Trade Union Act for 
determining the appropriateness of a unit, 
stipulating that the Labour Relations Board 
must “have regard to the community of 
interest among the employees in a proposed 
unit in such matters as work location, hours 
of work, working conditions and methods of 
remuneration.” 

It is now mandatory for the Board to 
take a representation vote in all cases. Only 
employees who have been employed for 
a period of 60 consecutive working days 
immediately preceding the vote are eligible 
to vote. If at least 60 per cent of the voters 
select the applicant union as their bargaining 
agent, the Minister, on receiving the report 
of the Board, may certify the union. 


A trade union of which the administra- 
tion, management or policy is, in the Board’s 
opinion, contrary to the public interest, or 
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which is dominated or influenced by the 
employer so that its fitness to represent 
employees is impaired, may not be certified. 
The Act further provides that no agreement 
entered into between such a trade union 
and such an employer will be deemed to be 
a valid collective agreement. 


Once an application for certification has 
been filed, an employer is forbidden to 
alter wage rates or other terms of employ- 
ment, except with the consent of a majority 
of employees in the unit, and employees 
are forbidden to strike until the Board’s 
decision has been announced. These pro- 
hibitions apply also in the period between 
certification and the giving of a notice to 
bargain. 

As before, a certificate is protected for 
a minimum period of 10 months. After this 
time has expired, the Board may, if it thinks 
the union no longer represents a majority 
of employees in the unit, revoke the certifi- 
cation upon receipt of an application for 
revocation or an application from a rival 
union. Under these circumstances, the em- 
ployer is released from his statutory obliga- 
tion to bargain with the decertified union 
even though a notice to bargain had pre- 
viously been given. There is nothing, how- 
ever, to prevent a decertified union from 
again applying for certification. 


Notice to Negotiate 


The Act fixes new notice periods for the 
commencement of negotiations. A newly 
certified union may give notice at any time 
and bargaining must now begin within 20 
days (previously 15) after delivery of notice, 
unless the parties agree to an extension. 

In the last two months of a collective 
agreement, either party may require the 
other to begin bargaining for a new agree- 
ment. Negotiations must begin 15 days after 
notice, unless the period is extended by 
mutual agreement. Unilateral changes in 
wages and working conditions are forbidden 
until an agreement has been concluded or 
conciliation procedures have been com- 
pleted. 


Grievance Procedure 


Unlike the earlier Prince Edward Island 
legislation, the new Act provides that every 
agreement must include a grievance pro- 
cedure providing for final settlement, without 
stoppage of work, of differences concerning 
its meaning or violation. If the agreement 
does not contain such a provision, the Board 
must prescribe one, upon the application 
of either party. 
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Conciliation 

The former legislation provided for the 
intervention of a conciliation officer in a 
dispute but contained no provision for a 
conciliation board. Strikes, lockouts and the 
taking of a strike vote were forbidden until 
all differences between the parties had been 
submitted to arbitration under the Arbitra- 
tion Act. 

Conciliation procedures have now been 
brought into line with those in effect in 
most jurisdictions in Canada. If a deadlock 
in negotiations occurs, either party may 
request the appointment of, or the Minister 
on his own initiative may appoint, a con- 
ciliation officer. The conciliation officer 
must report to the Minister within 14 days, 
unless the Minister extends the time limit, 
on the areas of agreement and disagreement 
and the advisability of appointing a con- 
ciliation board. 

If the Minister thinks further conciliation 
is advisable, he may appoint a conciliation 
board. 

As in other jurisdictions, the conciliation 
board is given wide powers and discretion 
in procedure. It has the powers of a court 
of record in civil cases, including the power 
to compel the attendance of witnesses, to 
administer oaths, receive sworn evidence, 
enter and inspect workplaces, and inter- 
rogate interested persons. 

The conciliation board must report to 
the Minister within 14 days of appointment. 
The Minister must forward a copy to the 
parties and may publish the report at his 
discretion. The parties may agree in writing 
to accept the report of the conciliation board 
as final and binding on them. 


Strikes and Lockouts 


As has been indicated, strikes and lock- 
outs during the term of an agreement are 
forbidden. 

The Act further provides that a trade 
union that is not entitled to bargain collec- 
tively on behalf of a unit of employees 
must not declare or authorize a strike of 
employees in that unit. It also stipulates 
that no employer who is bound by a 
collective agreement (whatever the effective 
date) may declare a lockout with respect 
to the employees covered by the agreement. 

If conciliation has been requested, a 
strike vote, strike and lockout are pro- 
hibited until conciliation procedures have 
been completed. 

A strike is forbidden until a government- 
supervised vote by secret ballot of the 
employees in the unit has been taken and 
a majority of the employees who are eligible 
to vote have voted in favour of the strike. 
Only employees who have worked for the 
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employer for three calendar months immed- 
iately preceding the vote are eligible to 
vote. Strike action may not commence 
until seven days after the Minister has 
mailed a certificate giving the results of 
the vote to the parties affected. 


Disputes in Public Utilities 


Special provisions are again laid down 
for the settlement of disputes in public 
utilities (electric power and telephone com- 
panies). Initially, procedures are the same 
as in other industries. The results of a 
strike vote, however, must be mailed to 
the Public Utilities Commission, which is 
required to hold a public hearing within 
15 days. 


After the hearing, the Commission may 
confirm, modify, reverse or extend the 
recommendations made by the conciliation 
board. It may also determine what expenses 
occasioned by the award are chargeable to 
Operating account. 


A. strike or lockout is forbidden until 
15 clear days have elapsed after the Com- 
mission’s decision. 


Police, Firemen and Hospital Workers 


As before, police and firemen are for- 
bidden to strike or engage in a work 
stoppage and this prohibition now applies 
also to persons engaged in essential hospital 
work (the term is not defined). 


The Act does not state that the report 
of a conciliation board is to be binding 
on the parties or that the dispute is to 
be submitted to arbitration. 


Filing of Returns and Documents 


Every union is again required to file 
with the Minister of Labour a certified copy 
of its governing documents and an annual, 
verified statement of receipts and éxpendi- 
tures and such other particulars as may be 
prescribed. 

Every union member is entitled to a free 
copy of these statements upon application 
to the secretary or treasurer of the union. 
As formerly, any union officer who con- 
travenes this section is liable to a penalty 
of up to $100. 

Each of the parties to a collective agree- 
ment must file a copy with the Minister. 
The Board is also given discretionary power 
to require any trade union or employers’ 
organization that is a party to an applica- 
tion for certification. or to an _ existing 
collective agreement to file a statutory 
declaration, signed by the president or 
secretary, giving the names and addresses 
of the officers and a copy of its governing 
documents. 
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Labour Relations Board 

Unlike the former legislation, which 
stipulated that, if the Labour Relations 
Board consisted of three members, one was 
to be a representative of labour and one 
of employees, the new Act does not specify 
that the Board is to be a representative one. 

Except that either party may now appeal 
a decision or order to the Supreme Court, 
the jurisdiction of the Board is unchanged. 
It has the powers of a Commissioner under 
the Public Inquiries Act and, subject to the 
approval of the Lieutenant Governor in 
Council, is empowered to make _ rules 
governing its procedure, including regula- 
tions prescribing the evidence required as 
proof of membership in good standing of 
a trade union. 

The decisions of the Board are final 
and conclusive (subject to its own recon- 
sideration) on questions arising during pro- 
ceedings. As in Nova Scotia, the Board is 
again authorized to state a case in writing 
for the opinion of the Supreme Court in 
banco upon a question of law. 


Enforcement 


The legislation again provides that a 
union may sue and be sued by its name as 
filed with the Minister and, if not so filed, by 
the name by which it is commonly known. 

Any act done or commenced prior to any 
finding or decision of the Board may be 
restrained by injunction in the Supreme 
Court at the suit of the aggrieved party. 

Any person, firm, corporation, trade 
union or person acting on behalf of a 


trade union who violates or attempts to 
violate a provision of the Act or regulations 
or any lawful order of the Board is guilty 
of an offence and, as before, is liable to a 
fine of $200 if an individual and of $500 if 
a corporation or trade union. 

The Act again provides that any person 
who contravenes any provision of the Act 
or regulations or fails to comply with any 
judgment, order, finding or decision is 
guilty of an offence, whether otherwise 
declared so or not. 

An employer who declares a lockout 
contrary to the Act is now liable to a 
maximum penalty of $150 for each day 
the lockout exists. Every person acting on 
behalf of an employer who causes a lockout 
contrary to the Act is liable to a penalty 
of up to $100 for each day the lockout 
continues. 

The penalties for an illegal strike are 
the same as for an illegal lockout. A trade 
union convicted of declaring or authorizing 
an illegal strike is liable to a fine of up 
to $150 per day and a union officer or 
representative a fine of up to $100 per day. 

In default of payment of a fine or 
penalty, the magistrate must order the 
offender imprisoned for a period of up to 
three months. 


Industrial Inquiries 


On his own initiative or upon application, 
the Minister may make inquiries into indus- 
trial matters and may do such things as 
seem necessary to secure industrial peace 
and to promote conditions favourable to 
settlement of disputes. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA HYDRO AND POWER AUTHORITY ACT 


In British Columbia, the new Hydro and 
Power Authority Act, which provided for 
the amalgamation of the British Columbia 
Electric Company and the British Columbia 
Power Commission, made the Labour Rela- 
tions Act applicable to the new Hydro and 
Power Authority but prohibited strikes and 
lockouts. 

A trade union that, on July 31, 1961, 
was certified for a unit of employees of 
the British Columbia Electric Company will 
retain its certification. 

In case of a dispute between the Authority 
and any of its employees or a trade union, 
the report of the conciliation board will be 
binding upon the parties. Strikes and lock- 
outs are forbidden. 

According to press reports, the Minister 
of Labour said that the ban on strikes 
and lockouts was necessary to protect the 
public interest. “The employees of this 
utility are essential to the proper function- 
ing of the Crown agency in supplying an 
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uninterrupted electric service to communi- 
ties—a service which is so necessary to the 
public health, safety and welfare,” he stated. 

Several other provinces have enacted 
special provisions to deal with collective 
bargaining and dispute settlement in public 
utilities. As noted above, the new Prince 
Edward Island Industrial Relations Act con- 
tains special provisions for the settlement 
of disputes in electric power and telephone 
companies. 

In Quebec, disputes in certain public 
utilities (including electric power companies) 
must be referred to arbitration either under 
the terms of their collective agreements or 
as provided in the Trade Disputes Act 
(an ad hoc board). 

The Manitoba Labour Relations Act 
contains special mediation procedures for 
the Manitoba Power Commission and cer- 
tain other Crown companies. Under these 
procedures, if a conciliation officer is unable 
to effect a settlement, the matter may be 
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referred to a three-member mediation board. 
Either party may appeal the award to the 
Lieutenant-Governor in Council, who may 
confirm or vary the award and declare 
that uninterrupted operation of the corpora- 
tion is essential to the health and well-being 
of the people of the province. If such a 
declaration is made, strikes and lockouts 
are forbidden. 


In Alberta, if the Lieutenant-Governor in 
Council has declared that a state of emer- 
gency exists as a result of a dispute in 
certain public utility services, including 
power distribution, a strike or lockout is 
prohibited and the Minister of Labour is 
authorized to prescribe special procedures to 
settle the dispute. 





Productivity Council Releases Report 
of Tripartite Mission to Europe 


Report recommends calling together of representatives of government, labour 
and management to study European model of economic co-operation between the 
three groups, identifies ‘serious gaps’ in tripartite consultation in Canada 


A conference of responsible representa- 
tives of government, management and labour 
to study the European model of economic 
co-operation between the three groups was 
recommended in the report of the tripartite 
study mission sent to Europe this summer 
by the National Productivity Council (L.G., 
Aug., p. 909). The report was released last 
month by H. George DeYoung, Council 
Chairman. 


The members of the mission believe 
their report “identifies certain serious gaps 
in government-labour-management consulta- 
tion and co-operation on economic and 
social problems in Canada.” 


The delegates to the proposed conference, 
the mission recommended, should study the 
application of the European experience to 
Canada, in view of the “urgent need” to 
foster high levels of employment and to 
assist in achieving a greater rate of economic 
growth in this country. 


“In most of the countries visited,’ the 
mission reported, “there is systematic and 
frequent tripartite consultation between the 
three major interests in the economy: labour, 
management, and government.” The mission 
had been impressed with “the notable spirit 
and desire of labour, management and 
government to achieve [a country’s] social 
and economic objectives without submerg- 
ing their own real interests.” 


The 13-man mission was made up of 
senior representatives from labour, manage- 
ment, education and government. It spent 
two weeks, from July 20 to August 4, 
visiting Sweden, The Netherlands, West 
Germany, France, Belgium and the United 
Kingdom. Leader of the mission was James 
A. Roberts, Deputy Minister of Trade and 
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Commerce. George V. Haythorne, Deputy 
Minister of Labour, was a member. 


The Mission's Report 


The report began by stating that public 
opinion in Canada expects the Government 
to take, systematically, such actions as will 
support the economy. But public opinion is 
divided on the scope of such government 
activity; the least it requires is that timely 
measures be taken to support effectively 
natural tendencies to growth, and to check 
recessions. 

Public opinion in Europe “demands a 
genuine broad policy of economic and social 
development.” The implementation of this 
policy has led to the taking of certain steps 
in all but one of the countries visited by 
the mission. The steps: 


—An effort to forecast the future trends 
of production, prices, employment, invest- 
ment, and balance of trade. 


—A formal appraisal of the acceptability 
of this forecast by labour, management and 
government, working jointly in a co-opera- 
tive spirit, frequently as members of a 
single council. 


—Out of the comparison of the forecast 
with broad objectives jointly agreed upon 
by labour, management and government 
comes deliberate voluntary action to shape 
economic and social growth toward these 
objectives. 


The plan of action depends for its success 
on the voluntary support of labour and 
management and on their enthusiastic par- 
ticipation in the planning process. 
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Two months after the National Produc- 
tivity Council sent a tripartite study mission 
to Europe, it invited a trio from Sweden 
to describe to Canadian management, 
labour and government representatives the 
system their country uses to achieve labour 
peace and to ensure the competitiveness of 
its industry. 


The three men were Arne Geijer, Presi- 


dent of the Confederation of Swedish 
Trade Unions; Bertil Kugelberg, President 
| of the Swedish Employers’ Federation; and 
| Ernst Michanek, Undersecretary of the 
Swedish Ministry of Social Affairs, Labour 
| and Housing. 
| They came to Ottawa on October 9 after 
a similar visit to Washington. 


Economic activity is at a high level, and 
there is full employment, in all of the 
countries visited. 


“There is little doubt that labour-manage- 
ment-government co-operation has contrib- 
uted greatly to this general prosperity. It 
would be misleading, however, to attribute 
the prosperity of Europe solely to this 
co-operation. Many factors, some of which 
have little relationship to labour-manage- 
ment-government co-operation, have played 
a major role in bringing about this pros- 
perous state of affairs”, the report said. 


Consultation 


The mission said it was impressed with 
the spirit of the relationship existing between 
labour, management and government; the 
way in which they work together in the 
national interest; and the mechanism of 
consultation and co-operation that has been 
established and used to achieve economic 
successes. 


“The spirit of co-operation has spread to 
the industry and plant levels in most coun- 
tries, and the machinery for consultation 
and co-operation is working in industries 
and plants through joint councils and com- 
mittees at that level as well.” 


Planning 


All the countries visited accept the neces- 
sity of some form of planning. 

“Most countries carry out indicative 
programming as one of the key measures 
to assist in achieving economic growth. This 
usually consists of a careful examination 
of the economy and of the larger industrial 
sectors that make up the economy to deter- 
mine: 


—tThe existing growth rate. 


—The general economic implications of 
a faster growth rate for several years in 
the future on such matters as exports, 
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balance of payments, savings, investment 
and manpower. 

—The impact of a faster rate of growth 
on the larger industrial sectors. 

—The obstacles to growth and the policies 
required to remove or reduce these obstacles 
and bring about a climate favourable to 
growth.” 


Representatives of employers, organized 
labour and government play an important 
role in indicative planning, and often par- 
ticipate prominently in the task of preparing 
the programs. 

It is noted that in practically all European 
countries rationalization of productive re- 
sources is encouraged as a means of improv- 
ing the competitive position. Companies 
may merge or form agreements with each 
other, subject to safeguards against restrict- 
ing trade or fixing prices. 

In most countries there is full acceptance 
of the principle of union recognition and 
central labour bodies are accepted as the 
official spokesmen of labour. A very high 
proportion of the labour force has member- 
ship in strong and independent unions. 
Employers generally welcome these strong, 
independent unions and recognize their 
important role in the social and economic 
life of the country. 

Similarly, employer organizations have 
been highly developed and play an impor- 
tant role in negotiations with organized 
labour, and in various activities concerning 
industrial well-being and economic expan- 
sion and co-ordination. They are recognized 
by governments as important instruments 
for indicative programming and for im- 
plementing industrial, social and economic 
policies. 

Productivity improvement activities, in 
most of the countries visited, are undertaken 
as one part of broader economic and social 
programs. Increased productivity has been 
a major factor in European economic 
growth, the mission pointed out. 

Changes in productivity are accepted by 
both labour and management as one of 
the principal guideposts for wage determina- 
tion, but in most countries it was felt that 
productivity should not be the sole criterion. 

A detailed description of the programs 
for socio-economic development of each 
country visited is included in the report. 

The National Productivity Council will 
distribute the report to labour, management 
and government groups, educational institu- 
tions and to the general public later this 
year. 
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Productivity Council Issues First Annual Report 


There is no easy or simple formula by 
which the problems of productivity can be 
resolved once and forever; greater produc- 
tivity can be achieved only with the active 
co-operation and assistance of all groups in 
Canada, the National Productivity Council 
pointed out in its first annual report, made 
public last month. The 28-page report covers 
the fiscal year 1961-62. 


New economic groupings of nations, in- 
dependence and nationhood of other coun- 
tries, new scientific discoveries, and the 
application of technological advances to 
industry have introduced new competitive 
factors into the struggle Canada must wage 
for its share of world markets, the report 
said. 


“Under this challenge of intense world 
competition, the various sectors of Cana- 
dian industry can only provide expanding 
employment opportunities and a_ rising 
standard of living by steadily improving 
their competitive position both at home 
and abroad. The level of productivity is a 
very important determinant of competitive- 
ness. Productivity improvement is, therefore, 
vital for the future growth of the Canadian 
economy. 

“Economic expansion through greater 
productivity is achieved when the most 
efficient use is made of all economic factors, 
including capital, labour and materials. 
This task requires a continuing national 
effort and needs the co-ordinated support of 
management, labour, government and the 
general public.” 

The Council’s terms of reference permit 
consideration of broader economic and 
social aspects of productivity improvement, 
the report stated, indicating that the Coun- 
cil may expand this approach in the future. 
The Council has directed its work in the 
initial stages of program development to 
certain specific technical aspects. 

These include the development of new 
activities such as work study to assist in 
the improvement of production and distribu- 
tion methods, the extension and application 
of industrial research to industry, the 
development of better human and labour- 
management relations, the wider application 
of progressive management practices, and 
the strengthening of the skills of the work 
force through training and retraining. 

The report said that to obtain active 
participation of all segments of the Cana- 
dian economy in productivity improvement, 
the Council as a first task had planned the 
establishment of a national network of 
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broadly based councils through which exist- 
ing and new efforts in the productivity field 
could be co-ordinated and integrated. 


During the past year, independent provin- 
cial councils or committees, having produc- 
tivity promotion within their terms of refer- 
ence, have been established in eight prov- 
iInces: 

Recognizing that the strengthening of 
Canadian research activities can result in 
greater productivity, the report said that 
the Council, through its subcommittee on 
scientific and industrial research, has been 
investigating ways of promoting more 
applied research within Canadian industry. 

Stressing the importance of improved 
labour-management relations, the report 
continued: “The Council considers that one 
of the most important avenues toward 
greater productivity is through greater 
consultation and understanding between 
management and labour.” It is promoting 
efforts to achieve greater labour-manage- 
ment co-operation through conferences, 
seminars, discussion groups and_ similar 
projects in which both management and 
labour can participate. 


In this regard, the Council formulated 
plans to sponsor a series of labour-manage- 
ment seminars to discuss labour-manage- 
ment co-operation; the first seminar was 
held last March in Kingston, and a similar 
seminar in Halifax in September. 


The Council is also working closely with 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice of the Department of Labour to promote 
the development of joint labour-manage- 
ment in-plant committees. 


“The study of methods and procedure in 
production, distribution and in the service 
industries is recognized in all countries as 
one way of achieving greater productivity. 
A number of industries in Canada have work 
study programs in operation. The Council 
hopes that it will be able to develop within 
Canadian industry a wide appreciation and 
application of this method of productivity 
improvement.” 


With the co-operation of industry and 
other groups, the productivity body has held 
a number of work study sessions in several 
Canadian centres, and has conducted a 
promotional trans-Canada tour. A series of 
lectures was also given as part of the Coun- 
cil’s French Canadian program. 


The report was submitted to Hon. George 
Hees, Minister of Trade and Commerce, 
and Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
as required by the National Productivity 
Council Act. 
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Ontario Adopts Human Rights Code 


Ontario consolidates its four main anti-discrimination laws into Human Rights 
Code, makes Human Rights Commission responsible for enforcement, administration 


The only provincial anti-discrimination 
measure adopted at the 1962 sessions of the 
legislatures was the Ontario Human Rights 
Code. The Code, which went into force on 
June 15, 1962, consolidated the province’s 
four principal anti-discrimination laws—the 
Fair Employment Practices Act, the Female 
Employees’ Fair Remuneration Act, the Fair 
Accommodation Practices Act and the 
Ontario Human Rights Commission Act. 

No new principies were introduced, but 
the anti-discrimination provisions were clari- 
fied and strengthened, and the Human Rights 
Commission was made responsible for the 
administration and enforcement of the Code 
as well as for promoting observance of the 
human rights program. 

When introducing the Bill, the Minister 
of Labour said: 

The bill incorporates into the Ontario Code 
of Human Rights various Acts which the Legis- 
lature has approved in the past to emphasize 
our public policy in this province that every 
person is free and equal in dignity and rights 
without regard to race, creed, colour, national- 
ity, ancestry or place of origin. 

We do not believe that it is right for any- 
body to be refused employment, housing 
accommodation or public services and facilities 
merely because of his particular race, colour 
or creed. Nor do we believe that women who 
are doing the same work as men in the same 
establishment should be paid less because they 
are women. 

As before, discrimination in public places 
is prohibited. No person, directly or in- 
directly, alone or with another, by himself, 
or by the interposition of another, may 
deny accommodation, facilities or services 
customarily available to the public to any 
person because of his race, creed, colour, 
nationality, ancestry or place of origin, nor 
may he refuse to rent anyone an apartment 
in a building containing more than six 
self-contained dwelling units on any of 
these grounds. 

A provision not in the earlier fair accom- 
modation practices legislation also prohibits 
discrimination with respect to the accom- 
modation, services or facilities available in 
public places, or with respect to any term or 
condition of occupancy of any apartment. 

The publishing or displaying of discrim- 
inatory notices or signs, or of other repre- 
sentation indicating discrimination, is again 
prohibited. However, this section is not to 
be interpreted as interference with the free 
expression of opinion upon any subject. 

Employers are again forbidden to dis- 
criminate against anyone in regard to 
employment or any term or condition of 
employment, nor may they publish adver- 
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tisements, circulate application forms, or 
make written or oral inquiries in connection 
with employment that directly or indirectly 
express discrimination. A new provision also 
prohibits an employer from requiring an 
applicant to furnish any information con- 
cerning race, creed, colour, nationality, 
ancestry or place of origin. 

In line with former policies, domestic 
servants, non-profit organizations and em- 
ployers with fewer than five employees are 
again exempted from the fair employment 
practices provisions of the Code. 

Discriminatory action by trade unions is 
also prohibited. As before, no trade union 
may exclude anyone from membership or 
expel or suspend a member, or discriminate 
against any person or member, because of 
race, creed, colour, nationality, ancestry or 
place of origin. 

As formerly, discrimination in rates of 
pay solely on the basis of sex is prohibited, 
the Code providing that women must be 
paid at the same rate as men for “the same 
work done in the same _ establishment.” 
However, a difference in rates of pay based 
on any factor other than sex does not 
constitute a failure to comply with the Code. 

A new feature of the Code is that the 
Human Rights Commission is now respon- 
sible for the administration and enforcement 
of the Code as well as for planning and 
carrying out educational activities. Pre- 
viously the Fair Employment Practices Act 
and the Female Employees’ Fair Remunera- 
tion Act were administered by the fair 
employment practices branch of the Depart- 
ment, and the Fair Accommodation Prac- 
tices Act by other officers of the Department. 
The function of the Human Rights Com- 
mission was to plan and conduct educational 
programs designed to eliminate discrimina- 
tory practices. 

Referring to the change in administration, 
the Minister said: 

Legal sanctions, as contained in the F.E.P. 
and F.A.P. Acts, or alternatively, the educa- 
tional program which has been the main 
responsibility of the commission, are each only 
one side of what must be a co-ordinated, two- 
front assault on the problem of discrimination. 
Optimum results in this field, as experience 
indicates, can only be obtained through a 
marriage of law enforcement and education. 

A person who considers himself aggrieved 
must now make his complaint to the Com- 
mission, which may investigate the matter 
itself or designate some person to make 
an inquiry and try to effect a settlement. 

(Continued on page 1281) 
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Employment Review 


Employment and Unemployment, October* 


Employment showed a seasonal decline 
of 59,000 from September, and _ totalled 
6,326,000 in October, 106,000 higher than 
in October 1961. A sharp drop in farm 
employment was partly offset by a better- 
than-seasonal increase in non-farm employ- 
ment. 

Employment was higher than a year 
earlier in all regions except in the Atlantic 
provinces, where there was little change. 

Unemployment rose by 23,000 to 283,000, 
a normal seasonal increase for this time of 
year, and was 35,000 lower than in October 
1961. 

Unemployment in October represented 
4.3 per cent of the labour force, compared 
with 4.9 and 5.7 per cent in October 1961 
and October 1960, respectively. 

Unemployment rates were lower than 
last year in the Quebec, Ontario and Prairie 
regions; elsewhere, there was no change 
over the year. 

The estimated labour force in October 
was 71,000 higher than a year earlier. 


Employment 


Between September and October, employ- 
ment gains in non-farm industries amounted 
to about one third of the drop in farm 
employment. Total non-farm employment 
increased by an estimated 30,000, slightly 
more than usual for this period. The increase 
in non-agricultural employment was dis- 
tributed evenly between men and women. 


The September-October employment de- 
cline was concentrated in the Prairie region, 
where there was a sharp reduction in farm 
requirements following the completion of 
grain harvesting. Farm employment declined 
also in Quebec and Ontario, but there were 
offsetting increases in the non-farm sector. 





*See Table A-1, page 1309. 


In October, non-farm employment was 
estimated to be 161,000 higher than a year 
earlier. Farm employment was 55,000 lower 
than the year before. 

The number of women employed* showed 
a substantial growth over the year, increas- 
ing by 3 per cent, largely as a result of 
continued expansion in the service industry. 
The number of employed men was 1 per 
cent higher than a year earlier. 


The service-producing industries have con- 
tinued to expand, accounting for about 
four fifths of the over-the-year increase in 
non-farm employment. The largest gain was 
in community service. In goods-producing 
industries, employment was slightly higher 
than last year, owing mainly to strength in 
manufacturing. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment rose from 260,000 to 
283,000 between September and October, 
a normal increase for this time of year. 
The increase was largely among men 
between the ages of 25 and 54 years. 

Of the unemployed in October, 267,000 
were “without work and seeking work” and 
16,000 were on temporary layoff.t 

Some 228,000 of the unemployed were 
men, about 34,000 fewer than a year earlier. 
The number of unemployed women was 
estimated to be 55,000, virtually unchanged 
from last year. 

Of the total unemployed, 203,000, or 
about 70 per cent, had been unemployed 
for three months or less. An estimated 
32,000 had been seeking work for four to 
six months, and 48,000 for more than six 
months. 





*See Table A-2, page 1310. 
+See Table A-3, page 1310. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 








Labour Surplus 


i 
Labour Market Areas 


Approximate Balance} Labour Shortage 
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October | October | October | October | October | October | October | October 
1962 1961 1962 1961 1962 1961 1962 1961 
Metropolitan, cjmcecloom ioe tree tnte as oil (cea crsiciecarate 6 6 6 Sieh lone SaproMclaeame oe ok 
Major Industrial............... 1 1 18 20 7 Sr MSS ee eee ee 
PPG A PRCA we oo eo cain oil sare «an so'y 4 | meats Seka 2 3 12 TSM teeta ce antl ere ces 
METIOL Aen Se See it LNG Oe 21 25 36 DET leh cer ak set ate eet 
FRO tal sane stereo oterete are Be 1 47 54 61 HOR PE ata OGRA re 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—OCTOBER 1962 





















































SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE LABOUR 
LABOUR LABOUR SURPLUS APPROXIMATE BALANCE | sHorRTAGE 
— SURPLUS 
Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
CALGARY <— Edmonton 
QUEBEC-LEVIS <— Halifax 
METROPOLITAN AREAS St. John’s eS 
( f : r more Vancouver- ontrea 
(aboustorcey? sane New Westminster Ottawa-Hull 
Windsor (Leamington) Toronto 
WINNIPEG 
Lac St. Jean BRANTFORD << Fort William- 
Corner Brook Port Arthur 
Cornwall Guelph 
Farnham-Granby Kingston 
Joliette Kitchener 
Moncton ace 
New Glasgow udbury 
MAO eee: NIAGARA PENINSULA 4—|._.. Timmins. 
AREAS 4 
Oshawa Kirkland Lake 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 60 Peterborough 
per cent or more in non-agri- Rouyn-Val d’Or 
cultura! activity) Saint John 
| SARNIA +s 
Shawinigan 
Sherbrooke 
Sydney 
Trois-Riviéres 
VICTORIA a 
RIVIERE DU LOUP <— Barrie 
Thetford-Megantic- Brandon 
St. Georges Charlottetown 
Chatham 
MAJOR AGRICULTURAL | Lethbridge 
AREAS Moose Jaw 
(labour force 25,000-75,000; 40 North Battleford 
per cent or more agricultural) Prince Albert 
Red Deer 
Regina 
Saskatoon 
Yorkton 
PRINCE ~<—/ BATHURST <— Beauharnois 
GEORGE- Bridgewater Belleville- 
QUESNEL Campbellton Trenton 
CHILLIWACK <— Bracebridge 
DAWSON CREEK <— Brampton 
DRUMMONDVILLE <— Central Vancouver 
Fredericton Island 
Gaspe Cranbrook 
GRAND FALLS <— auphin 
LACHUTE- <— Drumheller 
SLE. THERESE Edmundston 
Lindsay —->GALT 
Newcastle Goderich 
PEMBROKE < Kamloops 
PRINCE. RUPERT <— Kentville 
QUEBEC NORTH <— Kitimat 
RIMOUSKI < Mops H 
O — edicine Hat 
MINOR AREAS SAULT STE. MARIE <— Montmagny 
(labour force 10,000-25,000) Ste. Agathe- North Bay 
St. Jéré6me Okanagan Valley 
St. Jean Owen Sound 
Valleyfield Portage la Prairie 
VICTORIAVILLE <— St. Hyacinthe 








ee ee eee ee 


—-»>The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been recl 
moved, For an explanation of the classification used, see page 642, 
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St. Stephen 
St. Thomas 
Simcoe 
Sorel 
Summerside 
Stratford 
SWIFT CURRENT 
Trail-Nelson 
Truro 
Walkerton 
WEYBURN 
Woodstock, N.B. 
Woodstock- 
Tillsonburg 
Yarmouth 
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assified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
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Latest Labour Statistics 

















| Percentage Change 
From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)............... (000)| October 6, 609 — (0.6 + 1.1 
CO Mee ee ake ee tate Cree un a: (000)| October 6,026 |. =. 0.9 =e NL ae 
AvreultureO EOS. Re OD. ORs (000)| October 649 — 12.1 — 7.8 
Non-sericultureys4 we iis 2 ns cee (000)| October 5,677 + 0.5 + 2.9 
ATL WOLICOTS) wees inc ech oan tie ays ick aes teleshs (000)| October 5, 203 + 0.1 + 2.3 
At work 35 hours or more........... (000)| October 5,520 — 0.8 + 48.5 
At work less than 35 hours......... . (000)| October 651 + 1.1 — (1.5 
Employed but not at work.......... (000)| October 155 — 12.4 — 28.6 
A IMCmO Ved. .s 0+ - +. OMIOE « 2a. (000)| October 283.) - 71828 — 11.0 
PACs 3 Inti Cee ate: SI iS nd eg Veet ae (000); October 49 + 10.5 0.0: 
CGPS ORS I a OF er ier (000)| October 109 + 12.4 — 4.4 
Glip 98 (han eR lor eet era: (000)| October 68 — 8.1 — 26.1 
AO tee Es clea ate oes (000)| October 29 + 45.0 — 19.5 
RCAC. Pe eae See GN PEE Oa eh (000)) October Bo + 12.9 + 2.9 
Without work and seeking work............- (000); October 267 + 8.1 — 12.5 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days........... (000); October 16 + 23.1 + 23.1 
Industrial employment (1949=100).......... (000); August 126.8 + 0.8 + 2.3 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100)...... (000)| August ta eel + 1.4 + 3.5 
Taw nial 2 if a I le ira ann ire areca i ica ena \| fist 9 mos. 56, 568 = + 0.7 
Destined to tle laboursiOncey aes srs une... «<= J i 1962 28, 506 — + 2.3 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Stamlktascuncl Koml@oniS. ioc chat deen eae aos ec eo au es: October 42 — 12.5 — 27.6 
INGeOLWoOrkeronniOliie Us aI ferflielgcicr: «= October 9 , 957 — 5.0 — 75.8 
uration i Wie CAVE. ni ces wee wr ge tee Oe October 108 , 040 — 7.2 — 74.8 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)...| August $80.85 — 0.1 Se Beas 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.)..........-...-+++- August $ 1.86 — 0.5 + 2.2 
Average hours worked per week (mfg.)........--. August 41.0 — + 0.2 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)..........-+++-++++- August $76. 24 — 0.6] + 2.7 
Consumer price index (1949=100)..............--. October 13138 + 0.4 + 1.8 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
CLO LUO) Ne ete tte rg mee oiace om re sare Ae August 139.4 — 0.4 AR 2 
oval iapour mceome. Yi see. Pee. . 8 $000,000.| August 1-725 + 0.8 + 5.8 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949=100).......- 56-20 see eee eee September 194.1 + 5.9 a ra Wee | 
IME RAN OGLE ag onsy eared - Pack oceans aed ech beEd ees September 173.6 + 7.0 + 7.4 
TOM ese oe ae oa wee Re eee ee September 171.8 + 10.1 + 11.8 
NiGMeCUTADICS ess res Uiuish ce Dane os on oe September 175.0 + 4.5 + 3.8 

















(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from The 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These figures are the result 
of a monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the purpose of providing 
estimates of the labour force characteristics of the civilian non-institutional population of working age. 
(More than 35,000 households chosen by area sampling methods in approximately 170 different areas 
in Canada are visited each month.) The civilian labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institu- 
tional population 14 years of age and over that was employed or unemployed during the survey week. 
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94th Trades Union Congress 


The 94th annual Trades Union Congress 
voted to: 

1. Institute an inquiry into trade union 
structure and methods. 

2. Denounce the Government’s wages and 
economic policies and to call on the TUC 
General Council to prepare a positive state- 
ment on its objectives in economic planning. 

3. Adopt a wait-and-see attitude on the 
question of Britain’s entry into the Euro- 
pean Common Market. 

4. Reject a resolution calling for uni- 
lateral nuclear disarmament but to approve 
a resolution asking the Government to with- 
draw its permission for the establishment 
of bases for American nuclear submarines. 

The Congress also condemned Govern- 
ment transport policy, called for the setting 
up of a Royal Commission on nursing, and 
passed various resolutions calling for im- 
provements in fringe benefits and safety, 
health and welfare provisions. 

The Congress was attended by 987 dele- 
gates representing 182 unions with more 
than eight million members. 

Dame Anne Godwin presided. 


Inquiry info Union Structure 


With no delegates speaking against it 
and with only one small union casting a 
vote in opposition, the delegates approved 
a resolution instructing the TUC General 
Council to conduct an examination of the 
structure of both the TUC and the whole 
trade union movement with a view to a 
reorganization to adapt trade unionism to 
modern industrial conditions. The Council 
was told to bring in a report on its inquiry 
to the 1963 Congress. 

The inquiry will cover, in addition to 
trade union structure, the functions of the 
union movement and the conditions under 
which it operates. 

The mover of the resolution, Ron Smith, 
General Secretary of the Union of Post 
Office Workers, said no one could be satis- 
fied with the movement when its member- 


TUC Membership 


Membership of the 182 unions that make 
up the Trades Union Congress totalled 


8,312,875 in 1962, a gain of 13,482 from 
last year’s figure. Women members increased 
by 48,620 but men members decreased by 


35,138. 
There are now 1,452,046 women mem- 
bers, 6,860,829 men members. 
Non-manual unions increased their mem- 
j bership during 1962 but membership of 
unions in the railway, mining, steel, textile, 
and clothing industries declined. 
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ship included only half of the men and a 
quarter of the women who were eligible to 
join. 

Sidney Hill, General Secretary of the 
National Union of Public Employees, who 
seconded the motion, said competition 
between unions for members gave some 
workers the excuse and the opportunity to 
remain outside union ranks. A reduction 
in the number of competing unions was 
essential for the future of trade unionism, 
he said. 


National Economic Policy 


By an overwhelming majority, the TUC 
adopted a long composite resolution that: 

—denounced the Government’s wages and 
economics policies, 

—called on the TUC General Council to 
work out a positive statement on its objec- 
tives in economic planning and to report 
to the next Congress what changes in trade 
union policy and methods these would 
indicate. 

But, also by an overwhelming majority, 
the delegates defeated another composite 
resolution that would have urged the General 
Council to withdraw its representatives on 
the National Economic Development Coun- 
cil. Instead, they carried a resolution that 
“acknowledged” the Council’s decision to 
join the N.E.D.C. 


European Common Market 


A composite resolution calling for firm 
opposition to Britain’s entry into the Euro- 
pean Common Market was rejected by an 
almost 3-1 majority, and a General Council 
recommendation that the TUC wait for 
more evidence before expressing an opinion 
was approved by a large majority. 

Sir Harry Douglass, Chairman of the 
TUC Economic Committee, speaking in 
support of the council’s recommendation, 
said the European Economic Community 
was here to stay and, whether in or out, 
Britain would have to come to terms with 
it. 

The rejected resolution, in addition to 
opposing Britain’s entry, called for ex- 
panded trade with all countries, a national 
economic plan to expand production, and 
increased aid to underdeveloped countries. 
It also demanded that the Government seek 
a mandate from the electorate before com- 
mitting Britain. 


Disarmament 


Ignoring the recommendation of the 
General Council, the delegates approved a 
resolution calling on the Council to press 
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the Government to withdraw permission for 
the maintenance of United States Polaris 
submarine bases in Britain. Last year a 
similar motion was defeated by a small 
majority. (LG... Noy, 1961,.p.,1119). 

Supporters of the resolution argued that 
their withdrawal would remove a provoca- 
tion and create an improved atmosphere for 
talks among world leaders. 

Delegates rejected, however, a resolution 
calling for unilateral nuclear disarmament 
by Britain. 

A composite defence motion, carried by 
a large majority, instructed the TUC General 
Council to promote discussion between 
nations to further world disarmament and 
peaceful coexistence and urged a ban on 
nuclear tests. 


Other Resolutions 


A comprehensive resolution submitted by 
the National Union of Railwaymen urged 
the General Council to press the Govern- 
ment for a co-ordinated and integrated 
transport system. It was carried by a large 
majority. The resolution criticized the con- 
tracting out of work previously done by 
railway labour, the proposed sale of British 
Road Services’ workshops, the granting of 
licences to private airlines, and the merger 
of British Overseas Airways Corp. and 
Cunard Eagle Airways Ltd. as evidence of 
the Government’s intention to destroy the 
efficiency of a State-owned industry. 

Over the objections of the General Coun- 
cil, which had wanted it referred to them 
for study, the delegates passed a resolution 
calling for a Royal Commission on nursing 
services. The motion to refer was defeated 
by only a narrow majority. 

A resolution called on the TUC General 
Council to conduct an inquiry into existing 
provisions for health, safety and job secu- 
rity, and other fringe benefits “with a view 
to defining methods by which further prog- 
ress can be made.” It was adopted unani- 
mously and without debate. 

The delegates voted in favour of resolu- 
tions calling for higher retirement pensions 
related to a cost-of-living scale, a review 
of workmen’s compensation with a view to 
improved legislation, abolition of charges 
now made by the National Health Service, 
and an inquiry by the TUC General Council 
into the operation of the hospital service. 

Another resolution instructed the General 
Council to inquire into the desirability of 
legislation to provide a guaranteed annual 
wage for all workers. 

The delegates approved an increase of 
6d a member in affiliation fees. 

A resolution that would have asked the 
General Council to launch immediately a 
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national campaign for a 40-hour week was 
referred to the Council after Dame Anne 
Godwin, TUC Chairman, said the leadership 
believed itself unable to start such a cam- 
paign and that to do so would interfere 
with individual unions’ programs. 


Presidential Address 


While the employers’ pursuit of profits 
continues unhampered, the workers’ pursuit 
of pay increases can not be condemned, 
said Dame Anne Godwin in her address 
opening the 94th Trades Union Congress. 

She was commenting on the “new pattern 
of economic relationships” that was being 
drawn in Britain because of its application 
for membership in the European Economic 
Community (Common Market) and because 
of the Government’s proposal, as part of a 
program of planned economic expansion, 
to establish a National Incomes Commis- 
sion. The N.I.C. would review demands for 
wage increases on the basis of productivity 
and the national interest. 

More than half of the 101 resolutions 
submitted to the Congress dealt with the 
Common Market and the Incomes Commis- 
sion, she pointed out. 

“If the public interest demands public 
examination of the pay packet and its effect 
on production and costs,” she said, “let us 
have a public examination of the incomes 
made through uncontrolled rents and their 
effect on the cost of living, and of the 
incomes made by advertising and their 
effect on consumer demand. Let us have a 
public examination of profits and their 
effects on prices.” 

Turning to the growth of the non-manual 
element in the TUC (see box, page 1268), 
which she said was too remarkable to be 
ignored, Dame Anne said white-collar work- 
ers were finding that they were subjected 
to the same pressures as the manual worker. 
“More and more white-collar workers were 
recognizing the advantage of having their 
pay levels decided by collective bargaining,” 
she said. 


New Chairman 


Fred Hayday, a national officer of the 
National Union of General and Municipal 
Workers, was elected Chairman of the 


Trades Union Congress for the next 12 
months. He has been a member of the 


TUC General Council since 1950. | r 

Aged 50, he is the youngest chairman in 
the history of the TUC. He has the further 
distinction of being the first son to follow 
his father in the presidential chair. His 
father, the late Arthur Hayday, MP, was 
Chairman in 1931. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


Canadian Conference on Sheltered Employment 


Canadian Rehabilitation Council for the Disabled calls conference because of 
increasing concern among persons working in rehabilitation for those whose 
disability makes them unable to compefe readily in the open labour market 


A Canadian Conference on Sheltered 
Employment was held at Ste. Adele, Que., 
October 2, 3 and 4. The Conference was 
sponsored by the Canadian Rehabilitation 
Council for the Disabled, the new na- 
tional voluntary organization formed by 
the merger of the Canadian Council for 
Crippled Children and Adults (Easter Seal) 
and the Canadian Foundation for Poliomy- 
elitis and Rehabilitation (March of Dimes). 

The Conference was called because of in- 
creasing concern among those working in 
the field of rehabilitation for those whose 
disability—-physical, mental or emotional— 
is such that they are unable to compete 
readily in the open labour market. In all, 
140 persons attended the meeting. 

The Conference brought together in- 
dividuals with great experience in the 
operation of various types of sheltered 
workshops, others working in the rehabilita- 
tion field—in rehabilitation centres, health 
agencies and hospitals—and representatives 
of federal and _ provincial government 
departments. These included the National 
Co-ordinator, Civilian Rehabilitation, De- 
partment of Labour and Provincial Co- 
ordinators of Rehabilitation. The Depart- 
ment of National Health and Welfare, the 
Department of Northern Affairs and the 
Department of Veterans Affairs were repre- 
sented. Also attending were members of 
the subcommittee on sheltered employment 
of the National Advisory Council on the 
Rehabilitation of Disabled Persons. 

Regret was expressed at the sudden 
death of A. R. Bruce, Director of Queen 
Elizabeth’s Training College, Surrey, who 
was to have been the special guest expert 
from Britain and to have been brought to 
the Conference by the Department of 
Labour as an expression of its concern and 
interest in the field of sheltered employment. 

The aim of the Conference was to arrive 
at some basic principles and to make recom- 
mendations as to how to meet the need for 
sheltered employment within the limitations 
of local economic and geographic areas of 
Canada. 

The opening address, “Planning Creative- 
ly for Canada’s Disabled,” was given by 
Dr. Keith Armstrong, Executive Director 
of the Canadian Rehabilitation Council. 
Frank Hatcher, Department of Social Wel- 
fare, British Columbia, then presented a 
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report on sheltered employment in the 
provinces. This was followed by a panel on 
the influence of local, economic and geo- 
graphic conditions on the development of 
sheltered employment. 

Dr. Howard Trevethan, Executive Vice- 
President, Goodwill Industries, U.S.A., in- 
troduced Howard Lytle, President, National 
Association of Sheltered Workshops and 
Homebound Programs, U.S.A., who gave 
an address on the operation of the “Good- 
will Industry” type of sheltered employ- 
ment. Dr. A. H. Goldsman, Psychologist, 
Occupational Therapy and Rehabilitation 
Centre, Montreal, presented a paper out- 
lining requirements for a comprehensive 
program of employment for the handi- 
capped. Dr. Allan Roeher, Provincial Co- 
ordinator, Saskatchewan, addressed the 
Conference on the importance of sound 
administration of sheltered workshops. The 
guest speaker at the Conference Banquet 
was Dr. C. A. Roberts, Executive Director, 
Verdun Protestant Hospital. 

Two afternoons of the Conference were 
given over to discussion groups, each of 
which considered a particular aspect of 
sheltered employment and, where possible, 
made recommendations. The proceedings of 
the discussion groups and the recommenda- 
tions were reported back to the general 
Conference at the close of each day’s ses- 
sion. A general summary of the proceed- 
ings and recommendations of the Confer- 
ence was presented at the closing session. 

One of the major conclusions of the 
Conference was that the holding of a Con- 
ference on sheltered employment at this 
time was well justified in that it afforded 
an opportunity for those most closely con- 
cerned with provision of sheltered employ- 
ment to come together to assess the needs 
for such services in Canada, to discuss the 
existing programs and share problems and 
to make a start on providing answers to 
some of the questions of how the employ- 
ment needs of the disabled are to be met 
within the context of a comprehensive 
rehabilitation program. 

It was decided to maintain the interest 
and action engendered by the Conference by 
the establishment of a permanent Confer- 
ence Committee. The Conference Com- 
mittee will publish a full report of the 
Conference and its recommendations. 
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Older Workers 


Part-time Work for the Elderly 


Many special facilities for creating part-time work for elderly people have 
been established in Britain, based on philosophy that work affer retiremeni 
enables older workers to continue to be “producers” rather than “consumers” 


Work can mean more than remuneration. 
For many people it is often the main 
interest in their lives. 

Work after retirement can provide the 
satisfaction of achievement, social status, 
companionship, and the feeling of still being 
needed and of playing a necessary part in 
something bigger than oneself. And work 
after retirement enables older people to 
ease the economic burden on younger 
people by continuing to be “producers’ 
rather than ‘consumers.’ 

This philosophy has led to the establish- 
ment in Britain of many special facilities 
for creating part-time work for elderly 
people. A description of a few of these has 
been taken from a recent publication’. 

In South Staffordshire in 1949 an engi- 
neering firm provided a workshop in con- 
nection with their plant for the purpose of 
employing men of pensionable age at a 
slower tempo than that normally prevail- 
ing in the factory. In 1960 some twenty-four 
70- to 80-year olds were employed in this 
workshop. The firm has since started a 
similar workshop in another area; this shop 
provides part-time work for ten old men 
who are physically incapable of doing a full 
week’s work, or who have no wish to work 
for more than a few hours daily. 

Another firm in Essex has been running 
an ‘Over 65 Club’ since 1954 for their 
retired employees who still wish to work. 
More than 150 men attend from two to ten 
half-day periods a week. The work con- 
sists mainly of fabricating product com- 
ponents from scrap materials. This firm is 
considering building an extension to the 
club, which is separate from the normal 
production shops. 

In West Bromwich, another company 
opened a workshop in 1956 which employs 
about 20 elderly people who work 37 hours 
per week. The work done is assembling, 
filing and light bench work. 

An electric company at Tipton has a 
‘Long Service’ department .where up to 20 
retired employees do as much or as little 
work as they please on such operations as 
filling, drilling, milling and fitting. 





*Employment and Workshops For the Elderly. 
(Ref. No. 604). National Council of Social Service 
(Incorporated), 26 Bedford Square, London, Wa Canle 
Price 1 shilling. 
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A steel company in Sunderland employs 
12 men past retirement age, mostly fitters, 
who undertake special jobs requiring extra 
care and time. This scheme, which provides 
work for three disabled men and a few 
apprentices, as well as retired employees, 
pays time rates and has the union’s approval. 

One firm in Scotland established an 
‘Elderly Employees Department’ to provide 
employment for one day a week for 100 
elderly men and women on retirement. The 
work includes breaking down obsolete 
motors, sorting and grading scrap metal 
and repairing footwear and clothing used 
in the factory. 

The North West Kent Old People’s Wel- 
fare Committee keeps a register of odd jobs 
and particulars of employment suitable for 
elderly people. Publicity is given to the 
scheme through the local press. The old 
people who apply and prospective employers 
are put in touch with each other by mail. 
The North Staffordshire Old People’s Wel- 
fare Committee also has started a similar 
job-finding scheme. 

In 1951 the Finsbury (London) Borough 
Council, through its Medical Officer and in 
association with the Employment Fellow- 
ship of London, sponsored the first work- 
room of its type for elderly people. 

The Finsbury pioneers found, as they had 
expected, that providing useful occupation 
for aging men and women was of tre- 
mendous value in maintaining, and often 
rapidly improving, their health, both of 
body and mind. The regular occupation 
gave them a purpose in life and a sense of 
being to some extent useful members of 
the community. The social contacts with 
other workers relieved the sense of loneli- 
ness and of not being wanted, which feel- 
ing contributes to the deterioration of many 
people in retirement. The average age of 
the workers is between 71 and 74 years. 
They often go to the centre on the recom- 
mendation of doctors when they leave 
hospital after treatment. 

Various types of light work are provided 
at the Finsbury Centre by local manu- 
facturers. Items like covered coat-hangers, 
aprons and night dresses are made for 
direct sale at fair trade rates. Operations 
are adjusted as far as possible to suit the 
individual needs and abilities of the workers. 
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Women’s Bureau 





Toward a Better Status for Women Workers 


President orders appointments and promotions in U.S. government service fo be 
made without regard to sex, and Government of Singapore initiates program to 
bring equal pay for equal work into effect for women in Civil Service by 1965 


Women in Government Service 


United States 


United States President Kennedy has 
directed the heads of executive departments 
and agencies of the U.S. Government to 
take immediate steps to ensure that appoint- 
ments or promotions are made _ without 
regard to sex, except in unusual situations 
where such action can be justified on non- 
discriminatory grounds. 

In 1934, the Attorney-General gave the 
opinion that agency heads had the right to 
limit the filling of federal positions in 
their agencies, regardless of duties, to one 
sex. On the recommendation of the 
President’s Commission on the Status of 
Women, this opinion was recently reviewed 
by the present Attorney-General. He decided 
that it was not in accordance with law, and 
that the President had the constitutional 
and statutory authority to prescribe rules 
for the promotion of the efficiency of the 
federal service. 

The new directive charges the Civil 
Service Commission with the responsibility 
for determining those unusual situations 
that may require limiting the filling of posi- 
tions to one sex. 

In consultation with the President’s Com- 
mission on the Status of Women, the Civil 
Service Commission is revising its regula- 
tions and preparing criteria for agencies that 
will provide them with objective non-dis- 
criminatory standards in identifying such 
situations. 

Singapore 

The Government of Singapore recently 
announced a program to bring equal pay 
for equal work into effect for women in the 
Civil Service. At present, pay rates for 
women in government service are approxi- 
mately 80 per cent of those for men in 
similar positions. Under the new program, 
women employees will receive periodic in- 
creases so that by 1965 all women em- 
ployees will be receiving the same salaries 
as men for the same work. 

The Government also announced that 
both single and married women employees 
in positions classified as permanent will be 
permitted to obtain permanent status. At the 
same time the retirement age for women 
government employees is to be raised to 
that of men. 
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United Nations Resolution on Equal Pay 


At its last session, the United Nations 
Economic and Social Council adopted the 
following resolution on equal pay for equal 
work. It will be presented to the nineteenth 
session of the U.N. General Assembly. 


The Economic and Social Council 


Having examined the report of the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women on its sixteenth 
session, 


Sharing its opinion that the legal and factual 
inequality between men and women in ques- 
tions concerning wages and salaries, still exist- 
ing in many countries, constitutes a serious 
obstacle to the achievement of real equality 
of men and women in the economic field, and 
that effective measures on national and inter- 
national levels should be taken to remove this 
discrimination against women, 


Emphasizing in this connection particularly 
the responsibilities of Governments for the 
removal of discrimination against women in 
the question of wages and salaries and for the 
consistent application of the principle of equal 
pay for equal work, 


1. Calls upon: 


(a) Governments of Member States which 
have not yet ratified or otherwise implemented 
the principles of Convention No. 100 of the 
International Labour Organization concerning 
Equal Remuneration for Men and Women 
Workers for Work of Equal Value to do so, 
as appropriate under the Constitution of the 
I.L.O., and also to implement the provisions of 
I.L.O. Recommendation No. 90, and, by the 
adoption of the _ relevant legislative and 
practical measures in all economic fields, to 
apply and promote consistently the principle of 
equal pay for equal work, in accordance with 
the said Convention; 

(b) The International Labour Organization 
to continue to follow the introduction of the 
principle of equal pay for equal work on a 
world scale and to bear this principle always 
in mind in considering working and social 
questions on an international level; 


2. Expresses the hope that national and inter- 
national non-governmental organizations in 
consultative status with the Economic and 
Social Council may continue to advocate con- 
sistently in their activities the principle of 
equal economic working conditions for men 
and women and demand the legislative and 
practical application of the principle of equal 
pay for equal work; 


3. Requests the Secretary-General to submit, 
in co-operation with the International Labour 
Office, a report to the eighteenth session of the 
Commission on the Status of Women on both 
the progress achieved in the field of equal pay 
for equal work, and obstacles existing so far 
in this field. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 





Bargaining Calendar for 1963 


Collective agreements covering 500 or more employees, listed by month in which they terminate. 
Excludes agreements in the construction industry. 


JANUARY 


Company and Location 


1B COWL Olean one Oltin, crane ano codons daebesceneladtc bsunOUCOaAmOn 
Bristol’ Aero-Industries, Winnipeg, Mans. ..2..-...--.....cenecsseers 
Gdns Industriesubrownsbures Quen sae seer ae eee oe relic 
@onsumers Glasss Woronto, Ontasyessne tae to te ere sare siete fee olclole = 
tambon OityaOnben seem terme accesso cee oe eee sierereraernce 
(EL yraierom (Cig, Oitroonsogeond noboond cos op tp Samo cmb eeee Ode conmaue 
HiijsHeing sWeaming tony Onteret ay eee sees «cecicins c+ set leisis sists 
Vancouver General Hospital, Vancouver, B.C............++-..++++- 


FEBRUARY 


Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont..............2eeeeee eee 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont..............--++++++ 
Millinery Mfrs. Assn., Montreal, Que............eceeeeeeee cere eeeee 
Moirs Lid. & Moirs Sales; Halifax, N.S.. 02.62... 255. cs eee cress 
Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont. & Montreal, Que.........-...--- 
Northern Electric, Montreal, Que........-.-.--.+:cscseeenese seems 
Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Franquelin & Shelter 

AE payer ui Ie al heave aie a sete ta ainiae 2 b-ave'g einisla eke fe Teli she 


Singer Mig., St. Jean, Qe. ......62.05 och oe asl Gaaeiia tec ssc e een eceeenes 
Telegram Publishing Co., Toronto, Ont...........-...sseeeeeeeeees 
Vancouver City, B.C 
Vancouver Police Commissioners Bd., B.C.............--eeeeeeeees 


Bute Save re ee eee nish eceselsiieye Eksteks, 206 0 (06, di 6. 58116. ¢:(6 10) 6: eferet elie; sis) 


Acme, Borden’s & other dairies, Toronto, Ont..............0.s2055 
Atomic Energy of Canada, Chalk River & Deep River, Ont.......... 
B.C. Hydro & Power Authority........scsesseweee sce ccerecesceees 
CBC, GOMpPANy=WiGGes ws «oo. chm cue done ph Marermayes ce nee ie at nbisie winls sine 
CBG, eomipany-wiGe.g..cocen. ok tenes see Pee eee d's = 55 2's een le 9 a's 
Cdn. British Aluminum, Baie Comeau, Que.............00seeeeee ee 
Dairies (various), Vancouver & New Westminster, B.C...........-- 
Fairey Aviation, Eastern Passage, N.S 
Meverk nas elOrontor Omtcems sctei ise ser rick eleker = etoteretel fers lole ce ielelelar se 
Mani tobarbelenhonemerr iii cer teic tierce rice lereiniow> sterefers ete mer=i=) + 


Sue ee 6 04000 0 00 4 wees sele 66 614 8s 0 


Manitoba 1 eleplones. erie cartels 01 seis seueea ia dingatn van einsd ejeine core wie 
Miearhnolors) THA nlavaner. cobs 1ehec dusdoe esc gaboswbs sucencpddemaon soe 
New Brunswick Power Commission, province-wide...........-.+--- 
Noranda Copper & Brass, Montreal, Que...........-.seeeseee seers 
Quebec Hydro-Electric Comm., Montreal, Que. .......-.+++++++++- 
St. Boniface General Hospital, St. Boniface, Man................--: 
Grskatchewan! GOVermMnent. csclekie sie cise cc ieee «ool ent ans sieieisiere 


Silverwood Dairies). oronto, Ontes. ..sucdsentl-@ ots - scorns ones 
Stanrock Uranium Mines, 1D barn bail ev Onin, QSnoe ds coo boceocoDes 
Winnipes City, Mame, jc. cere 206 com caaclecnmtnrridncoe estes cesernes 


Abitibi Power & Paper & subsids., Que., Ont. & Man...........+.-. 


Alberta Govt. Telephones, province-wide..........+++seeeeeeeeeeee 
Anglo-Cdn. Paper, Forestville, Que..........--ssesee reer eee nee eee 


Associated Fur Industries, Toronto, Ont............0.:20seeeeeeeee 
Canada Paper, Windsor, Que.........-..0-eseeesec eres e test ecees 
Canada Steamship Lines, Ont. & Que.........-... eee eee eee eee ees 
Cdn. Inter. Paper & subsids., N.B., Que. & Ont..........-.-.05055- 


Consolidated Paper, Cap-de-la-Madeleine & Three Rivers, Que...... 
Consolidated Paper, Shawinigan, Que.........-..--seeese eee ee eens 
Donnacona Paper, Donnacona, Que...........-+-+eeee eee c tence 


Dunlop Canada, Toronto, Ont.........0cesecs eee eres ee eeredeceees 
Eastern Canada Newsprint Grp., Que. & N.S.......... cece e eee e eee 


Union 


Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (office empl.) 

Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) 


Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs, (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Hatters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Teamsters (Ind.) & Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (plant empl.) 

Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 


Teamsters (Ind.) 

Atomic Energy Allied Council (AF L-CIO/CLC) 

1.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Broadcast Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Radio & T.V. Empl. (ARTEC) (Ind.) 

Metal Trades’ vodseae (CNTU) 

Teamsters (Ind.) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Man. Telephone Assn. (Ind.) (clerical & mainte- 
nance empl.) 

1.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (electrical craft empl.) 

I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 

I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 

Empl. Union of Hospital Institutions (Ind.) 

Sask. Govt. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (labour service 
empl.) 

Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-C1IO/CLC) 

Public Service Empl. (CLC) 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 

cates (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL-CIO 


Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Oper. Engin- 
eers (AFL-CIO) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


eee EE 


This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 


Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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Company and Location 


iD al dpe loka deli, (ith eansnegoaccean tines skaotmopoamarnn) nebo ods 


Employing Printers’ Assn., Montreal, Que..........--------+----.+-- 
Employing Printers’ Assn., Montreal, Que...........-.-.-.--.+---- 


Fisheries Assn., B 


Fisheries Assn. & Cold Storace Coss Ce, cece dae tess rere 


Fittings Limited, Oshawa, Ont...........-..-.-6. 0 settee e urns 
Great Lakes:Paper Porte Willian Ont tee ee eee 


Howard Smith Paper, Cornwall@Onter. a. 10a ce see eee ae ae 
Hndson Bay Mining; WlmetloneMian 2c ..) se): ee 2c oe 


Kelloge Company, London Ont. seer ee eine ere ee ee 
Kimberly-Clark Paper Terrace Bay, Onto jess. ee eee 


MacDonald Tobacco, Montreal, Ques, amr aeeeen en ene ae 
Marathon ‘Corp: Marathon; (On te ear aie eee err ee 
Ontario-Minnesota Paper, Fort Frances & Kenora, Ont............ 
Ontario. Paper, Phorold Ont. .c2 8: cee ieee eke ee 
Price Bros. Kenogamt Guniverpend Queen eaie ou ssa se sss cee 
Provincial Paper, Thorold, Ont............ IR. ee os beatae 
Quebec Cartier Mining, Port Cartier & Lac Jeannine, Que......... 
Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Que................... 


B.S. & A. Robinson (Cans) sliessidevOnt-eeen were ree cae: 
Rolland Paper, Mt. Rolland & St: Jerome, Que..°.............2.. 


St. lawrence. Corp. ined socks Winusee sae mei aes. Sennen ante 
Steep Rock Mines; Steep Rock Wake) Ontes. sca... s-6e sn deere 


Bowater’s Nfld. Paper, Corner Brook, Nfld........././.-.....2.... 


CNR; system-wides. coestoncie. ster c tete re oe ee ee 
Cdn. Westinghouse, Three Rivers, Que.... 


White Spot Restaurants, Vancouver & Victoria, B.C......... 


Aluminum’ Coz, Kitimat qenemangy © sa wee sean). eee 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, Que............. 
Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers, Quebec, Que............. 


Bathurst Power & Paper, Bathurst, N.B 


MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River & others, B.C. coast 
Miner Rubber, Granby, Que 


University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Sask 


JULY 


Canada Cement, N.B., Que., Ont., Man. & Alta................. 
Dominion Glass, Wallaceburg, Ont 
Dress Mfrs. Guild, Toronto, Ont 
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MacMillan, Bloedel & Powell River & others, B.C. coast.......... 


Wid ithe! 6: 5, 30/8. ue" wi Nie caisiny) ob (ey-/eP Shi ce 


Wabasso Cotton, Grand’Mere, Shawinigan & Three Rivers, Que.. 
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Union 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Bookbinders (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

United Fishermen (Ind.) (tendermen) 

United Fishermen (Ind.) & Native Brotherhood 
(Ind.) (shore wkrs.) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CLC-chartered local, Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
& others 

Millers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
& I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 

Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & I.B.E.W. (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Tobaeco Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 


... Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pa. toys ee co a lOO CORON OMOI EGS 
Dominion Rubber (Footwear & Warehouse Divs.), Guelph & 

Katehener, ‘Onts, crs. eee oe ee ee ee ee 
Dominion Rubber (Tire Div.), Kitchener, Ont..................... 
B.EAGoodrich; Kitchener, Ontwes sent oe: oer 5a ee 
Printing Industries Council; Toronto, Ont......).....97-)..2... 


NCA Victor,*Montreal® Que. ten.) oe aa ee ie eee 
Union composing rooms, Vorontoy Ontee-: oe eee ee 
... Empl. Union (Ind.) 


Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
posing room empl.) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Typographical Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


(ecom- 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Service Empl. Federation (C NTU) (female empl.) 

Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) (male empl.) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC), Pulp & Paper 
Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) & others 

I.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

CLC-chartered local 

Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 


. Public Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 


(office & maintenance empl.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 


. Textile Federation (CNTU) 


Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Air Line Pilots (Ind.) 

CLC- chartered local 


. United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


... Cement Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Textile Wkrs. Union (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
C1IO/CLC) 

Air Line Flight Attendants (CLC) 
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AUGUST 


Company and Location 


Beltuvliirss Assn. Montreal, Queers saat sips crn ata cette bee 
Domil Limited, Sherbrooke, Que 
Dom. Electrohome Industries, Kitchener, Ont..................55. 
Domes Olleloth Linoleum, Montreal, Quew..... 2. .c- eee ansn a oor 
Dommsteelvan Coal. Corps wMontreal) Que msnngd? - herse- Moe ee 
Dominion Stores, Montreal & vicinity, Que 
Dulonton@anada. Maitland, Optitrerc 4-4 = o-p ys 5-5) day cre eee 
Mouse omocnrramia OQuew Ontwar.Con.ccecgscs ce. vii as cern eee 
McIntyre Porcupine Mines, Schumacher, Ont....................--: 
TCA, company-wide 


SEPTEMBER 

Molson's brewer \lontrenls Ques. dats «ckieer siecle y+ ee caters 
Winnipeg Metro (Transit Dept.), Winnipeg, Man...............-.-. 
OCTOBER 

Assn. Patronale des Services Hospitaliers (5 hospitals), Drummond- 
rillerauoOther points GUC sn toemie qa ite emf «eit cud hea 
Grane inated Montreal UC. fe ives cis ects Fea laste g 


Womuanion @orset, uebecs Que. co. tee ta. se ntta: ae ae gee ele oes 
Dominion Stores, Toronto & other locations, Ont................... 
Dow @hemicals Sarnia, Outs s eeNa tse ae «eee ack nanies 
Dueonvol@anada, Shawiniran, Quems...deaseeec -a.ca ees ee oem 
Food stores (various), Winnipeg & Transcona, Man...............-- 
Quebec Natural Gas, Montreal, Que............-..-5 500s essences 
Shawinigan Power, province-wide, Que........./....-.--.-+5-0-055 
Shipbuilders (various), Vancouver & Victoria, [BEGUM ec te eee 
Soo-Security Motorways, Ont., Man., Sask. & Alta 


NOVEMBER 


Bell Telephone, Que. 
Bell Telephone, Que. 


Bell Telephone, Que. 


Bell Telephone, Que. 
@duwSteel Foundries, Montreal) Que...) .2....--- eer eee oes 
Cyanamid of Canada, Welland, Ont..............-.-+-.000see eee 
Kelly, Douglas & Co., Vancouver & other loeatiouss is... canoe 
Page-Hersey Tubes, Welland, Ont..............--2: 20-0 eee reer es 
Hollinger Gold Mines, Timmins, Ont............-.-.6-255es seer ees 


DECEMBER 


Assn. Patronale des Inst. Religieuses (5 hospitals), St. Hyacinthe & 

lao na NOs ao BO oo Gees oe eat BMMREIGe coos “aaa maam ore 
Assn. Patronale des Mfrs. de Chaussures, Quebec, Que.............. 
CBO Popeye widens. S404. ee oee eens se va tam eee sweats 


GN CER & othorraibwayess <2 .9..5 -- -Yeeee se deNrtps theese ss es 
CPR: er nberi-wade a5. 026 op south der dy canes seeps reai ans * yom +s 
Cdn. General Electric, Guelph, Peterborough & Toronto, Ont...... 
(GdneMarcone Nontredl Ques neta? a ets meet oe ope -rete ee 
MantavickerssMontrea le @reewe cr leet ester <iccldae aclo ci an ao aries 
Davie Shipbuilding, Lauzon, Que..............-. sss bee e eee neces 
GRP ED awianea SonsielallZOnr Quel ee eerseene ttre ae mieinte sel + eae oars 
Dress Mfrs. Guild (Sportswear Div.), Toronto, Ont................ 
IE eNeavermgnon OihAy eke o@ago oa gece es aus | Se CMO: Peta itor aden job dc 
Edmonton City, Alta 
Handbag Mfrs. Council, Montreal, Que...........-..-.-+6-s0+see00> 
Marine Industries, Sorel, Que........... ee igs 

North votk ownships Onset see: sites. oadhie sea: ~ = yh heen 
DY neu wal (aN MON Girton miei trea seas! y Whole $e ebher oro gh ne Dee 
Ottawa Transportation Commission, Ottawa, Ont................-. 
Polymer Corp.,, Sarnia, ONty. aci.< Jed. e 25522 eee es ties spelen 
Regina General Hospital, Regina, Sask................-.--+02ssee es 
Royal Victoria Hospital, Montreal, Que 
Shluawrence seaway AULHOMUY mpe.td 2 eseos e2ete sede no-oe cere 
Scarborough Township, Ont.........-.-.scseee seb e seers e teens 
Toronto ‘Lransit Commission, Toronto, Ont.....5..........6:5--+:- 
Toronto Western Hospital, Toronto, Ont..........-....+--++2.+5--- 
University Hospital, Saskatoon, Sask................--0-se- seers 
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Union 
Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Textile Federation (CNTU). 
Nat. Council of Cdn. Labour (Ind.) 
CNTU-chartered local 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


. Distillery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Sales Empl. (Ind.) 


Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Service Emp]. Federation (CNTU) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cellulose Wkrs. Assn. (Ind.) 

Retail Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-C1IO/CLC) 


. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 


Various unions. 
Teamsters (Ind.) 


Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (clerical empl.) 


Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (communication 


salesmen) 


Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (craft & service 


empl.) 
Traffic Empl. (Ind.) 
Steel & Foundry Wkrs. (Ind.) 


. Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
U.E. (Ind.) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Service Empl. Federation (C NTU) 
Leather & Shoe Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Moving Picture Machine Operators (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 


15 unions (non-operating empl.) 

Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

U.E. (Ind.) 

Salaried Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Ladies’ Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Empl. (CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Leather & Plastic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


_ Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 


Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 


. Public Empl. (CLC 


) 
Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) 
Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Street Railway Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part |—Agreements Expiring During November and December 1962 and January 1963 


(except those under negotiation in October) 


Company and Location Union 

American Can, Hamilton, Simcoe, Ont., & Mont- 

real, ‘Que. scat is Bg kilo eee CLC-chartered local 
Assn. des Marchands Detaillants, Quebec & 

district, QUG, 1c tc ee er Pe ee re CNTU-chartered local (garage empl.) 
B.A.) Oil: ‘Clarkson. "Ontos eee Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hydro & Power Authority ...........,...c0:cses0s0es Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bristol Aero-Industries, Winnipeg, Man. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Caleary® City, (Alta oe cca ee ee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Caloary “City, ANIA Se Anetra eeeie ate emer Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta. ............ Public Empl. (CLC) 
Calgary Power & Farm Electric Services, Alta. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Copper Refiners, Montreal, Que. ................ Metal Refining Wkrs. Union (Ind.) 
Cdn. Industries, Brownsburg, Que. .................... Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Cdn. Lithographers Assn., Eastern Canada ........ Lithographers (Ind.) 
Consumers Glass, Toronto, Ont. ............ccccccse08e Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Continental Can;.St. Jladurent, Que: Go: CLC-chartered local 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Trenton, N.S. «0.0.0.0... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dryden’Padper;. Dryden, Onto) sees 5. ee Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 


Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
East. Can. Stevedoring & 2 others, Toronto, Ont. I.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Edmonton City, Alta! Ge0 oie ee ee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Hamilton. ity!) Ont: igi eee ee ee ee Public Empl. (CLC) (office empl.) 
Hamilton. City, Ontl> a ae |. <Rev ns chen: Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Hog. Heinz, eammston, Onteee 2. eee Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hospitals (4), Trois Rivieres, Que. .................... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Lakehead terminal elevators, Fort William & 

Pott. Aribur, \Osat he... eee Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Miramichi Lumber, Chatham Industries & others, 

Miramichi ports, IN-B ioc ee Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 
Nfld. Employers’ Assn., St. John’s, Nfld. ............ Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 
Rowntree Co, vioronto, Onto... ee Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Royal Alexandra Hospital, Edmonton, Alta. .... Public Empl. (CLC) 
Saint John Shipbuilding & Dry Dock, Saint 


John, NB ss ee ee eee Various unions 
Sask. Provincial Hospitals, Weyburn, Moose Jaw 

& North Battleford, Sask: co) i ee aCe local & Public Service Empl. 
Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. .......... Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver, Citys Basso ae eee Civic Empl. (Ind.) (outside empl.) 
Vancouver’ City, “BiG et ee ee Oe ee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 


Vancouver General Hospital, Vancouver, B.C. Public Empl. (CLC) 
Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. .... Public Empl. (CLC) 


Part Il—Negotiations in Progress During October 
Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 


Fraser“ Valley; B.C ee ee Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

MAY EE dich or Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers) 

Perf, eee I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

PARENTAL 58 a) Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (clerical empl.) 

eae sien yt PA carer: Cdn. Telephone Empl. (Ind.) (communication 


B.C. Hydro & Power Authority 
Bell Telephone, Que. & Ont. 
Bell Telephone, Que. & Ont. 


salesmen) 

Bell Telephone, Quel &- Ont. - Cdn. space Empl. (Ind.) (craft & services 
empl. 

Bell Telephone, Que. & Ont. :.......:....000cee Traffic Empl. (In 

Breweries (various), Winnipeg, Man. .................. Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Burnaby DISITICE, . BEC IAG) ae Aa Public Empl. (CLC 

Canada & Dominion Sugar, Montreal, Quer saa Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 

Canadair, St. Laurent, Que. ee ee Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Canadian Kodak, Mount DennisyOute aan Chemical Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. National Nfld. Steamship Service (CNR) Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 

Christie, ‘Brown Toronto, Ont; .2...4:...08.. Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 


See itt enn te gh ee Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
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Company and Location 
Consolidated Paper, Grand’Mere, Que. ............ 


Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. .... 
Davids & Brere; Montreal, Que, ¢4:.u.2..tvae acess 
DeHavilland Aircraft, Toronto, Ont. .................00 
Wommion Coal, Glace Bay, INS ices seen cnsceeacante 
Dominion Steel & Coal (Cdn. Bridge), Walker- 

AU uee EN Ean rete ee ce ca secu Scpcaaapuvaneusdeenies 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Sydney, N.S. ................ 
Donohue Bros Clemmons, aOQUes koccscthescnendcovenptts ss 


Dow Brewery, Montreal & Quebec, Que. ............ 
Eastern Can. Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S. ............ 
Falconbridge Nickel, Falconbridge, Ont. ............ 
General Steel Wares & Easy Washing Machine, 

London, Toronto, Ont. & Montreal, Que. ........ 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ 


Great Western Garment, Edmonton, Alta. ........ 
International Nickel, Sudbury, Ont... 
Tron, Oresote Cathie NMGN ec OUC sc het d badhctteests 
K.V.P.. Company, Espanolay Ont ti cnc areas 


Kimberly-Clark & Spruce Falls Paper, Kapus- 

kasing § da onglacy Oat! satan). .riet ka: 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. ................ 
Marathons Corp. Port Arthur, Ont, .........s0<0s-cos 


Maritime Tel. & Tel. & Eastern Electric, com- 

DAT Yew LCG Mee Se eee coke noe eae recess vadnsoe sgeeteas 
Maritime Tel. & Tel., company-wide .................. 
Men’s Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Toronto, Ont. .... 
INE rer ey OSs oer cre, ai ereto aes Race vasas str seceesene 
PONTO AL Ce Gs ttt tea eter aeeectenspectcnscsseenee 


MVECVICT CC ACY pie etree cere caatestccor< Mtoblecenctancaaeas 
Northern Electric (western region) Toronto, 
Die kre Retest I tend tai encbateeee 


Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont. .... 
Northwestern Utilities & Cdn. West Natural Gas, 


eer rer err rr rr Terr reer errr rere reer rT Terre) 


Pree eere reer rere errr errr ree 


Saskatchewan Government Telephone 
Shell. OilsiMontreal, East, Ques iiiie2) soe sateccennotee 
Shipping Federation, Halifax, N.S., Saint John, 

N.B., Montreal, Quebec & Three Rivers, Que. 
St. Lawrence Corp., East Angus, Que. ................ 
St. Wiawrence: Corps, Nipigon, Onta...205..02225 


sere oerersseeocses 


St. Raymond Paper, Desbiens & St. Raymond, Que. 
T.C.A. Canada-wide 
Thompson Products, St. Catharines, Ont. ............ 
Toronto Star, Toronto, Ont. 
Wabasso -Cotton.s Welland, Ont Sacks: coer arenes. 
Winnipes Ciy, Mat onic. .nsocsscnceensrcnasenanteovenses 


SA ee 


see eee we werner eseeserseesoerseeee 


Union 


Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (clerical empl.) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/ Bae 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 


Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

United Garment Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIOvCcLe 


Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLG) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


IL.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Amalgamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Public Service Empl. Fed. (CNTU) (inside 


empl.) 
Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 


Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (shop, 
warehouse & installation empl.) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Benefit Assn. (Ind.) & Empl. Welfare 
Assn. (Ind.) 

Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Sask. Govt. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) (classified 
services) 

Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Council (Ind.) 


I.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 

Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 

Bush Wkrs., Farmers’ Union (Ind.) 

Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Abitibi Power & Paper, Northern Ontario 


Bldg. mtce. & window cleaning contractors, Van- 


Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
rue & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 


Conciliation Board 


B.C. Shipping Federation, various ports a 
Cdn. Acme Screw & Gear, Monroe Acme & Galt 

Machine, Toronto, Ont. .........ccecceeseeeseeeeeeee 
Cdn: Car, Fort William, Ont. ...............0.ccecens 
International Nickel, Port Colborne, Ont. ........ 
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Longshoremen & Warehousemen (CLC) 
Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Auto Wkrs. SECS Ge) 
Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC 
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Post-Conciliation Bargaining 


Company and Location Union 

Quemont Mining, Noranda, Oe ae ae Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

¢ j -E & others, ictoria, an- 

ripen Here W eShidtister: B.C. ee A Butcher Workmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Arbitration 

Hospitals (11) Montreal & district, Que. ............ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Montreal eaten Plospital? Montreal. Ouc.2 Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 

Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. .................... Public Empl. (CLC) 

Quebée ‘City, )Ques Sis sacaa tata ory: neste ee Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(inside empl.) , 

Quebeo! City 0G. ir aden nt ren ec natenrrenade es areteee Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


(outside empl.) 


Work Stoppage 


mion Glassy Hamilton Ont: ...:- ta eenvecsee Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
iets & Tieniom, Sorel FOueri saees Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan, Que. ............ CNTU-chartered local 


Part Ill—Settlements Reached During October 1962 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on 
the number of employees covered are approximate.) 


ASSN. PATRONALE DES SERVICES HOSPITALIERS (5 HOSPITALS), DRUMMONDVILLE & OTHER 
POINTS, QUE.—SERVICE EMPL. FEDERATION (CNTU): 1-yr. agreement covering 550 empl.— 
retroactive pay of $3.50 a wk. for male empl. and $4 a wk. for female empl. from Dec. 1, 1961 
to May 22, 1962; retroactive pay of $5 a wk. for male empl. and $2.80 a wk. for female empl. 
from May 22, 1962 to Oct. 1, 1962; salary increases of $5 a wk. for male empl. and $4 a wk. for 
female empl. eff. Oct. 1, 1962 plus $2 a wk. for male and female empl. eff. Jan. 1, 1963; 
hours of work reduced to 40 a wk. eff. Nov. 17, 1962 (formerly 44 and 48 hrs. a wk.); 3 wks. 
vacation after 8 yrs. of service (formerly after 10 yrs.). 


BATA SHOE, BATAWA, ONT.—BOoT & SHOE WKRS. (AFL-CIO/ CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 
760 empl.—terms of settlement not immediately available. 


B.C. Hypro & POWER AUTHORITY—STREET RAILWAY EMPL. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 2,000 empl.—wage increases of 7¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1962 and Sept. 1, 1963; 
Easter Monday to be observed as a paid holiday, making a total of 10 paid holidays; 3 wks. 
vacation after 5 yrs. of service (formerly after 8 yrs.); transit operator’s rate after Sept. 1, 
1963 will be $2.54 an hr. 


CPR, SYSTEM-wWIDE—TRAINMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 31-mo. agreement covering 6,000 empl.— 
total wage increase of 8%; 1% retroactive to June 1, 1961, 1% retroactive to Dec. 1, 1961, 14% 
after signing of agreement, 25% eff. Dec. 1, 1962 and 2% eff. June 1, 1963; 4 wks. vacation after 
25 yrs. of service (formerly after 35 yrs.); changes in work rules. 


CONSOLIDATED PAPER, PORT ALFRED, QUE.—PULP & PAPER WKRS. FEDERATION (CNTU): 
2-yr. agreement covering 630 empl.—general wage increase of 5¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 
1962 plus classification adjustments of 1¢ to 3¢ an hr. for tradesmen and 5¢ an hr. for helpers; 
adjustments also made in other classifications; evening and night shift premiums increased to 7¢ 
and 10¢ (formerly 6¢ and 9¢) respectively; re-opener on wages, vacations, paid holidays and 
lay-off indemnities May 1, 1963; labourer’s rate $2.03 an hr. and tradesman’s rate $2.73 an hr. 


CONSUMERS’ GAs, ONT.—CHEMICAL Wxkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 700 
empl.—settlement pay of $21.60 prorated; wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 10, 1962; 6¢ 
an hr. eff. July 8, 1963 and 7¢ an hr. eff. July 8, 1964; 4 wks. vacation after 25 yrs. of service 
(formerly after 30 yrs.); group life insurance increased to $5,000 (formerly $3,000). 


CONTINENTAL CAN, CHATHAM, TORONTO, ONT. & VANCOUVER, B.C.—STEELWORKERS (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 2-yr. master agreement covering 800 empl.—wage increases of 3¢.an_hr) eff. Octer 
1963 and Sept. 30, 1964 for hourly empl.; salary increases of $1.20 a wk. eff. Oct. 1, 1963 
and Sept. 30, 1964 for salaried empl.; improvements in regular vacations for hourly and salaried 
empl.; new provision for 3 mos. leave of absence with pay every 5 yrs. for empl. with 15 or 
more yrs. of service eff. Jan. 1, 1964; sickness and accident benefits increased by $6 a wk. to 
average $58 to $64 weekly payable up to 52 wks. (formerly 26 wks.); hospital benefits extended 
to a maximum of 365 days (formerly 120 days): eff. Oct. 1, 1962 basic pensions increased to 
$3.25 for each yr. of credited service (formerly $2.75) and disability pensions increased to $5 a 
mo. per yr. of service (formerly $3); S.U.B. increased to a maximum total benefit of $76 a wk. 
for empl. with 4 dependents (formerly $59) and empl. who work any time during a week to be 
granted 32 hrs. pay; provisions for empl. affected by plant shutdown: preferential hiring rights at 
other company plants; relocation allowances for empl. with 10 or more yrs. of service; empl. 
whose age plus length of service total 80 may accept an early pension. 


DOMINION BRIDGE, LACHINE & LONGUE POINTE, QUE.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 1,300 empl—no changes in hourly rates; premium for working outside 
company premises increased to 10% of hourly rates (previously 10¢): double time to be paid 
after 12 hrs. of work with time and a half continuing to apply after 8 hrs.; improvements in 
insurance and welfare benefits in second yr. of agreement. 


(Continued on page 1328) 
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INTERNATIONAL 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION 





7th Session, Metal Trades Committee 


Agreement on the attitude to be taken with respect fo technological changes 
that are transforming the metal trades reached by delegates, from 24 countries 


Agreement on the attitude to be taken 
with respect to technical changes that are 
transforming the metal trades was reached 
by government, employer and worker dele- 
gates to the seventh session of the ILO 
Metal Trades Committee, held in Geneva 
September 17 to 28. 

Canada was one of the 24 countries that 
took part in the meeting. The others were: 
Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Czechoslovakia, 
Chile, Denmark, Finland, France, Federal 
Republic of Germany, India, Italy, Japan, 
Mexico, The Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
the Republic of South Africa, Sweden, 
Switzerland, U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Yugoslavia. 

Head of the Canadian delegation and 
government delegate was J. P. Francis, 
Director, Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour. The second govern- 
ment delegate was L. A. Aitken, Safety 
Adviser, Government Employees Compen- 
sation Branch, Department of Labour. 

Employer delegates were T. G. Beament, 
President and Managing Director, Fahralloy 
Canada Limited, Orillia, Ont.; and A. B. 
Lawrason, President, Flex-O-Lite of Canada 
Limited, St. Thomas, Ont. 

Worker delegates were Raymond Parent, 
Secretary, National Metal Trades Federation 
(CNTU), Quebec; and Adrien Villeneuve, 
international representative, International 
Association of Machinists, Ottawa. 

The Committee unanimously adopted two 
series of conclusions. The first series dealt 
with technological progress and its influence 
on the effective utilization of manpower 
and the improvement of workers’ income in 
the metal trades; the second with working 
conditions and safety in shipyards. 

The Committee noted that, in the long 
run, technological changes brought many 
benefits but in the short run they often 
brought problems such as adjustments for 
workers, underemployment and unemploy- 
ment. 

The essential end of technological 
progress—the general welfare—could be 
achieved only if the gains resulting from 
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higher productivity were shared equitably 
by employers, workers and the community 
at large, the Committee said. 

The equitable sharing of the fruits of 
technological progress might be obtained 
by making available, to all, products of 
better quality at lower prices, by an increase 
in workers’ income, by an improvement of 
social security benefits and by improvement 
in conditions of work. 

Discussing the means of achieving efiec- 
tive utilization of manpower within the 
framework of technological change, the 
Committee considered the following points: 
impact of working conditions, manpower 
adjustments and mobility, training and sys- 
tems of wage payment. The Committee 
also outlined steps that might be taken 
to eliminate to the greatest extent possible 
income losses resulting from technological 
change. 

In its conclusions on working conditions 
and safety in shipyards, the Committee held 
that occupational accidents and diseases 
as well as human suffering and loss of 
earning capacity for injured workers were 
not only to be deplored from the point of 
view of the worker and his family, but also 
from the point of view of the community as 
a whole. The Committee’s further conclu- 


sions dealt with legislation, regulations, 
labour inspection and safety arrangements in 
shipyards. 


The prime responsibility for organizing 
safety and health in shipyards and ship 
repairing operations should be fully accepted 
by the employer, and workers should 
co-operate in full so that the safety arrange- 
ments might be fully effective in each 
undertaking, the Committee stated. Ade- 
quate training of safety personnel should 
be provided when new materials, machines 
or equipment were introduced. 

The Committee recognized that reason- 
able working hours were “an integral part of 
any accident prevention program.” 

One of the Committee’s suggestions for 
international action called for meetings of 
experts to prepare a model code of safety 
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The mechanization of heavy work is 
eliminating the more arduous and monot- 
onous tasks which require little or no skill. 
New plant environments are generally very 
much better from the point of view of the 
workers. Conditions are healthier and safer, 
although possible new hazards have been 
noted as a result of nervous tensions con- 
nected with the high speed of certain 
mechanized operations and the greater 
responsibilities of workers handling this type 
of equipment. 

The growing trend toward the adoption, 
in many metal working sectors where 
operations are highly mechanized, of two- 
and three-shift operations, in view of the 
high cost of machinery and the need to 
keep it running as continuously as possible, 
faces a growing number of metal workers 
with physiological and psychological prob- 
lems quite new to them which call for 
greater understanding in order to mitigate 
their drawbacks. 

Technical progress also requires a con- 
stant adaptation of the skills, knowledge and 





regulations for shipyards. The outline of 
such a code was appended to the Com- 
mittee’s conclusions. 


Resolutions 


The Committee also adopted a number 
of resolutions dealing with questions not 
included in the agenda. One of these is 
designed to bring home to all member 
states of the ILO the vital importance of 
basing expansion programs in the metal 
trades upon solid democratic principles. The 
resolution would encourage the public 
authorities to follow the example of the ILO 


abilities of workers. There are shortages 
now—which may be expected to increase 
in coming years—of workers with the neces- 
sary specific types of skill, and even greater 
shortages of technicians and _ engineers. 
Among the new category of conductors of 
highly mechanized and automated installa- 
tions, for instance, new qualities of under- 
standing, alertness, flexibility and responsi- 
bility seem to be increasingly required. 

Supervisors need improved skills in deal- 
ing with smaller groups of more highly 
skilled workers, and engineers, who deal 
increasingly directly with people, now must 
add a greater understanding of human rela- 
tions and better leadership skills to their 
professional competence. Higher manage- 
ment also require new knowledge and 
abilities to cope effectively with their 
changing technological environment. 

This constant evolution in abilities and 
skills has important implications for educa- 
tion and training. 


—ILO Report to 7th Session, 
Metal Trades Committee 


in the use of tripartite organs and bodies 
so that employers’ and workers’ organiza- 
tions can participate at all levels. 


Another of the resolutions contains the 
suggestion that the ILO and the govern- 
ments concerned should continue to make 
full use of the experience of employers’ and 
workers’ organizations whenever technical 
assistance programs of vocational training 
are being planned and executed. 


The resolution adopted by the Committee 
will go to the Governing Body of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


Tenth International Conference of Labour Statisticians 


The Tenth International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians, convened by the 
International Labour Organization, adopted 
conclusions having to do with statistics of 
industrial injuries and of hours of work, 
and with the computation of consumer 
price indexes. Statisticians from 46 countries 
in all parts of the world attended the two- 
week Conference in Geneva, from October 
2 40} 12. 

The Conference held that: 


“Consumer price index numbers cannot 
attain their objectives if their purposes as 
measurements of price changes are not 
understood and if they do not command the 
confidence of the public. Therefore, the 
concepts, definitions and procedures of 
measurement on which the index numbers 
are based should be described as fully as 
possible and made available for the in- 
formation of the public.” 

Recognizing the need for adequate data 
on hours of work in the study of various 
social and economic matters, the Confer- 
ence laid down a set of standards covering 
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general objectives, definitions, methods of 
collection and tabulation. 

The statisticians also made a number of 
recommendations concerning statistics of 
employment injuries. They stressed the 
importance of establishing “an adequate 
statistical basis for the analysis and measure- 
ment of risks of injury inherent in employ- 
ment for the purpose of facilitating the 
establishment of prevention programs, 
evaluating the efficiency of applying 
measures and promoting the development 
of compensation schemes.” 


The Canadian delegate to the Conference 
was H. F. Greenway, Director, Labour 
Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, and 
the substitute delegate was J. P. Francis, 
Director, Economics and Research Branch, 
Department of Labour. Advisers to the Cana- 
dian delegation were G. Barrette, Labour 
Management Division, Economics and 
Research Branch, Department of Labour, 
and L. B. Rowebottom, Assistant to the 
Dominion Statistician, Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 
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The Trade Union Situation in Burma 


A mission of the International Labour 
Office has found that the situation in 
Burma “seems favourable for the growth 
of a well-organized and influential trade 
union movement.” The mission’s report, 
The Trade Union Situation in Burma*, has 
just been published. 

The Burma survey is the sixth in a series 
that began in 1959 pursuant to a decision of 
the ILO’s Governing Body. The purpose 
underlying the Governing Body’s decision 
was to provide a full picture of the actual 
conditions in each country as these affected 
the practice of freedom of association. 

Each of the surveys has been conducted 
by officials of the International Labour 
Office at the invitation of the government 
concerned. The mission to Burma, like its 
predecessors, was headed by John Price, 
Special Assistant to the Director-General 
(now retired). 

The mission remained in Burma from 
October 30 to November 29, 1961. 

The report points out that trade unionism 
is a comparatively recent development in 
Burma. It started before the Second World 
War but did not begin to expand until after 
1945. The report adds that the trade union 
movement in Burma appears to have re- 
sulted mainly from the “efforts of politically 
conscious leaders who realized that trade 
unions would be needed in the new state 
that was being created.” 

The total population of Burma exceeds 
22 million. Its active population is officially 
given as 9,351,158. Figures cited by the 
mission put the total trade union member- 
ship at about 200,000—roughly half the 


peak reached before a damaging split in the 
ranks of organized labour in 1958. 


In general, the mission found the impact 
of trade unions to be slight everywhere 
except in a few centres of industry and 
population. In Rangoon, according to one 
statement made to the mission, about 20 per 
cent of the workers are members of a trade 
union. Although about 70 per cent of the 
Burmese labour force are employed in 
agriculture, no agricultural trade unions 
have yet been formed. Nor have unions 
been set up in fisheries. In forestry, unions 
are limited to workers engaged in teak 
production. 

On the other hand, the publicly owned 
railways and inland shipping companies and 
joint government-private industry ventures 
(oil, mining, ore-processing) are described 
in the report as the main strongholds of 
trade unionism. The civil servants (of whom 
one-third are women) are, according to the 
report, nearly 100 per cent organized, and 
organization among the government clerical 
staff is substantial. 


There are four national central bodies to 
which local unions may be affiliated: the 
Union of Burma Labour Organization 
(ULO), the Trade Union Congress (Burma) 
(TUC(B)), the Burma Trade Union Con- 
gress (BTUC) and the Free Trade Unions 
of Burma (FTU-B). Neither the ULO nor 
the TUC(B) has any international affilia- 
tion, the BTUC is affiliated to the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, and the FTU-B, 
at the time of the mission’s visit, was con- 
templating affiliation to the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions. 


8 ae SS Se 


Ontario Adopts Human Rights Code 


(Continued from page 1264) 


If a settlement is not reached, the Minis- 
ter, on the recommendation of the Commis- 
sion, may appoint a board of inquiry to 
investigate the matter and recommend the 
course that ought to be taken with respect 
to the complaint. The Minister of Labour, 
on the advice of the Commission may then 
issue whatever order he considers necessary 
to carry out the board’s recommendations. 
As before, such an order is final and must 
be complied with in accordance with its 
terms. 





*International Labour Office: The Trade Union 
Situation in Burma. Report of an I.L.O. Mission. 
(Geneva, 1962). Price: $1. 
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Penalties for violations of the Code are 
higher than under the former legislation. An 
individual who contravenes the Code is 
liable to a fine of up to $100, and a 
corporation, trade union, employers’ organi- 
zation or employment agency, up to $500. 

Enforcement procedures have been further 
strengthened by a provision permitting the 
Minister to apply to the Supreme Court for 
an order enjoining a person who has been 
convicted of a contravention of the Code 
from continuing the illegal act. Previously, 
injunction proceedings could be taken only 
against a person convicted of displaying 
discriminatory notices or signs contrary to 
the Fair Accommodation Practices Act. 
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The third annual joint progress meeting 
of the Eastern and Western Area Labour- 
Management Committees of the Nova 
Scotia Light and Power Company was pre- 
sided over by Roy Isnor, President of Local 
1165 of the International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

In his opening remarks, Mr. Isnor ob- 
served that “labour-management teamwork 
is the co-operation of workers with each 
other and with management in the operation 
of an efficient, profitable and progressive 
enterprise.” He further stated that the goals 
referred to in his definition were not beyond 
realization by a labour-management team 
determined to make the required effort. 

At the same time he cautioned: “The effort 
exerted by labour in this respect will not 
immediately promote efficiency or greater 
productivity, but over a period of months 
and years the effect of constructive thinking 
and doing will certainly contribute to a more 
progressive and prosperous company.” 

ok ok * 

The 250 employees of the Port Hope 
Sanitary Division of Crane Canada Limited 
were each presented with a holiday safety 
kit before leaving on their annual vacations. 
The kit included first aid materials from 
adhesive bandage to antibiotic ointment. 

A letter enclosed in the kit and addressed 
to each employee read: 

“The efforts of all employees in 1961 
resulted in the excellent accident record 
achieved at this plant. We are presenting 
this Holiday Kit in appreciation of your 
contribution to this effort. 

“We hope you have a wonderful vacation 
but please take care, as we want you back 
on the job to help us make 1962 the safest 
year we have known.” 

Representatives of management and of 
Local 4115 of the United Steelworkers of 
America (AFL-CIO/CLC) meet in a union- 
management committee at the Port Hope 
plant. 

Although the membership of Local 110 
of the National Union of Public Employees 
(CLC) was not too enthusiastic about the 
organization of a labour-management com- 
mittee, after five meetings they had seen 
enough of it in that time to want it to con- 
tinue. This was the opinion of Alf Mills, 
former secretary of the union. 
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“Today we think that being able to sit 
down and talk face to face with the super- 
intendent of the school board about mutual 
plans and problems is a good idea,” he said. 

Mr. Mills represents the head caretakers 
on the Employer-Employee Advisory Coun- 
cil, which in turn represents 450 mainten- 
ance department employees on the Winnipeg 
School Board’s payroll. 

Dr. W. C. Lorimer, superintendent of 
schools, stated that the committee is 
effective in acquainting employees with what 
is going on throughout the school system 
and in giving them a clearer picture of their 
respective roles. 

“In return we learn what our employees 
are thinking; we hear the suggestions of 
people we don’t ordinarily see,” he said. 
“Theirs is an entirely different point of 
view—of particular value to the school 
board.” 

Dr. Lorimer further stated that “today 
our meetings regularly run overtime—an 
indication of the interest and participation 
that has been generated.” 

E. R. Carpenter, director of maintenance 
for the school board, stated that discussion 
regarding the installation of fire fighting 
equipment in the Winnipeg schools had 
indicated an exceptional degree of co-opera- 
tion in the committee. 

* * * 

H. Carl Goldenberg, the well-known 
expert in industrial relations, is quoted in 
Maclean’s Magazine as stating that labour 
and management shouldn’t meet only for 
contract negotiations or to wrangle over 
disputes. They should meet when the 
atmosphere is not highly charged, when 
there are no particular differences to discuss. 
They should get together about mutual 
problems on which there’s no controversy. 

Labour could learn some of the dif- 
ficulties of keeping a business going, and 
management could get an idea what it’s like 
to live on a small pay packet. 

Anyway they’d know each other better, 
get to understand each other’s thinking. 
And this might remove one of the worst 
obstacles to agreement between management 
and Jabour—that element of nasty surprise 
that so often comes up, on one side or the 
other and sometimes on both, when they 
start to negotiate a contract. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 


Committees 1s encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operation Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
ot Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
Tims. 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 





Certification and Other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board 


The Canada Labour Relations Board did 
not meet during September. During the 
month the Board received two applications 
for certification. 


Applications for Certification Received 

1. Canadian Air Line Flight Attendants’ 
Association, on behalf of a unit of flight 
attendants employed by TransAir Limited, 
Winnipeg, Man. (Investigating Officer: W. E. 
Sproule). 


2. Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Local 91, General Truck 
Drivers’ Local 938, and Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers Local 
Union 880, of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America, on behalf of a 
unit of drivers employed by Tank Truck 
Transport Limited, Point Edward, Ont. 
(Investigating Officer: T. B. McRae). 


Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During September, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 


1. Canadian National Hotels, Limited 
(Macdonald Hotel, Edmonton) and Local 
857 of the International Union of Operating 
Engineers (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie). 


2. National Harbours Board, Montreal 
(General Forces, Grain Elevators, and Cold 
Storage Warehouse) and Brotherhood of 
Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier ). 


3. John N. Brocklesby Transport Limited, 
Toronto, and Local 419 of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 
(Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ainsborough). 


4. De Luxe. Transportation Limited, 
North Bay, Ont., and Local 419 of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough). 


5. Gill Interprovincial Lines Ltd., North 
Burnaby; B.C’, ‘and Local’ 31 of? the 
International Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America (Conciliation Officer: G. R. Cur- 
rie). 


Settlements Reported by Conciliation Officers 


1. Albert G. Baker Limited, Clarke Steam- 
ship Company Limited, Gaspe Shipping 
Reg’d., Maritime Terminals Inc., and Que- 
bec Terminals Limited, and Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) CL tse, 
Oct? ap; 1149). 


2. Piette Transport Inc., Joliette, Que., 
and Local 106 of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (Conciliation 
Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L.G., Oct., p. 1149). 


3. Cape Breton Broadcasters Limited, 
Sydney, N.S., and International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employees and Moving 
Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada (Conciliation Officer: 
D. T. Cochrane) (L.G., Oct., p. 1149). 








This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 
gation Act, involving the administrative services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 
Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 


4. Active Cartage Limited, Toronto, and 
Local 879 of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America (Conciliation Offi- 
cer: F. J. Ainsborough) (L.G., Aug., p. 
951). 


Settlements after Conciliation Board Procedure 


1. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association (C. H. Cates & Sons, M. R. 
Cliff, Deeks McBride, Gulf of Georgia 
Towing, Harbour Services, Kingcome Navi- 
gation Co., McKenzie Barge Co., Quatsino 
Navigation and Straits Towing) Vancouver, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., Oct. ap. 
1150). 


the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 

Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four ofticers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskatch- 
ewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; tive 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 


2. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association, Vancouver, and Marine Engi- 
neers Local 425 of the Canadian Brother- 
hood of Railway, Transport and General 
Workers (L.G., Sept., p. 1035). 


3. British Columbia Towboat Owners’ 
Association (certain member companies) 
and Local 400 of the Canadian Brotherhood 
of Railway, Transport and General Workers 
(L.G., June, p. 656). 


4. Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation, 
Ltd., Dominion Shipping Division, Montreal, 
and Seafarers’ International Union of North 
America, Canadian District (L.G., June. 
p. 656). 
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Canadian Railway Board of Adjustment No. 1 


Releases Decisions 


The Canadian Railway Board of Adjust- 
ment No. 1 last month released its decisions 
in three cases heard September 11. 


The first dispute concerned the claim of 
a fireman for mileage lost when, although 
available, he was not called to fill a vacancy; 
the second, the claim of a trainman for 
payment because he was not called for duty 
with the rest of his crew. The third con- 
cerned the request for reinstatement in his 
former classification of a dispatcher who 
had been demoted because of an irregularity 
in his issuance of. a train order. 


In the first dispute, the contention of 
the employees was sustained, with qualifica- 
tions. In the second, the employees’ con- 
tention was not sustained but the Board 
issued an interpretation of “switching,” 
which was the point in dispute. The conten- 
tion of the employees in the third case was 
not sustained; but the Board recommended 
that the company review its practices con- 
cerning the issuance of instructions. 


Summaries of the three cases, Nos. 793 
to 795, are published below. 


Case No. 793—Dispute between Cana- 
dian National Railways (Mountain Region) 
and Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen over the claim of a fireman 
for miles lost when, although available, he 
was not called to fill a vacancy. 


A fireman-helper at Prince George, B.C., 
was assigned and available in pool service. 
In the absence of spare or laid-off firemen- 
helpers, he was not called to fill a vacancy, 
and a train went on a run without a fireman. 
He therefore entered a claim for miles lost. 


The claim, submitted under an article of 
the Brotherhood of Firemen and Engine- 
men’s agreement on the Prairie and Moun- 
tain Regions, was declined by the company. 

The employees, in their contention, stated 
there was no provision in the article cited 
that could be construed to permit the com- 
pany to operate a train without a fireman- 
helper when such a man was available for 
service. They claimed that the fireman- 
helper involved should be paid for the 
trip he lost. 

In its contention, the company stated that 
the fireman-helper had been called in his 
turn as a pool fireman in accordance with 
the agreement covering firemen-helpers on 
diesel locomotives in freight and yard 
service. 

Both of the parties in the dispute appeared 
before the Board and submitted additional 
written and oral evidence. 
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in Three Recent Cases 


The Board stated it was obvious that 
when the agreement then in effect was 
signed, it had not been intended to be used 
as a device “to give any firemen preferential 
treatment over what they enjoyed prior to” 
the date of signing. The Board said also 
that the company was collecting data to 
form the basis for negotiating rules to 
cover situations such as this; it conse- 
quently recommended that the parties to 
the dispute should negotiate such rules as 
soon as possible. 

The contention of the employees was sus- 
tained to the extent that the fireman-helper 
be paid mileage from the time the unmanned 
run went out until he actually went out 
himself when his turn was called. 


Case No. 794—Dispute between Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway Company (Prairie 
Region) and Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men over a claim by a trainman for payment 
of four miles because he was not called 
with the rest of his crew for an operation 
the union regarded as switching. 

A conductor and head-end trainman were 
ordered to take a working locomotive, to 
which was coupled an idling (dead diesel) 
unit, from the shop track to the train. Air 
hoses were coupled between the diesel units, 
but the electrical jumper cable between 
them was not coupled. 

The rear trainman was not called for 
duty until 20 minutes later, by which time 
the working locomotive and idling unit had 
been moved by the other two crew members. 

The rear trainman submitted a claim for 
four miles payment to cover the 20-minute 
period during which the consist was moved 
without him, on the grounds that the move- 
ment of the idling unit constituted switching. 
The company declined the claim. 

The employees, in their contention, held 
that the agreement stipulated the use of 
three men as a minimum for a crew when 
switching is performed. They cited two 
articles of the current agreement, one 
stipulating that switching at terminal points 
must be carried out by a crew of not less 
than three, and the other that “for the 
purpose of complying with this clause 
switching will include picking up car or 
cars or doubling over train.” The first clause 
quoted provided for payment at through 
freight rates on the basis of 124 miles per 
hour for time spent making up trains or 
switching at terminal points. 

The only exception noted in the clauses, 
the Brotherhood pointed out, was that taking 
a locomotive or self-propelled equipment 
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from the shop or tie-up track was not to 
be considered switching. The employees 
contended that handling the additional idling 
or dead diesel unit with the working loco- 
motive was the same as handling a car 
or any other piece of equipment, and there- 
fore qualified as switching and so required 
the use of at least three members of a crew. 
The rear trainman should have been called 
at the same time ‘as the other crew 
members, they concluded. 

‘The company, in its contention, empha- 
sized that the clause cited by the employees 
explicitly stated that switching did not 
include taking locomotive to or from shop 
or tie-up track, and defined switching as 
picking up a car, or cars, or doubling over 
train. Because none of these latter operations 
had been performed, and no switching had 
been done, and because members of a crew 
could be used individually for service in- 
cidental to their own train prior to depart- 
ure from the initial terminal, the company 
contended that the requirement for the 
three-man crew did not apply in this case. 

Both parties to the dispute appeared 
before the Board and submitted further 
written and/or oral evidence. 

The contention of the employees that 
handling of dead diesel units constituted 
switching was not sustained. The Board 
added, however, that handling of a car or 
cars not associated with the operational 
function of the locomotive to or from the 
shop or tie-up tract is interpreted as 
switching. 

Case No. 795—Dispute hetween Cana- 
dian National Railways (St. Lawrence 
Region) and Order of Railroad Telegraphers 
over a request for reinstatement of a train 
dispatcher demoted because of an irregular- 
ity in his issuance of a train order. 

A train dispatcher was demoted to the 
Class of operator because of an irregularity 
in his issuance of a train order. In his 
order permitting a westbound Maine Central 
train to leave Groveton, a Canadian 
National Railways station, he did not include 
instructions that it meet an eastbound 
train that was overdue and had not yet 
reached that station. This omission set up a 
potential head-on collision, the company 
said. (The Maine Central Railroad had 
been granted running rights on Canadian 
National trackage for a distance of 124 
miles, beginning at Groveton. ) 
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The order read: “All superior trains due 
at Groveton before 4.20 p.m. have arrived 
and left.” The company said it should 
have read: “All superior trains due to 
Groveton before 4.25 p.m. have arrived 
and left, except train 490 [the overdue 
eastbound train].” 


The employees objected to the use of 
numerous “interpretations” of the Uniform 
Code of Operating Rules, interpretations 
that were made by a committee on which 
the dispatchers, those charged with the 
responsibility of carrying out the rules, had 
no representation. 


It was the union’s belief that inasmuch 
as the railway withdrew a rule that had 
provided protection against incidents such 
as that figuring in this dispute, it was itself 
responsible for placing the additional 
responsibility on a dispatcher “located some 
175 miles away.” 


In addition, the employee organization 
contended that the fact that the Maine 
Central Railway discharged the crew of 
its train involved in the incident showed 
that they, not the dispatcher, were held 
solely responsible for failure to clear train 
490 at Groveton. 


The union doubted that the dispatcher 
merited any discipline at all. The demotion 
had extended 19 months at the time the 
submission to the Board was prepared, and 
had now become “excessive,” the union said 
asking that it be “terminated forthwith” 
and the dispatcher restored to his former 
classification. 


The company contended that the dis- 
patcher “had a responsibility to and was 
required to be fully conversant with the 
operating rules and interpretations. To deny 
knowledge of the rules or interpretations was 
a negation of this responsibility. 


“Mishandling of train orders is a very 
serious offense and cannot be tolerated. The 
company would not be discharging its 
responsibility for public safety if it per- 
mitted [the dispatcher] to return to his 
former position.” 


Both parties presented additional oral 
evidence before the Board. 


The contention of the employees was not 
sustained. The Board recommended, how- 
ever, that the company review its practices 
concerning the issuance of rules and 
instructions. 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Manitoba Court of Appeal refuses a stay of the taking of representation vote. 
In decisions regarding unfair labour practices charges, Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal quashes one Labour Relations Board order, upholds another ruling 


In Manitoba, the Court. of Appeal has 
dismissed a motion for a stay of the taking 
of a representation vote, and ordered the 
vote to proceed in its ordinary course, while 
an appeal challenging the legality of the 
Labour Board’s representation vote order 
was pending. 

In Saskatchewan, the Court of Appeal, 
absolving an employer from an_ unfair 
labour practice charge, held that under the 
Saskatchewan Trade Unicon Act, the 
assignment of wages for check-off purposes 
is a matter between the employer and his 
employees, and an employee has a right to 
revoke such an authorization at any time 
before the union dues deduction cards 
deposited with the union reach _ the 
employer. 

In another decision, the Court of Appeal, 
upholding the Labour Relations Board’s rul- 
ing regarding an unfair labour practice, 
maintained the principle of finality of the 
Board’s decision where the Board had not 
exceeded its jurisdiction and where there 
was no error in law on the face of the 
record. 


Manitoba Court of Appeal... 


...refuses to stay taking of represertation vote 
while appeal from Labour Board’s order pending 


On April 9, 1962, Chief Justice Miller 
of the Manitoba Court of Appeal ruled that 
the Manitoba Labour Board should proceed 
with the taking of a representation vote 
while an appeal was pending from the 
refusal by Mr. Justice Maybank to quash 
the Board’s order directing a representa- 
tion vote. The Court ruled that, in the 
interest of industrial peace, the taking of 
the vote should proceed despite the appeal. 

Thompson and District Local 1026 of the 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers had been a certified bar- 
gaining agent for the International Nickel 
Co. of Canada Ltd. at Thompson, Man. 


On application by Local 6166 of the 
United Steelworkers of America, the Mani- 
toba Labour Relations Board ordered a 
representation vote to be taken at the 
Thompson plant in order to determine 
which of the two unions should be the 
bargaining agent for the employees. 

The Mine-Mill local challenged the 
legality of the Board’s order by applying 
for a writ of prohibition with certiorari in 
aid; the application was refused by Mr. 
Justice Maybank. Then the local appealed 
Mr. Justice Maybank’s ruling and, while 
the appeal was pending, sought a stay of 
the taking of the representation vote. The 
latter motion was dealt with by Chief Justice 
Miller of the Court of Appeal. 

Local 1026 argued that the taking of the 
vote pending its appeal would be detri- 
mental to its cause and would handicap the 
union in its position as bargaining agent. 

The company supported the application 
for a stay on the ground that a vote would 
disturb the contractual relationship and 
delay dealings between the company and 
the certified bargaining agent, and would 
also disturb the labour peace. 

Further, the company argued that if the 
vote was taken and counted, and if the 
Steelworkers union was successful in the 
vote, it would place Local 1026 as the 
certified bargaining agent, the company 
and the employees in an extremely difficult 
position until the final disposition of pend- 
ing litigation occurred. Even if the vote 
was taken and the votes not counted until 
after the hearing of the appeal, there 
would be unrest and uncertainty among the 
employees. 

The Steelworkers union, on the other 
hand, contended that the only people prej- 
udiced by delay in taking the vote were 
approximately 1,400 employees who had 
indicated that they wanted the Steel- 
workers union to be their bargaining agent, 
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egislatures, regulations under these laws, and 
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and who had made an application to the 
Manitoba Labour Board accordingly. Also, 
this union argued that once the ballot was 
taken and the votes were in the ballot box, 
the men would settle down, awaiting 
results of the litigation. 

Chief Justice Miller was of the opinion 
that the vote of the employees should be 
taken as soon as possible. As to whether 
or not it should be ordered that the ballot 
box be sealed and held with the votes 
uncounted until after the disposition of the 
case, he saw no advantage to anyone in 
holding up the determination of what was 
the will of the workers themselves. 

Chief Justice Miller realized that, if the 
Steelworkers won the votes of the majority 
of the electorate, it would be difficult for 
the other union, which actually was the 
bargaining agent, to function; but he 
thought that that situation was a lesser 
evil than the continued uncertainty among 
the workers, even though the vote might be 
useless if the Court of Appeal reversed 
Mr. Justice Maybank’s judgment. 

The motion for stay of the representation 
vote was dismissed. Thompson et al v. 
Manitoba Labour Board, (1962), 39 
WeW.Re  Parts3.op. 13. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


---finds company not guilty of unfair practices 
when it refused to deduct union dues from wages 


On May 4, 1962, the Saskatchewan 
Court of Appeal, in certiorari proceedings, 
quashed an order of the Labour Relations 
Board and held that the company was not 
guilty of unfair labour practice when, on 
request of some employees, it refused to 
deduct their union dues from their wages. 

In April 1961, the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Union applied to the 
Labour Relations Board for an _ order 
determining whether an unfair labour 
practice had been engaged in by the 
employer, Army & Navy Department Store 
Ltd. 

The union claimed to be the duly certi- 
fied bargaining agent for the employees; 
that on March 29, 1961, it delivered to the 
employer 72 cards signed by the 72 
employees, each requesting that the em- 
ployer deduct from the earnings of each 
of the employees the union dues and pay 
the same to the union; that the employer 
failed to make such payments in respect 
of certain employees contrary to Section 25 
of the Saskatchewan Trade Union Act and 
thereby engaged in an unfair labour 
practice. 

In an order dated May 17, 1961, the 
Labour Relations Board found that, on 
March 29, the union delivered to the 
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employer 72 cards signed by employees 
requesting that the employer deduct from 
the earnings of each employee his respective 
union dues, and that the union requested 
the company to pay to the union, out of 
the wages and other earnings due to each 
employee who so requested in writing, the 
union dues as provided in Section 25 of the 
Act. Further, the Board found that, on 
March 14, 1961, the company received a 
notice in writing from 44 of its employees, 
which read as follows: 

We, the undersigned employees of Army 
& Navy Dept. Store Ltd., Regina, Sask., hereby 
notify our employer, Army & Navy Dept. Store 
Ltd., to refrain from deducting union dues from 
our earnings and to pay same over to the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union AFL- 
CIO/CLC or any other union, and any 
authority for such deduction from our earnings, 
heretofore given, is by this instrument abso- 
lutely revoked. 

The Board found that in view of this 
notice, the company failed to make deduc- 
tions or payments, and intimated its inten- 
tion not to do so in the future, in view of 
cancellation and withdrawal of authority to 
deduct dues. The findings of the Board 
were that the company did engage in an 
unfair labour practice within the meaning 
of Section 25 of the Act by failing and 
refusing to deduct the union dues of cer- 
tain employees in accordance with their 
signed dues deduction cards, and ordered 
the company to refrain from engaging in 
this unfair labour practice. 

After this, the company applied to the 
court on certiorari to quash the Board’s 
order, on the ground, among others, that 
the Labour Relations Board, having found 
that on March 14 the employer had 
received notice in writing from some 44 
employees revoking the authority for 
deducting union dues, erred in law in hold- 
ing that the withdrawal by the said 
employees of their request to have their 
union dues deducted from their wages was 
ineffective and such error in law was ap- 
parent on the face of the record. 

Mr. Justice Culliton, who delivered the 
judgment of the Court, noted that the 44 
employees whose union dues the company 
failed to deduct were those who, on March 
14 revoked the authority to deduct the 
union dues and they were included among 
the 72 employees who had signed deduction 
cards. Although there was no indication of 
the date when the deduction cards were 
signed, it was apparent, in Mr. Justice 
Culliton’s view, that these cards were 
signed at some time prior to March 14, and 
the only authorization that the 44 em- 
ployees desired to revoke in their letter of 
March 14 was that contained in the deduc- 
tion cards. 
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Then the question before the Court was, 
did the Board err in law in finding that a 
request in writing had been made by the 
44 employees to deduct union dues as 
required by Section 25 of the Act? 

Section 25 of the Trade Union Act is as 
follows: 

S. 25. Upon the request in writing of any 
employee, and upon request of a trade union 
- representing the majority of employees in any 
bargaining unit of his employees, the employer 
shall deduct and pay in periodic payments out 
of the wages due to such employee, to the 
person designated by the trade union to receive 
the same, the union dues of such employee, 
and the employer shall furnish to such trade 
union the names of the employees who have 
given such authority. Failure to make pay- 
ments and furnish information required by this 
section shall be an unfair labour practice. 

In Mr. Justice Culliton’s opinion, under 
Section 25, no right exists in the union to 
demand payment of union dues, nor does 
any obligation rest upon the employer to 
deduct the dues until the employer receives 
from the employees a request in writing 
authorizing such deduction. The handing 
over to the union by a group of employees 
requests in writing to the employer to 
deduct union dues creates no right in the 
union. Rights accrue to the union only 
after delivery of such requests to the em- 
ployer. 

Section 25 contemplates that the request 
of an employee shall be a matter between 
himself and the employer. In the situation 
under review, the union could have been 
no more than an agent of the employees for 
delivery of the cards to the employer. That 
being so, there remained in the employees 
a complete right of revocation at any time 
before delivery of the cards to the employer. 

In Mr. Justice Culliton’s view, delivery of 
the letter of March 14 to the employer 
before delivery of the cards nullified and 
abrogated the authority contained in the 
cards, just as in the law of contract the 
revocation of an offer before acceptance 
nullifies the offer. 

In his opinion, the Board erred in law in 
not holding, in respect to the 44 employees, 
that the request for deduction of union dues 
presented to the employer on March 29 
had been revoked and abrogated by the 
letter of March 14 and therefore no valid 
request in writing to the employer to deduct 
union dues had ever been given by the said 
44 employees as required by Section 25 of 
the Act. 

The Court held that the error in law was 
apparent on the face of the record and the 
order of the Board was to be quashed. 
Regina v. Labour Relations Board of 
Saskatchewan, ex parte Army & Navy 
Department Store Ltd., (1962), 34 D.L.R. 
(2d), Part 2, p. 149. 
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Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


... upholds Labour Relations Board’s ruling that 
employer was guilly of unfair labour practices 


On May 4, 1962, the Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal, in certiorari proceedings, upheld 
the Labour Relations Board’s finding that 
an employer was guilty of unfair labour 
practice under the Saskatchewan Trade 
Union Act. The Court held that, by virtue 
of Section 17 of the Act, the decisions of 
the Board are not reviewable by the Court 
unless the Board exceeded its jurisdiction 
or the Board’s decision showed an error on 
the face of the record. Further, the Court 
held that the Board is not required to 
record the evidence upon which findings are 
based, nor may the Court look at the 
evidence. 


On May 13, 1961, the Labour Relations 
Board issued a finding that Tag’s Plumb- 
ing and Heating Ltd. had been engaging 
in unfair labour practices within the 
meaning of Section 8 (1) (a), (e) and (f) 
of the Trade Union Act, and ordered the 
company to refrain from engaging in the 
said unfair labour practices. 


The company, on certiorari, applied to 
the Court to quash the Board’s order on the 
following grounds: 


1. ‘Lhe Board was without jurisdiction to 
make the order as the union involved (Rock, 
Tunnel and Potash Workers Union, Local 877) 
came into existence on November 30, 1960, 
and therefore was not a trade union “directly 
concerned” as provided by Reg. 3 of the Rules 
and Regulations of the Labour Relations Board, 
as it was not in existence at the time the 
alleged offences took place in July and August 
1960. 

2. The Board was without jurisdiction to 
make order within Section 8 (1) (a) because 
the alleged unfair labour practices were not 
made in respect of employees as defined by 
Section 2, para. 5 of the Act. 

3. The Board erred in finding that the 
company “continues to engage in unfair labour 
practices” and such error was apparent on 
the face of the record. 

4. The Board was without jurisdiction in 
ordering and requiring the company “to retrain 
from engaging in the unfair labour practices” 
as the order was issued in connection with the 
events which took place in the fall of 1960 
and were not of a continuing nature, the Board 
had no jurisdiction to order and require an 
employer to refrain from engaging in an untair 
labour practice which has not yet taken place 
and such error was apparent on the tace of 
the record. 

5. The Board, on the basis of the evidence 
referred to in the order, was in error in 
finding unfair labour practices under Section 
8 (1) (e) and such error was apparent on 
the face of the record. 

6. The Board erred in law in finding untair 
labour practices under Section 8 (1) (1) in 
that it tailed to inquire into evidence that 
the company had required, as a condition of 
employment, that any person should abstain 
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trom joining or assisting or being active in a 
trade union, and such error was apparent on 
the face ot the record. 


7. The Board, having found that the union 
“is a trade union,” erred in law in finding that 
the company did “interfere with the employees 
in the exercise of their right to organize and 
to form the respondent union,” and such error 
of law was apparent on the tace of the record. 


8. The Board erred in law in finding that 
the company interfered with the employees in 
their right to bargain collectively through the 
representatives of their choice without first 
finding that it was an appropriate unit for 
bargaining collectively, and that such failure 
was a declining of jurisdiction by the Board 
and was apparent on the face of the record. 


Counsel for the union and the Board 
argued that, because of the privative clause 
in the Act, certiorari did not lie to quash 
the order. Further, they submitted that the 
order and determination made by the Board 
were within the Board’s jurisdiction and, 
even if the Board did err in either law or 
fact when acting within its jurisdiction, 
unless the error in law was apparent on the 
face of the record, certiorari could not be 
granted to quash the order. An error in 
law in respect of jurisdiction would have 
to be an error in law by the Board on 
some extrinsic or collateral matter upon 
which the jurisdiction of the Board was 
dependent. 


Section 17 of the Saskatchewan Trade 
Union Act is as follows: 

S. 17. There shall be no appeal from an 
order or decision of the Board under this Act, 
and the Board shall have full power to deter- 
mine any question of fact necessary to its 
jurisdiction, and its proceedings, orders and 
decisions shall not be reviewable by any court 
of law or by any certiorari, mandamus, pro- 
hibition, injunction or other proceeding what- 
ever. 


Mr. Justice Culliton, who delivered the 
judgment of the Court, was of the opinion 
that, where there is such a privative clause, 
the law is well settled and the Court, in 
certiorari proceedings, is restricted to 
determining whether or not the inferior 
court or tribunal acted within its jurisdic- 
tion (including matters akin thereto, such 
as bias, denial of natural justice and fraud) 
or whether there was error on the face of 
the record. The problem that confronts the 
Court when the Board errs is whether the 
error is one going to jurisdiction or one on 
an issue within its jurisdiction. 


Next, Mr. Justice Culliton dealt with 
grounds 1 and 2 of the application, where 
the company alleged that the Board was 
without jurisdiction to make the order, as the 
union was not in existence at the time of 
the happening of the alleged offences and 
therefore was not a trade union “directly 
concerned” as provided by Reg. 3 of the 
Rules and Regulations, and that the evidence 
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established that the allegations were not 
made in respect of “employees” as defined 
by Section 2, Para. 5 of the Act. 

Regulation 3(1) of the Rules and 
Regulations of the Labour Relations Board 
is as follows: 

3 (1). Any trade union, any employer or any 
person directly concerned may apply to the 
Board for an order requiring any person to 


refrain from violations of the Act or from: 


engaging in any unfair labour practice. 


The union alleged that for some time 
members of the union and employees of the 
employer had been attempting to organize 
into a trade union for the purpose of col- 
lective bargaining, and the employer had 
from time to time conducted interrogations 
of its employees with a view to determining 
whether or not employees were participat- 
ing in the activity of the union. 


In Mr. Justice Culliton’s opinion, these 
allegations, if correct, clearly established 
the union as one “directly concerned.” It 
was for the Board to find whether the trade 
union was one directly concerned, and 
having done so, it was not a matter subject 
to review by the Court. It was for the Board, 
too, to decide the effect, if any, to be given 
to the fact as to the date the union received 
its charter. 


It was for the Board, Mr. Justice Culli- 
ton continued, to determine whether the 
employer had interfered with the employees 
in the exercise of their rights to organize and 
form a trade union; or had discriminated 
in regard to hiring prospective employees 
with a view to discouraging membership or 
activity in a trade union, or had required, 
aS a condition precedent of employment, 
that employees or prospective employees 
should abstain from joining or assisting or 
being active in a trade union. 

To carry out this duty, the Board had to 
decide the status of the individuals con- 
cerned, that is, whether they were employees 
within the meaning of the Act. This, again, 
was a matter wholly within the Board’s 
jurisdiction, and its determination could 
not be questioned by the Court. The Court, 
under these circumstances, had no right 
to look at the evidence, Mr. Justice Culliton 
added. 

Dealing with the company’s contentions, 
listed as grounds 3 to 7, all of which 
alleged error in law apparent on the face 
of the record, Mr. Justice Culliton was of 
the opinion that the findings of the Board 
complained of in these various grounds 
were findings that it was within the Board’s 
jurisdiction to make. The allegation of error 
in law on the face of the record can only 
be substantiated if the’ Board is bound 
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in 


not only to record its findings, but also the 
evidence upon which the findings were based. 
The company argued that it was the duty 
of the Board to find the facts and to record 
them, and this the Board had failed to do. 

In support of this submission, counsel for 
the company referred to the statement of 
MacDonald, J. A., who, in delivering the 
judgment in John. East Iron Works Ltd. v. 
Labour Relations Board of Sask. (1949), 
3/1D.R. 51. 'at.p. 58, said: “Not only is 
it the duty of the Board to find the neces- 
sary facts but it is also its duty to record 
them.” 

Mr. Justice Culliton did not construe this 
statement as a requirement that the Board 
record the evidence upon which its findings 
are based. In the order under review, the 
Board found and recorded the facts of the 
company’s interference with the employees’ 
attempt to organize into a trade union and 
the company’s discrimination in regard to 
hiring or tenure of employment with a 
view to discouraging membership or activity 
in or for labour organizations. 


Such a finding and recording, in Mr. 
Justice Culliton’s opinion, completely satis- 
fied the requirements both of the Act and 
of the directions of MacDonald, J. A. As, in 
his opinion, no error was apparent on the 
face of the record, and the findings attacked 
in grounds 3 to 7 were within the Board’s 
jurisdiction, the Court could not review the 
evidence as to whether they were made 
correctly or erroneously. 

As to the company’s contention listed as 
ground No. 8 in the application, Mr. Justice 
Culliton held that there is nothing in the 
Act requiring the Board to determine, before 
making the order, that the trade union 
represented a majority of the employees or 
that it was a unit appropriate for bargaining 
collectively. In his view, to review the 
order of the Board on the grounds upon 
which it was attacked, the Court would be 
exercising an appellate and not a supervisory 
jurisdiction. 

The Court dismissed the company’s appli- 
cation and upheld the Board’s order. Regina 
y. Labour Relations Board of Saskatchewan, 
ex parte Tag’s Plumbing and Heating Lim- 
ited, (1962), 34 D.L.R. (2d), Part 2, p. 128. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Quebec issues special minimum wage order for sawmill employees. Ontario lays 
down safety rules governing exploration, drilling and production of gas and oil 


In Quebec, a new minimum wage order 
for the sawmill industry set a general mini- 
mum of $1.10 an hour for employees in 
Zone I and of $1 an hour for employees 
in Zone II, with special rates for certain 
categories of workers. 

Amendments to the regulations under the 
Ontario Energy Act governing the explora- 
tion, drilling and production of gas and 
oil lay down new safety rules for em- 
ployers and employees. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


The Quebec Minimum Wage Commission 
recently issued a special order for the saw- 
mill industry, which set a general minimum 
of $1.10 an hour for employees in Zone I 
and of $1 an hour for those in Zone II. 
Previously, these employees were subject to 
Order 4, 1960, the general order covering 
the majority of unorganized workers in the 
province, which provides for a minimum 
wage of 70 cents an hour in Zone I and of 
64 cents in Zone II. 

The new order, No. 30, 1962, went into 
effect on October 6, the date of publication, 
and will remain in force until May 1, 1964. 
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Coverage 

The new order covers all sawmill workers 
except employees subject to a decree under 
the Collective Agreement Act, the em- 
ployer’s consort, members of the clergy or 
of a religious order and employees of a 
non-profit organization. Employees in saw- 
mills producing lumber used exclusively in 
logging operations are also exempt, as they 
come under the forestry order (No. 39, 
1962). 

For purposes of the order, “sawmill” 
means any establishment where the sawing, 
ripping, working, planing, drying, piling or 
shipping of lumber and related operations 
are carried on, including portable sawmills. 
The order does not cover persons engaged 
in the joining of wood. 


Zones 


As has been indicated, rates are set on 
a zone basis. Zone I comprises Metropolitan 
Montreal, which includes the Island of 
Montreal, Ile Jésus, Ile Bizard and the 
County of Chambly. Zone II covers the 
rest of the province. 
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Hours 


The regular work week for sawmill em- 
ployees is 54 hours, except in the case of 
a few categories of workers who are deemed 
to have no regular work week and are 
therefore not entitled to overtime. These 
are: cooks and their helpers, caretakers who 
are provided with board, and watchmen 
who are not stationary engineers or firemen. 


Minimum Rates and Overtime 


The new minimum rates—$1.10 an hour 
in Zone I and $1 in Zone II—apply to all 
sawmill employees except a few classes of 
workers for whom special rates are set. 
Machinists, sawfilers, stationary engineers, 
firemen and machine operators must be paid 
at least $1.25 an hour in Zone I and $1.15 
in Zone II. 

The minimum for employees under 18 
years of age and for handicapped workers 
is 70 cents an hour in Zone I and 65 cents 
in Zone II. Caretakers continuously super- 
vising their employer’s establishments who 
are provided with free board and lodging 
on the premises must be paid at least $65 
a week in Zone I and $60 in Zone IL. 

Every employee called to work less than 
the regular working day must receive at 
least three hours pay at the applicable 
minimum rate unless he refuses to do the 
work required of him. 

Every employee with a regular work 
week must be paid time and one-half the 
minimum for overtime work. However, 
employees paid on fixed weekly basis who 
receive $65 or more a week in Zone I 
and $60 in Zone II are not entitled to 
overtime. 

Deductions 


If board and lodging are provided by the 
employer, the maximum charge permitted 
is $1.65 a day or 55 cents a meal. Charges 
for the rental or use of bedding are ex- 
pressly forbidden. 

As in other orders, deductions from the 
minimum wage are prohibited unless im- 
posed by an Act or court order. 


Weekly Rest and Vacations 


All sawmill workers must be given a 
weekly rest of 24 consecutive hours or 
two periods of 18 hours each. They are also 
entitled to the vacation benefits provided 
in the vacation order (No. 3, 1962). 


Records, Earnings Statements 


Employers are required to keep records 
Showing the following particulars with 
respect to each employee: name, age and 
address, occupation, date of commencement 
of employment, pay period, hours of begin- 
ning and finishing work, total number of 
hours worked, overtime hours, wage rate, 
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gross wages, deductions, take-home pay and 
particulars regarding vacations prescribed 
by the vacation order. Particulars as to 
hours and overtime need not be recorded 
for employees paid a fixed weekly wage 
who receive $65 or more a week in Zone 
I or $60 in Zone II. 

On pay day, every employee must be 
given a pay statement giving the employer's 
name and the following other information: 
the employee’s name, the pay period, total 
number of hours worked by the employee 
with overtime shown separately, his wage 
rate and gross wages, deductions and take- 
home pay. Particulars regarding hours and 
overtime need not be shown if an employee 
is paid on a fixed weekly, monthly or yearly 
basis and receives $65 or more a week 
in Zone I and $60 in Zone II. 


Ontario Energy Act 


Among other changes, new regulations 
under the Ontario Energy Act governing 
the exploration, drilling and production 
of gas and oil set out a new safety code for 
employers and employees. The new regula- 
tions, which amend O. Reg. 156/61, were 
gazetted on September 8 as O. Reg. 220/62 
and O. Reg. 221/62. 

The regulations now place a_ specific 
obligation on employers and workmen to 
obey the new safety code. Every owner or 
operator of a drilling rig must enforce the 
new safety requirements and ensure their 
observance by all his employees. If the 
owner or operator of a drilling rig permits 
only his employees, inspectors and other 
authorized persons to be admitted to the 
drilling rig or well site, he must post a 
notice to this effect. Every workman must 
perform his duties in accordance with 
whatever rules apply to his work. 

No drilling rig, machinery, tool or other 
equipment may be used if it is unsafe, or 
is not constructed or operated safely. Tools 
and equipment must be kept in good repair. 
On drilling rigs, all chain drives, belt 
drives, pinions, gears, couplings and other 
moving parts must be effectively guarded. 

A further provision prohibits the com- 
mencement of spudding or drilling until all 
moving parts of machinery used in these 
operations are guarded and all necessary 
floors, stairways and handrails are installed. 

Another related provision specifies that 
every drilling rig floor must have an exit 
on at least two sides; exit doors must open 
outward and be unlocked when workmen 
are employed on the drilling floor. Every 
floor, walk, ladder or platform must be 
properly constructed of sound material 
and kept in good condition. All platforms 

(Continued on page 1302) 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 





Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance benefit at end of August was 
lowest August total since 1956 and was 13 per cent below total for August 1961 
Total of initial and renewal claims during month also drops, statistics* show 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 198,700 on August 31. 
This figure is the lowest total for August 
since 1956, and is some 30,000, or about 
13 per cent, below that of August last 
year. It is also a little more than 6 per cent 
below the July total of 212,000. 


Almost two thirds of the claimants were 
men, a proportion that was almost un- 
changed from that of the previous month 
and that of August 31, 1961. 


Of those on continuous claim for four 
weeks or less, 70 per cent were men; of 
those on continuous claim for a longer 
period, 61 per cent. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


Initial and renewal claims filed at local 
offices in August numbered 98,800, which 
was 13,600, or 12 per cent, below the July 
total, and nearly 20 per cent below the 
total of August last year. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries in August was estimated at 157,100, 
compared with 150,400 in July and 186,600 
in August 1961. 


Payments during the month amounted to 
$15,900,000, which was almost 10 per cent 
more than in July but 15 per cent less 
than the total paid in August 1961. 


The increase in payments, in contrast to 
the decline in the number of claimants and 
claims filed, is the result of a lag in the 
receipt of data on payments. Payments are 
counted in the month in which the duplicate 
payment vouchers are received in the 
Treasury offices of the Unemployment In- 
surance Commission for accounting pur- 
poses, but the unemployment to which they 
apply may have occurred before that month. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4, p. 1323. 
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In a comparison of current unempioyment 
insurance statistics with those for a previous 
period, consideration should be given to 
relevant tactors other than numbers, such as 
the opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influence 
ot weather conditions, and the general em- 
ployment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants.” 

A claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the “‘live file’ at the local office 
as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time 
inevitably includes some whose claims are 
in process. 





The average weekly benefit payment was 
$22.97 in August, $22.98 in July and $22.98 
in August 1961. 


Insurance Registrations 


Reports received from local offices of 
the Unemployment Insurance Commission 
for August showed that insurance books or 
contribution cards had been issued to 4,557,- 
681 employees who had made contributions 
to the Unemployment Insurance Fund at 
one time or another since April 1. 

At August 31, registered employers num- 
bered 337,730, an increase of 1,173 since 
July 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During August, 8,046 investigations were 
conducted by enforcement officers across 
Canada. Of these, 4,946 were spot checks 
of postal and counter claims to verify the 
fulfilment of statutory conditions, and 143 
were miscellaneous investigations. The re- 
maining 2,957 were investigations in con- 
nection with claimants suspected of making 
false statements to obtain benefits. 
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Prosecutions were begun in 187 cases, 82 
against employers and 105 against claim- 
ants.* Punitive disqualifications as a result 
of false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 1,590.* 


Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in August totalled $30,- 


483,837.79, compared with $31,095,690.37 
in July and $28,939,859.40 in August 1961. 
Benefits paid in August totalled $15,878,- 
046.40, compared with $14,511,555.80 in 
July and $18,865,698.04 in August 1961. 
The balance in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund on August 31 was $59,833,764.42; 
on July 31 it was $45,227,973.03 and on 
August 31, 1961 it was $130,846,070.49. 





Monthly Report on the Operations of 
the National Employment Service 


In the first nine months of 1962, more 
than 1,000,000 placements were effected 
through the local offices of the National 
Employment Service. The million mark in 
placements was reached two months earlier 
than last year. 

The cumulative total was 21.9 per cent 
higher than that for the corresponding 
period of 1961. The 1962 nine-month total 
is also higher than the corresponding period 
in any previous year since 1945. 

Some 134,300 placements were made 
during September alone, an increase of 
12.6 per cent over September 1961, and 
higher than in any previous September since 
1944. Placements of men amounted to some 
91,600, up over last year by 14.0 per cent; 
placements of women rose by 9.7 per cent 
to 42,700. 

Some 15,000 of the placements effected 
during September involved the movement 
of workers from one local office area to 
another, through the clearance facilities of 
the National Employment Service. This was 
a considerably higher number than during 


August as a result of the large-scale move- 
ment of harvest workers that normally 
occurs during September. It was also higher 
than a year ago. 

Regionally, the following percentage 
change in total placements occurred from 
September 1961: 


A tlantac ®)) 2) SOUR + 5.5 
Onener Ba Se ee sea +14.0 
C}UTALEO © erent ered tee eee eres +13.7 
Praifios et ae A eee. Se +10.1 
PACINCS seen tae ec cen Tome -+14.7 


Vacancies notified by employers during 
September followed a pattern very similar 
to that of placements. A total of 147,000 
vacancies was recorded, a number 12.5 per 
cent higher than that a year ago. Vacancies 
for men showed a stronger rate of increase 
than those for women. 

During the first nine months of 1962, 
a total of more than 1,178,000 vacancies. 
were notified to NES local offices, a higher 
total than that for the corresponding period 
in any year since 1947. 





Decision of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2039, August 29, 1962 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant, who became 65 years of age on January 
26, 1962, made an initial application for 
unemployment insurance benefit on January 
8, 1962. He stated that he had been em- 
ployed by the XYZ Railways from 1944 
to January 7, 1962. He was a stationary 
engineer. 

The claimant stated also that he was 
released because he had reached the retire- 
ment age, while the employer said that he 


*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 
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was “retired on pension.” The employer 
also indicated that the claimant would 
receive “vacation allowance from January 
10 to January 31, 1962 (16 days).” Further 
information received from the payroll 
department of the employer confirmed that 
the claimant was paid holiday pay for 128 
hours “at.” $2'055 “anr hour’ or’a’ fotalton 
$260.22. His normal working week consisted 
of eight hours a day, five days a week, and 
his daily rate of pay was $16.26. 

On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance Officer notified the claimant on Feb- 
ruary 19 that he was disqualified and that 
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benefit was suspended from January 7 to 
January 27, 1962, inclusive, for the follow- 
ing reasons: 


You were in receipt of your usual remunera- 
tion for full working weeks while your contract 
of service continued, and have therefore not 
proven that you were unemployed, as required 
by Section 57 (1) of the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act and Regulation 155 (5). 


The claimant was also notified that his 
earnings for the week commencing January 
28, 1962, were determined to be $16.26 
(Regulations 172 and 173 of the Act). 

The claimant appealed to the board of 
referees on February 23, 1962, and said: 


I wish to appeal the decision of the insurance 
officer in the above-noted claim inasmuch as 
the decision was rendered under Regulation 155 
and not Section 172... 


The hearing by the board of referees, on 
March 27, was attended by the claimant 
and his representative, who submitted a 
brief which reads: 


There are two questions before the board: 

1. Has the claimant proven that he was 
unemployed from the 7th January, 1962, 
to 27th January, 1962, while in receipt 
of his usual remuneration while under 
contract of service with his former em- 
ployer? 

2. Was the determination of earnings as 
shown in Exhibit 4 properly made? 


The second question is dependent upon a 
negative answer to the first. If the claimant 
was unemployed, had no earnings within the 
meaning of the Act, the second question can- 
not be asked. Moreover, the first question is 
tendentious in its wording as it states the 
claimant was in receipt of his usual remunera- 
tion. I contend that the claimant was not in 
receipt of his usual remuneration within the 
meaning of the Act. 

I wish to submit on behalf of the claimant 
that his case should have been decided under 
Regulation 172 (2) and not under Regulation 
155 (5), and that the relevant Umpire decision 
is CUB 1777 and not CUB 1869. 

1. Regulation 172 (2) states “For the pur- 
pose of Subsection (1) (i.e., for the purpose 
of determination of ‘earnings of a claimant to 
be taken into account ... for all other pur- 
poses related to entitlement to benefit’ .. .) 
that portion of the income of a claimant that 
is derived from any of the following sources 
shall mot be considered as earnings: 

... (g) holiday pay or credits, other than 
for any day described in Subsection (7) of 
Section 173° (i.e:;°...°.'a holiday or non- 
working day observed as such by law, custom 
or agreement, or for holidays or non-working 
days attendant upon a holiday or non-work- 
ing day as mentioned in Section 156—(‘gen- 
eral continuous holiday’)), payable to a 
claimant at the time of, or after, his separa- 
tion from employment, or prior thereto in 
contemplation of the separation, unless there 
is a general continuous holiday occurring at 
the place where he was employed .. .” 


Under Regulation 172 (2) I submit that holi- 
day pay should not be considered as earnings 
for the purpose of determining entitlement to 
benefit. 

2. I submit further that the relevant Umpire 
decision is CUB 1777. In this case, dated 
September 29, 1960, holiday pay of a main- 
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tenance mechanic accumulated over three years 
was ruled to be earnings by insurance officers. 
The claimant appealed. 

The board of referees ruled that holiday 
pay constituted earnings up to March 26, 1960, 
but did not constitute earnings as of March 27, 
1960, the effective date of amendments to the 
Unemployment Insurance Act and Regulations. 
The Board of referees declared in its decision: 
“In respect of the item $27.03 for the week com- 
mencing 27 March 1960, this amount is not 
earnings, in accordance with the amendment 
to Regulation 172, effective 27 March 1960.” 

The claimant appealed with respect to holiday 
pay prior to 27 March 1960. The Umpire dis- 
missed the appeal and upheld the decision of 
the board of referees that holiday pay was 
earnings to 26 March 1960, but not earnings 
as of 27 March 1960. 


3. I wish to submit further that CUB 1869 
is not pertinent to this case, as in that case 
Regulation 172 was not before the Umpire 
and not involved in any way. The claimant 
on that occasion did not dispute the disposition 
of his case under Regulation 155. 


4. I wish to submit finally that in the latest 
identical case which we have appealed to a 
board of referees (Claim No. 512-D-16344), 
which was heard on 20 March, 1962, the board 
ruled as follows: 


“Conclusion: 


The board is of the opinion that the claim- 
ant has proven that he was unemployed from 
the 28 January 1962, to the 26 February 
1962, inclusive, within the meaning of the 
Act, and that the submissions of the claimant 
that. Section 172 (2)(2) and «CURL L777 
properly apply in this case, and that on 
the evidence, the vacation pay should not be 
considered as earnings. 

Decision: 

The decision of the insurance officer is 
reversed and the appeal of the claimant is 
allowed.” 


The unanimous decision of the board of 
referees, which allowed the appeal and 
reversed the decision of the insurance officer, 
reads: 


. .. We propose to consider this problem 
under three separate questions, namely, con- 
tract, regulations, i.e., regulations 155 (5), 172 
and 173, the reported cases CUB 1869 and 
GUBS 1777. 

Contract—The claimant was employed by 
the [XYZ Railways] for approximately 18 
years, ending 7 January 1962, at which time 
he was retired. It is our submission that his 
contract ended on this date, and any benefits 
derived therefrom after 7 January 1962 were 
paid him as a result of hours worked prior to 
7 January 1962. On a pure contract basis, 
consideration must flow from both parties, i.e., 
for work done by the claimant he is paid wages 
and the benefits which he derived after 7 
January accrued to him after his period of 
employment. The company could not demand, 
as a right, any further work from him after 
7 January, however he could demand as a 
right the payment of vacation pay accrued 
prior to 7 January 1962. This payment could 
not be construed in any way as a bonus. 


Regulations—We submit that Regulation 
155 (5) and Regulation 172 (2) (g) must be 
read together in this case, otherwise they 
contravene the intention of Parliament. We 
submit that 155 (5) could be considered as a 
section to cover a claimant who is being paid 
wages in contemplation of his return to work, 
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which is not the case under consideration. 
Regulation 172 (2) (g) clearly states that holi- 
day pay shall not be considered as earnings, 
with one exception, and we submit that this 
exception is not applicable to this case. In 
summary, we submit that this man_ received 
vacation pay within the meaning of 172 (2) (g), 
which accrued to him prior to 7 January 1962 
and cannot be considered as earnings for the 
purposes of the Act. 


Reported Cases—The insurance officer has 
referred us to CUB 1869 and we submit with 
all respect that the Umpire did not consider 
regulation 172 (2) (g). The claimant’s represen- 
tative referred us to CUB 1777 and it is interest- 
ing to note that vacation pay prior to 27 
March 1960, the date of the amendment of 
the regulation, was considered as earnings. How- 
ever, the Umpire allowed the appeal of the 
claimant after the amendment, and therefore 
classified vacation pay as, not being earnings 
within the meaning of the Act. We submit that 
CUB 1777 more clearly indicates the intention 
of Parliament and follows the regulations as 
set forth, than does CUB 1869. 


Conclusion: 


For the above reasons, we hold unani- 
mously that the claimant has proven that he 
was unemployed from 7 January 1962 to 27 
January 1962, and further, that the deter- 
mination of earnings as shown in Exhibit 4 
are not properly made in that they should 
be designated as vacation pay pursuant to 
regulation 172 (2) (g) and therefore ex- 
cepted . 


The insurance officer appealed to the 
Umpire and said: 


. . . 4. It is the recognized practice of the 
[XYZ Railways] to place its employees on 
holidays with full pay prior to terminating 
their employment at the time of their retire- 
ment. As retirement occurs at the end of the 
month in which the employee reaches his 65th 
birthday, the company places the employee on 
holidays as from a date that enables him to 
use up his holiday credits prior to the end 
of such month. His railway pension commences 
at the beginning of the following month. 

5. A claimant who, in respect of a week 
during which his contract of service continues, 
receives his usual remuneration for a full work- 
ing week, [and] is considered as fully working 
during that week notwithstanding that he may 
be excused from the performance of his normal 
duties or does not in fact have any particular 
duties to perform at that time. It follows, 
therefore, that if a claimant is not working 
but is receiving his usual remuneration, he 
cannot prove unemployment within the mean- 
ing of Section 57 (1) of the Act and Regula- 
t1On 5S 45.) . 

6. It is clear that the claimant . .. was in 
fact placed on holidays for the period 8 
January to 31 January 1962, so that his em- 
ployment terminated on 31 January 1962 only. 
His contract of service was continuing with full 
pay until 31 January 1962 and, therefore, he 
was not in the position of receiving holiday pay 
at separation in lieu of holidays not taken 
during employment. 

7. The insurance officer invited the board’s 
attention to CUB 1869, which covers a similar 
case of a railway employee who was retired 
on pension and who was considered as not 
unemployed while in receipt of his vacation 
pay prior to being placed on pension. However, 
the board chose to apply CUB 1777, which was 
referred to them by the claimant’s union repre- 
sentative. CUB 1777 deals with a case where 
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vacation pay was paid at the termination of the 
claimant’s contract of service in lieu of holiday 
credits not used up prior to termination (Regu- 
lation 172 (2) (g)), and has no application in 
the*ss5 case: 

8. It is submitted that the board of referees 
erred in its interpretation of the law and in 
allowing the claimant’s appeal. It is respectfully 
submitted that the board of referees’ decision 
should be reversed. 


The brotherhood involved requested an 
oral hearing before the Umpire, which was 
held on August 24, 1962. Mr. A 
represented the claimant and was assisted 
by Mr.eB 58k: VOL theaAws Gongresow Mir 


Cubes » assistant legal adviser, and Mr. 
Diger , an insurance officer, represented the 
Commission. 


During “the hearing, ‘Mri 2A. 2 , the 
claimant’s representative, produced a docu- 
ment which reads in part: 

XYZ RAILWAYS 
cae AREA 
Office of Supt. Equipment, 
nines November 24, 1961 


Bulletin ... to Classified and Unclassified 
Labourers—former . . . District 


The following job or position is vacant 
and applications for same will be received in 
the office of the undersigned on Form... up 
to 12.00 noon, Tuesday, December 5, 1961. 


Item 1—One only Stationary Engineer ... 
Power Plant, rate $2.033 per hour. Monday 
ae Tuesday assigned days off. To work as 
ollows: 


Wednesday—8.00 a.m. to 4.00 p.m. 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday and Sunday— 
12.01 am. to 8.00 a.m. 


Effective January 10, 1962. 
[Claimant] retired. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The pri- 
mary condition which a claimant must fulfil 
to be “entitled to be paid benefit in respect 
of his unemployment” during any week in 
his benefit period is, according to Section 
54 (1) of the Act, to prove that he was 
unemployed during that week. Consequently, 
if he fails to do so, he is not entitled to 
be paid any benefit, and it is self-evident 
that when a claimant is not entitled to be 
paid any benefit, the question of whether 
“earnings” should be deducted therefrom 
(Section 56 of the Act) does not and 
cannot arise. As a corollary, all of a claim- 
ant’s “income arising out of his services 
for any person,” and I mean even the 
“earnings” which must not be deducted 
from benefit in accordance with Subsection 
(2) of Regulation 172, can be used in 
determining the unemployed status of a 
claimant, if the Act or the Regulations 
contain, as in the present case, provisions 
to that effect. 


Section 57 (1) of the Act provides: 


For the purposes of this Act, a person is 
unemployed during a week if he does not work 
a full working week. 
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“Full working week” is defined in Regula- 
tion 155, and Subsection (5) thereof reads: 

A claimant who, in respect of a week during 
which his contract of service continues, receives 
or will receive his usual remuneration tor a 
full working week, shall, notwithstanding that 
he may be excused from the performance of 
his normal duties or does not in fact have any 
particular duties to perform at that time, be 
considered, within the meaning of Section 57 
of the Act, as fully working during that week. 

Therefore, as the first question to be 
examined is whether the present claimant 
has proved that he was unemployed during 
the period January 7 to January 31, 1962, 
the question now becomes one of: (a) 
whether his contract ot service continued 
during that period and (b) whether the 
claimant received his “usual remuneration 
for a full working week” in respect of each 
one of the weeks commencing January 7, 
January 14, January 21 and January 28, 
1962. In other words, the question is 
whether the claimant was entitled to benefit, 
and not whether his remuneration was or 
could be considered as earnings under 
Regulation 172. 

Regarding (a) above, the fact that the 
person who replaced the claimant presum- 
ably started to work on January 10, 1962, 
does not necessarily mean that the claim- 
ant was no longer an employee of the 
[XYZ Railways] as of that date, particularly 
as there is definite evidence to the contrary. 
In fact, the employer indicated that the 
claimant was on vacation during the period 
in question, and a person on vacation, as a 
general rule, continues to be under a con- 
tract of service. Moreover, during the 
hearing. [A, the claimant’s representative] 
stated that the time spent on vacation by the 
claimant counted as part of his period of 
service. All this and the fact that the claim- 
ant received his usual remuneration are, 
in my opinion, sufficient to prove that the 
claimant’s contract of service continued 
during the whole of the period in question, 
and I so decide. 

Regarding (b) above, the record shows 
that the claimant “received his usual 
remuneration for a full working week” in 
respect of the weeks commencing January 
7, January 14 and January 21, 1962, but 
he did not receive his usual remuneration 


in respect of the week commencing Janu- 
ary 28, 1962. Consequently, as the claimant 
was under a contract of service, he shall be 
considered “as fully working,” that is, not 
unemployed during the first three weeks 
mentioned above and I so decide also. How- 
ever, he was not “fully working,” that is, 
he was unemployed during the week com- 
mencing January 28, 1962. 

As the claimant has proved that he was 
unemployed during the latter-mentioned 
week and, therefore, was entitled to be paid 
benefit in respect of that week, the question 
to be decided is whether the remuneration 
in the amount of $16.26, which he received 
from his employer, was an income coming 
under Subsection (1) or Subsection (2) of 
Regulation 172. 


Subsection (1) of this Regulation is an 
all-embracing provision, and holiday pay of 
any description received by a claimant under 
any circumstances is obviously an income 
arising out of his services or of his con- 
tract of employment. However, notwith- 
standing that an income may be of the kind 
described in that subsection, it does not 
necessarily mean that it must be considered 
as earnings, and this applies to holiday pay. 
In fact, so far as is relevant, Subsection 
(2) of Regulation 172 reads: 

For the purpose of subsection (1) that 
portion of the income of a claimant that is 
derived from any of the following sources shall 
not be considered as earnings: 

(g) holiday pay ... payable to a claimant at 
the time of, or after, his separation from 
employment or prior thereto in contempla- 
tion of the separation... 

In the present case, the record shows 
that the remuneration in the amount of 
$16.26, which the claimant received from 
his employer, was holiday pay, and that it 
was paid to him prior to his separation 
from employment and in contemplation 
thereof. Therefore, the holiday pay which 
the claimant received in respect of the 
week commencing January 28, 1962, shall 
not be considered as earnings, and I so 
decide. 

But for what I have just decided in 
respect of the week commencing January 
28, 1962, I consequently allow the insur- 
ance officer’s appeal. 





Immigrants to Canada during the first nine months of 1962 totalled 56,568, a slight 
increase from the total of 56,168 in the corresponding period of 1961, according to the 


Department of Citizenship and Immigration. 


Of the nine-month total, 28,506 were classed as destined for the labour force, and 


28,062 were dependents and others. 


An analysis by occupation showed that the largest number of immigrants were classed 
under manufacturing, mechanical and construction; this group totalled 7,608. 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during September 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During September the Department of Labour prepared 163 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 123 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition, 116 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation and 
Defence Construction (1951) Limited and the Departments of Defence Production, Mines 
and Technical Surveys, Northern Affairs and National Resources, Post Office and Public 
Works. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to trade 
unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the contract. 
(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 
that: 

(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legisiation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in September for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 

Defence, Production iesnscaces tae ce eee 2 ee 181 $923,116.00 
Post QO Mice wie. .a obs. toh sea ec a ae a ee eee 3° 129,475.00 
AE ae RR TI a ie PM Sie be RMN 3 1 13,97 3s 


Transport 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is, however, included therein, and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 
currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, or if 
there be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during September 


During September the sum of $4,130.35 was collected from 10 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to supply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 94 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during September 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


Near Crystal City Man: Harris Construction Co Ltd, construction of Crystal City 
project. Near Stephenfield Man: Beattie Ramsay Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
Stephenfield Dam on Boyne River. Near Gainsborough Sask: Harris Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of dam on Gainsborough Creek. Near Mankota Sask: Pedersen Construction 
Ltd, repairs & improvements to Summercove Dam. Near Outlook Sask: Dominion Bridge 
Co Ltd, supply & installation of tunnel control gates & embedded parts for South Saskat- 
chewan River Dam; Saskatchewan Steel Fabricators Ltd, supply & installation of second 
stage of tunnel ring beams, South Saskatchewan River Project. Near Carolside Alta: Ostberg 
Construction, construction of Carolside Dam Spillway. 


Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont: Frankel Steel Construction Ltd, 2nd north extension, Metallurgy 
Bldg 465. Whiteshell Man: Malcolm Construction Co Ltd, construction of powerhouse 
bldg No 911, Nuclear Research Establishment; Marshall Wells of Canada Ltd, fencing, 
Nuclear Research Estabishment; Nelson River Construction Ltd, supply & installation of 
hardstand catch basin & storm drain, Nuclear Research Establishment. 


Central Morigage and Housing Corporation 


Greenwood N S: Watkinson Ltd, site improvement for school (DND 11/60), RCAF 
Station; Watkinson Ltd, site improvement from 200 housing units (DND 12/60). Halifax 
N S: Banfield & Miles, exterior painting of 50 housing units. New Glasgow, Stellarton & 
Trenton N S: Banfield & Miles, exterior painting of 119 housing units. Fredericton N B: 
R L Kilburn Ltd, exterior painting of 154 housing units. Saint John N B: Maritime 
Gardeners Ltd, site improvement for 100 housing units (EP4/ 59). Chicoutimi Que: Peinture 
& Decoration Enrg, exterior painting of houses (3/49). Montreal Que: Edgar Milot Inc, 
exterior painting at Villeray Terrace Housing Project; Dependable Painting Ltd, interior 
painting of Cloverdale Park Apts. Ottawa Ont: Filterlite Industries Ltd, supply & installation 
of self-storing aluminum storm windows, Strathcona Heights Housing Project. Pembroke 
Ont: Stanley E Krueger, conversion of gravity type furnaces to forced air burners (CHMC 
1/54). Vancouver B C: Continental Painters & Decorators, interior decorating of Van- 
couver Apartments; Neil Mayer Ltd, interior decorating of Vancouver Terraces; Blanchet 
Bros, interior decorating of New Westminster Apartments. 

In addition, the Corporation awarded 13 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
clause. 
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Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Miramichi Indian Agency N B: A G Kenny, completion of water supply system, Red 
Bank IR. Kenora Indian Agency Ont: T Zelmer Construction Co Ltd, improvements to 
dormitory washroom facilities, Kenora IRS. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Bedford N S: L E Powell & Co Ltd, relocation of railway siding (roadwork, grading, 
guard house, siding shed), Naval Magazine; The Canada Gunite Co Ltd, repairs to north 
jetty, Naval Magazine. Greenwood N S: Roy V Germain Ltd, ceilometer & transmissometer 
installation (electrical control distribution system), RCAF Station. Renous N B: Diamond 
Construction (1962) Ltd, repairing & seal coating of asphalt pavement, RCN Ammuni- 
tion Depot. St Hubert Que: Arno Electric Reg’d, ceilometer & transmissometer installation 
(electrical control distribution system), RCAF Station. Shirley Bay Ont: John Inglis Co 
Ltd, supply & installation of new boiler. Trenton Ont: Hugh Murray Ltd, construction of 
GCA Bldg, RCAF Station. Moose Jaw Sask: Beattie Ramsay Construction Co Ltd, con- 
struction of two runways, aprons & connecting taxiways, RCAF Station. Namao Alta: 
Asphalt Services Ltd, reconstruction of roads, curbs, drainage & portions of driveways, 
RCAF Station. Ralston Alta: H J Hare Roofing, re-roofing 93 PMQs; Caproco Corrosion 
Prevention Ltd, sandblasting & painting, Community Centre, DRB. Comox B C: Henry J 
Kaiser Co (Canada) Ltd, & Gilpin Construction Co Ltd, construction of engine run-up 
pad & taxiway, RCAF Station. One contract in the restricted category was awarded. 


Building and Maintenance 


St Hubert Que: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, re-roofing hangar No 10, RCAF 
Station. Valcartier Que: Delphe Maranda Enr, supply & installation of 325 combination 
storm & screen, doors, Camp. Camp Borden Ont: Imperial Insulation & Roofing Co, re- 
roofing of six bldgs, RCAF Station. Centralia Ont: Cornell Construction Co Ltd, sand 
sealing of runways, RCAF Station. Kingston Ont: Donald M Hawkins Ltd, exterior paint- 
ing of 16 bldgs, RMC; T A Andre & Sons Ltd, installation of sprinkler system, stone 
frigate, RMC. Rockcliffe Ont: O’Leary’s (1956) Ltd, asphalt repairs, RCAF Station. 
Uplands Ont: Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, re-roofing of hangar 12 & Bldg 16, RCAF 
Station. Fort Churchill Man: Alberta Building Co Ltd, repairs to water storage tank. 
Portage la Prairie Man: Superior Roofing Co Ltd, reshingling of three hangars, RCAF 
Station. Moose Jaw Sask: Asphalt Services Ltd, resurfacing of parking areas, RCAF 
Station. Cold Lake Alta: Taylor Decorating Ltd, exterior painting of 215 PMQs, RCAF 
Station. 

In addition, Defence Construction (1951) Ltd awarded one contract containing the 
General Fair Wages Clause. 


Department of Defence Production 


Cornwallis N §: L G & M H Smith Ltd, construction of timber-shore protection wall, 
HMCS Cornwallis. Halifax N S: John A Kennedy Co Ltd, supply & installation of four 
condensers outside bldg No 26, Willow Park; James F Lahey Ltd, exterior painting of 


central heating plant, Bldg 8, Shannon Park Married Quarters. Sydney N S: Cabot Con- 
struction Co Ltd, repairs to roofs of three bldgs, Point Edward Naval Base. Moncton N B: 
CW Ritchie & Sons Ltd, re-insulation of boilers, piping & tanks & replacement of make-up 
boiler water tank, Moncton Garrison. Lac St Denis Que: Delphis Cote Ltd, roof repairs, 
Bldg No 8, RCAF Station, Morin Heights. St Hubert Que: Canadian Refractories Con- 
struction Ltd, repairs to drying beds & digestors, RCAF Station. Valcartier Que: Construc- 
tion Orleans Inc, paving & patching of roads at CARDE. Camp Borden Ont: Walker Paint- 
ing & Decorating Co Ltd, exterior painting of 78 PMQs, RCAF Station. Centralia Ont: 
Towland Construction Ltd, resurfacing of parade square, RCAF Station. Ottawa Ont: 
O’Leary’s (1956) Ltd, repairing road surfaces, RCAF Station, Uplands. Winnipeg Man: 
Norlen Painting & Decorating, exterior painting of 55 PMQs, Fort Osborne Barracks. 
Ralston Alta: Amalgamated Plastering Co Ltd, stucco coating of bldgs, Suffield Experi- 
mental Station. 


In addition, this Department awarded 39 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 
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Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 


This Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


National Capital Commission 


Ottawa Ont: Sirotex Construction Ltd, construction of pedestrian underpass, Carleton, 
St, Ottawa River Parkway. 


National Harbours Board 


Halifax N S: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, heating system additions, Pier 2. Montreal 
Que: The Highway Paving Co Ltd, drainage of wharf area & construction of road, Sections 
50-54; J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, reconstruction of Papineau Ave underpass, Sections 26-27; 
Grant-Mills Ltd, repairs to wharf, Sections 26-27. 


Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Banff National Park Alta: Burns & Dutton Concrete & Construction Co Ltd, installa- 
tion of water system for Lower Lake Louise Townsite. Jasper National Park Alta: L G 
Bittorf Brick & Stone Construction, construction of masonry portion of service bldg in 
Columbia Icefields. 


In addition, this Department awarded six contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. 


Post Office Department 


This Department awarded 27 contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


Department of Public Works 


French River South P E I: Warren Maritimes Ltd, asphalt paving of parking area at 
retaining wall. Wood Islands P E I: The Island Construction Ltd, asphalt paving at ferry 
terminal. Abbott's Harbour N S: Kenney Construction Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Pinkney’s 
Point N S: McNamara Marine Ltd, harbour improvements. Salmon River N S: B & M 
Comeau Construction, Co Ltd, wharf repairs. Trout Cove N S: E K Potter Ltd, wharf 
reconstruction. Walton N S: R A Douglas Ltd, wharf reconstruction. Moncton N_ B: 
Century Construction Ltd, alterations to federal bldg. Robichaud N B: Erectors & Con- 
structors Ltd, wharf repairs. Montreal Que: Canadian Mechanical Handling Systems Ltd, 
installation of mechanical mail-handling equipment, Customs House, Youville Square. 
Riviere au Renard Que: Hector Blouin, repairs to Commercial Wharf; Clement Dumaresq, 
repairs to fishing harbour. Ste Anne du Lac Que: Quewest Construction Ltd, reconstruction 
of wharf. St Antoine de Tilly Que: Plessis Construction Ltee, construction of retaining 
wall. St Denis sur Richelieu Que: Les Entreprises Jean R Denoncourt Enrg, construction 
of retaining wall. St Vincent de Paul Que: Leeds Bridge & Iron Works Ltd, supply, fabrica- 
tion & erection of structural steel, C19 Bldg, St Vincent de Paul Penitentiary. Gore Bay 
Ont: P M Lechlitner, wharf improvements (small boat facilities). Hamilton Ont: Wilchar 
Construction Ltd, repairs to parapet walls, federal bldg. Kitchener Ont: Ramsay Con- 
tracting Co Ltd, construction of postal terminal bldg. Little Current Ont: Paul Lechlitner, 
wharf extension. Ottawa Ont: L Beaudoin Construction Ltd, alterations to partitions, 
Finance Annex Bldg, Tunney’s Pasture; D J White Cartage, moving of museum specimens, 
canoes & totem pole from Cote Bldg, Hull, Que, to Victoria Museum; L Zuccarini Ltd, 
alterations to No 8 Temporary Bldg, Carling Ave; Capital Enterprises, alterations in 
certain areas, 555 Booth St. Sault Ste Marie Ont: Geo Stone & Sons Ltd, alterations to old 
federal bldg. Toronto Ont: Dominion Fire & Burglary Alarms Ltd, installation of electrical 
fire alarm system at Dominion Public Bldg, 1 Front St West. Welland Ont: R Timms 
Construction & Engineering Ltd, exterior repairs & painting, federal bldg. Berens River 
Man: Macaw & MacDonald Ltd, construction of wharf. Winnipeg Man: Modern Building 
Cleaning Services of Canada Ltd, interior cleaning of letter carrier depot “R.” Blubber 
Bay B C: Harbour Pile Driving Co, wharf repairs. Kamloops B C: Smith Bros & Wilson 
Ltd, construction of federal bldg. North Vancouver B C: Burdett Construction Co Ltd, 
construction of addition to St Paul’s IDS, Vancouver Indian Agency. Port Coquitlam B C: 
Fraser River Pile Driving Co Ltd, float renewal. Hay River N W T: Territorial Expeditors 
Ltd, construction of wharf for Department of Fisheries. 

In addition, this Department awarded 29 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 
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The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Cote Ste Catherine Que: Jean Noel Cote, repairs to stone wall of Administration Bldg, 
Cote Ste Catherine Lock. St Lambert Que: Monette Sand & Gravel Co, landscaping (1962), 
St Lambert Lock. Chippawa Ont: Garden City Painters, painting of Chippawa Creek High- 
way Bridge. St Catharines Ont: Hardrock Paving Co Ltd, repairs to roadway in vicinity of 
Lock 3, Welland Canal. Thorold Ont: Curran & Briggs Ltd, filling of Marlatt’s Pond. 


Department of Transport 


Charlottetown P E I: Bedard-Girard Ltd, replacing lighting cables along runway 18-36. 
Port Bickerton N S: Nordbec Construction Inc, erection of combined fog alarm bldg & 
light tower. Sambro Island N S: Continental Construction Co Ltd, construction of three 
single dwellings, combined fog alarm & radio beacon bldg & storage shed & demolition of 
existing dwelling & fog gun house. Saint John N B: Modern Construction Ltd, seal coating 
of runways 14-32 & 05-23, & repairing aircraft parking apron. Montreal Que: Caledonia 
Electric Ltd, installation of lighting facilities, International Airport. Calgary Alta: Borger 
Structures Ltd, modification of VOR Bldg to allow installation of TACAN. Edmonton 
Alta: Mannix Co Ltd, construction of car park, entrance road & enlargement of aircraft 
parking area, International Airport; Lance Construction Ltd, modification of VOR Bldg to 
allow installation of TACAN. Empress Alta: Borger Structures Ltd, modification of VOR 
Bldg to allow installation of TACAN. Fort St John B C: Fuller & Knowles Co Ltd, con- 
verting heating facilities to natural gas, Airport. Powell River B C: General Construction 
Co Ltd, resurfacing of runway. Vancouver B C: Bennett & White Construction Co Ltd, 
extension & alterations to north air terminal bldg, International Airport. 


eee 


Recent Regulations 


(Continued from page 1292) 


used in connection with rotary rigs must 
be adequately constructed, properly fas- 
tened, and provided with safety railings at 
least three feet high. 

One of the provisions dealing with per- 
sonal protective equipment stipulates that 
a safety belt, in good repair, must be 
provided for and worn by each workman 
when working above the derrick floor. The 
belt must be securely fastened to the der- 
rick or mast. Hard hats are to be worn by 
all persons employed on or around a drill- 
ing rig during erection, operation, main- 
tenance or dismantling. 

The owner or operator of a drilling rig 
is required to provide safety goggles for 
workmen employed on or around the rig 
who are engaged in mixing chemicals, weld- 
ing, chipping, grinding, hammering, and 
dressing bits, or are performing other opera- 
tions hazardous to the eyes. 

The regulations also provide that no 
workman may be required to enter any 
tank or other container used to store oil 
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or its products unless all fumes have been 
removed, or he is wearing a mask and is 
attended by two other workmen. 

Every drilling rig must have at least two 
10-pound, soda-COs extinguishers readily 
available to the drilling floor. Smoking 
is forbidden within 75 feet of equipment 
used for the separation, measurement or 
storage of oil or gas, or of any well where 
oil or gas may be exposed to the atmos- 
phere. 

Pipe racks must be adequately con- 
structed and provision made to clear or pin 
material on the rack to prevent lateral 
movement except when required. 

Each producer is required to report to 
an inspector immediately by the quickest 
effective means, and also by letter, any 
fire or explosion or any accident causing 
personal injury that occurs at an oil or gas 
well, pipeline, field battery installation or 
field storage tank that he owns, operates or 
controls. 
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PRICES AND THE 


COST OF LIVING 





Consumer Price Index, October 1962 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
rose 0.4 per cent, from 131.0 to 131.5, 
between September and October. The Octo- 
ber index was 1.8 per cent higher than the 
October 1961 index of 129.2.* 

The food, housing, clothing, health and 
personal care, and recreation and reading 
indexes all moved to higher levels. The trans- 
portation index declined and the tobacco 
and alcohol index was unchanged. 

The food index rose 0.3 per cent from 
126.8 to 127.2 as prices were higher for 
eggs, beef, pork, citrus fruits, tomatoes and 
lettuce. Prices declined for most other 
fresh vegetables, apples, ham and turkey. 
In October last year this index was 123.3. 

The housing index increased 0.1 per cent, 
from 135.2 to 135.4; both the shelter and 
household operation components were up. 
In shelter, rents were unchanged but the 
home-ownership index was higher. In house- 
hold operation, lower prices for most 
appliances were not sufficient to offset higher 
prices for furniture, floor coverings, textiles, 
utensils and equipment, and household sup- 
plies. The housing index was 133.6 in 
October 1961. 

The clothing index rose 2.0 per cent, 
from 113.3 to 115.6. Price increases occurred 
for most items of men’s, women’s and 
children’s wear. Most of the movement, 
however, resulted from higher prices for 
women’s suits and fur and winter cloth 
coats: the new season’s prices for fur and 
winter coats were up from the end of last 
season as well as from those last October. 
Prices for footwear and piece goods were 
lower. The October 1961 clothing index 
was 113.6. 

The transportation index declined 0.3 per 
cent, from 140.3 to 139.9, as a result of 
price declines for gasoline. No changes were 
recorded in the automobile index (prices for 
1963 model passenger cars will be reflected 
in the November index). In October 1961 
the transportation index was 140.0. 

The health and personal care index in- 
creased 1.1 per cent, from 158.2 to 160.0. 
Higher fees for doctors, dentists and optical 
care in the health component, and a frac- 
tional increase in personal care supplies 
were responsible for the rise. This index 
one year earlier was 155.3. 





*See Table F-1, p. 1325. 
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The recreation and reading index rose 
0.1 per cent, from 147.6 to 147.8, as higher 
prices occurred for some items in the 
recreation component. In October last year 
this index was 146.2. 

The tobacco and alcohol index was un- 
changed at 118.0. A year earlier it was 
1703; 


City Consumer Price Indexes, September 1962 


Consumer price indexes (1949=100) 
declined between August and September in 
eight of the ten regional cities.* Increases 
occurred in the indexes for Edmonton- 
Calgary and Vancouver. Movements varied 
from decreases of 0.7 per cent in Montreal 
and Ottawa, to an increase of 0.4 per cent 
in Vancouver. 

Food indexes decreased in seven cities, 
rose in two and were unchanged in the 
tenth. Housing indexes increased in six 
cities, decreased in two, and were unchanged 
in two. There were increases in the clothing 
indexes for nine cities; the tenth held steady. 
Prices for transportation dropped in all 
cities. 

Indexes for health and personal care 
declined in six cities and remained constant 
in four. Recreation and reading indexes 
increased in two cities, dropped in five 
and were unchanged in three. There was no 
change in any city in the index for tobacco 
and alcohol. 

Percentage changes in regional consumer 
indexes were: Montreal —0.7, Ottawa —0.7, 
Saint John —0.4, Halifax —0.3, Toronto 
—0.2, St. John’s —0.2, Saskatoon-Regina 
—0.2, Winnipeg —0.1, Edmonton-Calgary 
+0.1, Vancouver +0.4. 

Regional consumer price index point 
changes were: Montreal —0.9 to 13057° 
Ottawa —0.9 to 131.5; Saint John —0.5 
to 132.2; Halifax —0.4 to 130.9; Toronto 
_0.3 to 132.8; St. John’s —0.2 to 118.57; 
Saskatoon-Regina —0.2 to 128.1; Winnipeg 
—0.1 to 129.3; Edmonton-Calgary +0.1 to 
126.6; Vancouver +0.5 to 130.2. 


Wholesale Price Index, September 1962 


The general wholesale price index (1935- 
39=100) declined in September to 241.8, 
down 0.3 per cent from the August index 
of 242.5 but 2.8 per cent above the Sep- 
tember 1961 index of 235.3. Three of the 





* See Table F-2, p. 1325. 
+ On base June 1951=100. 
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eight major group indexes were lower and 
five higher. 

The animal products group index moved 
down 0.9 per cent to 269.3 from 271.8, 
the vegetable products group index dropped 
0.7 per cent to 210-8 trom 2 12:5, and*the 
textile products group index eased down- 
wards 0.5 per cent to 243.1 from 244.3. 

The non-metallic minerals products group 
index rose 0.3 per cent to 190.6 from 190.0 
and the remaining major group indexes 
advanced 0.2 per cent or less: non-ferrous 
metals products to 193.6 from 193.2, wood 
products to 319.1 from 319.0, iron products 
to 255.7 from 255.6, and chemical products 
to, 191.1. from 191.0. 

The residential building material price 
index (1935-39=-100) edged up from 296.8 
to 296.9 between August and September. 
On the 1949 base it was unchanged at 
130.2. 

The non-residential building material 
price index (1949—100) moved up from 
132.0 to. 132M 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, September 1962 


Recording its biggest one-month increase 
in more than four years, the United States 
consumer price index (1957-59=100) rose 
0.6 per cent, from 105.5 to 106.1, between 
mid-August and mid-September. The index 
was 1.5 per cent above that for September 
last year. 

Price increases for meat and for clothing 
accounted for the rise in the index. The 
food group index rose 1.0 per cent; the 
apparel group index, 2.0 per cent. 


British Index of Retail Prices, August 1962 


For the second successive month, the 
British index of retail prices (Jan. 16, 1962— 
100) declined, between mid-July and mid- 
August, dropping from 102.5 to 101.6. On 
the former base (Jan. 17, 1956—100), it 
declined from 120.4 to 119.4. 

The decrease was attributed mainly to 
price reductions for potatoes and other 
fresh vegetables. 





Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not 
for sale by the Department of Labour. 
Persons wishing to purchase them should 
communicate with the publishers. Publica- 
tions listed may be borrowed by making 
application to the Librarian, Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. Students must apply 
through the library of their institution. 
Applications for loans should give the 
number (numeral) of the publication desired 
and the month in which it was listed in 
the LABOUR GAZETTE. List No. 169 


Accident Prevention 

The following three publications were 
issued by the Government Employees Com- 
pensation Branch of the federal Department 
of Labour in Ottawa in 1961 and 1962, and 
published by the Queen’s Printer. 

1. Accident Prevention. Pp. 5. 

2. Material Handling. Pp. 24. 

3. The Safety Organization. PpwA23? 


Aged 

4. NATIONAL OLD PEOPLE’s WELFARE 
CoUNCIL. Employment and Workshops for 
the Elderly. [London, 196T7].*Pp.*15. 

5. ONTARIO SOCIETY ON AGING. A Guide 
to Legislation and Services related to the 
Well-being of Older People in Ontario. 
Toronto, 1962. Pp. 19. 
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6. U.S. CONGRESS. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. Aging 
Americans: Their Views and Living Con- 
ditions; a Report by the Subcommittee on 
Problems of the Aged and Aging. December 
1960. Washington, GPO, 1961. Pp. 52. 

Contains a report on testimony presented by 
many elderly people at the Subcommittee’s 
sessions in Washington and seven other cities, 
as well as accounts of visits to homes of the 
aged, nursing homes, housing projects and 
social centres for older people. 

7. U.S. FEDERAL COUNCIL ON AGING. 
How the Government Works for Older 
People; Report to the President. Washing- 
tO, GPO. 1962.9 Pp. 10, 


Describes how individual U.S. government 
agencies are working for older people and 
how much they spend or administer on behalf 
of older people. 

8. UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA. 
Housing after 60. Pittsburgh, 1961. Pp. 32. 


Canada at Work Broadcasts 


The following two broadcasts were spon- 
sored and issued by the federal Department 
of Labour in Ottawa in 1962: 

9. Forp, Ross. Canada’s New Technical 
and Vocational Training Program. Pp. 4. 


The speaker, Director of Technical and 
Vocational Training, federal Department of 
Labour, spoke about the provisions of the 
Technical and Vocational Training Assistance 
Act of 1960. 
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10. STARR, MICHAEL. Labour Manage- 
ment Committees. Pp. 4. 


The federal Minister of Labour points out 
the advantages of joint consultation between 
labour and management through labour-man- 
agement committees. 


Collective Bargaining 


11. INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS CONFERENCE 
(MICHIGAN). 6TH, WAYNE STATE UNIVER- 
sity, Detroit, 1960. Problems of Changing 
Power Relationships in Collective Bargain- 
ing. [Proceedings of| Sixth Annual Industrial 
Relations Conference. [Detroit, Institute of 
Labour and Industrial Relations-Wayne State 
University, 1961]. Pp. 94. 

Conference sponsored by Institute of Labor 
and Industrial Relations (University of Michi- 
gan-Wayne State University), Labor and Indus- 
trial Relations Center of Michigan State 
University, and the Section on Labor Relations 
Law of the State Bar of Michigan. The 
participants at this conference discussed the 
position of unions, management and government 
in collective bargaining. 

12. QuineT, FeLtx. L’analyse des con- 
ventions collectives de travail: aspects mé- 
thodologiques. Exposé presenté . . . a l'occa- 
sion de 29éme Congres annuel de Il’ Associa- 
tion canadienne frangaise pour lavancement 
des sciences: Ottawa, le 27 octobre 1961. 
[Ottawa, 19627]. Pp. 7. 


Library also has translation with title, “The 
Analysis of Collective Agreements: Method- 
ological Aspects.” 


Discrimination in Employment 


13. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
Towards Racial Understanding; a Catalogue 
of Material on Racial Discrimination. 
Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1962. Pp. 16. 

Contains an explanation of the Canada Fair 
Employment Practices Act and of the education 
program against discrimination carried out by 
the federal Department of Labour. Includes a 
list of publications of the Department of 
Labour, films, both Canadian and American. 

14. U.S. CoNGREss. HOUSE. COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION AND LaBor. Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity. Hearings before the 
Special Subcommittee on Labor of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, House 
of Representatives, Eighty-seventh Congress, 
First Session, on Proposed Federal Legisla- 
tion to prohibit Discrimination in Employ- 
ment in Certain Cases because of Race, 
Religion, Color, National Origin, Ancestry, 
Age or Sex. Washington, GPO, 1962. 2 
vols. in Library’s set. 


Hearings held October 23, 1961 to January 
24, 1962. 


Economic Conditions 


15. AMERICAN STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION. 
BUSINESS AND ECONOMIC STATISTICS SEC- 
TION. Proceedings, 1961. Papers presented at 
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the Annual Meeting of the American Statis- 
tical Association, New York City, December 
27-30, 1961, under the Sponsorship of the 
Business and Economic Statistics Section. 
Washington, 1962. Pp. 383. 

Some of the topics discussed were business 
cycles, economic growth. unemployment statis- 
tics, full employment, inventory developments, 
government price statistics, the economic out- 
look, and the distribution of income. 

16. CONFERENCE ON ECONOMIC PROGRESS, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. Poverty and Deprivation 
in the United States; the Plight of Two-fifths 
of a Nation. Washington, 1962. Pp. 97. 

“One central theme runs throughout this 
study: A steady economic growth rate, high 
enough to maintain maximum employment and 


production, is the main road to the reduction 
of mass poverty and deprivation in America.” 


17. ORGANIZATION FOR EUROPEAN ECO- 
NOMIC CO-OPERATION. Europe and_ the 
World Economy. Eleventh Annual Econo- 
mic Review. Paris, 1960, Pp. 138. (Covers 
the period of 1958-1959.) 


18. UNITED NATIONS. DEPARTMENT OF 
ECONOMIC AND SocriAL AFFAIRS. Economic 
Developments in the Middle East, 1959- 
1961. Supplement to World Economic Sur- 
vey, 1961. New York, United Nations, 1962. 
PPaa) os 


19. UnirED NATIONS ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSION FOR EuRroPE. Economic Survey of 
Europe in 1961. Part 1. The European 
Economy in 1961. Geneva, 1962, Pp. 58, 8. 


Education 


20. FLEMING, WILLIAM GERALD. A Follow- 
up Study of Atkinson Students in Certain 
Non-degree Courses of Further Education 
beyond Secondary School. Toronto, Dept. of 
Educational Research, Ontario College of 
Education, University of Toronto, 1960. 
1 vol. (various pagings). 


21. McCorpic, WILLIAM J. Financing 
Education in Canada. Ottawa, Canadian 
Conference on Education, 1961. Pp. 61. 

A study prepared for the Canadian Con- 
ference on Education, Montreal, March 4-8, 
1962. Contents: The Cost of Education in 
Canada—Past and Present. Financing Publicly 
Supported Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion. The Cost of University Education. Equality 
of Opportunity among the Provinces. Who 
should Pay? 


22. MACEACHERN, DONALD GREGORY. 
Twenty Questions; a Quick Look at 90,000 
People: The Grade 9 Students in 800 Ontario 
Schools. Toronto, Dept. of Educational 
Research, Ontario College of Education. 
University of Toronto, 1960. Pp. 15. 


Summarizes the replies of approximately 
90,000 Grade 9 students in Ontario in 1959 
to a questionnaire containing certain items of 
a personal, family, and educational nature. 
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23. Stitvius, GEORGE HAROLD. Organizing 
Course Materials for Industrial Education, 
by G. Harold Silvius and Ralph C. Bohn. 
ist ed. Bloomington, IIl., McKnight & 
McKnight Pub. Co., 1961. Pp. 459. 


Intended as a college textbook to prepare 
those taking courses in industrial education. 
Contains information on curriculum guides, 
courses of study, and instructional material. 


Employees’ Benefit Plans 


24. U.S. BuREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Digest of One Hundred Selected Pension 
Plans under Collective Bargaining, Spring 
1961. Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 81. 

Information is presented in tabular form 
under such headings as: company, union and 
date of information; participation requirements; 
normal retirement; medium of funding; and 
administration. 

25. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Digest of Profit-sharing Savings, and Stock 
Purchase Plans, Winter 1961-62 (20 Selected 
Plans). Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 31. 


Describes principal features of 20 selected 
profit-sharing, savings, and stock purchase 
plans in effect in the winter of 1961-62. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


26. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
LEGISLATION BRANCH. Labour Legislation of 
the Past Decade; a Review of Developments 
in Canadian Labour Legislation in 1951- 
1960 Period. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1961. 
Pp. 8¢. 

A follow-up to “Fifty Years of Labour 
Legislation in Canada, pub. in 1950. Reprinted 
from the December 1960 and January to 
September 1961 issues of the LABOUR GAZETTE. 

Covers legislation with respect to labour 
standards, labour relations and trade union 
legislation, safety of persons and _ property, 
workmen’s compensation, equal opportunities 
for employment, apprenticeship, etc. 

27. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
GOVERNMENTAL LABOR OFFICIALS. Labor 
Laws and their Administration; Proceedings 
of the Forty-fourth Convention . . . held in 
Portland, Ore., August 28-31, 1961. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 164. 


28. U.S. BuREAU OF LaBoR STATISTICS. 
Labour Law and Practice in Venezuela. 
Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 39. 


29. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WAGE 
AND HOuR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS DIVISION. 
A Guide to Child-Labor Provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act (The Federal 
Wage and Hour Law). Washington, GPO, 
1962" Ppi24) 


30. U.S. NATIONAL LABOR RELATIONS 
BoarD. Rules and Regulations and State- 
ments of Procedure. Series 8, as amended. 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, 
as amended September 14, 1959. Washing- 
tonyIGROe196201Pp. 105, 
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31. U.S. WOMEN’S BUREAU. State Mini- 
mum-Wage Laws. Rev. ed. Washington, 
GPO, 1962. Leaflet. 


Labour Supply 


32. ASSOCIATION FOR THE INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT OF SOUTHERN ITALY. Trained 
Manpower Requirements for the Economic 
Development of Italy: Targets for 1975. 
Rome, Giuffre Editore, 1961. Pp. 91. 


33. CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR. 
ECONOMICS AND RESEARCH BRANCH. The 
Migration of Professional Workers into and 
out of Canada, 1946-1960. Ottawa, Queen’s 
Printer, 1962-Pp3r43: 


Analyzes the types of professional workers 
that immigrate to and emigrate from Canada, 
and evaluates the situation. 

34, Hovnge, AVNER. The Labor Force in 
Israel. Jerusalem, Falk Project for Economic 
Research in Israel, 1961. Pp. 88. 


35. TRAN. GOVERNMENTAL AFFAIRS INSTI- 
TUTE. High-Level Manpower Development 
in Iran. Study directed by T. Hillard Cox. 
Tehran, Iran, Governmental Affairs In- 
stitute, 1960. Pp. 83. 

Analyses future requirements for high-level 
manpower, determines the potential manpower 
resources from training facilities in Iran and 
its student training program abroad, and esti- 
mates the shortage of professional manpower 
that can be expected by 1963. Presents a num- 
ber of recommendations. 


36. NEW BRUNSWICK. DEPARTMENT OF 
LasBour. Seasonal Employment in New 
Brunswick, 1961. [Fredericton, 1961]. Pp. 
37: 


Outlines (1) the various provincial govern- 
ment measures taken to meet the problem of 
seasonal employment during the winter of 
1960/61; (2) the 1960/61 Federal-Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program; and (3) a 
pictorial and written account of the highlights 
of the 1960/61 winter construction program. 


Labouring Classes 


37. U.S. BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
AFFaIRS. Public Services International, by 
Joseph L. Harmon. Washington, GPO, 1962. 
Pp. 246. 


Describes history of the Public Services Inter- 
national, its structure, finance, membership, 
relations with other labour organizations, etc. 

38. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Labor in Chile. Washington, 1962. Pp. 50. 


39. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF Lasor. The 
American Worker’s Stake in Foreign Trade. 
Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 30. 


Manufactures 


40. ATLANTIC PROVINCES ECONOMIC 
COUNCIL. Incentives for Manufacturing In- 
dustries. Halifax, 1962. Pp. 24. 
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41. U.S. SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION. Management Aids for Small Manu- 
facturers: Annual No. 8. Washington, GPO, 
1962. Pp. 86. 

Partial Contents: Export Assistance Pro- 
grams of the U.S. Dept. of Commerce. Using 
Deferred Compensation in Small Business. Pro- 
viding Capital for your Firm. Steps in incor- 
porating a Business. Arbitration and the Small 
Businessman. Using Computer Services in Small 
Business. 


Minimum Wage 


The following four publications were 
issued by the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Divisions of the U.S. Department 
of Labor in Washington in 1962 and were 
published by the Government Printing Office: 


42. Handling and Processing of Agricul- 
tural Products. Data pertinent to an Evalua- 
_tion of Exemptions available under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. February 1962. 1 vol. 
(various pagings). 


43. Hotels and Motels. Data pertinent to 
an Evaluation of the Need for and Feasibil- 
ity of applying Statutory Minimum Wage 
and Maximum Hours Standards. February 
1962307, 01: 


44. Laundry and Cleaning Service. Data 
pertinent to an Evaluation of the Need for 
and the Feasibility of extending the Mini- 
mum Wage. January 1962. Pp. 66, 69. 


45. Restaurants and Other Food Service 
Enterprises. Data pertinent to an Evaluation 
of the Need for and Feasibility of applying 
Statutory Minimum Wage and Maximum 
Hours Standards. February 1962. Pp. 61, 53. 


Wages and Hours 


46. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Industry Wage Survey; Life Insurance, May- 
July 1961. Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 36. 


47. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Industry Wage Survey; Men’s and Boys’ 
Shirts (except Work Shirts) and Nightwear, 
May-June 1961. Washington, GPO, 1962. 
Pow: 


48. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Salaries for Selected Occupations in Services 
for the Blind, May 1961. Washington, GPO, 
1962. Pp: 29: 

Details of a nationwide survey of salaries 
for selected occupations in government and 
voluntary agencies offering direct client services 
for the blind. The survey was undertaken at the 
request of the American Foundation for the 
Blind. 


49. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Wage Chronology: Bethlehem Atlantic Ship- 
yards, 1941-62. Washington, GPO, 1962. 
Pp. 17. 
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Women—Employment 

50. CANADA. WOMEN’S BurREAU. Job 
Training for the Mature Woman entering 
or re-entering the Labour Force. Ottawa, 
1962. Pp. 44. 

Explains kinds of training required for occu- 
pations; provides provincial addresses to enquire 
about vocational correspondence courses; de- 
scribes training possibilities in 18 occupations 
and suggests where to write for further infor- 
mation about each occupation. 

51. U.S. WomeEN’s BuREAU. Careers for 
Women as Technicians. Washington, GPO, 
1961. fi.e., 1962]. Pp. 28. 


52. U.S. WoMEN’s BurEaAv. Who are the 
Working Mothers? Rev. ed. Washington, 
GPO>s, 19622 Leaflet. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


53. INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BOARDS AND COM- 
MISSIONS. Workmen’s Compensation Prob- 
lems; Proceedings, 47th Annual Convention 
of the International Association of Industrial 
Accident Boards and Commissions, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, November 12-16, 1961. 
Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 191. 


54. U.S. BurEAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
State Workmen’s Compensation Laws, a 
Comparison of Major Provisions with Rec- 
ommended Standards. Rev. ed. Washington, 
GPO, 1962. Pp. 43. 


Miscellaneous 


55. CANADIAN MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION. Sales Tax—-Canada; the Excise Tax 
Act, as amended, with Regulations issued 
by the Department of National Revenue and 
with Rulings and Regulations re Sales Tax 
and Other Excise Taxes. 10th ed. Toronto, 
1962. Pp. 504. 


56. CANADIAN TaX FOUNDATION. Corpo- 
rate Management Conference, Toronto, 
1962. Toronto, 1962. Pp. 69. 

The following topics were discussed: unem- 
ployment, labour union government, racial dis- 
crimination by unions, unemployment insurance, 
the role of labour history, wage determination, 
managerial practices, labour force analysis, and 
work rules. 

57. GREAT BRITAIN. STANDING COMMIT- 
TEE OF THE REHABILITATION AND RESETTLE- 
MENT OF DISABLED PERSONS. Services for 
the Disabled; an Account of the Services 
provided for the Disabled by Government 
Departments, Local Authorities, and Volun- 
tary Organisations in the United Kingdom. 
[2nd ed.]. London, HMSO, 1961. Pp. 97. 

OCH is the object of this book to present a 
simple, concise and factual account of the 
provision now made in the United Kingdom 


for the rehabilitation and resettlement of the 
disabled.” 
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58. KINGSTON, ONT. QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY. 
COMMERCE CLUB. The Commerceman, 
1962. Kingston, 1962. Pp. 80. 


Partial Contents: Looking Ahead at Canadian 
Labour Problems, by Claude Jodoin. Industrial 
Relations in the Decade Ahead, by Ronald S. 
Ritchie. The Impact of Automation on Man- 
power and Labour-Management Relations, by 
W. R. Dymond. The Impact of Unions, by 
H. D. Woods. The Need for Greater Co-opera- 
tion between Labour and Management, by 
James M. Macdonnell. Industrial Relations and 
the University, by W. Donald Wood. 


59. PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS SECTION. Enterprise and Politics 


in South Africa, by Heinz Hartmann. 
Princeton, 1962. Pp: 101. 


Deals with the relationship between business 
and government in South Africa. 


60. WALKER, NIGER. Morale in the Civil 
Service; a Study of the Desk Worker. Edin- 
burgh, University Press, [1962, c1961]. 
Pp. 302. 


The desk worker is someone in the ‘“Admin- 
istrative, General Executive and General Clerical 
Classes.” The author describes the result of a 
survey on employee morale in two British 
government departments and in two business 
firms. 





Employment and Earnings in Scientific and Technical Professions 


Median annual earnings in six scientific 
and technical professions increased 12 per 
cent, from $7,600 to $8,500, between 1958 
and 1961, it was found in the annual survey 
by the Department. The results of the survey 
have just been released in Professional Man- 
power Bulletin No. 12, Employment and 
Earnings in the Scientific and Technical 
Professions, 1958-1961. 

The statistics in the report deal mainly 
with employment and earnings of two of 
the six groups, engineering and science. 

More than 80 per cent of the engineers 
who responded in the 1961 survey were 
employed in private industry, 15 per cent in 
government, and the remainder in secondary 
schools and universities. In science, about 
50 per cent of the respondents were em- 
ployed in industry, nearly 25 per cent in 
government, and the remainder in secondary 
schools and universities. 

Median annual earnings in six main fields 
of specialization, in 1958 and 1961, and 
the percentage increase between those two 
years were: 


% 
1958 1961 Increase 

Agriculture ........ $5,900 $6,800 15 

Architecture ...... 8,800 9,500 8 

Engineering ...... 8,000 8,800 10 

POLestrye. ee 6,700 7,600 13 

SCICTICE pelea ...Neo. 7,300 8,400 Pe 
Veterinary Medi- 

>, ae ee 7,100 8,000 13 


Median monthly starting salaries for 1962 
bachelor graduates are also shown in the 
bulletin. For graduates in scientific and 
technical courses these were mainly between 
$400 and $435, except in veterinary medi- 
cine, where the median starting salary was 
$500 a month. 

Median monthly starting salaries for 1962 
engineering and science graduates were 
about $430; for graduates in agriculture, 
architecture and forestry, about $400. 
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About the same levels of starting salaries 
were Offered by government, industry and 
educational institutions. 


Earnings of engineers in 1961 were: in 
private industry, $9,000; in universities, 
$8,600; in government, $7,800. 


Earnings of scientists in 1961 were high- 
est in university work, the median being 
$9,500, followed by work in industry, at 
$8,600, and work for governments, $8,000. 


By years since graduation with a bachelor 
degree, earnings of engineers in 1961 rose 
steadily from $5,600 one year after gradua- 
tion to $7,200 five years after and $8,800 
ten years after. 


Only 10 per cent of engineers had a 
postgraduate degree but almost half of the 
scientists had either a master’s or doctor’s 
degree. Earnings of scientists with a doc- 
torate have advanced from $8,500 in 1958 
to $10,100 in 1961. The earnings of those 
with a master’s degree rose from $7,400 in 
1958 to $8,700 in 1961. The increase for 
those with a bachelor’s degree was from 
$6,700 to $7,600 in the same period. 


Forty per cent of the engineering respond- 
ents earned from $7,000 to $10,000 in 
1961. Thirty per cent earned from $10,000 
to $25,000 and 2 per cent earned more 
than $25,000. 


Of the scientists who responded, more 
than 40 per cent were earning between 
$7,000 and $10,000, and 30 per cent earned 
from $10,000 to $25,000. Only 1 per cent 
earned more than $25,000. 


Nearly 75 per cent of the engineers were 
employed in Ontario (48 per cent) and 
Quebec (26 per cent). Median annual earn- 
ings were $8,800 in Ontario, $9,100 in 
Quebec. 

Professional Manpower Bulletin No. 12 
may be obtained from the Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa, catalogue No. L2-2012, at 25 cents 
a copy. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-3—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income..... 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 
Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices. 

Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts 





A—Labour Force 


TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 20, 1962 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 
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Canada Region Quebec Ontario Region Columbia 
Awe MoE JIKOIROS 5 don akuouaneenahoodcc 6, 609 608 1, 839 2,403 1, 160 599 
1 Ci es Saree na in ae em rene 4,801 452 1,368 1,707 837 437 
Wiomnens #26 > aceteedee. ot. 2 mnie ott 1,808 156 471 696 B25 162 
WA 1.0 GATS ee eeces ves u eres eed skenstevmueten els 616 71 204 181 117 43 
DS DARVCATSS co nOee ester reri eae 822 88 272 262 137 63 
GY} SWS TEN GD bins .cunaud dboee soo COs or 2,998 254 843 1,118 507 276 
A GARViGALS ents ee aiiets sara. etemensde 1,959 177 476 754 354 198 
65 years and OVeL)..5..-4..-- 62> >: 214 18 44 88 45 19 
POMPEY OCs cso SERIE oie ao noisier et g@atenin's 6,326 566 Te ex) Pa BY G) ia 564 
MHC SS als cae, MERE to's 5 Semen er ac Crease norco 4,573 417 I el 1,653 816, 410 
WSTRINS hoo aca Oe crea alas Corea nes Din Tide 149 453 682 315 154 
INGRAM so cot ob6 Asn bows e oad 649 45 123 156 300 25 
NOn-AcriCH TUTE gee lel: ete ta 5,677 521 1, 607 2,179 831 539 
Paid LW OLKers sets ssh ero w ewes: 5, 203 472 1, 456 2,016 774 485 
Moenner ese eee oe wet Bek Goes 3, 625 337 1,045 1,389 509 345 
WWi@haalia4 olan aa dose TAREE ore ner 1,578 135 All 627 265 140 
Rinerimiovedrs..pancutoe cect eew wees es ah 283 42 109 68 29 35 
IN PE eiceco bo  CR OE aI TR a 228 35 91 54 Ml 27 
\WKoreal ily no aog OO DUO COO ea amnoO me On 55 3 18 14 2 
Persons not in the Labour Force......... 5, 682 635 1,685 1,889 936 537 
OY Coreen ee ese eae ats a CS ae ae ere 1,308 167 370 409 224 138 
VOTH Peer aeerian fcrmeretetGacas aero 4,374 468 1,315 1, 480 712 399 








* Less than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 22, 1962 
(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








20-64 years 


14-19 65 years 
Total y ees Men Women an a 





persons | Married Other Married Other Bereons 





Population 14 years of age and over™).....| 12,291 1,842 3,597 947 3,679 902 1,324 
{ONCE a2 oe cee eee sas 6, 609 616 3, 480 812 862 625 214 
tottus ee 6,326 555 3,362 747 847 608 207 

Unemployed. - sancti sce. here 283 61 118 6d 15 il ee 
NotinJsbourmtorcessescse seer 5, 682 1; 226 117 135 2,817 277 1,110 

articipati te (2) 

ie 1960, Gotober PAU Se Mn cree eA 53.8 33.4 96.7 85.7 23.4 69.3 16.2 
Sepremi ber 22.e-- .cs.che seeker 54.1 34.0 96.8 86.4 23.9 69.5 16.9 


Unemployment rate®) 
1962's October 207" ee otek ee on 
September’22/7 nate. ates eee 


> 
owe) 





G) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 

(2) The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 

®@) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 

* Less than 10,000 unemployed. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED OCTOBER 20, 1962 
(Estimates in thousands) 
Sourcse: DBS Labour Force Survey 
SS ———————————0—0—0—0NS0NnS=~aooeee eee 
October September October 
1962 





1962 1961 

Asawa unemployed ssc. deacmado<euis dsc Gas aeRO. ee 283 260 318 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days. .)).......2.5. 28s....0 ee 16 13 13 
Without: workand seeking work...) 2@'s'....:4s20ts..... 4s en 267 247 305 
Seeking full-time work.......:....:. Were de A SEIDEL Bion ioe 257 237) 280 
peeking part-time wotlk: «ct cepeee sss. boa as ee 10 10 25 
Seeking under 1 month.:.....4ocee os sco debate... ee ee 92 90 95 
Seeking ‘Il—3 months!ty2.....cb eee. sch en sc eee 95 77 102 
Neeking#—6 months ress :.. oi dicth ei esec chs th eect cog ee By 30 47 
Seeking more than’ 6 months, sess -. 40.5 ce ae os. ee 48 50 61 
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B—Labour Income 


TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INC OME 
Nore: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
($ Millions) 


Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


SE ees 
ee eoSSSSsSsSsSsS90mo\s> 


Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals 






























Trans- ; 
ee ond Ri ieee C ieee ae 
ont + anu- torage onstruc-| Public ‘ 
Mining facturing z and Forestry tion utilities Trade nine rae 
cetion®) ment) | income 
1957—Total.... 535 4,838 1,661 336 Teil! 277 3,920 683 
1958—Total.... 527 4, 823 1, 685 270 ieeale/ 307 4,303 (OR 
1959—Total.... 552 5, 096 1,785 288 1,279 332 4,653 746 
1960—Total.... 551 5,188 1,806 326 1, 245 344 5,019 79) 
1961—Total... | 545 5,348 1, 862 285 i, 220 356 5,475 827 
1961— 
August....... 46.2 459.3 162.2 75.4 373.8 91.9 psyieiel| 2a 9 
September...} 46.3 464.6 IGE etka Lorliqae co eeoan cliage cobsscolloiroto ac anggucootns | sobne ber Ay 
October......| 46.3 463.0 (EOE = Why oe eri lnens UAP eta ou aanel ceca coudlippa cee toes. fee 9 
November...| 46.2 458.8 158.1 Spel 311.5 89.9 1,413.5) 211.9 aul 
December...; 45.5 451.3 TIGPOREO em I 5 eitedkes ereuth [eens ene he Aes Gat cloca [isto creme Peareee crchorie Ieaaecrere 8 
1962— 
January......| 45.8 450.7 Use Ote Roe Oe ee al A op cccl acre heed fic Ul mcm nidin eld os ce ecboe Ince rane xu 
February....| 45.2 455.9 15200 68.2 255.6 89.7 1,421.5 | 212.0 sd 
anc cseest 45.6 461.1 TOES? ina weeecantlingun Ameorel|sunace}cocllganaguacl|>sooccgDUb|lnduaccot a) 
Ager leach an oe 2 45.1 469.0 Pee efes e Ns ck nto iceetaas theta oth pS aie enone we ann deere ee 2 8 
Win ghrrs tae 47.0 481.7 160.1 65.7 B3an2 93.3 1,475.0) | 218.4 ell 
UNC ee.< sets 48.2 492.1 POPC < Wesco s Meee la wide ls vee atte ose > ae eee cae cts eran aS ein erates: 2 
whi Wes os a= 48.7 485.0 RGD tN eee ee Rie la) hie Seas sachs CRASS aes acre aay eck ao a 
Augustt...... 48.4 490.1 TOGT doe eh Secs ok Gee | b aa, ee: | SN oan 9 





@Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 


(2)Includes post office wages and salaries. 


(3)Figures in ‘ 4 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at August 1962 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 3,029,353. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for 
whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate 
to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 
Source: Employment and Payrolls (DBS) 





























Industrial Composite “) Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
(1949-100) Average (1949-100) Average 
Year and Month Average Won Average Wren 
Employ- bef and Employ- bn pene and 
ment Se Salaries ment ae Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
1907 eae es Oe Se ee 122.6 158.1 67.93 115.8 159.1 69.94 
LOS SEs on ee oe ee Er 117.9 163.9 70.43 109.8 165.3 72.67 
OD Oi ea acd tate ects alo OER: Oe, 171.0 73.47 teal To) 75.84 
LOGO Lees oe os. che heen, een eee 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
LO) 0 oA a PgR net it Be St Gia i a 118.1 181.8 781 108.9 183.6 80.73 
1961— 
ENUOUSG bi Oe ON. eee ate ee 123.9 182.2 78.27 Tis. 1 182.9 80.42 
September... maset ce as non eee ue 123% 183.3 78.75 112.8 184.6 81.15 
October ante ode eect eon ee 122.9 183.9 79.02 UAB 186.0 81.79 
ING@Wernl DET. ohocctvatceccoir ae ete ee 1206 183.5 78.82 110.9 186.2 81.87 
IDecem berse nn sna. ceo 117.8 179.4 77.08 107.9 182.3 80.16 
1962— 
JEUUIAT Vee Ne an cece ya ooo 11532 184.5 79.27 108.5 187.1 82.28 
Neébriary, «on 0 tee he Coen 114.7 186.7 80.21 108.9 188.2 82.74 
Marchi. cee.) cee ate ae mee 115.2 WSS 80.41 109.6 189.3 83.23 
ATi Balt. ee Saas Bea el lee 116.7 186.7 80.21 110.4 189.0 83.11 
Mas sai.0.3 RO Se eee ies 188.1 80.79 WB ae 190.4 83.72 
PUNE, aoe ee ne ar ee ee ee 125.0 188.7 81.05 116.4 190.4 83.72 
Ui Shor ec aoe ean. Sue ey ied ri eee 125.8 188.3 80.90 115.5 189.1 83.13 
Augustt. Artes: te eee 126.8 188.2 80.85 ie 188.2 82.73 








“Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 

*Revised. 


tPreliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 









































Employment Index Numbers Average Weekly Wages 
and Salaries 
Area 
Aug. July Aug. Aug. July Aug. 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 
New ioundland sett ta. Lene | te trons cee ncc wa aeiceteers 147.0 150.5 142.8 ono2 73.59 Pfeil 
IBrinces hu ciyver duis ane veeeceree ani crckereneiacienu: tae cnaceersl 155.8 158.1 149.7 57.74 Diels 55.79 
IN| GNIEEN RSV O H Feit ih en etna SO eer Al Oe OER Me 98.8 97.6 99.1 66.34 66.59 64.13 
Newebriunswitksns © anced hes meee Rtn tamererie 110.2 109.0 IR}. 5) 65.17 66.01 62.35 
OUCH eC hee Meera ae tee  ace cia amara cies ial 125.9 124.7 78.19 Cea 75.15 
OMntaniosss - wes ore ee ee ee i AeA Seas 126.3 IPDS IPM Se 84.16 84.26 81.82 
Misi ba Sele Bee. tReet rota clea cre ate uted ates 117.8 116.1 116.2 76.37 76.29 73.99 
Saka cvehewalttyy ckc tee cme itn ton et iets cial can neers 1i3bia2 135.3 132.8 77.60 Hea 74.50 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories) 169.1 168.2 166.0 82.06 81.95 81.66 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 123.7 123.6 118.9 87.29 87.93 84.08 
Canad ae cy ee eeee oe eee dee ee 126.8 125.8 123.9 80.85 80.90 78.27 
Urban areas 

SPONSE ee ic accent os ath. o dite Aa ape Memernare 151.2 149.2 145.2 61.70 61.60 58.11 
SV.Cneyed . MA Meora coe ete amistad cite avusceepretesns fell 82.5 76.1 79.91 82.62 viva) 
Blgilifiaicnrt erie eet tes ee ed MR a clans ehegattes ares peal 1242 123.6 68.15 67.86 66.23 
HY aS YORVONO ha, Patek: &, ie ch RIERA ROG SOs een ENED Once Sac eaen: CRS ar i es} jl AC) 109.3 62.34 62.92 60.74 
Sa) © LTP mere eee LE ac state hot ate 106.6 LOTR 108.9 66.41 66.69 62277 
Ghicoutimi= wong Were Maree ss (scale iss Sade. 114.8 115.3 116.0 97.54 99.83 95.96 
CANNET SEX) ain, : By ei ei ebO. 4 bon dc Oe Ne ios, aimetono eet Stoia ear 124.7 1227 120.1 69.68 69.61 67.35 
SHerbroolce ee fer ee en ak oh Sete alin dhs, Pelee aie WALA) 110.2 109.7 68.62 67.42 65.17 
Sie yong an ee Re eee Rt eB ccs ict chet Aer aiau chs, eschcxey aa ore 89.6 106.4 109.5 88,22 90.16 86.44 
MSP GGLE LE Vere Pee ce = eR: GG coatnte ec eats hd eget eye crete 120.5 120.4 116.6 74.89 74.46 73.49 
DP riaanim oncdvallew eee eerie rede bctic dees coo 83.7 81.1 80.4 66.06 65.65 63.22 
Mion tres | ee Meee 8 oe EL. te eae 129.2 ASy il 125.8 89.31 80.17 ieee 
Oistaave GL lee See ee ee Sed cin a earns 140.3 138.7 135.0 76.24 Wo. Ul 73.28 
IG aed iO) sleet Arno cc eer b Rene ask Sb) © CIAIDE DONG CO) 2a DNR OL ELS A OR 122.3 IPAS A 12202 79.58 80.16 77.89 
PEERS DOFOUL HS Meat ot Mtr Re ak cre ee RNs Sc tere ato erst 98.3 97.0 90.5 90.22 89.30 85.41 
Oplisina feet ee en EM cele MS ocd epee o> 139.9 12 fet 158.3 93.00 96.12 92.85 
SEOROUDO Se Re ee ie tate iat Mee sienacs Bega Rea ne 139.1 138.6 134.9 85.05 85.23 82.51 
letra htore sen ea I oe Cae Orc ae Sas 114.5 116.0 110.3 90.26 90.76 87.57 
See Ga tharines eesti: ano eee: cakiiotn waien iis. 104.5 109.8 92.24 93.31 89.49 
Nia verre tia Gh eee, eh. Te oe ct treet vapuiar poets eters 114.9 106.2 108.7 Vl oay: 78.80 Ha Wel 
Branthor de mee ago ee cea sce ays Sora acv ohare 85.9 83.7 82.5 74.86 76.14 fonoo 
Giantess Ge. ens, Mae yal o B icetian iat aera meee Ore WA ef 126.9 a} 76.65 76.56 74.33 
(QUAY Die et Ee Re. he att RR Ra, ey oi Mea eA re a 115.8 116.7 108.9 72.68 Hee Wl 70.77 
1 GUrCelaVeliVele Ae sft) |! Mee UN gs 6 RNA Ne Gita tierra aac cae ame 133.4 1387 124.1 78.13 75.44 74.7 
SEIKO WOLSTRN Pn Beaks oO oe bent Gils cho Tommi did cil ol Oke Oech ale areo 144.3 144.3 150.1 92.62 93.00 92.41 
4 Rig HECUITTD Sits © Pets cs SRE Slits ou uy Ao IRA Eee ete: © Go Behe Rie 91.2 91.1 93.4 73.08 72.40 71.38 
HB (05010 (olor oe, esc ae ee Mice teen ate bt Oe Sea Ai 139.4 139.8 132.6 77.67 77.34 ToC 
Sarria eee eM cee ied oun Lic atgs hededbt Patate wide aaut chang A ews 136.6 134.9 103.74 104.91 101.81 
WET CL ROT oR AR ca be oe Cena See rd eee erat Mae oe TSS) 10e2 73.4 90.53 89.49 86.95 
Sail GaOte «Mari Our kee anit ochre eon es 154.1 154.8 148.8 102.30 100.59 104.91 
TMovan \ailbeenae——l operas auele., Ao mdiis ait oo board dian baAo oInae Wale) oe} 114.9 116.9 81.42 80.66 81.86 
WET COE ee re eae enone Oeics ater hs oebekede Checeqarcl ganctetenc sts TASyaa! 113.3 114.2 72.88 2a 70.92 
Dyer aise a Attic (nA oe are 2 Cho. 3 RIN Gre canumacno Choke ean ro eee 147.1 147.2 143.1 (Avent 76.06 71.80 
Soe COOnt: SR AAE act ec act pam eben eos 3 146.2 aes 145.2 72.02 72.79 69.12 
Winton Gomes ae ee eee aes aoa: Disa 210.8 DOtell eee 77.47 76.20 
COSIB tiny Ae AOE as en RO rites SCP marches Pectiatenes 185.9 186.5 178.2 81.87 81.20 Vina) 
Vian CONV CLE en oe nee oe Spee icin: Seb meehcne a 119.3 119.1 116.6 85.34 86.33 83.25 
EVA LONLE: Nae AO Re eae eh cbc need Sas oteh gece ven 121.8 2282 Hg133.3 79.20 78.74 76.52 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 
(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, D.B.S. 
Norte: Information for other industries is given in Employment and Payrolls 























Employment Average Weekly Wages 
Cae and Salaries 
Aug. July Aug. Aug. July Aug. 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 
Minitig, 3:33:42 i eee 120.5 121.2 120.2 98.82 98.76 95.00 
Metal minine™ cc oe eens ee EE cle 136.1 136.7 136.0 | 100.65 | 100.10 97.36 
Gold. Wii. oe ee ee ee 69.9 70.8 72.4 81.57 80.24 79.28 
Othermetalat. (cue. oh ae) eee 197.7 198.0 195.3 | 106.93 | 106.71 | 103.61 
Weis. 0 stare. 0. cere ee eee Oe 83.0 84.3 82.4 | 103.44 | 104.36 97.21 
Coal 2 Ghtks tc ee AL re. ee 37.7 39.7 39.2 75.78 80. 43 72.86 
Oiland natural gasch ee, ke ee. ee eee 268.3 266.5 268.0 | 119.33 | 118.95 | 112.50 
Rrioecn thal sels de een es ee 160.2 159.3 159.5 84.81 82.61 
Mantifacturing |. ..ccc0s he. cs ba heen cle. eee ee 117.1 115.5 113.1 8 A 
Durableioodss<scac see as cc ce eee ee eae oe 119.2 118.3 LB. 7 - 3 80.54 aris 
Non-durable. 2oods.2n.8 6: 2. eee. eee oe 115.4 113.1 112.6 76.74 77.52 74.70 
Hood and beverages: sen ne sa: ce soe ecce Saat. oe 133.2 Alief 129.6 CORT2 72.26 68.07 
Meat products. |... Seo0t...). eae ee 138.0 137.6 140.8 82.65 82.96 80.65 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables...... 209.2 148.7 177.9 54.73 57.09 49.71 
Grainimill productsseave. ons eee se tee 99.9 100.9 104.2 82.48 83.94 79.28 
Bread and other bakery products................ 113.8 113.4 113.6 69.79 70.28 67.88 
Distilled and malt liquors......................-] 97.5 100.4 103.4 | 100.95 | 101.55 99.05 
Tobacco and tobacco products....................., 81.1 81.7 80.2 86.72 86.55 84.16 
Rubber products, .;c.s.55 a dbk ee 108.1 105.6 99.9 85.19 85.96 85.22 
Leather producta.....0: i. .5. Sane. ee 89.1 88.9 80.6 55.99 55.53 55. 83 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)................. 96.3 97.1 96.3 54.19 54.14 53.38 
Textile products (except clothing).................. 82.7 81.6 79.3 66.72 65.79 64.88 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods............. 74.6 7) (Biel 63.39 61.38 62.68 
Woollen ga0ds...6;.Weosts sof act ob eae 63.3 63.1 62.9 62.68 62.08 61.08 
Synthetic textiles and silk.......................] 92.7 91.5 85.1 72.91 72.07 70.56 
@lothing (textile and fur) .).....neee oe ke Cee: 94.9 91.7 92.6 ZnO 51.63 51.62 
Men's clothing. -....8¢s6)...|. 2000... cee 98.2 94.6 93.0 50.56 49.84 49.79 
Women’s clothing; 2:1)%....,.e. eee 102.5 97.2 103.5 55.04 53.88 53.92 
Knit goods !....0..968...... Alt... eke mee 73.6 72.8 | 52.21 50.23 | 50.88 
Wood products’... 800. .:... hae. .ode 114.9 114.7 111.5 71.38 71.10 69.46 
Savweand planing mills... seen ee eee er 118.8 119.4 116.9 72.67 72.63 70.39 
Hariture:s@... J Aes... ee eee 119.5 116.7 113.6 71.03 70.02 70.04 
Otheriwood products arn... ae oo eee 85.8 86.7 81.4 63.34 63.22 61.38 
Paper product@.!.../.. 5/00... Bin eee. 131.0 129.9 128.5 97.80 98.72 94.96 
iPulplandepaner millstsge.. 0255: eee 2 eee eye 1 131.0 130.2 105.19 106.11 101.95 
Other paper products..........-......seeceseu ees 128.4 | 127.3 124.4 | 79.59 | 80.49 | 77.80 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 125.7 126.2 123.9 90. 84 90.61 87.68 
Iron and steel products...........sssssseees sce e ee, 112.1 111.8 105.6 95.49 95.75 93.08 
Agricultural implements.......................-.| 47.4 58.7 62.3 97.85 | 100.39 90. 89 
Fabricated and structural steel.................. 164.5 164.7 153.2 96.22 96.34 92.01 
Hardware AIG LOO]SM ats. ca. eee oe eee 109.9 109.6 101.0 83.51 82.70 81.66 
Heating and cooking appliances.................. 110.6 108.7 101.8 81.75 82.97 80. 64 
Tron castings. Fok... 5.0 ee ee 97.2 97.5 92.3 90.38 90.79 89.90 
Machinery, industrials, ...0..2.H0 a..dictemeene 129.5 124.3 116.5 91.31 91.89 88.08 
Primary iron and steel.....................--..- 130.2 129.2 120.4 | 109.46 | 108.73 | 109.50 
Sheet metal products.........,....0eh sai te Ao 123.0 110.1 97.11 96.38 | 91.14 
Wire and wire products.......................... 111.2 112.9 111.9 95.21 95.31 93.62 
Transportation equipment................0.0.0. 00. 106.0 101.5 | 104.2 | 95.04 | 95.25 | 90.96 
Aircraft and parts. 4.0/1.... ahh... oho. 253.4 251.5 255.9 96.83 96.92 92.86 
Motor, veliielés.; (8009... MON... a 86.2 80.1 92.0 | 109.69 | 112.28 | 102.80 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories..............| 110.6 93.1 103.5 | 93.23 90.94 | 89.99 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment............ 56.5 57.2 58.3 84.47 85.93 84.02 
Shipbuilding and repairing....................... 148.1 146.2 129.5 90.52 90.34 82.60 
Non-ferrous metal products..............0..0.0000. 130.1 127.9 124.5 | 95.34 | 95.11 93.90 
Aluminum products..............-...0 02sec eee. 147.9 148.8 144.9 92.48 91.93 90.63 
Brass and copper products....................0.. 105.4 | 105.6 104.8 | 91.29 | 90.26 | 90.74 
Nuuélting awd refiningit:...)..40ehe «0k. yee 146.7 147.3 140.4 104.17 104.02 101.92 
Electrical apparatus and supplies................... 150.9 149.6 135.1 89.40 88.95 87.99 
Heavy electrical machinery..................... 111.5 110.9 100.7 97.36 97.00 94.59 
Telecommunication equipment.................. 279.7 | 270,6 | <235,5°:1) 87/2001] a earegu | msone 
Non-metallic mineral products.....................| 149.7 157.8 148.5 89.11 88.39 8 | 
Clay pioduuts> . nteeen pene es ae 99.0 98.3 93.3 | 79.06 | 78.45 | 77:36 | 
Glass and glass products........................ 130.0 169.2 158.2 84.52 82.76 4 at | 
Products of petroleum and coal............ 0.2.0... 142.7 | 144.2 | 138.5 | 120.96 | 120.51 | 116.21 
Petroleum refining and products.................| 144.6 146.0 141.3 | 122.25 | 121.7 8 
Chemical products/0 4 .coce lee 133.0 136.3 132.6 98.00 98°70 38 3 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations... 122.9 192.0° | 11907 | 86.30 |) 85.720) Ba.Bt 
Acids, alkalis and salts.......................... 146.1 165.8 158.5 | 110.25 | 109.55 
mother chemical products... ca 1326 | 133.3 | i301 | g7cet | gsiga | 94.79 
: os vee manufacturing industries............. 148.0 144.8 142.6 TBP 73.36 71.01 
ONS SEU CUON Cea deus. ockict tem incta cts ML ee 5 
Building and general engineering................... iat / hie re a8 4 _ a 2 35 
Highways, bridges and streets. 0000 0000000000.00, 52.0 | 51:3 | ised | gras | 7073 | 73.33 
Aas and motor transportation................. 142.5 141.7 139.7 86.87 85.47 83.89 
Hotels and restaurants................0. ce ate ha ae - e 7 ares 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants............... 133.3 132.7 125.2 49.71 49 id 48 ia 
Industrial composite. ................0. cece cece eee 126.8 125.8 123.9 80.85 80.90 78.27 
pee a ee oe 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS) 
Norte: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings (DBS) 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Le — — — — OOOO 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 











August Jul August August July August 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 
$ $ $ 

Newton An Geperr mit ereplgei octane clo Bt 39.8 40.2 1.61 1.57 1.66 
ING WAS CORIA Etter eee eke see doce eased oc 41.0 41.4 40.8 1.61 1.61 1.54 
IN(oe SARE) yall is eed as apteeen Er oomeEe te 41.9 42.1 40.0 1.53 1.61 1.50 
(OTS eter ial rt ng eae Pee Ee oe 42.0 41.6 42.0 1.69 1.70 1.64 
CORA s'5A ta ac CON Oe OED GED Be Omer 41.1 41.1 41.0 1.95 1.96 1.92 
MOD er LL Gi Me te i RT neg Sehr ah 2 arsats ar 40.2 40.2 40.1 1.75 1.738 1.72 
Sacicatche wane terete eter tierce 38.6 38.9 38.2 1.96 1.98 1.94 
ANUS SEHEO), = + Be eee arctan Goo Gey aie 40.1 40.2 40.1 1.96 1.98 1.95 
Bris Comm pig ey 6 goa bv slate esiele o> 37.5 37.8 36.9 2.27 2.27 2.18 
ie ee ee ee te "eee 

4) Includes Northwest Territories. 

(2) Includes Yukon Territory. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 
(Hourly-Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 








Industry 





Marg hs. eeete chins ano oR eas lv ous ME 


Wuelse: opie ies ao. sea Ree ee che eee 


Oilland natural gases ees oe eee ae tee 
INonsineta lien ouctasae seek vata lerd emer tee 
Manufacturing 2a. 0... 3.55: 88.23 con bees domed’ 
Diunable: 2 oods testament eer 
INion=durableszo0ds'..cds es «Bisco one yee oc dee 
Hoodvandibeverar Sates cme nets oni 
Meat productaw ge. a4. uta ate. be ae 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. 
Graininilliproductssy 4. eee ee 
Bread and other bakery products........... 
Distilledliquorsee sade eee ee es 
Malti Liquorss oe see nce oe eta enter 
Tobacco and tobacco products............... 
nub berproductss..eee see tee eee oan 
Leather products, s.:..2s-re ee eece he on ee 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)......... wae 
Other leather products.....................- 
Textile products (except clothing)............ 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods....... 
(Woollen soodsiss...2eeeee ete ieee ee 
Synthetic textiles and silk.................. 
Clothing (textile andsfur),...-.202..--4.--0ace 
Menge clotliunies snr ciecy acter recensione 
Women siolothings,njsnnias acerca aaa 
Heri BOOUSE ape eas Oe cl ay ee ae OR Ie 
+Woodtproductss..csnk com eee eens 
Saw and planing mills o..04steee cece ce 
IRUITIIU UI. Ore BE cin a Pe Rea 
Other wood productse: asssce eer eee 
Raper prodactamet a avi acee een i eee 
Ralp and paperanian ne sci ere marae 
Otheripaper products). 265. .c cee eee oaen 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. .... 
*Iron and steel products...............0.e0cee- 
Agricultural implements...................- 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 
Dard ware and) tools... soon coccueovstavepemvencs tier 


TE ae ee 
Wire and cable 


* Durable manufactured goods industries. 
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Average Weekly Average Hourly Average Weekly 
Hours Earnings Wages 
Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. | July | Aug. | Aug. | July | Aug. 
1962 | 1962 1961 1962 | 1962 | 1961 1962 1962 | 1961 
$ $ $ $ $ $ 

42.0; 41.8) 42.1 |} 2.19 | 2.19 | 2.10 | 91.75 | 91.57 | 88.66 
42.2.) 41.7 |) 4202) | 2027 New2o28 | 2219m) 95.7501 95.04 | e202), 34 
438°) 42.0 0 42,00 We 250) eel (O0 wie (onl (Os O2amiae Somme oROS 
41.8) 41.5] 42.1] 2.46] 2.47-| 2.36 102.84 |102.55 | 99.55 
39.8 | 41.4] 40.9} 2.11] 2.08 | 1.97 | 83.75 | 86.08 | 80.76 
39.8) 42n7 ie Ae Se) | Malate elagon|| (ocvon| elo «Conley sO 
39.7 | -89.2 | 40.6)) 2.52 | 2051 || 2533.) 99.88 |) 98.43 |) 94.61 
43.2 | 42/8 |) 4dcl ie 1293 WeeleG4)| st Ole San48nles2 oi | mesoeol 
41.0) 41.0) 40.9 | 1.86) 1.87] 1.82 | 76.24 | 76.72 | 74.26 
AVA || ANTa al 2) 22037) 22. 020. 98 83-92) 183. 8h ste 6 
40.7 pa0o|)  40kGae Le COs Sele 3e |) TeO fe OOO2e a0. US elmo eGo 
40.9) 4007 |) 3957 19 1.56 | 15627) > 1955") 63064") 65.94 | Gia70 
40.8; 40.5] 40.6] 1.93 | 1.94] 1.88] 78.62 | 78.55 | 76.35 
ADT | 89.6) Siew 1.17 | 1.26 | 1.20 | 49.87 | 49.97 | 44.45 
A058} 4258 |) 42560" 1283) 1eSon) VET 7876, 46979. Loner oma) 
Ale) | Ale 9 alee IeOt nla oan |e ede G3hOSm mote 6 7am Ocal 
41.4 | 39.2 | 40.2} 2.15 | 2.15 | “2.05 | 89.01 | 84.28 | 82.45 
3950 | ©4003 1) 40598) 2534) 22338] 2edae| 92 Gan oo. Tn moon ze 
A052) ae0nl 1 40s ele 2, Ol 920028) SIeO5M S07 7eeel- O9nlmenonor 
41.5} 41.3] 42.4] 1.90] 1.94] 1.87 | 79.03 | 80.16] 79.36 
A005] a0e4 WAU Se S27 seo 7a ieee Oo leoOeeo lat semen laps 
40.9} 41.0] 41.8] 1.22} 1.22 | 1.18 | 49.99'| 50.20} 49.49 
£0) tml S829 141 5a" 1538) 1a 7e esha -bb7308|05540 9 ae bOs20 
42u00\| alee e2 Onan 42a en eat 1.38 | 60.59 | 58.89 | 58.58 
40.8} 39.0] 41.6] 1.46] 1.44] 1.41 | 59.49 | 56.33 | 58.76 
43.0} 45.2 | 43.39) 1532) 9153101 120m R57 56n spool soon 02 
43.8 | 438.0) 43.415 1.51 1.50 | 1.45 | 66.02 | 64.45 | 63.05 
30.9 || 88h2 |) 39.8) le Lecce eleole lel Om e472 72nd 6 G5n|mAon To 
BEAT ont oot Om leat 1.20 | 1.18 | 46.30 | 45.29 | 45.30 
30.0 | P8007 |) a8. 4) | loco eeleoon|= (e285) 750.02 48059 moma: 
41.8 | 40.7 | 41.99)° 1:14 ]:91.13°] 110°) 47.64°) 46,80 | =46.13 
41.6 | 41.4] 41.5] 1.64] 1.64] 1.60 | 68.36 | 67.79 | 66.38 
ANE T | A0RT |) 40549 | 1874) ete 7S0 e608! On 79R 7 0e4salmagelO 
432 Db | 42.90 4a bom e165 2) || eaeo 1.49 | 66.10 | 64.81 | 65.89 
42.4) 42.4 | 41,99) 1°38)" 1,87 | 1.34% 68.45") 68.90 | 956.31 
A123 | WAL See Al One 2223) eon 4al eel eiiGe| G2sa Imo oN GR meson) 
41.3) 41.7 |) 403°) 2.41 | 2.41.) 199334 @0.31"100-78 aan S2 
41.6 | 42.01) 41.071" 1,76 |e" 76a) 2270) 72 ogee aa rca | eres 
38.7 | 38.9 | 39,2] 2.82 | 2-005) 2:29" 89.745) 89,54 | 67-25 
41,5 | 41.8 |) 4193)1 > 2.10} 219) “35184 60.89% 61 oo | eee 
40.4) 42.0) 37.7 | 2.09 | 2.19 | 2.16 | 84.19 | 92.14 | “81.38 
41.8) 41.1 | 40:41) 2:14 |°°2:13'] 95104 89.41) 87.57 | 8402 
42.9) 42.6) 41,071" 1:80 191280} 179) 97.399) 76.67 | 74007 
41.5) 40.8 |) 40074" 1784 7° Shi) TSE 76.407) 77. 5s | S78 et 
41.9 | 42.3] -42.4/1" 9707 |" 2507)| 2.044 86.80) 87.71 | “86245 
41.9} 42.3] 41.4] 2.05] 2.04] 1.98 | 85.79 | 86.40 | 81.94 
40.0 | 40.4] 41.4] 2.62] 2.59 | 2.55 1104.71 |104.62 | 105.65 
43.5.) 942.7 | 41577) 2.18 |! 2.18)|- 2.09) 64.69) 03.91 | "S713 
41.8 42.0 41.8 Qali Melle 2.11 | 90.68 | 90.81 88.31 
40.7 | 40.6), 40,14 @ 2:18 4° O47") S199 ge ean es sae) ener 
40.9 | 40.4 | 40:8'| 2.15 $9 2.13') 2°084 87.77 1:96.04 | 84084 
40.9 | 41.6] 40.4] 2.44] 2.48] 2.35 | 99.88 {102.95 | 95.00 
41.1} °40.6 | 40.3°) ©9212 | °9.04'| 2709 | 86.80 1-89.77 1 ea19 
39.5 | 39.9) 39.5} 2.08] 2.10] 2.08 | 82.32 | 88.93 | 81.95 
41.0) 40.6 | 39:57) 2.20 | “2.90 | 2:04 1 90:03") 89.18 | 80.8% 
40.6 | 40:9] 41.0 |. 2.17 | 2.18 | 2.14] 98.23] 89.06 |. 87.64 
42.5.| 42.4 |. 43;2°1° 1,92 | 1/92] ¥.89 } $1.68 1-81.17 | “Si. 40 
41.8) 41.5 | 42.3} 2.06] 2.07 | 9.03 | 86.17 | 85.90] 85.99 
39.6 | 40.3 | 40.1] 2.43) 2.43] 2.38 | 96.38 | 97.97 | 95.40 
AV 05) Fats) |e aie 1.91 1.91 1.88 | 78.30 | 78.09 | 77.35 
41.4) 41.2) 40.9] 2.14] 2.14] 2.07 | 88.64] 88.05 | 84.84 
40.9 | 40.8) 40267)" 3,78 /O4. 720. Tre FO: 70 70.983 | eons 
40.0 | 39.0} 40.0°| .1.95 1794.98 | 1.804 77.7611-75.17 | 176268 
41.81 42.7 | 44.4%) 9.12 }° 9.12 | 9.121) 88.77 | 90.62 | ©94,05 
41.0) 40.21) 407991 2 12815 eat 1.79 | 74.14 |. 74.49 | 73.138 
43.8.) 43.6] 43:5) 1192 | 1/92)| 12:87) -84.18 | 93.65 | -Steas 
43.1] 42.5] 42.8) 91075 | 4.940 1268"! 75.98) 74.08 | = 7191 
40.4) 40.9 | 40.6 | 1.90] 1.881] 1.91 | 76.87 | 76.79 | 77.72 
41.7) 42.0] 41.1] 2.65 | 2.63] 2.56 1110.65 |110.56 | 105.27 
40.8) 41.1] 40.6] 2.08] 2.12] 2.04] 84.91 | 87.03 | 82.92 
39.9 | 38.9 | 39.8} 1.62] 1.61 1.56 | 64.62 | 62.53 | 62.11 
40.6} 41.1] 40.0] 2.40] 2.42] 2.36] 97.39 | 99.39 | 94.62 
41.4) 41.2) 41.31 ,1.54] 1.551 1280) 63.885] 63.86 | 61.80 
40.0} 40.2] 40.3} 1.86] 1.86] 1.85 | 74.38 | 74.861 74.42 
42.5 | 42.0] 42.6] 2.04] 2.04] 1.96 | 86.78 | 85.56 | 83.46 
41.9 | 41.2 | 42.1 | 2.23 |° 9.931 2.15 | 93.50) 92.00 | 90.58 
43.6. | 43.4 | 43.47) 91.71 ECON O4 Tae O2eievonoon ime TineO 
44.4) 43.4] 44.3] 1.97] 1.97] 1.90 | 87.63 | 85.32 | 84.20 
38.5 | 38.6) 38.9] 1.08] 1.08 | 1.04 | 41.77 | 41.69 | 40.67 
38.3 | 38.4] 39.2] 1.04] 1.04] 1.01 | 39.81 | 39.89 | 39.38 
40.2 40.2 39.4 1.05 1.04 1.03 | 42.13 | 41,90 40.82 
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TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Sources: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. (DBS) 














Index Number of 








- Average Weekly 

Hours Average Average r, ee 
Daciad Worked Hourly Weekly Wages (1949= 100) 
Per week Earnings Wages Gurvant 1949 

Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 
MonthilyeAnerssenlOd fees sere ores «acts 2 - «as elt reat 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 
IMoubhilwAgy era woul OD Sieh cereenennetoven <!eranehese ericson nabs 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 127.7 
MontialiytAtverdige nl Gb 9N 7, fo eh snc Reise em aes 40.7 1.72 70.16 168.1 132.8 
Mong liimeA mers Be GOs ten rcpeetencesreret emote casts 6 G0 An nveleon a reso 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 
MionbhiliveAsveraic culo Ole veecci yer crnacis oh se iscers te we sieges 40.6 1.883 74.27 177.9 137.7 
Last Pay Period in: 

HO GIA TOUS THE. Atte nics Bete leMenea stars ot oto isthe 6 6 o Ps. | 40.9 1.82 74.26 177.9 137.8 
ISS] OHE SONOS)... JOR Ged 7 6. ea bree. Gee eaten 41.3 1.81 75.00 179.7 139.1 
October erences Se Scie sicladas stele «babe 41.2 1.84 75.69 181.3 139.8 
INOMETO DEM te Ie, siecle cletel a etter etree s 46.2 1.84 75.64 181.2 139.6 
SCOTIA ORs ae eiieee Poe Fees oeac: Sieh vais ued yt a vis | 38.8 1.88 72.85 174.5 134.6 
PST A ee ae a Le :40.8 1.86 75.47 180.8 139.3 
JRE OI RER Ny 4 5 ruaiayens oie At ello roke Ord Bae eC ae ean 40.8 1.86 75.99 182.1 140.4 
INTs] aly, cet 5 See ene cca c o cl OER CRABB Caos Mena ee 41.0 1.87 76.68 183.7 141.0 
JIN, oro oo DERI S SO SO ORIN RO 5 mio ae ite 40.6 1.89 76.50 183.3 140.9 
Ia eo oc Otte ob ain Ae aeRO. Seme ee 41.0 1.89 (iieniy 185.7 142.3 
A AURINSIGte 2. Nis cee Pale othe Lane LOT eREEY Cane ces OCP pee 41.1 1.88 77.52 185.7 141.8 
sl rly ene MeO eee Cetin sy scte ele ip tte 2 as ae 41.0 1.87 76.72 183.8 139.9 
PNGEAIEV Ro; ec GecidiGe> ode Jone CORO Hae Osea ie 41.0 1.86 76.24 182.7 139.4 





Note: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, D.B.S. See also Technical Note, page 1089, September issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Period 
Male Female Total Male 
4 i 
Bene LOT REN ete eee tee eee 9,751 11,046 20,797 218,449 
October: @O58iee. cence o eee ee 7,319 9,552 16,871 255,451 
@ctober: 9b0le. 8s eee ee 11,997 13,013 25,010 195,816 
October, el960%... 3. eee 11,944 10, 866 22,810 281, 484 
October! = 19GIee.....eo. rene onto 12,936 14,979 27,915 249 , 228 
November TOG se cmnrea et ee 17, 462 15,940 33, 402 329, 306 
December Gia sees 11,402 10, 866 22,268 478,470 
January |) 19620 Reo cero. oer eee 11,428 12,069 23,497 570, 061 
Mebruary, L969 acctac teen a 12,308 13,073 25,381 585,555 
March 10623 bay eee ae 15,184 15,359 30,543 579,641 
April 1962 BO Pa. eee cslaad 25,557 18,868 44,425 496, 099 
May TOG 2 ee” A eee ao 22,026 20,999 43 ,025 329,391 
June L9G 2s of eee 2 22,436 20,672 43,108 237,747 
July 196228. ee ee 22,872 17,895 40 , 767 224, 452 
August 1OG2. = 4. Ursa ee 21,214 21,256 42,470 198,639 
September 1062 soe area nee 20,197 20,658 40, 855 188, 844 
October] WI62ZWE A. see eee 26,139 17, 402 37,541 232,316 





Unfilled Vacancies* 





@) Subject to revision. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


Female 


107,697 


124, 966 
136,566 
161,094 
161,992 
158,342 
146,551 
126, 461 
119,561 
113,407 
96, 606 
97,890 
105, 488 


Registrations for Employment 


305,030 
371,162 
303 , 223 
405, 739 
356, 925 


454, 272 
615,036 
731,155 
747,547 
737, 983 
642,650 
455, 852 
357,308 
337,859 
295, 245 
286,734 
337, 804 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 


PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR 1958-1961 AND DURING 
MONTH SEPTEMBER 1961-SEPTEMBER 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 


ee eoaeyey—s=oooonononoTow0w0DTDOoo eee ee 





Year and Month 


105 Sr= Mar oi dents uecene scar 
LOGOS WORE. circidak aise tok 
1960 SViean i seamen 
OO LY BAIic cas ce ocriesyki eis 
1961—September............ 


October...... 


November............ 
December... . 


1962—Juanary............... 


Registrations Received 





Male Female 
2,790,412 1,012,974 
2,753,997 1,037,536 
3,046,572 1,107,427 
3,125,195 1,106,790 
234,100 92,605 
by ene ey. 262,415 94,783 
328, 443 108,175 
Bihepe ahh) 361,979 91,992 
343, 460 109, 466 
eee 244,177 75, 220 
Ai seh 250,908 81,800 
a See ee 226,940 79,051 
oa Ae, Oe 239,245 95,925 
Ewe Som ae 231,507 100, 426 
is Mee, 251,079 114, 963 
236,921 R104, 366 
ieee 220,751 98,366) 


Vacancies Notified. 





Male Female 
620,394 374,245 
753,904 421,927 
724,098 404, 824 
836, 534 469,119 
84,048 46, 469 
78,281 39,501 
83, 750 38, 498 
62,933 36, 436 
57,310 35, 946 
56,595 30, 459 
60,933 37,064 
82,893 40,026 
117,362 51,441 
92,346 48, 564 
97,147 56, 863 
102,784 63,558 
96,217 50,615 


Placements Effected 


Male 


548, 663 
661, 872 
641, 872 
748,790 

80, 430 


89,871 
91,653 





Female 


291, 466 
324,201 
316,428 
371,072 


38,934 
31,679 
28, 162 
35,284 


26,878 
22,688 
27,365 
29,194 
38,595 
39, 253 
49,523 
50, 865 
42,692 


a) ae ee | ee ee | 


@) Subject to revision. 


Revised. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX 


DURING SEPTEMBER 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Industry Group 





Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping 


OCS ERG Pe Teco cates sleis <a, Ais) Seat are ences puree, aye ate Seaver a mas 


Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells............................... 
a Vicia in o nPeeeic or. tote ote, ios eer MEY eos von ee ese ens 
ea ae Ce oo ee 
Quarrying, yee SNGIOANCEE ICO h serie cok eh ce oe ees 
Prospecting.. A a} eee tS ad Lae 


MANU LACEUTING fee eirc: cc. eo. och ys oa ce ee einen aa chde ome hvees 
OOUStTHn CEB OMERACES ie... RIM oa sion oH Sane pao beviapet 
inhowaccoland —Lobacco) rOGUcCts...... 05 .G acu nas em seuiceb es on 
FED DELMELLOCLUGLSE eerie cteiseyccie Merete oreo. Seieieus ayes. @ ataebege epiie «< ehaa’ 
Reeatt enero CUCUS fos atts < ont s iio. ccs 7 Eh cles alae A Bhiod Sb~cvablars 
ibestileverodicts (except CLObMIng). ... seme cru we = - ket eee sia 
@lquhimendtexblleanG fr): cos cee’ + © beeen a1 coke b py iti 
VO O GM ERE OCU GHB EMe catcrs ie crc. cia cette hs 3 als) Goo ei eas cine pwede tows apse 
MET LOCUGC USM arc rercteis sae rer th «te. de steed nye evershehe SAR mie aie hs lads 
Printing, Publishing and Allied Industries..................... 
Hromtanel is teslelrOcuctss..caeete : s,o 4. Sei. aac cw auteurasn cee me 
RAMS POraAmOM Ls UIPMACK ba: pan wee «dell ola sin ss ane set stating 
None MerEOus We talk bl O CLUGUS 4 sete eie as o-7 dr nclateyeher oe len> iene io secuct steve 
MlecticaleApparatus and supplies... 0o.. hie a. =. anjHode mt ss lune 
INion= Metallic Mineral Productsuon..s.. sees. se< + oe ek ced 
iBracuetsion beurolcum and Coals... 3 4hcnee see or eee eee hem 
Geri CalalerOduets saccadic dotted ales oe so Thad Biros < mae a ch eledale le wkehe oye 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries.....................-+- 


Construction. . een es — AO, oe Oa Ree es Oe 
General Contractors. lps eee NO icc Ks pero ek tabs is os 
Snecialwlerad One ontracbOrs ae sete. wet-tel- ate lete ete aens leieisidat oll bee 

Transportation, Storage and Communication.................. 


"TPzmaYe| MOIEUE AKON, | 5.5 Ones OO ies 2g PLODeHD. oo CUNO a aorinic n monramD far 
SLOPR Gener errors ve Deere a ewe otis ine - igs 


TET 1 Cl Ce ee cies slecsqeta the fe evn Gee edeasy dee sia) DGREEs bysie sieaytae 


SOT VLC Ce eres seis sciss SMe Lote ia OS ie ie HRS clavassl sve ae pases teres 
Community or Public Service...........0.--2-s0 esses eee eeee 
erage ale eae baneer ao dou GdgderodnLn moubhereess >on dodo 
(Ria evesulOn) OERVACEL ae ania celacicteee cerca ake ees cle) aio ie tety civhe wks etauens 
Business Service..........-.--- i Se |, en cee, 
JER asarail Ceraaredc ene pooner ee aac ts o Bemmiotin 6 o duecerdoldics ler moe o'c 


CRAIN POT AL Svcs so ree so a ees oe ones eye. oaraee 
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Male 


21,907 
4,602 


3,964 


91,653 


Female 





Total 


16, 324 


134,345 








Change 
from 
September 
1961 


1,206 
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TABLE D-4—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX 
AS AT SEPTEMBER 28, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission.) 








Registrations for Employment 














Occupational Group See ee ae SE 
e Male Female Total 

Professional and. Manageriall Workers*...-... 2.00. ase) eee 7,057 1,878 8,935 
Glerical: Workersi.c seas drcretetorrciors cists gts sbets orto oe ota Cee eee 14,920 42,096 57,016 
Sales: Workers: g5..:c.00:3 0. +1 steG cle eniee's gerastecicie 9.7) .'aa rena ee) ae eee eee 6,947 12,026 18,973 
Personal’ and Domestic Service Workers sss ans. cee ee eee 25,170 17,305 42,475 
Searrien.s 5 2s SRR ois writs atthe onteteiek Ailton toe One ae ier Cer eee 908 18 926 
Agriculture, Fishing, Forestry (Ex. log.)................ cA ae Se ee 3, 887 290 4,177 
Skilled and Semieskilled Workers... ... ja.oneomtcnin- 04: © <7 ahamster aoe eee 72,028 10,504 82,532 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobacco)...................000..00- 862 310 a 22 
Pextiles clo ching EtG. Lib ..\s os suaisrens ettercaucke ere acces snc ee iat 5,531 6, 896 
Iumaber anda ber products... -cueme testis te el oan: Cee ee 5, 858 82 5,940 
Palprpaperk(Gmels prinving) snc... dette eee eee ee ee 962 387 1,349 
Beasthenand weather products... 0. ter cette tes oe tree aerate ee 781 197 1,578 
Lone, Cla yranci glass ProductSa. see oie te Seema ae ene 237 13 250 
Metalworking i.e. athe Reiter oe as. tiers Meare ae te ore A en ee 8,009 572 8,581 
Bilectrical Sik 23. cstre tetod ic cee eae Ste ee eee 1,386 701 2,087 
ALransportatlon 6 QuUipMeHb..«. ci « +07 Mere eimiee tec ols eae tenes ie 783 23 806 
EVE bi cca Aes, fn PR ath: ORRIN: on, Gke cured Se rite 1 Me iccn Gazi Mahe ok 1,086 — 1,086 
(CONSETUCEION Str. «csc 3 Santee ee alse ae Ie nS = ot ee 14,341 9 14, 350 
Rransportation (except: sealnen)) . ..54.eere teen ce |e eee eee mee 14,601 98 14,699 
Communications and public utility.) essa. eee eo. ae eee eee eee 432 1 433 
sbrade andiservice...dsc tas 2s ye eee ee ee eee 3,322 1,151 4,473 
Otheriskillediand semi-skallled:./j-!.02es. 0 ee eee ee ee 13,414 611 14,025 
OP @TMEOTL eo ec 2 saiaetesa Meme te tei 4.0 mea Ite oe toay lessee alte RO eee 1,478 209 1,687 

A PPLENbICES Ey. Acc is's sjs/e seen tone ioe Meee ee ae a oes es oe Ere oe eee 3,111 9 3,120 
Wnskailed Workers oa... «/j.tac etna es 2 ated: cee aaa eee oe ee 57,927 I35et3 71,700 
Noodiand tobacco. ©. 2 ...0e..- RRR eh So: MeN ee th tet ne ass 5 1,796 2,897 4,693 
umber and lumber products... 1. tetee oo eee eee ee 5,529 213 5,742 
IMiétiallworkcim gs. sicica avabols ole ore erecta « heb cheats Giese ae a ee 2,941 338 3,279 
Construction? hs as de Mee eiece ne. AOR Oe eee ee 26,005 — 26,005 
Other umskilled workersaw sicc05>.0-.cteotos « ween een ne nee eee 21,656 10,325 31,981 
GRAND: TOTAL 60 s.0054 3 AO oe ee ee 188, 844 97,890 286, 734 











— — 


@) Subject to revision. 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, AT 
SEPTEMBER 28, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 













































































Registrations Registrations 
Office a) Previous Office (a) Previous 
Year Year 
Sept. 28, | Sept. 29, Sept. 28, | Sept. 29, 
1962 1961 1962 1961 
Newfoundland................... 7,633 5,872 || Quebee—Concluded 
Wonmepm books mere ote aes. 1,612 1,578 OLGlnn Mee: Ae dee Ee ead ee 883 1,461 
Grand Falls. arid pice ar ee ae 789 507 phetiondeMinest.a5 aan oo a eee 824 672 
Sine AONT a ects Oa tore D202 3,787 po eee bt at A a Ass 2,973 2,334 
Prince Edward Island............ 1,144 920 oO) ec 996 1,375 
CaTIGhep OWI .cags nc ps 6 oe nie see 742 495 Valleyfield............-.......55. 1,198 1,047 
SMIAINIETAIIG,..1o5 S2os adescces i cs 402 425 Victoriaville. .................... 825 896 
. Vallessty Geortess ne. eee 1,143 821 
INOVAIS COUID Wc cee urs cetiot ove deen 12, 402 13,831 
EAU CM UNE Await 2 «vie Finis cui os ves 420 LA OM Cario sy: Mean. eto aos ore ees 95,654 | 114,558 
Bric se watered eons ane aats wns 634 637 ATO DrLOT es een re a a 148 192 
TE III es so Akon oop Re are ee noe 3,881 IB aT ried: dite teeters ke cinch oe 774 832 
DriViErness Mae ec rae ole S stays, exe « 245 245 Bellemulletn sc. 9. ete meee ee 879 1,134 
PREROW INE troy o2 Seated son ee 915 765 IBIAS DANKE. oslo yon hogs pen owe ore 386 424 
eaverpoOlMMer ce mete. | crams <6 re 276 363 IB ranin LOU eh eteee mia tee ae 729 875 
ING W GIABBOW 0.2)... cebent sees. 1,216 e172 Bkantiond Saye cr cee oe a. oar 1,276 2,506 
Sombra any do gow ac 5 Mean erect 464 554 Brockwillede acme coe nee aoe 304 386 
Sividne ycmemeriser cite see ies laa 2,699 3,396 WarletontPlacerm s.r as. e toe 114 129 
Sydney Mines.. Bae 4 eA 704 1,135 Chathamiaee sie tee 847 923 
Truro.. oo'd hens BO GU OC 558 (le Coboune asec ci ae crteia ar cone cee 447 719 
about. dtc... cats cea oo 549 557 Collinzwoodee. eres. 7s. eee 341 381 
Cornea IR antares 1,547 1,780 
New Brunswick.................. 10,757 9,078 totale ts.aiada cise see 340 315 
IBS hire ieee lan, cocci alex st 968 739 Hortslrienwe once eee oa eee 302 384 
Wampwelvone nde skeen ses shea 947 835 HortuHpamcesh.saassoe aie. oe eee 254 257 
ER CLINUIMNGS HONEA: 4s. ees ee eee: 433 390 Jarry WMUUESRNG say ouncaogmeaaescr oe 1,285 1,363 
rec erietomin eer 15 cee ceveclacct as oes 1,183 990 Galt Ee Ss ee te nae 1,315 1,126 
Minto.. = 4 Dialog Ree ee 383 201 GaninOduer cc deen aoe ans ones 134 199 
Moncton). oe ei Ban coe eee ee ae 2,665 2,089 (Goderich oo tee 231 274 
ING@wcastlomiieen < fas sSiaae oes wees 860 672 Guelph eee sais co een ates 881 1,017 
Sty halle Kodaly Weee cocks PO een enh RL ae 2,448 2 ba barat GOM sent accent eee 7,688 10, 220 
DS EmOLCM Mele eys at eco ane : 253 543 (ew Kesbury acess. sc oe eee 334 250 
SUSSe xe eee fun rade eal 255 196 IKADUS KASINGS - 7.0 cae scien ee 666 607 
WOO CSEOC kA aenttee Maepeee sens a. 326 269 Kenora) tcc Bete. oad cae en eee 367 365 
Kingston. . ote age te aaa 1,452 1,471 
CUED CCR eek reine ances’ 89,984 94,755 Kirkland Lake, 20) 0 eee 474 811 
PACT race epee err teers. pode ayh oc eitetarsccout 1,499 1,259 Kitchener. . ee, Astro 1,374 1,897 
[ASDESLOS Ieee E ics ctor iit tee oe 266 227 Leamington... 6.10) ee ee 263 264 
Rate @ omen etait ats 385 326 Wind Save ee eee ocd ee cee Oe 477 622 
Beaulaaimolsaeret semen rere 634 639 IStowelee eosin set MICE 124 125 
iBuekame banaen enact hae se acnde ss +) 513 476 Londonas ssstscacape saaemane 2,851 2,830 
(S AUSA DACA par serene Arr ils d- 547 488 Gone Branches, 2s eae 2,090 2,607 
Glramicilemey meee rats sent ae 804 692 ININGNWivc lPe aten tee ane catatee vodt 381 350 
(CUinreariiienl 5 Gale Ain paren ace adore 1,997 ial INSIDANEG Sen cat aciae cis eens 227 271 
(oweansvilllewee eee aeeciet 193 245 New, lhiskeard i... 7... see. 188 — 
iBall fering sale are ey een eis tee 628 666 INGwanarketie soceeer ere acer 714 Teo 
DD rimmoncdwilles cme soe 1,084 1,116 Niagara alls ten oe sean ereran 854 1156 
i Uayeialouanle, Me eien Pees & Bre Bete Dee 381 292 INoranlowl et: hiphemmae nee Home rk can @ ase 885 913 
MORES bill Caer eee al 176 280 Oaksvillente twas. cece es ee 437 651 
(GaSe weiacit sGiaie wot Mesanee te cata 532 334 Oi DlTe Re een eee aca, dad ooh ior 474 477 
(Grainy er ae Satie ate nie rice 1,362 1,146 Oshawa See, Ee, Ee 5,600 8,394 
ELULUeee eRe barca e Sioislekets nor atelrete os eter 1,673 1,718 Ottawartee-oo.e nce eeaeen eee cee 3,197 3,946 
NoliGtthanaee ews eek onl ear e 1,969 2,040 Owent sounds. one eer 691 641 
EIGNACORUUN C3) SR Go eed ot ene ea ee 2,263 il a! Paiva SOUNG\ se tect ei eiaeeree 252 176 
IPA arate Seeon op oeEaoeeaeet 433 370 Pembroke: 2 sas ao oon eee 971 1,195 
aria libalietericaicscmien sowie oeces 389 664 Pertlic ete ibe e ee ne epee 215 264 
Ja GE aS geen oe Bote eter 556 598 Peter oOrauc liane mene eee 1,891 2,395 
Wace Gos nGlCinc. a merrier 408 372 Picton Wack ok eee «is eet 73 102 
IDNR Ge ern Ue Se ree eee 1,345 1,363 IPOnteAT cura ere een rs: 1,311 1,678 
NO ULSeN UNG meres eels atte a erat aoaus 475 524 Portu@alborneanascncotek nese 597 542 
Mae Goeeen a ciae... Pnvtrot cee eons as 399 312 Prescot tere Aten eee tener 298 427 
Maniwaki 208 301 FEL ODEL OE WAVE. Hons ee elon alate er ER? 229 198 
[MiniGsil Ga eect her Oe cetevath ener oie) ace * 435 573 Ste Cathariness as ronnie 2,073 3,014 
Montaloainienay teens see nee 363 417 St. Thomas ee ht ere See 544 550 
Mombmanign yaemeno.c tek aoe eevee fee 690 772 SEA Gankclins Weecamiod rheke tie 2 SiS Gearon tec 1,574 1,504 
Mi oniiner eaters ac aya tere 5 Pees 35,380 41,145 SauliiStealanies sae. ween eae 1,292 1,497 
Newari ONG cru err aie ia ee 519 498 Sim COG Mea Ae ree: 692 573 
POTEAU OCLs eyekraine secs sate 696 554 Siousslhookolustemrem eee ee 124 102 
(ONL Yeo 157k Safe ne pene acne Ce eae 6,725 6, 264 Sinvithetialist asa cen eer: 268 337 
DRAIN OMS cline see oie teaeoss e eeayeie oyh 1,040 ity SULA LONGER rete tt bee emcees 444 522 
EVV OReNCLUM GUD! aan: amines ies 944 1,059 Sinungetcieyoy HENNE). Sei caocconnseabeoc 418 579 
1Relyeialn, Abeetno ean ace Geet 753 896 Sinclisihia(a once sono scope ht ocne ee 2,140 2,494 
RUGS we noon ooudos actenad bane oa 1530 1,449 APMIRE yale edIAN, area g ogo Comma SOLO 412 274 
Ste. Agathe des Monts........... 326 397 MTS eee eos te ee 929 1,431 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue............ 509 623 ARGTON LOS eet ee ere ee ere ats 23,898 27,905 
Stemltherese mere ae clots ce eis: 1,075 1,116 MET GntOnomereertiin ite ene 348 322 
SU EL VACIMTNG. aie ecmetiersrs cise ame 745 774 Walicertonen: st ansee reir eet: 271 326 
IS Ger PeaTin eee iyo ere as reese os 1,384 1,440 iWialllacelunoer etree eery 162 206 
Ses, ALS CaTAAVeS age ARS Blo Cah NE cecreMERS Oe 880 1,010 EVV e LU euri Gl eee eee hen tore re leek freee 1,105 1,482 
Sep collects sont tcc sats = ats 807 814 WOR LOT inne ren cn dec dencteuts eoke. te avecs 1,962 2,345 
Shalit panier neta er mies fete 2,570 2-267 Win GSoneee merce cece eee axaa 5,759 6,657 
SAE OGIO aan od AoA dooOe Sama 2,652 2,939 \itoxnyektreVeliec. van an cocraeo MapO ONE 460 644 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, AT 
SEPTEMBER 28, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Registrations Registrations 
Office a) Previous Office (1) Previous 
Year Year 
Sept. 28, | Sept. 29, Sept. 28, | Sept. 29, 
1962 1961 1962 1961 
Manitoba nc. 4-ioetreo oor 11,068 13,018 || British Columbia................. 36,012 40,573 
Brandon sls re ee 896 910 Chilliwacleha\.., speeratt aoe eee 636 1,007 
Dap hinge cecum sae eamae 356 485 Courtensiviecoc cen oe eee 708 582 
Flin Flown ae ce oe ee 141 146 Gran brooke. scene 408 419 
Portage lavPrairienca, aie 349 443 Dawson Creek) 0). sa. 40s) objec 655 502 
he Ras ete co Geen ae 172 235 A DumMCal Mere occ oer oer eee 432 508 
Winnipeg. Pe ah. teal 9,154 10,799 MK aimloopsmeesteacdocsi ae etree ere 613 809 
Kelowna. 2.5 sae ae eee 318 436 
Saskatchewamn..................5: 6,465 9,553 TEGLGLIA SUL SONA os dome olin ee oe as 75 182 
istevan eee ste nce ae 104 229 Mission @ity... eee en eee 568 626 
lov diminstersarsstteeire et eer? 103 174 INSNALING War Alico ene ne eae 725 736 
MEG OSEA8 Wee ee eit terse ine 545 PE iINelson#. AAs. soc Oa noe 326 497 
North, Battletorde.sser sae as: 295 367 New Westminster................ 5, 842 6,444 
Prince Alberta. resent ee 816 891 Penticton sso Soe ts stv ores 426 488 
HRODUNG< Me toes piercer ane eh ar ae 1,881 2,495 IRortrA lberniea.. eee erate 532 596 
NASKALOOHA.pios say ese cee st 1,894 2,772 prince: Georgehn.. eee as eee 1,130 1,144 
Swit Curren tecs ss oreies soca 182 379 iPrince Rupert... -5 ee eee 576 701 
Wey bumnbt ere verk tet ten eee 92 201 IPrincetonteeec chee a oa ae 212 240 
Vor kton ae a sot Teen ees 553 1,318 Quesnel Wi5.4 ad ee 496 537 
EPA: 2 ee lotr Ect eerts 394 517 
ATR Orta Ae fees oe Sens Seca 15,615 15,460 IVANCOUVEIES «sche eas Aeeotet nacre 17,546 19,491 
Blairmore een. cece ee 251 171 Vernoniee}): eee eee 53 675 
@aleany Ser ean) ion eer ee 5,969 5,563 WViCtOria Ween. cee onan mat 2,640 3,142 
Oriumillellers ). yo. vae tao 201 220 Whitehorse. 42 eae ae 222 294 
Jee hockey yey cee Rae rahi’ enh pincoieee 6,483 6,389 
HdsOn A eye ok ae ee 315 241) | C@AINA DAR o3.34 eee een asoers eseee 286,734 | 317,618 
Grande eratrie.. sos, eae 343 429 
Meth bridoene: © o..she: ores ee ere 983 1,083 Males) §eeeet ais. :svsstern acer ane aee 188,844 | 216,358 
IMediCine mat. 200 oe eee. 542 814 
Red Deer eset: eo ack 528 550 Wemales Wes o.ccebam dara 3 are 97,890 | 101,260 





@) Subject to revision. 
®) Includes 224 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands local office. 
3) Prior to May 1962 figures included with Kirkland Lake local office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local 
offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, D.B.S. from 
information supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 270, February issue. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Sourcs: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 








End of: Total Employed Claimants 
1962==Julyé nee caveats ee, 4 SOI hen ee NN Meat 3,986,000 3,774,000 212,000 
eS aee Re ee ee 7 | Sa 3,954, 000 3,739, 700 214,300 
Mire eee ee te Lee eek. eee 3,889,000 3,625, 100 263,900 
PAC STsll en = rete ie Pee teers cst re cRanwusdelsushe Sarina Gees wag ew egese ane 4,064,000 3,499,500 564,500 
ALVITeaas (on eo Be te Seale cilcy Sco ces dhe, extn duates doesn hocn aeee Ania ae eas 4,144,000 8, 456, 500 687,500 
ici ae ee aie A Me Ri PO tS me 32 4. 161,000 3,442,300 718,700 
ASH OREN. 4 ee a oscag es tes o Ricke a AIRS Ein icrch nct eEes SeOoey REREAD: ae EN IOROA fesi 4,158,000 3,459, 500 698 , 500 
GY RES AD eles sal CYSv yee, Gevthc te near: Gd SEE cic Sioa eI Grea 2 cine eee 4,139,000 3,537,800 601, 200 
INOVCMDCE. ea ee ae ae ee cl RRR OE cate joe Ree Pee eee 4,023,000 3,637,000 386,000 
OCHO Dera oh a Od eee cab ere aie eee eee 3,940,000 3,671,300 268,700 
ep peta OCR ea What cea RIE ah Shear  dgaca ated water tere 3,913,000 3,683, 800 229, 200 
PANT OTIS CARN Ce: Mates fc Bites eet cy sunk Geert wart ac Oe ead, asus 3,939,000 3,709, 700 229,300 
ee A es oe wee, ced eee oe eae 3,918,000 3,662,700 255, 300 





TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT BY PROVINCE, 
AUGUST, 1962 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


en es 
eo ooDoDoDoDoDoeoooeooeeeeeeeooooeaeaeanauooeee ee). S565 ooo 


: Disposal of Claims and Claims Pending 
Claims filed at Local Offices at End of Month 














Province 
Total Entitled E oy d 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to 2 *e¢ | Pending 

oft Benefit Benefit 
INawwioniateleiNel Seen, peAonuemenos Anan ooo 2,200 1,310 966 BD Jat 1,501 786 a 
Prince ciwardels ands seems ste eee er 276 190 86 292 188 104 73 
TN aarti GO til Say mere rs cca ces es es reese te ile oecs 4,520 2,426 2,094 4,565 Be yal 1,094 1,091 
New Brunswicke.. » inoue oes e ae eee fu 4,015 2,413 1,602 4,036 2,898 1,138 1,092 
(OUTIE OYE Crs ices hu Osco Oro emneeareee EL O°o aC Oe 27,640 16,640 11,000 29,217 20,408 8,809 8,591 
@OntaAniO® dade ee hess es PST or ae ee eee 37,504 23,289 14,215 42,836 31,844 10,992 11,184 
IN Dyan Gee) OF ee ee, Gout Gin RM coIo Ot. teen a 3,032 1,972 1,060 3,381 2,234 1,147 845 
Sais laitie ln envelll serscca esta = rere shavers mms rreeeicornare 1,700 1,169 ool Laie 1,161 611 464 
PASS TeL a See ee Roe iisicss © mete ee oie see Bete wisi 5,229 3,035 2,194 5,057 S000 1,520 1,801 
Brivisue@oltmbiar ssn eee nes deas leone 12,560 7,165 5,395 12,584 8,796 3, 788 Sli 
Total, Canada, August 1962........... 98 , 752 59,609 39,143 106,077 76,088 29,989 29,084 
Motal, Canada, July L962 0s... oe 112,362 69, 450 42,912 103,169 74,578 28,591 36,409 
Total, Canada, August 1961........... 121,174 67,959 53,215 125,729 94,538 ol TOT 30,169 


Ie 


*In addition, revised claims received numbered 41,901. 


+In addition, 39,959 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,607 were special requests not granted and 2,030 
were appeals by claimants. There were 11,842 revised claims pending at the end of the month. 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, 
AND PERCENTAGE POSTAL, AUGUST 31, 1962 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 






























































Number of weeks on claim 
fon on OO —___lreront |v 
Provi d Sex ; 2 or ver age , 
PON INOS SEE «Cadena Ser hh Logg Ve He ge et MOT Mr aeTEe Ie yT=90 95 MP cera Riek 
Canada..... . a ee Oe 198,694 | 61,722 | 21,413 | 34,317 | 21,377 | 15,406 | 10,933 | 33,526 30.1 229,318 
Male st s:tr see tenne 128,234 | 438,792 | 14,385 | 22,398 | 12,326 | 8,932] 6,522 | 19,879 Sill 151,855 
Remaletw ie tee 70,460 | 17,930 | 7,028 | 11,919 | 9,051 6,474 | 4,411 | 13,647 Uilee 77,463 
Newfoundland...... 5, 824 1,387 606 909 594 542 312 1,474 66.1 IS PHILS 
Mailers! t: cecsvieane 4,693 1,228 491 766 447 415 254 1,092 68.4 4,105 
Memalev. s.scacin ce fe eee 159 115 143 147 127 58 382 56.1 1b 
Prince Edward Island 744 149 79 187 83 54 49 143 57.9 716 
Vin leary ch ares 455 88 53 126 52 32 29 75 62.0 434 
Bemialets. . ow .cseee sas 289 61 26 61 31 22 20 68 51.6 282 
INGA COblaes. ohms aoe 105683 HiamonOuo L017 1,616 V2 786 821 2,291 37.8 11,934 
Male. sa ik vob ee 8,058 | 2,363 787 1,224 797 560 632 1,695 38.2 9,361 
emales) =.-e saan ae 2. O70 612 230 392 330 226 189 596 36.7 2,578 
New Brunswick.......... 8,709 | 2,561 1,018 1,473 903 692 673 1,389 49.9 7,482 
Nal Oi Aen eee 6,572 eee 829 1,080 598 491 531 906 Is Pet! 5,230 
Herialevees face Bede 424 189 393 305 201 142 483 42.0 2,252 
Quebechatagee on ene 57,618 | 18,644 | 6,062 | 9,077 | 6,905 | 4,934] 3,143 8,853 27.4 68, 250 
INiaile tee ee estes Oe 37,797 | 18,892 | 4,179 | 5,808 | 4,190] 2,999 (5 9LGRrorsta 28.2 44,911 
Blemalleve" 25 och cnet 19, 821 6,202 15883) 3269) 2076 1,935 1227 ale anD40 26.0 23,339 
Ontanione st eee ee (ALSRa || Wiley ty 7,933 | 14,573 7,220 | 4,982 | 3,384 | 11,627 22.6 81,486 
Male. 44,188 | 14,905 5, 067 9,816 3,726 2,012 ibys 6,491 22.4 52, 263 
Hemalen amen. oe. 27,443 7,007 | 2,866} 4,757 | 3,494] 2,470 lon a, 136 2B) 29, 223 
JW UNTVRIO) othe hnene SiReee trea? 7,693 | 2,214 837 1,391 805 587 410 1,449 21.0 8,471 
LEN gee ee Ree 4,398 1,326 487 Te 448 331 209 885 23.1 5, 220 
erie ley spe ayes 3,295 888 350 679 357 256 201 564 1S} 1 3,251 
Saskatchewan............ 4,164 1,022 408 677 445 375 277 960 40.9 5,395 
Mules soeeoeen sone 2,063 582 195 291 205 168 135 487 46.3 3,106 
Hemales 30 = 05a 2,101 440 213 386 ZAO HN * 207 142 473 3ORO 2,289 
ALBEE tee eter eee HOS 3,242 120i 1,524 9 813 674 1,558 62.5 10,072 
Mia leny ice een errr ers. 6,273) I 2202 794 860 580 476 420 876 67.5 Dado 
Bemale#. 1303 aan 3,853 970 407 664 539 337 254 682 54.5 4,297 
British Columbia-....... 21,047 | 0, 616" 2) 25241 22800" 2e176 1,641 1,190 | 3,782 26.1 30,235 
Male? 125 70Ure oo tumad 13,732 5,499 1,503 Tit5 1,283 948 725 2,059 OSee 21,450 
KemaleS¢2eiak As..2. Lol pal eeorillln 749 1,175 893 693 465 ies BPA 8,785 
TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, AUGUST, 1962 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 
| Amount of 
Province Weeks Benefit 
Paid* Paid 
$ 

Newfoundland: 0.0cn <7 steerer errtereren clernat Stee eee 20, 817 494, 454 

Prince Hdwerd Ialand :.:, s:028 6 25.¢s0 «sees cath bbe ee a ee 3,060 61,673 

Nova SAL ke ee Te ROS RRNA OME Maha hd mk ey ey 36,447 799,405 

Sw Brunswick. 2.50, RPO) IOs Been sve eh aeane J6) 1G Oe eee) Oana manael 31,305 677,508 

Quebec siRinefeie wiaj aie ln a SNe sack gh ei 3 ny SUG eect etal see ae ere MC ET Ae OT ee en ee 200,050 4,593,067 

Ontario pais natayAc me aeWus su sars’ «1 lc) etRon Ee hl ce phone Eeork fo de RSPR eID CO aT ae 249,810 5,70, S21 

MBBHEODA. 6. sigcens ies, ac ws caida nuslads ope tae concen) cea cei es en ee ee 29,544 670, 663 

Si oc) | Sore onan ean ni on Ce 16,157 355,913 

Alberta. 5.04. <: HeLnusnei poli) evans vane “Pate ay Met ohsunhayai® enero Se Stearate RCo a 32, 455 778, 984 

ribs COMMU sek ancien casts io ov eke Os Scape tee ce ee 71,701 1,710,559 

Totals Canada, August 1062; 2.1. «i: socnka peer eee 691,346 15,878,047 

Total Ganada,. duly 1062.60. «<.c4dn-eeuss a dees bo eee eee 631,485 14,511,553 

Total, Ganads, AugustAG6t 9... anes ens) eee eee 820,925 18,865,698 











*Weeks paid”’ represent the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighted 
(1949-100) 
Caleulated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 








Health Recre- 

. and ; an nd 
ersona anc 

| Care Reading Alcohol 


Transpor- Tobacco 


—— Total Food Housing | Clothing tation 
{ 
t 











IG NENG: Se oolbo geo eONetaUG Se 122.6 118.6 127.3 108.2 133.2 139.9 134.2 109 
QS 8 Miea Besar sirctend seveysxsralsoiarsals 125.7 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 110.1 
ODO —¥ CATs. s al ye ae vat rare 127.2 122.2 131.5 109.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
IMAM EN EEH EE Gos bo 0.010, 64 BO nono oc 128.4 122.6 132.9 1.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
1961—October 4. .20teccs 38. 129.2 123.3 133.6 113.6 140.0 155.3 146.2 Lives 
Novemiberi«acens .jcsacey « 129.7 123.6 133.7 114.0 141.5 156.7 146.3 117.3 
Wecembersyecnas.ce--ce 129.8 124.5 133.8 113.7 141.1 156.8 146.3 117.3 
19G2=—JanUaTry so. ote cosas 129.7 124.8 134.0 eG 140.6 156.8 146.6 117.3 
Hiebruany ce cree cite ee 129.8 125.0 134.0 111.8 140.7 157.2 146.7 117.2 
IMac HG ersecraey. claro cea: 129.7 124.4 134.0 112.9 139.9 157.2 146.7 117.5 
vor) ks een oe taces 180.3 125.8 134.0 113.2 140.2 158.1 146.6 ae 
IM ai ves shee Semis ae 130.1 124.5 134.5 112.8 140.4 158.2 147.1 WEES!) 
RUNGE ae =o OD Pisce as ocak: 130.5 125.6 134.9 113.1 140.4 158.2 147.0 117.9 
Sanh retailer eert aie. ogee 131.0 127.0 135.1 20g 140.7 158.4 147.8 117.9 
AUGUST. 22. Seite eer ale 131.4 128.4 135.1 112.7 140.8 158.2 147.8 118.0 
Pep verbelenarc-as acer G 131.0 126.8 135.2 113.3 140.3 158.2 147.6 118.0 
@ctobert- Aen. cat. 26 3 131.5 127.2 135.4 115.6 139.9 160.0 147.8 118.0 


TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
BEGINNING OF SEPTEMBER 1962 



































(1949 =100) 
All-Items Health | Recrea- 

Food | Housing |Clothing Trans- |Personal ation Sere 

Sept. Aug. Sept. s ®|\portation| and and eoliol 

1961 1962 1962 care | reading | *~°°7° 
a) St. John’s, Nfld.| 116.7 118.7 118.5 blgieal 114.3 1S 124.4 1550 153.1 101.1 
altiax foc scee cui 6 128.8 {sii 130.9 124.4 134.2 123.4 138.9 163.2 163.9 124.5 
Saimthlo ninemsn 130.8 lige a 3 Dror 128.3 Sioa 1211 143.2 184.0 150.7 124.5 
Montreal: desc oe 129.5 131.6 ibs Oars 1315.0 134.4 106.6 159.8 16855 142.0 118.7 
CCEA WA ots apixebvee ps iee 132.4 1320 IWAKS Towel 12 151.0 162.9 142.8 123.9 
Morons. 3. beretees IS32e0 BRL 132.8 125.8 139.5 118.2 134.8 155.6 184.2 12225 
Winnipeg. 5.0.22... 127.9 129.4 129.3 128.5 129.1 ial 74 132.9 172.0 140.6 120.6 
Saskatoon-Regina..| 126.4 128.3 128. 1 126.6 127.4 126.9 135.0 144.6 147.8 119.5 
Edmonton-Calgary| 125.5 126.5 126.6 1239 127.5 120.7 129.1 162.4 141.9 119.6 
Vian COUVEN: <).ccs otis 129.0 129.7 130.2 128.5 134.4 116.6 13650 149.8 145.8 121.0 




















ee ee ee a ae 


N.B. Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


(1) St. John’s index on the base June 1951=100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
National Employment Service. The first three tables in this section cover strikes and 
lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and strikes 
and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but exceeding 
a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers reported 
on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly involved 
in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as those laid 
off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the series see 
page 114, January issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1957-1962 








Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 
Strikes and 








Lockouts Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year Beginning : 
During Month ete oe d ee Per Cent of 
or Year enor 2 Man-Days Estimated 

Working Time 
19572 Ae a SE ee 242 249 91,409 1,634, 880 0.14 
TOG SSO cis Cree © taco > Seca tc ue eae 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
LOR OTM. Oat GO oo onc bcos ern ooo eee 203 218 100,127 2,286,900 0.19 
LOGOS Rae ecko oes stn ee eee ee 268 274 49,408 738,700 0.06 
ihe ee A Soe re - «tae 8 Re 272 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
19Gieseptemibers.a. 2.8 eee ieee eee By 53 10,647 105,080 0.10 
WCbODER:. a yyeak eh Oe eee 30 56 40,400 416, 660 0.38 
INOVEMIUDET 4 ..ccn.c one oo es oer 24 49 11,059 122,100 0.11 
IDSGETMUDEE es 2G ein aheleeaa oe eee 13 40 22,000 140,890 0.13 
SLOG 2 UNANUATIY. tt nnd nto he eee 20 40 9,174 85, 420 0.08 
HeEDrUATIY acne oe ee 15 44 10,855 72,070 0.07 
Marchi. nce eee ae 30 46 12,426 143, 800 0.14 
29 0% ddl OEM ee i ee en I Sa ge 18 40 12,328 142,770 0.14 
Wig teen). Sas ane ae ee ee 23 45 ii/e3ea 139, 700 0.12 
ck ee een Wi 27 53 14,545 260, 650 0.23 
ull ys, Sees cals Sick ae oe 24 47 16,775 133,650 0.11 
ART RUSTE) ee itis Catone I hea eee 35 54 1 53 74,540 0.07 
Septem bert ysoke a + oo ee lee 23 48 10, 482 116,350 0.10 

oR ee ee 2 ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 














SEPTEMBER 1962, BY INDUSTRY SEPTEMBER 1962, BY JURISDICTION 
(Preliminary) (Preliminary) 
Strikes Strikes 
Workers Man- See Workers Man- 
Industry hese Involved Daye Jurisdiction ha cel Tavolwed Days 
Horestry eee. ee 1 38 910 Newfoundland). «3.2% .gghlt. k.c@eateak liste 0 cs < Sikeeaeeeee 
Mines. 0:25 conse ees acckca tates ccd Aes | Seo Ee eo Prmce Hdward Island: 4) sentots |e oe | eee 
Manufacturing........... 20 6, 202 102, 460 Nova Scotia :con tesersltreecc een |e ee 
@onstruction==s..eee een 19 4,029 9,960 New Brunswick......... 2 63 630 
Transpn. & utilities..... 2 56 630 Quebec) .cosem rus eee 8 4,230 71,120 
‘Trade. see el 4 123 1,970 Ontario. eee eee eee 23 5, 151 39,300 
Pinaceae aca / ti nite. 5 ae ce Cee ee ean Manitoba...) tec 1 50 670 
SOrviceween eee eee 1 12 310 Saskatchewan........... 1 py) 30 
Public administration... 1 22 110 Alberta. eee eee 1 55 1,050 
; i aca | eae GSTS DELuish: Columbia ss eeeee 12 911 3,550 
All industries....... 48 10,482 | 116,350 Federal). 5.1.0) di. < sacs | 234 sR ak ee 





All jurisdictions..... 48 10,482 | 116,350 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
SEPTEMBER 1962 


(Preliminary) 








Industry 


Employer 


Location 





MANUFACTURING 
Leather 

A. R. Clarke Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Midland Footwear and Fern 


Shoe, 
Midland and Penetang, Ont. 


Paper 
Appleford Paper Products, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Primary Metals 
Quebec Iron & Titanium, 
Tracy, Que. 


Metal Fabricating 


American Standard Products, 


Windsor, Ont. 


Trane Company, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products 


Dominion Glass, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Dominion Glass, 
Montreal, Que. 


Chemical Products 
Shawinigan Chemicals, 
Shawinigan, Que. 


CONSTRUCTION 
Five electrical contractors, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


Foundation Co. of Canada, 
Sudbury, Ont. 


A. R. Grimwood, 
Vancouver, B 


Shawinigan Engineering, 
Tracy, Que. 


Vancouver Builders’ Exchange, 


Vancouver, B.C 


Western Reinforcing Steel, 
Various locations, B.C 


Greenspoon Bros., 
Windsor, Ont. 


Figures in parentheses indicate the number of workers indirectly affected. 
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Union 


Butcher Workmen Loc. 
125L (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


United Textile Workers 
Loes. 1535 & 1534 (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Printing Pressmen Loc. 540 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Metal Trades’ Federation 
(GIN W) 


Auto Workers Loc. 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I.U.E. Loc. 512 (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


195 


Glass and Ceramic Work- 
ers Loc. 203 (AFL-CIO 
/CLC) 


Glass and Ceramic Work- 
ers Loc. 206 (AFL-CIO 
/CLC) 


CNTU-chartered local 


I.B.E.W. Loc. 530 (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 


Structural Iron Workers 
Loc. 786 (AFL-CIO/ 
CLC) 


Unknown 
Building Trades Federa- 
tion (CNTU) 


Carpenters Loc. 1928 (AFL 
-CIO/CLC) 


Canadian Iron Workers 
Union Loe. 1 (Ind.) 


Building trades unions 
(Windsor Council AFL- 
CIO) 


Workers 
Involved 


200 


256 


222 


1,050 


138 


329 


1,100 


1, 200 


1,389 
(40) 


100 


839 


100 


450 
(50) 


155 


442 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Sep- 


Accu- 


tember |mulated 


3, 800 


2,820 


220 


18, 050 


2,070 


970 


22,000 


22,800 


27, 360 


1, 440 


840 


500 


1,130 


310 


1,060 


750 


229 


21,730 


2,070 


970 


33,550 


30,000 


43,740 


2,380 


1,680 


500 


1,130 


310 


1,060 


Starting 
Date 
Termi- 
nation 
Date 
June 25 
Aug. 27 
Sep. 19 
Sep. 10 
Sep. 11 
Aug. 28 
Sep. 10 
Sep. 26 
Oct. 1 
Aug. 18 
Aug. 23 
Aug. 17 
Aug. 8 
Aug. 31 
Sep. 5 
Sep. 4 
Sep. 11 
Sep. 7 
Sep. 11 
Sep. 10 
Sep. 12 
Sep. 21 
Sep. 27 
Sep. 27 





Major Issues 


Result 


Signing a first agreement~ 


Wages, closed shop~ $2. 
weekly as attendance & qual- 
ity bonuses, other fringe ben- 
efits. 


Wages, fringe benefits~ Re- 
turn of workers. 


New agreement~ 


Seniority clause, wages~ 


Suspension of one employee~ 
Return of workers. 


Wages, fringe benefits~ 


Wages~ 


Management rights, job eval- 
uation, seniority rights~ 


Vacation pay to compensate 
forunpaidstatutory holidays, 
other benefits~ 


Pay period~ Return of work- 
ers pending further negotia- 
tions. 


Alleged hiring of non-union 
help~ Return of workers. 


Union recognition ~ Union re- 
cognized. 


Wages, classifications, term 
of new agreement~ Wage in- 
crease 12¢an hr. Aug. 1, 1962, 
7¢ Apr. 1, 1963; two year 
agreement. 


Wages~ 


Out-of-town labourers~Re- 
turn of workers when labour- 
ers withdrawn. 
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Collective Bargaining Scene 


(Continued from page 1278) 


DOMINION GLASS, MONTREAL, QUE.—GLASS & CERAMIC WkRs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 950 empl.—wage increases of 9¢ an hr. eff. June 12, 1962, 5¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 
1, 1963 and 5¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1964; evening and night shift premiums to be increased to 
7¢ and 9¢ (formerly 6¢ and 8¢) respectively in second yr. of agreement; 3 wks. vacation after 12 
yrs. of service (previously after 15 yrs.) in second yr. of agreement; for sickness and accident 
insurance, company to contribute $3.91 a mo. for single empl. and $8.33 a mo. for married 
empl. in first yr. of agreement and $4.30 a mo. for single empl. and $9.90 a mo. for married empl. 
in second yr. of agreement. 

DOMINION RUBBER (TIRE DIvIsION), KITCHENER, ONT.—RUBBER WKRS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 
l-yr. agreement covering 1,000 empl.—no wage changes; 4 wks. vacation after 22 yrs. of service 
(formerly after 25 yrs.); 3-yr. supplemental agreement expiring Sept. 30, 1965—qualification for 
pension reduced to 10 yrs. of service (formerly 15 yrs.); basic pension increased to $2.80 a mo. 
per yr. of credited service (formerly $2.16); supplementary pension of $1.96 a mo. per yr. of 
service for empl. with less than 26 yrs. of service and of $1.80 a mo. per yr. of service for 
empl. with 26 or more yrs. of service, payable between ages 65 and 70; group life insurance 
increased to $5,000 (formerly $4,500) for male empl. and to $3,500 (formerly $3,000) for female 
empl.; group life insurance increased to $2,500 and $1,750 for retired male and female empl. 
respectively (previously $2,250 and $1,500); S.U.B. increased to provide a maximum total benefit 
of $62 for empl. with no dependents and $79 for empl. with dependents; S.U.B. entitlement 
increased to 52 wks. (formerly 39 wks.); separation pay plan established for empl. with 5 or 
more yrs. of service who are laid off for 2 consecutive yrs—2% of earnings for empl. with 5 
to 10 yrs. of service, 23% of earnings for empl. with 10 to 15 yrs. of service and 3% of 
earnings for empl. with 15 or more yrs. of service. 

DuPonT OF CANADA, KINGSTON, ONT.—MINE Wkrs. (IND.): 2-yr. agreement covering 
1,100 empl.—settlement pay of 5¢ an hr. retroactive to April 22, 1962; wage increases of 5¢ an 
hr. eff. Oct. 21, 1962 and of 4¢, 5¢ and 6¢ an hr., depending on classification, eff. Oct. 21, 1963; 
craft wage rates adjusted by 3¢ an hr. additional; Sunday premium for continuous process 
empl. increased to 20¢ an hr. (formerly 17¢) in first yr. of agreement and to 25¢ an hr. in 
second yr. of agreement; labourer’s rate after Oct. 21, 1963 will be $1.94 an hr. 

HOTEL CHATEAU FRONTENAC, (C.P.R.), QUEBEC, QUE.—RAILWAY, TRANSPORT & GENERAL 
Wkxrs. (CLC): 3-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—wage adjustments for certain classifications; 
wage increase of 2¢ an hr. eff. June 1, 1962 for empl. not receiving wage adjustments. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER, CHATHAM, ONT.—AuTO Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agree- 
ment covering 500 empl—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. eff. June 3, 1962, June 3, 1963 and June 
3, 1964; emergency pay of $1 for empl. required to work during lunch hours; 4 hrs. reporting 
pay (formerly 3 hrs.); qualifying period for annual vacations reduced to 130 days (formerly 
150 days); 2 days bereavement leave with pay introduced. 


Motor TRANS. IND. RELATIONS BUREAU (NORTH. GENERAL FREIGHT), ONT.—TEAMSTERS 
(iND.): 3-yr. agreement covering 500 empl—wage increases of S¢ an hr. eff. July 7, 1962, 5¢ 
an hr. eff. March 1, 1963, 5¢ an hr. eff. Dec. 1, 1963, 6¢ an hr. eff. Sept. 1, 1964 and 2¢ an 
hr. eff. June 1, 1965 for truck drivers; additional wage increases of 2¢-an hr} -eff. Jan.-1;-1965 
and 4¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 1, 1965 for drivers in zone “C” (south of North Bay); time and one 
half for hrs. worked in excess of 10 hrs. per day or 48 hrs. per wk. (no overtime provision 
previously); employer contribution to health and welfare insurance increased to $12 ame: 
per empl. (formerly $8); employer contributions toward a pension fund of $3 a mo. eff. Nov. 4, 
1962, $4 a mo. eff. Nov. 4, 1963 and of $5 a mo. eff. Nov. 4, 1964. 


JoHN Murpock, Sr. RAYMOND, QuE.—BusH Wkrs., FARMERS’ UNION (IND.): 2-yr. agree- 
ment covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 3% to 6%, depending on classification, eff. July 1; 
1962; Dominion Day to be a paid holiday (previously no provision for paid holidays). 


NEW BRUNSWICK TELEPHONE—I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (TRAFFIC EMPL.): 2-yr. agreement 
covering 550 empl—salary increases of 4.6% eff. Aug. 1, 1962 and 3.2% eff. Aug. 1, 1963; 
evening differentials increased by 5¢ per shift: supervisors, observers and clerks differentials to 
be increased by 50¢ a wk. eff. Aug. 1; 1963; 4 wks. vacation after 31 yrs. of service (formerly 
after 35 yrs.); 1% charge for the collection of union dues discontinued; operator’s salary in 
Fredericton, Moncton and Saint John after Aug. 31, 1963 will be $33.25 a wk. 


NORMETAL MINING, NORMETAL, QUE.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 500 empl.—wage increases of 24% eff. April 1963 and April 1964; prior to settlement, 
company increased wages by S¢ an hr.; St. Jean Baptiste Day to be a paid holiday making a 
total of 7 paid holidays; labourer’s rate after April 1964 will be $1.74 an hr. 


POWER SUPER MARKETS, HAMILTON, OSHAWA & TORONTO, ONT.—BUTCHER WORKMEN (AFL- 
CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agreement covering 700 empl.—salary increases of $2 a wk. eff. May 1, 1962 
and $3 a wk. eff. May 1, 1963; weekly sickness and accident indemnity increased to $45 (formerly 
$30); male clerk’s rate after May 1, 1963 will be $77.50 a wk. 


‘ Price Bros. DOLBEAU, KENOGAMI & SHIPSHAW, QuUE.—BUSH WKRrsS., FARMERS’ UNION (IND.): 
3-yr. agreement covering 3,000 empl.—piece rate increases of 25¢ a cord eff. April 16, 1962, 10¢ 
a cord eff. Oct. 19, 1962, 5¢ a cord in 1963 and 25¢ a cord in 1964; wage increases of 4% eff. 
April 16, 1962, 4% in 1963 and 4% in 1964; wage increase of 4% eff. April 16, 1962 for empl. 
in mechanized operations with a wage re-opener in second and third years of agreement; in 
second and third yrs. of agreement vacation pay for empl. with less than 50 days of service 
will be 2% of earnings; vacation pay for empl. with more than 50 days of service will be 24% 
of earnings (formerly 2% _ after 75 days) in second yr. of agreement and 3% of earnings in 
third yr.; union shop provision introduced. 


_ UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN, SASKATOON, SASK.—CLC—CHARTERED LOCAL: 1-yr. agreement 
covering 550 empl.—wage increase of 3% eff. July 1, 1962; additional classification adjustments; 


Remembrance Day to be observed on Monday or Friday if it falls on a week-end (previousl 
applied to 8 other holidays only); labourer’s rate $241 He $281 a mo. (previously 
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Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee (p. {339) 
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Department of Labour Today 





Meeting Manpower Challenge of the 1960's 


Lack of facilities in past blocked development of effective technical training 
program; but under stimulus of Technical and Vocational Training Assistance 
Act, lack being overcome: for next year, schools opening at rate of one a day 


Almost a year before the passing in 
December 1960 of the Technical and Voca- 
tional Training Assistance Act, it was 
estimated that technical and vocational 
training facilities in Canada would have to 
be increased by 50 per cent to meet current 
requirements and those in the near future. 
At the present rate of construction, this 
goal will be reached in less than 24 years 
from the signing of the new Vocational 
and Technical Training Agreement, April 1, 
1961. 

During the next 12 months, new technical 
and vocational schools, institutes of tech- 
nology and trade schools will be opening 
at the rate of one a day. 

The Technical and Vocational Training 
Assistance Act provides for the sharing by 
the federal Government in provincial gov- 
ernment expenditures on the following basis: 

—For the construction of facilities: 75 
per cent up to March 31, 1963 and 50 
per cent thereafter. 

—Toward operational costs of technical 
and vocational schools: up to 50 per cent. 

—For training the unemployed: 75 per 
cent. 

—For training in co-operation with indus- 
try: SO per cent. 

—-For training of technical and vocational 
teachers, supervisors and administrators: 50 
per cent. 

—For training through correspondence 
courses: 50 per cent. 

—For student aid to university students 
and nurses in training: subject to an allot- 
ment. 

The current emphasis on technical and 
vocational training in Canada, says the 
Technical and Vocational Training Branch 
of the Department, is an inevitable outcome 
of: 

—Rapid advances in technology, which 
are changing the pattern of industrial 
occupations. 

—The demand for more workers with 
higher levels of technical knowledge and 
skill. 

—A school drop-out problem: large num- 
bers of young people were entering the 
world of work unprepared to meet its 
demands. 

—The inadequate number of formal 
training programs in Canadian industry. 
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The rapid advances in technology in 
recent years have changed the pattern of 
occupations in large segments of Canadian 
industry from one in which education and 
training played a relatively small role to 
one in which there is a growing demand for 
more workers with higher and higher skill 
and more and more technical knowledge. 

In the past decade, the fastest growing 
occupations have been those that require 
a high level of education and training. The 
occupations experiencing the least growth 
are in the semi-skilled and unskilled cate- 
gories. 

Although the emphasis in the secondary 
school system has in the past been on 
academic preparation for entrance to uni- 
versity, fewer than 10 per cent of Canadian 
students go on to universities. The greatest 
proportion, 70 per cent, drop out before 
obtaining junior matriculation. 

Canada has never trained enough workers 
to meet the needs of its industry. Of the 
280,000 skilled workers added to the labour 
force between 1946 and 1956, some 110,000 
came from abroad. But this country can 
no longer depend on immigration as its 
main source of skilled and technical man- 
power. 

And training programs in industry are 
not increasing at a rate sufficient to meet 
either the growing demand for skills or 
the urgent need for training facilities. 

The lack of adequate training facilities 
has been a large hurdle in the development 
of an effective technical and vocational 
training program in Canada. The Technical 
and Vocational Training Assistance Act 
was designed to overcome this lack. 

The technical and vocational training 
program now developing under the stimulus 
of the Act has these aims: 

—To increase the productive capacity of 
Canada’s labour force. 

—To produce an adequate supply of 
highly-trained workers with the technical 
knowledge and skills required to meet cur- 
rent and future needs of Canada and its 
industry. 

—To stem the tide of school drop-outs. 

—To give adults and youth an oppor- 
tunity to prepare for new occupations and 
to keep abreast of technological changes 
and the growing complexity of industrial 
occupations. 
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From the Labour Gazette, December 1912 


50 Years Ago This Month 


Trades and Labour Congress delegation asks for assurance that Eight-Hour Day 
Bill would be introduced; Prime Minister said he could give no such assurance 
Delegation protests substitution of cement for stonework on the Welland Canal 


A request for assurance regarding the 
introduction of an Eight-Hour Day Bill in 
the House of Commons, made by a deputa- 
tion from the Trades and Labour Congress 
of Canada in November 1912, met with 
the reply from the Prime Minister that he 
could give no such assurance at that time, 
according to a report in the LAasBour 
GAZETTE of December 1912. 

The delegation, consisting of TLC Presi- 
dent J. C. Watters, the acting Secretary, 
the Vice-President, and two others, as well 
as representatives of the letter-carriers from 
Winnipeg, Toronto and Montreal, brought 
up a number of other matters. 

One of these concerned the bricklayers 
and stonemasons at the Welland Canal, 
who were complaining about the substitu- 
tion in Government contracts of cement for 
stonework. This substitution, they said, 
meant the employment of unskilled labour 
instead of skilled bricklayers and stone- 
masons. 


Prime Minister’s Reply 

The Prime Minister, who was attended 
by Hon. T. W. Crothers, Minister of Labour, 
said in reply that the Government felt that 
it had been entrusted with the people’s 
money and that it must be governed by 
conditions. The change of material had 
been made for economic reasons, and the 
same thing had happened in private opera- 
tions, although it was quite possible that 
such changes might cause individuals to 
suffer. He promised, however, to bring 
the matter to the attention of the Minister 
of Public Works. 

The labour delegation mentioned also the 
condition of the steel workers in Nova 
Scotia, whose hours, they said, were too 
long, whose wages were too low, and who 
were subject to ill-treatment at the hands 
of individuals employed by the steel in- 
terests. 

One of the delegates defined the position 
of the Congress regarding the Boy Scout 
movement. He stated, the LABOUR GAZETTE 
report said, that “while the members of the 
various corps were excellently trained, yet 
the sentiment of the working man was 
against international war and opposed to 
the developing of the military spirit among 
the boys of the country.” 

The deputation brought up a resolution 
that had been passed by the Congress 
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regarding persons who had been brought 
from a distance to work at a place where 
a strike was going on, without having been 
previously informed of the strike. Such 
persons, the resolution contended, should 
be paid their travelling and other expenses 
both ways if they did not want to accept 
the employment. 
Cost of Living 

A report of a special committee of the 
Toronto Board of Trade that had investi- 
gated the high cost of living in Toronto 
was summarized in the GAZETTE. The report 
gave several reasons why prices were higher 
in Toronto than in smaller places. One of 
the reasons, the report said, was the appar- 
ent disappearance of any competition in 
some of the businesses connected with the 
collection and distribution of food products. 

One quoted example of the wide spread 
between prices in Toronto and those in 
surrounding towns was that 92 cents a 
quart was charged in Toronto for milk 
that compared unfavourably in quality with 
milk sold for 6 cents a quart in small towns 
a few miles away. 

The report said the committee had found 
evidence that an association of Toronto 
commission merchants in the fruit and 
vegetable business had obtained exclusive 
control of the Toronto wholesale market, 
and was able to dictate terms to both the 
producer and the consumer. The men 
engaged in raising fruit and vegetables, the 
report said, had found conditions in Toronto 
so intolerable that they had been forced 
either to seek other markets or go out of 
business. 

Co-operatives One Remedy 

The committee found no evidence of any 
combination among the small retailers for 
the purpose of keeping up the price of 
food, but it thought that the unnecessarily 
large number of retailers tended to ineffi- 
ciency and added to the cost of distribution. 
It drew attention to the growth of co-oper- 
ative societies in Great Britain as one 
remedy for such a state of affairs. 

Another reason for high prices in Toronto, 
the committee thought, was the lack of 
shipping facilities for produce coming into 
the city. There was no public wharf in 
Toronto, it said, and the consequence was 
that the railways were almost free from the 
competition of water transport. 
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Notes of Current Interest 


Productivity Council Planning 
National Tripartite Forum 


The National Productivity Council will 
soon make an attempt to establish a 
national forum of top level management, 
labour and government representatives, it 
was announced by H. George DeYoung, 
Council Chairman, at the close of the 
Council’s tenth meeting, November 15. 
National management and labour leaders 
will be invited to participate in the forum, 
along with senior government representa- 
tives. 

The proposed forum will meet regularly 
to study Canadian economic developments 
and trends and recommend common eco- 
nomic goals for labour and management in 
the national interest. 

The next national joint labour-manage- 
ment seminar, third in a series sponsored 
by the NPC, will be held at the University 
of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, on January 23 
and 24, Mr. DeYoung announced. It will 
be sponsored jointly by the National Pro- 
ductivity Council, the Saskatchewan Produc- 
tivity Council and the University of Sas- 
katchewan. Leaders of labour, management, 
agriculture, education and government from 
the western provinces and other parts of 
Canada will attend the seminar. 

The first course at the first national 
work-study school in Canada, at Nova 
Scotia Technical College, Halifax, was to 
begin November 19, it was announced. 
The school is sponsored jointly by the 
National Productivity Council, the Nova 
Scotia Productivity Committee, the Nova 
Scotia Government and the Nova Scotia 
Technical College. Candidates from indus- 
try, organized labour, and government are 
to receive training in work-study theory 
and practice at the school, and, later, 
on-the-job training in industrial plants and 
offices under work-study specialists. 

Nine engineers from Quebec have been 
sent to France for training as part of the 
Council’s expanding work-study program. 
Sponsored by the newly established Scien- 
tific Business Organization Centre in Que- 
bec, with financial assistance from the NPC, 
they will spend 64 months at the Bureau 
des temps élémentaires in Paris, one of the 
world’s leading instructional centres for 
French-speaking students of machine tool 
operation. On their return to Canada they 
will be employed as instructors in the Que- 
bec Centre. 

Research and development in the Cana- 
dian mining and metals industry was the 
subject of another report to the council 
by its subcommittee on applied research. 
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The report revealed that the minerals 
industry is considering the formation of 
a National Advisory Committee on mining 
and metals research. It noted that there 
were only 388 postgraduate students in 
minerals and metals research at Canadian 
universities in 1961; and 64 per cent of 
them were doing research work in the 
geological sciences. 

Non-industrial expenditures for minerals 
research by federal and provincial govern- 
ments were reported to be $124 million 
for the year. The number of metallurgical 
and mining engineers appears to be com- 
pletely inadequate to meet existing Cana- 
dian needs and the hope of increasing 
research activities in these fields to make 
Canadian industry more competitive in world 
markets, the report stated. The complete 
research report will be published shortly. 
NPC is sponsoring further applied research 
studies of other industries in Canada. 

A series of meetings in major industrial 
centres is being arranged by the Council 
to discuss the report of the recent NPC 
labour-management-government mission to 
Europe and its implications for Canada. 
Discussion forums are also being organized 
by national, provincial and local labour 
and management organizations to study the 
report, Council members were told. 

A progress report on the development of 
provincial and local productivity councils 
in Canada was also presented. 


Award U.S. Citation to Canada’s 
Civilian Rehabilitation Co-ordinator 


Ian Campbell, National Co-ordinator of 
Civilian Rehabilitation, Department of La- 
bour, and Chairman of the World Commis- 
sion on Vocational Rehabilitation of the 
International Society for Rehabilitation of 
the Disabled, has been awarded the citation 
of the United States “People to People 
Program.” 

The award was in recognition of Mr. 
Campbell’s leadership in emphasizing the 
importance of vocational goals in rehabilita- 
tion programs in all countries. 

The presentation took place during the 
annual conference of the National Rehabili- 
tation Association (see page 1382). 

Mr. Campbell was appointed National 
Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabilitation in 
1952. Before that he was Superintendent 
of Rehabilitation Services of the Ontario 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
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Cornwall Opens New Facilities 
For Training Unemployed 


Since April 1, more than 19,000 unem- 
ployed workers have been given training 
in Canada, approximately 8,000 of them 
in 24 centres in Ontario, said Hon. Michael 
Starr, Minister of Labour, at the opening 
last month of new facilities for training 
the unemployed at Cornwall, Ont. 

“Just three years ago there were only 
4,600 unemployed workers trained in Can- 
ada, and of these the number in Ontario 
was very limited,” he added. 

Commenting on progress in the program 
to expand technical and vocational training 
facilities in Canada, the Minister said: 

“To date, across Canada, 454 projects 
are in various stages of completion. The 
total cost of these is estimated at more 
than $442,000,000, of which the federal 
share is more than $284,000,000. The new 
facilities will provide 127,000 student places. 
Approved projects include: 222 new schools, 
156 additions and alterations, and 76 minor 
alterations and equipment purchases.” 


Presidential Committee Urges 
Personal, Corporate Tax Cut 


President Kennedy’s Advisory Committee 
on Labor-Management Policy has urged a 
cut in personal and corporate income taxes 
amounting to $10 billion. 

The 19-man committee of businessmen, 
labour and public members, stressing the 
tax cut as being “the main tool for promot- 
ing our economic objectives in 1963,” urged 
that it be effected as soon as possible and 
be followed by detailed review and revision 
of the entire tax structure. 





AMC-UAW Profit-Sharing Plan 


Reports Successful First Year 


The United States automobile industry’s 
first profit-sharing plan, introduced by 
American Motors Corporation, has proved 
successful in its first year of operation. 

AMC channelled $9,766,907 in cash and 
stocks into its “progress-sharing plan” fund, 
for distribution to some 27,000 hourly paid 
workers, mostly members of the United 
Auto Workers. Of the total amount, $3,255,- 
636 was in company stock, an average of 
7.3 shares per employee. 

In addition, the company set aside 
$2,604,277 in profit-sharing funds for its 
5,200 salaried employees. 

Union as well as company officials ex- 
pressed satisfaction with the results for 
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the fiscal year ending September 30. The 
plan was worked out in 1961 bargaining 
with the UAW (L.G. 1961, p. 1092), and 
has since been accepted by three other 
unions representing AMC employees. 


Radio and TV Employees Union 
Becomes Division of NUPSE 


The Association of Radio and Television 
Employees of Canada (ind.) has become a 
division of the National Union of Public 
Service Employees (CLC). ARTEC’s 1962 
convention approved the merger. 

The new division, which has 2,300 mem- 
bers, will maintain its existing structure 
and organization, including its collective 
bargaining and grievance arrangements. 

ARTEC represents Canadian Broadcast- 
ing Corporation program personnel, sales 
and office staff, and some building main- 
tenance employees. The merger took effect 
on November 1. 


C.C.A. Holds National Conterence 
On Industry’s Labour Relations 


The Canadian Construction Association 
held a National Labour Relations Confer- 
ence in Ottawa on November 5-7. Among 
the subjects discussed were contract nego- 
tiation, multiple bargaining, and other 
labour-management problems. 

Among speakers at the Conference was 
Hon. Michael Starr, Minister of Labour, 
who spoke on “Today’s Need for Labour- 
Management Co-operation.” He reviewed 
the changes taking place in industry today, 
observed that labour was tending to accept 
automation, and emphasized the need for 
closer labour-management co-operation. 

As an outstanding advance in this direc- 
tion, he cited the job security plan adopted 
by the railway companies and unions in the 
non-operating trades (L.G., Sept., p. 1008). 


Pioneering Legislation 

The Minister referred to “pioneering legis- 
lation” to be introduced to assist workers 
affected by layoffs, and stressed that unem- 
ployment insurance was not enough—em- 
ployers had a duty toward their employees 
even when they were laid off. 

He pointed out that the Ontario Select 
Committee on Manpower and Training had 
stated there were 40,000 carpenters in 
Ontario, with only 200 apprenticed in the 
trade, but that this condition was not pecu- 
liar to Ontario only. He added that both 
employers and unions should be prepared 
to accept more apprentices to pave the 
way for their advancement. 
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1,778 More Old Age Assistance 
Recipients in Third Quarter 


The number of Canadians receiving old 
age assistance increased by 1,778 during 
the third quarter of 1962, the Department 
of National Health and Welfare announced 
last month. 

The numbers receiving allowances under 
the Blind Persons Act and under the Dis- 
abled Persons Act both decreased during 
the same period. 


Old Age Assistance—The number of 
persons receiving old age assistance in 
Canada increased from 100,252 at June 30 
to 102,030 at September 30, 1962. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$9,476,499.25 for the quarter ended Septem- 
ber 30, compared with $9,797,909.05 in 
the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $270,138,995.74. 

At September 30, the average monthly 
assistance in the provinces ranged from 
$59.19 to $63.22. In all provinces and the 
Yukon Territory the maximum assistance 
paid was $65 a month; in the Northwest 
Territories, $55 a month. 


Blind Persons Allowances—The number 
of blind persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Blind Persons Act decreased 
from 8,561 at June 30 to 8,554 at Septem- 
ber 30, 1962. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$1,212,406.63 for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, compared with $1,234,562.28 
in the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $38,132,649.31. 

At September 30, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$58.93 to $63.86. In all provinces and the 
Yukon Territory the maximum allowance 
paid was $65 a month; in the Northwest 
Territories, $55 a month. 


Disabled Persons Allowances—The num- 
ber of persons in Canada receiving allow- 
ances under the Disabled Persons Act 
decreased from 50,575 at June 30 to 
50,493 at September 30, 1962. 

The federal Government’s contributions 
under the federal-provincial scheme totalled 
$4,891,247.80 for the quarter ended Sep- 
tember 30, compared with $5,000,125.89 
in the preceding quarter. Since the inception 
of the Act, the federal Government has 
contributed $98,435,594.77. 

At September 30, the average monthly 
allowance in the provinces ranged from 
$63.57 to $64.64. In all provinces and the 
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Yukon Territory the maximum allowance 
paid was $65 a month; in the Northwest 
Territories, $55 a month. 


Union Shop Fails to Win Support 
Of Required Majority at 3 Firms 


The union shop last month failed to gain 
the approval of a sufficient number of 
employees for adoption by three aircraft 
companies in the United States. A fourth 
firm refused to allow its employees to vote 
on the issue and was struck November 28. 

The proposal that employees of the four 
firms vote on the union shop was made by 
a fact-finding board established by Presi- 
dent Kennedy after negotiations had become 
deadlocked. The board’s report, released 
in September, recommended that the union 
shop be instituted provided two thirds of 
the workers in each bargaining unit voted 
in favour. 

In the three companies that permitted a 
vote—Convair Division of General Dyna- 
mics, North American Aviation and Ryan 
Aeronautical Company—the union shop 
was approved by a majority; but not by 
the required two thirds. The fourth was 
Lockheed Aircraft; the strikers returned to 
work the next day at government request. 

At North American, 59.8 per cent of the 
employees favoured the union shop; at 
Convair, 54.2 per cent; and at Ryan, 60.5 
per cent. The United Auto Workers is the 
bargaining agent at North American and at 
Ryan; the International Association of 
Machinists at Convair and Lockheed. 





Veteran Winnipeg Trade Unionist, 
R.B. “Bob” Russell Has Retired 


R. B. Russell, Executive Secretary of the 
Winnipeg and District Labour Council 
(CLC), has retired due to ill health. He 
is 74 years of age. 

Well-known for many years in the Mani- 
toba labour union movement, Mr. Russell 
was General Secretary of the Winnipeg 
Central Labour Council (One Big Union) 
at the time the OBU amalgamated with the 
Winnipeg and District Trades and Labour 
Council (TLC) and the Winnipeg Labour 
Council (CCL) to form the Winnipeg 
Labour, Council » (CLC)..(1..G.. 1956, p. 
963). 


100 Jurisdictional Disputes Settled 


During the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
meeting in November, President George 
Meany reported that the labour body’s 
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Internal Disputes Plan set up at last year’s 
convention (L.G., Jan., p. 38) had set a 
record in mediating disputes in the first 
10 months of its existence. 


Of 142 complaints entered under the 
plan, 100 have been settled successfully 
through mediation or are still in the media- 
tion stage. 





120 AFL-CIO Unions Sign Pledge to Eliminate Discrimination 


A total of 120 AFL-CIO unions, rep- 
resenting about 11,098,000 members, in 
November signed formal agreements with 
President Kennedy’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity, pledging “to 
eliminate discrimination and unfair practices 
whenever they exist in the labour move- 
ment.” 


The “Union Program for Fair Practices” 
was signed by union officials and Vice- 
President Lyndon B. Johnson, Chairman 
of the President’s Committee. President 
Kennedy, Secretary of Labor W. Willard 
Wirtz, AFL-CIO President George Meany, 
and AFL-CIO Secretary-Treasurer Willim F. 
Schnitzler, also took part in the ceremonies. 





In Parliament Last Month 


(page numbers refer to Hansard) 


First reading of a bill respecting indus- 
trial change and manpower adjustment was 
given last month and resolutions preceding 
the introduction of three other bills of 
labour interest were agreed to. 

Motions for second reading of two private 
members’ bills were not put to a vote 
before expiry of the time allotted to private 
business. Two more private members’ bills 
were introduced and given first reading. 

A Royal Commission on marine pilotage 
was appointed during the month. 

Supplementary estimates to cover expendi- 
tures under the Technical and Vocational 
Training Assistance Act and the Municipal 
Winter Works Incentive Program were 
tabled. 

On November 22, a bill (No. C-83) to 
provide for the organization and main- 
tenance of a manpower consultation service, 
for the payment of assessment incentives for 
carrying out manpower adjustment programs 
and of a labour mobility incentive, and for 
the establishment of an advisory council 
on industrial change and manpower adjust- 
ment was introduced by the Minister of 
Labour and read the first time (p. 1930). 
Earlier in the day the resolution preceding 
introduction of the bill was considered in 
committee (p. 1895). The same resolution 
had been moved a month earlier, on October 
25 (p. 918). 

On November 19, the Minister of Finance 
moved that the House go into committee 
at the next sitting to consider the introduc- 
tion of a measure to establish a national 
economic development board and to define 
its duties. The Minister of National Revenue 
moved that the House go into committee at 
the next sitting to consider the introduction 
of a measure to establish an Atlantic 
development board and to define its duties. 
The Minister of Trade and Commerce 
moved that the House go into committee 
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at the next session to consider the introduc- 
tion of a measure to amend the National 
Productivity Council Act to provide for the 
appointment of three additional members. 
All three motions were agreed to (p. 1745). 

On October 30, motion was made for 
second reading of Bill C-15, a private mem- 
ber’s bill, to provide for pay for statutory 
holidays, and pay for work performed on 
statutory holidays, for employees in federal 
works, undertakings and businesses (p. 
1096). The bill had been given first reading 
on October 1 (p. 32). The hour appointed 
for private members’ bills expired without 
question put. 

On November 2, a motion was made for 
second reading of Bill C-17, a private mem- 
bers’ bill, to amend the Civil Service Act 
to give federal civil servants the right to 
negotiation and arbitration (p. 1250). It 
had been introduced and given first reading 
on October 1 (p. 35). The hour appointed 
for private members’ business expired with- 
out question put. 


On November 7, a private member’s bill 
was introduced and given first reading:— 
Bill C-74, to amend the Immigration 
Act to facilitate the immigration to Canada 
of parents of Canadian citizens, regardless 
of their age or country of origin (p. 1357). 


On November 2, the Minister of Trans- 
port announced the appointment of a Royal 
Commission to inquire into matters relat- 
ing to marine pilotage (p. 1215), with Hon. 
Yves Bernier, judge of the Quebec Superior 
Court, as chairman. 


The Government intends to introduce 
legislation during this session to put into 
effect its intention, announced earlier, to 
restrict to Canadian registered vessels the 
coasting trade of Canada, from Les Escou- 
mains upstream to the head of the Great 
Lakes, J. A. McBain, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Minister of Transport, said in 
answer to a question (p. 1366). 
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NEW YEAR MESSAGES 
HON. MICHAEL STARR, MINISTER OF LABOUR 


During the past year there was a sharp 
increase in the rate of growth of our 
economy, a growth that has been reflected 
in the continued rise in employment, pro- 
duction and incomes and in other measures 
of activity and progress. 


Employment last year outstripped the 
growth of the labour force. Total employ- 
ment in the third quarter of the year was 
2.8 per cent higher than a year before and 
4 per cent higher for the non-farm indus- 
tries. 


At the same time, unemployment con- 
tinued to decline. In the third quarter of 
1962 unemployment rates were lower than 
in 1961 in all industry groups and in all 
occupations. 


Our Gross National Product is now run- 
ning 11.1 per cent above last year. Per 
capita, it was $65 higher this year in 
constant dollars than in 1957. Industrial 
production continued an uninterrupted climb 
that began early in 1961. 


The incomes of Canadians have kept 
pace. Personal income was 7 per cent 
higher than the year before, and this was 
reflected in retail sales, which in the first 
eight months of the year were 5 per cent 
higher in value than in the corresponding 
period of 1961. 


Outlays for non-residential construction 
are expected to be the highest ever recorded, 
outlays for the expansion and moderniza- 
tion of our productive facilities are also up, 
and housing starts are higher than the year 
before. 


All of these things build up a picture of 
sound, steady progress in which most Cana- 
dians have shared. 


The winter’s Municipal Winter Works 
Incentive Program will provide more than 
150,000 jobs directly and an equal number 
indirectly. The “Do It Now” campaign is 
once again in full swing and other measures 
to create more employment are being car- 
ried forward. 


There are longer-range challenges that 
must be faced now if we are to advance, 
economically and socially. 


We are taking steps to upgrade the skills 
and education of Canadian workers to fit 
them for the more complex and demanding 
jobs of modern industry. We are planning 
to anticipate the effect on the working man 
and woman of automation and other tech- 
nological advances, to prevent dislocation 
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and hardship. We are finding ways of 
increasing productivity to meet increasing 
competition. It is obvious that all these 
things are tied closely together. 


To provide facilities for more technical 
and vocational education and training, a 
vast federal-provincial program of school 
construction has been going on for the past 
two years. In that time 462 projects have 
been approved, 224 of them for completely 
new schools, which will train an additional 
130,000 young Canadians. For this urgent 
building program we raised the federal 
contribution to 75 per cent of provincial 
costs. 


A new Bill is before Parliament, a meas- 
ure to deal with the adverse effects of 
automation and industrial changes on Cana- 
dian workers. 


This is a pioneer measure, the first of 
its kind in the world. It is designed to deal 
in a positive way with some of the human 
problems of these changes, by providing 
government assistance, financial and tech- 
nical, to labour and management to help 
them plan ahead to meet these problems 
as they arise in industry. In those cases 
where displacement cannot be avoided, 
workers will be helped to move to other 
jobs with a minimum of loss and hardship, 
should they wish to do so. 


We are working with labour and manage- 
ment to find ways of increasing this coun- 
try’s productivity, on the national level 
through the National Productivity Council 
and on the local level through labour- 
management seminars and meetings and 
through the promotion of labour-manage- 
ment committees in industry. 


The new Bill before Parliament will 
depend on the effective co-operation of 
labour and management for its success. Our 
efforts to increase productivity ultimately 
depend also on such co-operation. 


Co-operation between labour, manage- 
ment and government in planning for the 
future will become increasingly essential 
in Canada. In a free society, this is the best 
way to accomplish the things we all desire. 
It is encouraging to note that organized 
labour and management are recognizing 
this. 


Our economy has been gaining in strength 
over the past year. The outlook for 1963 
is good, and we can expect it to be a 
happy and prosperous year for Canada. 


My very best wishes to you all for 1963. 
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CLAUDE JODOIN 


President, Canadian Labour Congress 


The year 1963 is going to confront us 
with many questions to which we can no 
longer afford to delay answers. This is 
particularly true in industry and economics; 
but it is also true in many other areas. 

We have just passed through a difficult 
year. During 1962 we have had brought 
home, in painful lessons, some of the 
realities of changing conditions, both 
throughout the world and within our own 
borders. 

Unless we maintain an alertness there is 
always a danger that the effect of changes 
will be upon us before we realize it, and 
certainly before we plan to meet new 
conditions and circumstances. It is now 
quite obvious that we have not been suffi- 
ciently aware of the real nature of changes 
which are now taking place. There has 
been too much tendency to support the 
idea that what is now happening in indus- 
try is merely an extension of what has 
been happening since the first wheel turned, 
and that everything will eventually take 
care of itself. 

This is not the case. We are confronted 
with developments which are likely to lead 
to the most sweeping changes in scientific 
methods, in production techniques, and in 
society itself. We need not only to be alert 
to these changes but we need to be pre- 
pared to adopt new methods and new 
approaches to meet these conditions. 

This has been the basis of continued 
pressure by the Canadian Labour Congress 
for steps to improve labour-management 
consultation and for the participation of 
labour, together with other groups, in con- 
tributing toward planning under government 
auspices. The record clearly shows that 
Jabour’s efforts in these directions, spread 
over a number of years, have for the most 
part been a voice crying in the wilderness. 

During the past year there have been 
indications of an awareness on the part of 
some management representatives of the 
need for better labour-management rela- 
tions. The example of certain European 
countries has attracted increased attention 
in Canada. There has also been a marked 
increase in support for the general idea of 
“planning” which, it seems, is no longer 
a bad word. 

The Government, in the Speech from the 
Throne, anticipated legislation having to do 
with consultation on economic matters and 
programs to meet the changing conditions 
resulting from automation and other tech- 
nological advances. These measures are now 
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before Parliament and we hope that, in 
their final form, they will make a positive 
contribution to meeting today’s needs. 

All this provides ground for encourage- 
ment; but time is running out. While other 
countries have been moving ahead, Canada 
has been standing still. We cannot afford to 
let another year go by without taking 
decisive action. 

This is also likely to be a vitally impor- 
tant year in international affairs and as 
Canadians we trade unionists have a very 
real interest in these matters. Our relation- 
ship with both the Commonwealth and the 
United States has been the subject of con- 
siderable attention and discussion in recent 
months. The policies we adopt during 1963 
may prove to be significant in this regard. 


We also face most serious decisions in 
other aspects of our international relations. 
As we turn into a new year there is a very 
immediate need for clarification of Canada’s 
policies on a number of matters of inter- 
national importance. Not the least of these 
is our position with regard to nuclear arms. 
Cut-backs made as part of the austerity 
program have reduced our assistance to 
needy countries abroad, leading to a further 
deterioration in the favourable position we 
once held. We should not let 1963 pass 
without doing everything possible to re- 
establish and even improve that position. 


While we should take care not to become 
overly optimistic, there are signs that offer 
some hope of a slight thaw in the cold war. 
The renewal of disarmament talks in Geneva 
and a more extensive exchange of views 
between various powers offer at least some 
hope of an improvement in international 
affairs. Certainly if 1963 brought a relaxa- 
tion of these tensions and enabled us to 
direct into more constructive channels the 
tremendous forces that are now required for 
defence, this would be a great year in the 
history of mankind. 


The fact that serious thought is being 
given by more and more people to our 
industrial and economic problems also offers 
hope that we may find solutions, we may 
open channels of co-operation, and we may 
place ourselves in a position to gain from 
the new knowledge that is now available. 
In the international field there is the hope 
that a logical approach to our immediate 
problems, acute as they may be, may provide 
a method for the settlement of even deeper 
differences and so move us a step further 
toward a real and lasting peace. 

The international labour movement, of 
which the Canadian Labour Congress is a 
part, has as its objectives: bread, peace and 
freedom for all men. At the New Year, 
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trade union members in Canada re-dedicate 
themselves to this ideal and pledge their 
support toward its attainment. 


JEAN MARCHAND 


General President, 
Confederation of National Trade Unions 


If we limited ourselves to considering 
statements of principles, good intentions and 
verbal solutions to our problems, there 
would be no reason for Canada not to be 
the most prosperous and happiest country 
in the world. Every day, newspapers, radio 
and television bring us statements from 
those responsible for our political, economic 
and social life, which show us the way 
to the solution of our problems. 


In identification and definition of our 
national aims, we are generously provided; 
but, unfortunately, our efforts seldom reach 
beyond this, as if we were unable, collec- 
tively, to catch up with realities to change 
them and guide them toward the attain- 
ment of our common ideal. 


For example, we are against unemploy- 
ment and for full employment. What do 
we do to solve this serious problem but 
wait anxiously for the release of employ- 
ment statistics, in the hope that they will 
disclose some improvement of the situation, 
and this without our having to interfere 
with the blind forces that regulate our 
economic life 


Inspired as we are by examples from 
Europe, we are in favour of labour-manage- 
ment co-operation. Nevertheless, not one 
week goes by without some employer or 
employers’ organization declaring war on 
free unionism. 


We are in favour of mutual understand- 
ing between the main ethnic groups in the 
Canadian population, yet racial discrimina- 
tion is a common occurrence in our every- 
day life. 

We are against domination of the Cana- 
dian economy by the American economy. 
Just try to find any concrete measures that 
have been taken to stop this invasion 
which, instead of retreating, is penetrating 
deeper and deeper into our economic life. 

We wish the Canadian people to develop 
a personality of their own in the face 
of their powerful neighbour to the south. In 
the attainment of this objective, our CBC 
network is a prime and essential instrument. 
Consider how it is plagued and what under- 
hand efforts are made to destroy it for the 
benefit of petty interests, who find support 
in higher government circles. 
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We are against war, and especially nuclear 
war. Consider our Bomarc missiles, im- 
patiently waiting for the nuclear warhead 
held at our disposal by the United States. 

In short, our national life is in constant 
contradiction with itself. 

I have therefore no new ideal to suggest 
for 1963. We are generously provided in 
that respect. My only wish is that we may 
have the strength to put into action a few 
of the good intentions with which our 
speeches and statements are embellished. 
This would be the most convincing evidence 
that we are growing into adulthood. 


A. A. HUTCHINSON 


Chairman, National Legislative Committee, 
International Railway Brotherhoods 


Once again we have passed through a 
year of uneasy peace, if it can be said 
that we have peace on earth while there 
are sO many conflicts, both of arms and 
without arms. 

As this is written we have the spectacle 
of the most populous nation on earth 
invading the territory of the second most 
populous for no apparent reason except a 
desire for conquest. 

A conflict that could well have meant 
world-wide nuclear war was avoided only 
by firmness coupled with compromise, and 
we must be grateful that the spirit of com- 
promise did prevail. 

It is a matter of regret that a country 
such as India, while professing peace and 
goodwill, should use its might to overrun 
Goa and now finds itself attacked by a 
neighbour which believes in might only, 
and has no thought of peace. 

The action taken by India against a 
weaker opponent cannot fail to detract 
from sympathy for India in its hour of 
trouble. 

India’s ruling classes are not of the 
Christian faith but their plight emphasizes 
the fact that we should “Do unto others 
as we would have others do unto us.” 

Unfortunately this Christian doctrine has 
not been present in relations between 
Unions of working people engaged in 
similar occupations in Canada in the past 
year. 

Canada has been fortunate in being 
spared the horrors of war and having been 
able to try to strengthen the hands of those 
who are working for peace. 

We have been fortunate in seeing a small 
increase in our prosperity and a reduction 
in unemployment, during the past few 
months. 

(Continued on page 1415) 
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Apprenticeship Training Advisory Committee 


Committee urges, at 14th meeting, closer integration of apprenticeship with 
other training programs, co-ordination of all technical and vocational training 
programs so that apprentices can advance readily from one program to another 


Closer integration of apprenticeship with 
other technical and vocational training was 
recommended to all provincial and federal 
agencies in a resolution by the National 
Apprenticeship Training Advisory Com- 
mittee at its 14th meeting, held in Ottawa 
November 1-2. 

The Committee, which consists of repre- 
sentatives of provincial departments of 
labour and education, and of labour and 
management, through its resolution under- 
lined the need for co-ordinating all tech- 
nical and vocational training programs to 
permit an apprentice or other student to 
accumulate recognized credits and advance 
readily from one program to another. 

Apprenticeship must be modernized and 
made more flexible, said George V. Hay- 
thorne, Deputy Minister of Labour, in his 
address of welcome to the delegates. Above 
all, he emphasized, it must be integrated 
with other training programs. 

Apprenticeship training, like any other 
technical and vocational training program, 
must serve Canada’s labour force as a 
whole rather than separate interests or 
training areas, declared C. R. Ford, Direc- 
tor of Technical and Vocational Training, 
Department of Labour. 

Among other developments at the meet- 
ing was the announcement by Mr. Hay- 
thorne that regional fieldmen are to be 
appointed by the Department of Labour 
to assist in co-ordinating training efforts 
and to provide liaison between the provin- 
cial government departments involved and 
the Technical and Vocational Training 
Branch of the federal Department of 
Labour. 

The Committee agreed, in an effort to 
broaden the over-all apprenticeship pro- 
gram, that the interprovincial examinations 
(L.G., March, p. 299) should be available 
to all automobile mechanics, electricians, 
plumbers, carpenters and sheet metal work- 
ers who hold a provincial completion-of- 
apprenticeship certificate. Apprentices who 
successfully pass these examinations are 
issued a certificate bearing a special red 
seal that is recognized as proof of trade 
proficiency in the nine provinces participat- 
ing in the federal-provincial training agree- 
ment. 

The Committee accepted 10 of 11 recom- 
mendations made by the provincial Direc- 
tors of Apprenticeship, who met in Ottawa 
on the two preceding days. 
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During the meeting, copies of the new 
periodical, Technical and Vocational Edu- 
cation in Canada (L.G., Aug., p. 911), were 
distributed to members of the Committee 
and the provincial Directors of Apprentice- 
ship. This magazine was established in 
answer to requests by the Directors and 
others that the Training Branch undertake 
more publicity work to promote training 
programs. 

A report on the British Columbia Confer- 
ence on Apprenticeship—held October 4-5 
in Vancouver—was presented by John Mel- 
ville, Director of Apprenticeship, British 
Columbia. (See also following article.) 

The meeting of the Committee was again 
under the chairmanship of H. C. Nicholls, 
President, Milne and Nicholls Limited, 
Toronto. 


Deputy Minister of Labour 


“We need to see that apprenticeship is 
modernized and made more flexible and, 
above all, to make sure that it is properly 
integrated with other training programs,” 
said George V. Haythorne, Deputy Minis- 
ter of Labour. 

“The place of pre-apprenticeship training 
should be frankly recognized and we should 
not continue to perpetuate outmoded con- 
cepts in this or any other training area,” 
he told the Committee. 

There were far too few apprenticeship 
registrations, Mr. Haythorne said. On June 
30, 1962, there were 8,092 apprentices in 
the building trades registered with the 
provincial Departments of Labour (Quebec 
excepted) out of some 510,000 persons 
employed in construction occupations in 
these provinces. “This”, he said, “represents 
only 1.6 per cent, or one registered appren- 
tice for every 64 workers employed.” He 
knew the Committee would be seriously 
considering the present level of apprentice- 
ship registrations and what could be done 
to improve the quality of training provided. 

“We must be ready, especially in this 
space age, to develop new approaches to 
training and to manpower, and to promote 
the full utilization of the new technical 
training facilities being constructed. One 
of the basic requirements, we feel, is to 
encourage industry, both employers and 
unions, to think through the kinds of train- 
ing suited to manpower needs in their 
particular firm, industry and area. 
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“This calls for a joint attack by em- 
ployers and unions. It also calls for the 
full co-ordination of their efforts and those 
of the provincial departments concerned, 
especially Education and Labour, and of 
the federal Department of Labour,” said 
Mr. Haythorne. 

The Deputy Minister reported that a 
number of regional fieldmen would shortly 
be appointed to assist in the co-ordination 
of training efforts. They would also be 
available to assist in discussions with em- 
ployers and unions regarding training. 


Director of Training 


C. R. Ford, Director of Technical and 
Vocational Training, Department of La- 
hour, first of all stressed that all training 
programs—whether apprentice, technical, 
vocational or other—must contribute to 
Canada’s labour force as a whole. Such 
an approach was necessary if Canada was 
to compete successfully in today’s world. 

“We are concerned with the whole field 
of manpower, at all levels,” said Mr. Ford, 
adding that no single training area should 
be given preference. 

Training received by a person in any 
program, anywhere in the country, should 
be recognized in any other part of the 
country, and an apprentice, for example, 
upon completing his apprenticeship, should 
be able to advance into other programs— 
such as technician training—and receive 
official credits for his previous training, he 
said. 

The complete co-operation and support 
of governments, labour and management 
was required in the nation’s manpower 
training, Mr. Ford said. In Sweden it was 
often impossible to determine who was 
operating a particular training program— 
labour, government, or management—and 
none of them was concerned about claiming 
credit—the work was always done in the 
national interest. 


Mr. Ford stated that the federal-provincial 
building program for providing additional 
technical and vocational training facilities 
was moving ahead so rapidly that some 
of the provinces might not be prepared to 
keep up. The provinces should be prepared 
to cope with a much larger influx of 
students than anticipated, he advised. 


Report of Training Branch 


The Technical and Vocational Training 
Branch reported that on September 30, 
1962, there were 20,526 apprentices regis- 
tered in the eight provinces that are party 
to the Apprenticeship Training Agreement 
with the federal Government. 
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Up to June 30, 1962, a total of 5,829 
interprovincial examinations had been con- 
ducted, and 4,161 of the applicants had 
passed. Examinations were held in five 
trades; electrical construction, motor ve- 
hicle mechanics, plumbing, carpentry, and 
sheet metal. By the same date, 2,631 
official seals had been issued or attached 
to certificates, compared with 1,514 at June 
30, 1961. 


The examination for the heavy duty 
repair trade has been assembled and cir- 
culated among the provinces for criticism. 
It is expected that this examination, together 
with that for the auto body repair trade, 
will go into use on a trial basis early in 
1963. 

The services of an examination and stand- 
ards officer for the Training Branch, as 
recommended by the Apprenticeship Ad- 
visory Committee in February this year 
(L.G., March, p. 299), have not yet been 
obtained. 


The Training Branch recommended that 
every effort be made to exploit the expand- 
ing training facilities in connection with 
apprenticeship training. “We must get closer 
to the high school and use every possible 
means to counsel the students and above 
all we must give them full credit, on their 
ensuing apprenticeship, for what they have 
accomplished.” All provinces expect to have 
sufficient vocational instructors to meet the 
demand. 

To cope with the needs of students who 
have inadequate grounding in mathematics, 
science, and communications skills, basic 
training is being offered in 109 centres this 
year under the program for training of the 
unemployed (Program 5, formerly Schedule 
M, under the Special Vocational Training 
Projects Agreement). 

The Branch is placing emphasis on the 
more extensive use of the trade analyses 
(L.G., March, p. 299), not only in the 
preparation of curricula but in all phases of 
training for a particular trade. Analyses for 
two more trades—lineman, and residential 
oil burner installation and servicing—have 
been published. Analyses are also under- 
way for the following trades: industrial 
mechanical (millwright), industrial elec- 
trical, instrument repair, residential warm 
air heating and air conditioning, and resi- 
dential warm air heating and air condition- 
ing technology. 

The revision of the machinist trade analy- 
sis has been completed and is ready for 
printing. The revision for the motor vehicle 
repair trade (mechanical) has been delayed, 
but revision is to begin soon on the plumb- 
ing and welding trade analyses. 
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An additional 32 technical information 
sheets for the plumbing trade have been 
forwarded to the provinces, bringing the 
total of completed sheets to 96. 


The Canadian Refrigeration and Air 
Conditioning Association has undertaken to 
prepare a series of sheets for its trade, 
and other trade associations are showing 
an interest in similar projects. 


Extension of Apprenticeship 


In a discussion on the extension of 
apprenticeship training to manufacturing 
and service trades, R. H. MacCuish, Assist- 
ant Director of Technical and Vocational 
Training, Department of Labour, pointed 
out that productivity in manufacturing was 
increasing, the requirements for manpower 
were changing, and that an attempt should 
be made to determine what types of people 
would be needed in the future. 


Small manufacturers did not know how 
to train apprentices and did not have the 
facilities, said W. L. Rowe, Vice-President, 
Coleman Lamp and Stove Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, an alternate employer representa- 
tive on the Advisory Committee. In his 
company’s plant, special training was pro- 
vided for developing specialists for certain 
types of work, and they were not called 
apprentices. 

The opinion was expressed that many of 
the larger manufacturing firms trained rela- 
tively few apprentices or journeymen; they 
trained operators or specialists instead. 
Some of them preferred to see that em- 
ployees had a basic general training that 
would enable them to advance to super- 
visory positions with further in-plant instruc- 
tion, or would provide the foundation for 
additional training later. 

At the same time, it was pointed out 
that the “completed” apprentice, with his 
broader, all-around training, was much in 
demand by smaller firms where specializa- 
tion was not practised. 


Recommendations of Directors 


The provincial Directors of Apprentice- 
ship, from their meeting held on the two 
days preceding the Advisory Committee 
meeting, submitted 11 recommendations; 
the Apprenticeship Advisory Committee 
adopted 10 of them., 

The Directors of Apprenticeship recom- 
mended that: 

—Every effort be made to assist the 
Department of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources in its project to provide 
apprenticeship training to people in the 
Northwest Territories. 
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—Increased use be made of the trade 
analyses in the preparation of vocational 
training programs that are likely to lead 
to further training by apprenticeship. 

—A basic course outline be prepared 
for “heavy duty operators” for use by 
employers in on-the-job training. 

—The Training Branch continue its 
efforts on trade and occupational analyses 
and interprovincial standards examinations. 

—Trade and industrial associations be 
encouraged to produce related materials 
based on the analyses. 

—The collection and distribution of infor- 
mation pertaining to new developments, 
changes in policy, and training material in 
general be continued and increased as far 
as possible. 

—Encouragement be given to all provin- 
cial apprenticeship branches to provide staff 
for the development of curricula and exam- 
inations for apprentices. (This recommenda- 
tion was not accepted by the Apprenticeship 
Advisory Committee). 


—Priority be given to new trade analyses 
in the following order: appliance servicing, 
structural steel work, stationary engineering, 
diesel power plant operating, hairdressing, 
and barbering. 

—Firm support be given, with a view to 
creating opportunities of further training 
for some graduate apprentices, to the plan 
of the Training Branch to analyze the 
occupation of “construction superintendent,” 
with the anticipation that higher standards 
and recognition within the framework of 
the interprovincial standards program may 
ultimately result. 


Interprovincial Standards Examinations 


Interprovincial examinations and the issu- 
ing of interprovincial seals were approved 
for the following trades effective January 1, 
1963: automobile mechanics, electricians, 
carpenters, sheet metal workers, plumbers, 
and heavy duty mechanics. The auto body 
trade examination was approved for use 
on a trial basis in 1963. 


The following provinces have volun- 
teered to prepare new interprovincial stand- 
ards examinations in these trades: British 
Columbia, bricklaying; Alberta, painting 
and decorating; Ontario, refrigeration; New 
Brunswick, machinist; Saskatchewan, radio 
and TV servicing. 


The Directors of Apprenticeship recom- 
mended that the interprovincial standards 
examination be used for the sole purpose 
of establishing interprovincial standards 
certification for persons who hold or are 
eligible to hold provincial completion-of- 
apprenticeship certificates. 
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It was further recommended that where 
circumstances warrant, permission be 
granted to provinces to use the material 
of the interprovincial standards examination 
for purposes of provincial certification of 
journeymen other than completing appren- 
tices, provided that all interprovincial 
standard identification be replaced by pro- 
vincial identification, and that it is in no 
way indicated that successful candidates 
have passed an interprovincial standards 
examination. 

The Directors recommended also that any 
person holding provincial completion-of- 
apprenticeship certificate in the trade of 
automobile mechanic, electrician, plumber, 
carpenter, and sheet metal worker be eli- 
gible to write the interprovincial standards 
examination for his trade, and if he passes 
the examination, the interprovincial seal be 
affixed to his certificate. 


The Advisory Committee approved these 
recommendations. 


Renewal of Agreement 


The Committee began discussions on the 
tentative renewal in 1964 of the federal- 
provincial Apprenticeship Training Agree- 
ment. Under this agreement, the federal 
Government since 1944 has shared equally 
with participating provincial Governments 
in the costs of training programs for appren- 
tices. 

Mr. Ford stated the subject of agreement 
renewal was introduced to initiate thinking 
on what changes might be desirable for 
incorporation into a new agreement. The 
Department of Labour itself had not yet 
contemplated any changes, he said. 


Relationship with Other Programs 


A discussion on the relationship of 
apprenticeship with other vocational train- 
ing programs was initiated by William 
Hurd, chief of apprentice training, Tech- 
nical and Vocational Training Branch. He 
pointed out that the general object was 
the integration of training, to correlate the 
different forms of training, and suggested 
that the trade analyses be used more widely 
for this purpose. 

No terminal programs should exist in 
Canada, he said. An apprentice should be 
able to proceed into additional courses with 
the aid of apprenticeship credits that should 
be recognized in further training. 
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After discussion, the Committee adopted 
a resolution recommending that all provin- 
cial and federal agencies integrate more 
closely the apprenticeship program with 
other technical and vocational education. 


Importance of In-School Training 


The importance of in-school training as 
a part of apprenticeship was discussed 
under three general headings: (a) content, 
(b) testing and measurement, and (c) 
remedial teaching and upgrading, although 
much overlapping occurred during the dis- 
cussions. 

Greater importance should be placed on 
general background training that would 
help meet future conditions, not only 
today’s, said Mr. MacCuish. Related sub- 
jects such as science and mathematics were 
becoming more important than _ specific 
techniques, he asserted. 

K. A. Pugh, Deputy Minister of Labour, 
Alberta, pointed out that it was difficult 
to draw the line between related and 
unrelated subjects. F. E. Whittle, Assistant 
Director of Apprenticeship, Alberta, pointed 
out that subjects in a training program 
not readily identifiable as being related 
would not receive the support of employers. 

All subject matter pertaining to a par- 
ticular occupation training program fell 
into three areas: practical work, theory 
directly related to the work, and other, 
less directly related subjects, stated B. F. 
Addy, Director of Vocational Education, 
Manitoba, who observed that schools could 
not turn out journeymen, and this was not 
their function. The added practical expe- 
rience, the skill and speed, had to be 
obtained in industry. 

A follow-up system is urgently needed 
for apprentice training on the job, asserted 
B. W. Kelly, Director of Apprenticeship, 
New Brunswick. Too often an apprentice 
was kept on the same type of operation for 
months, depriving him of wider experience 
in on-the-job training, he said. 


Publicity for Training Programs 


The publicity campaign of the Depart- 
ment of Labour to promote training pro- 
grams was described by M. J. Kelly of 
the Information Branch. The main objec- 
tive in the current basic publicity program 
was to try to keep young people in school, 
this being regarded as the fundamental 
problem. 
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B.C. Conference on Apprenticeship 


Sponsored by provincial Department of Labour, “highly successful’ conference 
attracts 300 participants from among management, labour and government leaders 


A “highly successful” conference on 
apprenticeship, advertised by the British 
Columbia Department of Labour, who spon- 
sored it, as “Canada’s First Conference on 
Apprenticeship,’ was held in Vancouver 
October 4 and 5. More than 300 leaders of 
the province’s management, labour and 
government participated. 

The conference consisted of the presen- 
tation of two papers, five panel discussions, 
and a general discussion at the meeting’s 
conclusion. The papers were presented by 
two Officials of the federal Department of 
Labour: Gil Schonning, Assistant Director 
of the Economics and Research Branch, and 
R. H. MacCuish, Assistant Director of the 
Technical and Vocational Training Branch. 

In the general discussion at the end of 
the conference, it was agreed that the joint 
conference planning committee would not 
be disbanded, that its scope would be 
enlarged, and that future conferences should 
be held to study other provincial manpower 
problems. The planning committee was 
under the chairmanship of W. H. Sands, 
B.C. Deputy Minister of Labour, and com- 
prised 12 members representing labour, 
management and government. 

Hon.) Leslie” R.> Peterson, Q:C;; British 
Columbia Minister of Labour, in his an- 
nouncement of the conference (L.G., May, 
p. 503) outlined its objectives as: 

1. To define the principles of appren- 
ticeship training. 

2. To identify the areas of possible co- 
operation between labour and industry with 
respect to apprenticeship training in British 
Columbia. 

3. To outline possible future co-operative 
programs. 

The conference chairman was N. Lyle 
Barr, Chairman of the Provincial Appren- 
ticeship Committee. 


Gil Schonning 


“Byen the optimum development and 
use of our manpower is no substitute for 
lack of aggregate demand, and so will not 
per se solve unemployment,” Gil Schonning, 
Assistant Director of the Economics and 
Research Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa, told the conference. 

Nevertheless, he went on, “investment in 
manpower is a profitable one, since there 
obviously is a close link between manpower 
competency and productive efficiency. How 
and where we invest may stand re-examina- 
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tion, and I believe we need to give serious 
thought to this in the future.” Much of his 
address, entitled “The Practical Utilization 
of Trained Manpower in this Nuclear Age,” 
was devoted to a consideration of how such 
investment should be directed. 

The speaker said that our objectives for 
the future ought to be: first, to learn more 
about what we are training people for; 
second, how much background knowledge 
and training should be given, keeping in 
mind the need for a flexible and adaptable 
work force; and third, to find means of 
minimizing the dislocation in employment 
caused by technological and other “shocks” 
that are being felt more and more through- 
out the economy. 

Mr. Schonning discussed, first, the factors 
that bring about changes in the demand 
for labour both in quantity and kind. Such 
changes, he said, might come about as a 
result of changes in the structure of indus- 
try due in turn to shifts in demand both 
at home and abroad, or to the substitution 
of products and services. 

If the pace of change is slow, there is 
no problem. But the faster the pace the 
harder it is to make the necessary adjust- 
ments in the supply of manpower and the 
more likely is the occurrence of dislocations 
in supply and demand “because of the lag 
between what an economy wants and what 
[training] institutions can produce.” 


Technological changes and automation 
can create very rapid and dramatic changes 
in the kind and quantity of manpower 
required, in some instances creating the 
demand for new skills, he said. 


Many of these changes have been re- 
reflected, of course, in our educational and 
training institutions. The adjustment between 
the requirements of the economy and the 
supplies provided by our education and 
training institutions has not always been 
smooth. In fact, in recent years we have 
developed shortages in a number of occupa- 
tional supplies, while at the same time 
accumulating large surpluses of both ex- 
perienced and inexperienced manpower. 


Mr. Schonning then turned to the prob- 
lem of long-range manpower forecasting, 
which the Department of Labour is now 
exploring with two objectives in mind: 
to estimate the size of Canada’s manpower 
supplies at some future date, and to estimate 
the occupational requirements of the econ- 
omy of that period. 
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The assumption that the percentage of 
14- to 19-year-olds staying in schoo] will 
grow and that therefore the proportion 
entering the labour force will decrease 
implies a strong increase in the demand for 
education and training facilities. 

One objective in meeting the responsibility 
to Canada’s young people must be the 
assessment of the changing requirements of 
the economy in the future; another, the 
adaptation of education and training pro- 
grams to these requirements in a way that 
will produce a flexible and adaptable work 
force. 

A third objective must be the strengthen- 
ing of guidance programs so that the 
young, “potential recruits for the labour 
market,” will be able to make the best 
choice of occupation in line with their 
abilities, inclination and occupational oppor- 
tunities. 

Two other responsibilities are the retrain- 
ing of adult workers who have adequate 
education but whose occupation has become 
surplus, and the retraining of those who 
lack the necessary general education for 
training. 

In order to make the most effective 
investment in education and training it was 
necessary to be able to give at least a 
partial answer to a number of questions. 
These included: 


—Which occupations are expanding, 
which remaining stationary, and which de- 
clining in terms of the numbers of workers 
and kinds of skills required? 


—How much education and training do 
these occupations call for, and what is the 
most effective way of giving it? 


—What is the best way of retraining 
adults, especially those lacking in the basic 
education needed before technical training 
could be started? 


—What is the best way to develop and 
expand services designed to help in allocat- 
ing manpower supplies? 


As to which occupations will grow and 
which will change or decline, we do not 
know all the answers, but we are convinced 
that good estimates must be found, Mr. 
Schonning said. “In general, we all know 
that the so-called ‘paper shuffling’ occupa- 
tions will continue to expand and within 
this group the professional; in particular, 
occupations such as keypunch operators, 
tabulating machine operators, secretaries, 
stenographers and typists would seem to 
have a good future ahead of them.” 


The group engaged in non-office activi- 
ties may expand much less. A study by the 
Department of Labour has indicated sharp 
increases in maintenance occupations—pipe- 
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fitters, mechanics and millwrights—and 
lesser increases among stationary engineers, 
maintenance welders and electricians. 

Among production occupations increasing 
were power truckers, polishers, sheet metal 
workers, production welders, fitters and 
assemblers; among those dropping were core 
makers, machine operators and moulders. 

Examples of occupations where changes 
have occurred and where future demand 
is likely to expand were: office occupations 
arising out of the use of electronic data 
processing machines; occupations connected 
with the industrial uses of electronic equip- 
ment and instruments; those connected with 
expanding hospital care, such as _ radi- 
ographers and X-ray and radio isotape 
operators. 

Concerning the question of how much 
education and training were needed in 
“these new and changing occupations,” he 
said young people, especially those destined 
for non-professional work, must somehow 
be made aware that what they think is 
sufficient preparation for the moment may 
be entirely inadequate some years hence. 

It is debatable whether we should en- 
courage our young people to take more 
education than they need in the early 
stages of their careers, or rely heavily on 
retraining and refresher and booster courses. 
“Until recently, evidence suggested that our 
young people and our society may have 
underestimated the rising level of technical 
and other requirements of our changing 
economy.” 

As to how best to train people, Mr. 
Schonning said that so far we had obtained 
our trained workers from a number of 
sources: from those trained on the job or 
from immigration; some had come from 
apprenticeship and from technical and voca- 
tional schools. Immigration as a source had 
been drying up, and the other sources 
would probably continue to supply our 
trained manpower. But trained workers in 
future must be able to adapt to rapid 
changes and to the economy’s increasing 
demand for technical competence; this may 
force us to shift to more formal training, 
whieh may provide the worker with a wider 
potential competence than when he is 
trained on the job. 


For the adult worker who is in need of 
a booster so as to enable him to take 
retraining, Mr. Schonning thought specially 
designed courses in science and mathe- 
matics might be more suitable than requir- 
ing them to finish another whole grade 
or two. It might be better, and it would 
certainly be cheaper, to give them courses 
suited to their needs than to use the 
regular grade system. 
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Lastly, the speaker dealt briefly with 
special machinery which helps to minimize 
labour market dislocations. He suggested 
that the problem could be partly met by: 
preparations for meeting manpower changes 
before they occurred; after advance warn- 
ing had been given, developing “a com- 
prehensive and imaginative program for 
training, retraining, and transferring work- 
ers affected by technological or other major 
changes;” by subsidizing income and helping 
to move workers to other places where 
jobs were obtainable. 

“It may be that a co-operative arrange- 
ment is needed in coping with this problem 
in which employers, unions, and govern- 
ments join forces,” Mr. Schonning said. 


R. H. MacCuish 


“If apprenticeship is going to do more 
than exist as a program, it must meet the 
need of training today’s youth for tomor- 
row’s jobs,” said R. H. MacCuish, Assistant 
Director, Technical and Vocational Training 
Branch, in the second of two papers pre- 
sented at the conference. He was speaking 
on “The needs and principles of Apprentice- 
ship.” 

Mr. MacCuish first dealt with apprentice- 
ship in the light of the five basic areas of 
need for training that were outlined by 
H. L. Shepherd of Canadian Westinghouse 
in a preliminary report of his study on the 
development of training in industry that he 
undertook for the Department of Labour 
(L.G., March, p. 302). 


These areas were: (1) Basic training for 
skill development, (2) Short-term retraining 
as a result of changing production methods 
in industry, (3) Journeymen craftsmen 
training, including both apprenticeship and 
non-apprenticeship programs, (4) The train- 
ing of technicians, and (5) The training 
of first-line supervisors. 

On the first area of need, basic training 
for skill development, Mr. MacCuish pointed 
out that 75 to 80 per cent of the unem- 
ployed are in the 43 per cent of the labour 
force having only primary education. Even 
up to the early postwar years, this was 
sufficient education for entry into the skilled 
trades. 

“Ryen today we accept young people 
into some of our trades with this level 
of education and, what is more serious, we 
teach them only the skills required now.” 
Training programs should give apprentices 
sufficient background in basic subjects to 
provide the flexibility required by constant 
technological change. 


Many firms now require high school 
graduation for entrance to apprenticeship. 
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I believe there is an important place in 
our system for apprenticeship. I do not go 
along with those who say that it is outdated 
and should be scrapped. 

I believe that some of the traditional 
concepts of apprenticeship that remain in 
our present programs should be modified. 

I look upon apprenticeship as a training 
program, not as a control or aS a means 
of manipulating the entrance to particular 
occupations. 

I believe that apprenticeship is an impor- 

tant link in an over-all skilled and technical 
manpower development program, and that 
it should be integrated with and closely 
related to other links in this total program 
such as the vocational high school program, 
the technician training program, and appro- 
priate short-term programs of manpower 
training. 
Apprenticeship must prepare those enter- 
ing the skilled trades, not only for today’s 
techniques and methods, but also must 
provide a foundation of knowledge upon 
which they can cope with tomorrow’s tech- 
niques and methods. 


—R. H. MacCuish, at B.C. Conference 
on Apprenticeship 


But what of the boy who for one reason 
or another does not graduate from high school? 
In my opinion, apprenticeship provides one of 


the routes to full competence in a skilled 
occupation and should accept the boy who 
enters the world of work with less than high 
school graduation. However, for this boy we 
should provide the equivalent of the high 
school program in those subjects needed to 
provide him with a source of livelihood in the 
future. 

This implies that industry should provide 
the apprenticeship. opportunities, the on-the-job 


. 


experience, and, jointly with government, the 
necessary institutional training. This is in the 
interest of each and every individual Canadian; 
it is in the national interest. 

With reference to short-term retraining 
needed as a result of changing production 
methods, Mr. MacCuish pointed out that 
as long as production techniques are chang- 
ing so rapidly, we will require short-term 
retraining programs even in times of rela- 
tively high employment. 

A recent ILO recommendation stressed 
that accelerated training in skilled occupa- 
tions must be followed up with a broader 
and more general training on the job. There 
were two implications here for apprentice- 
ship: 

“One is that short-term training oppor- 
tunities should be provided in skilled 
trades, and the other is that apprenticeship 
should provide for the follow-up training 
to broaden the trainee into full com- 
petence in the skilled occupations.” 


He disagreed with those who thought 
that short-term training in skilled trades 
would harm the apprenticeship method of 
training and dilute the competence of the 
work force. He was more concerned about 
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the harm that would be done to appren- 
ticeship “by trying to keep it isolated, in 
its traditional form, from the realities of 
today’s requirements.” - 

The third of Mr. Shepherd’s areas of need 
for training, journeymen craftsmen train- 
ing, was of course the main concern of 
apprenticeship, Mr. MacCuish said. Present 
training programs are not providing nearly 
enough skilled tradesmen to meet the 
demand, he said. He had more to say about 
this when he discussed the principles of 
apprenticeship. 

The fourth need, the training of tech- 
nicians, the speaker said was closely related 
to apprenticeship. Apprenticeship training 
should be broad enough to allow tradesmen 
to advance to the extent of their ability. 
This meant that either during apprenticeship 
or otherwise, they should have the chance 
to qualify for entry to institutes of tech- 
nology or to advance on the job to tech- 
nician’s status. “On the other hand, en- 
trance requirements to institutes should give 
credit to relevant training during appren- 
ticeship,” Mr. MacCuish believed. 

As to the fifth category, the training of 
first-line supervisors, here again a man 
should have the chance to develop to the 
full extent of his ability, he said. Appren- 
ticeship programs should produce the kind 
of tradesman who could become a super- 
visor with a minimum of difficulty. Some 
apprenticeship programs provided basic 
supervisory programs during the apprentice- 
ship period, and this should be encouraged 
as long as “the institutional part of appren- 
ticeship does not become excessive.” 

Mr. MacCuish then enumerated a num- 
ber of principles of apprenticeship under 
the four divisions in an apprenticeship pro- 
gram: planning and administration, shop 


instruction, related instruction, and the 
selection of apprentices. 

If an apprenticeship program is to be 
effective in producing sufficient tradesmen 
for the future it must be run continuously, 
through times of prosperity and depression; 
it must be run efficiently, just as effi- 
ciently as manufacturing operations them- 
selves; it must be operated in terms of 
the needs, present and future, of industry 
and in terms of the particular industry. 
And effective apprenticeship requires the 
active interest and participation of manage- 
ment, labour and government, he said. 

Some of the principles were that: train- 
ing should provide an adequate number of 
new tradesmen, with a logical ratio of 
apprentices to journeymen; this ratio should 
be positive rather than restrictive; there 
should be a written apprenticeship agree- 
ment; training should continue through bad 
times as well as good; credits should be 
allowed for previous training; apprentices 
should be rotated in their work to give them 
all-round training; instructors should be 
competent and should have had some train- 
ing as instructors; in job instruction the 
emphasis should be on instruction rather 
than on production. 

An apprenticeship program should aim 
to produce tradesmen who could adapt 
themselves to new methods. “Production 
techniques and methods change so quickly 
that competence is now a matter of one’s 
ability to understand principles and adapt 
to new methods with a minimum of formal 
retraining,” the speaker said. 

“Age limits are a matter for individual 
employers to determine. Legislation may 
provide a minimum age, but a maximum 
age, in my opinion, is unrealistic,” Mr. 
MacCuish said. 





Corporations and Labour Unions Returns Act 


Enacted this year, federal measure, to come into force on January 1, requires 
unions and corporations operating in Canada to submit annual financial returns 


The Corporations and Labour Unions 
Returns Act, which received Royal Assent 
on April 18, 1962 and which will come 
into force on January 1, 1963, requires cor- 
porations and labour unions carrying on 
activities in Canada to file annual returns 
with the Dominion Statistician. | 

The returns will be divided into confiden- 
tial and non-confidential sections. Informa- 
tion disclosed in Section A, the non-confi- 
dential part, will be available for public 
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inspection. Section B, the confidential part, 
will contain financial data, which will be 
published only in summary form. 


A Government bill to provide for returns 
from corporations and labour unions was 
given first reading in 1961. After this, 
representations were received from both 
companies and unions. The Minister of 
Justice, who introduced the 1962 bill, said 
that the Government had welcomed the 
expression of views of companies and unions 
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and that these views had been “very care- 
fully and exhaustively studied and taken 
into account in the preparation of the new 
bill.” He emphasied that the legislation was 
primarily a fact-finding measure. 


General Provisions 


Both corporations and unions are required 
to submit returns for the reporting period 
coinciding with or ending in 1962. The 
returns are to be filed not. later than six 
months after the coming into force of the 
Act or the end of the reporting period, 
whichever is later. 


Reporting period in relation to a corpora- 
tion means a fiscal period of the corporation 
as defined in the Income Tax Act. In rela- 
tion to a union, it means a fiscal period of 
the union. 


A copy of Section A of a corporation 
return will be kept in an office of the 
Department of Secretary of State; one copy 
of the corresponding section of a union 
return, in the Department of Labour. The 
non-confidential sections of the returns will 
be available for inspection upon payment 
of the prescribed fee, which may not exceed 
$1 in respect of any corporation or any 
union. 


Section B of the returns will remain in 
the custody of the Dominion Statistician 
and the data disclosed will be published only 
in summary form. 


Information contained in Section B of 
the returns is privileged information and 
no official or authorized person may be 
required to reveal any facts in any legal 
proceedings except those relating to the 
administration and enforcement of the Act. 


Other government officials, however, may 
have access to the privileged information 
for purposes of determining policy in con- 
nection with the formulation of any law. 

Any official who violates the secrecy 
provisions is guilty of an offence and liable 
to a fine of up to $1,000 or imprisonment 
for up to three months or both. 

The Minister of Trade and Commerce is 
required to submit to Parliament an annual 
report containing a statistical summary and 
analysis of the information filed by corpora- 
tions and unions. The information is to 
be presented in such a way that particulars 
disclosed in Section B of the returns will 
not be identifiable with any company or 
union. 

In addition to his general authority to 
make regulations for carrying out the Act, 
the Governor in Council is authorized to 
prescribe the form for financial reports and 
the particulars to be included in them. 
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A corporation or a union that fails to 
file the required reports is guilty of an 
offence and is liable on summary conviction 
to the penalties provided. 


Corporations 
Corporations Covered 


The Act applies to all corporations carry- 
ing on business in Canada except corpora- 
tions listed in the Schedule. 

Among the exempt corporations are cor- 
porations whose gross revenue from their 
Canadian activities was not over $500,000 
in any reporting period and whose Canadian 
assets did not exceed $250,000, and com- 
panies who are required to file substantially 
the same kind of information under other 
federal legislation. 

The Act exempts also municipalities, 
crown companies, agencies of foreign gov- 
ernments, non-profit charitable or religious 
organizations, and corporations not less 
than 90 per cent of the capital or shares of 
which are owned by Her Majesty in right 
of Canada or a province or by a Canadian 
municipality or by another government. 


Corporation Returns 


In Section A, the non-confidential part, 
a corporation must show the corporate 
name; the address of the head office of the 
corporation, and, in the case of a company 
not resident in Canada, the address of its 
principal place of business in Canada or 
place to which communications under the 
Act may be directed; the manner, date and 
place of incorporation; the name, address 
and nationality or citizenship of each direc- 
tor and of each officer of the corporation 
resident in Canada and the position held 
by each such officer. 

In Section A of its return a company 
must also show the amount of authorized 
share capital, the number of shares of each 
class, and a description of the voting rights 
attached to each class. 


In addition, a company must report the 
number of issued shares of each class, 
showing the number of shares of each class 
held by persons with addresses of record 
in Canada or elsewhere. A company must 
also report the number of non-residents 
who hold more than five per cent of the 
total of issued shares of any class, giving 
the number of shares held by each such 
person. 


Every company is obliged to disclose 
the name and address of every corporation 
holding 10 per cent or more of its issued 
shares or of any class of shares, as well 
as the number of shares held by each such 
corporation. If a firm holds more than 50 
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per cent of the total number of issued 
shares of any class of any other company 
it must give information regarding the name, 
address and incorporation of that company. 

The total amount of debentures issued 
and outstanding, together with the total 
amount of each class of debentures, must 
also be shown in Part A of the corporation 
return. 

The Act further provides that every com- 
pany, except one that is prohibited from 
selling its shares or debentures to the 
public, must show the total number of 
shares and the total amount of debentures 
of each class that have been offered in 
Canada for public subscription in the last 
five years. 

All information in Section A of a com- 
pany return except particulars as to the 
name, address and incorporation and shares 
and debentures offered for public subscrip- 
tion in the last five years must relate to 
the last day of the reporting period. Only 
changes need to be mentioned in any sub- 
sequent reporting period. 


Confidential Part 


Section B of a corporation return, the 
confidential part, comprises (1) a financial 
statement for the reporting period consisting 
of a balance sheet, a statement of income 
and expenditure and a statement of sur- 
plus; (2) such annual financial statements 
(other than those described above) as are 
required by the by-laws of the company or 
under the terms of incorporation to be 
placed before an annual meeting of share- 
holders; (3 an itemized statement showing 
separately certain payments made by the 
corporation in the reporting period to per- 
sons not resident in Canada. 


This separate statement must show remit- 
tances abroad for such items as: dividend 
and interest payments, rent, royalties, fran- 
chises, payments for advertising and sales 
promotion or in respect of scientific research 
or product development, insurance prem- 
iums, management and administration fees, 
salaries, fees and other remuneration to 
officers and directors, annuities, pensions 
and similar payments to officers and direc- 
tors and to persons holding more than five 
per cent of the issued shares of the cor- 
poration or of any class of shares, fees for 
professional services, and other consulting 
fees and charges not specifically mentioned. 

Every statement in both parts of a cor- 
poration return must be certified by the 
president or a vice-president and by the 
secretary or treasurer or by any of these 
officers and a director. The statements in 
Section B of the return, except the state- 
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ment covering payments to non-residents, 
must be accompanied by a signed auditor’s 
report. 


Unions 
Unions Covered 


The Act applies to every labour union 
carrying on activities in Canada and having 
a local union or branch in Canada, except 
a union with fewer than 100 members 
resident in the country. 


Union Returns 


In Section A of its return a union must 
show: (1) the name of the union; (2) the 
address of the headquarters of the union 
and, in the case of a union with headquarters 
outside the country, the address of its prin- 
cipal office in Canada or place to which 
communications under the Act may be sent; 
(3) the provisions of the union constitution; 
(4) the name and address of each union 
officer and the position held by each; (5) 
the name, address and nationality or citizen- 
ship of each officer and employee of the 
union resident in Canada (other than clerks 
or stenographers), the position held by each 
and the manner of his election or appoint- 
ment; (6) the name and address of each 
local or branch in Canada, the number of 
male and female members in each and the 
name and address of each officer; (7) the 
name and address of each local or branch 
of the union in Canada under trusteeship, 
together with particulars; (8) the name 
and address of every employer or employers’ 
association, resident in Canada, with which 
the union has a collective agreement. 

All information except the first two 
items must relate to the last day of the 
reporting period but only changes need be 
shown in subsequent reports. 

Section B of the union return (the con- 
fidential part) comprises a financial state- 
ment consisting of a balance sheet showing 
the assets and liabilities of the union as of 
the last day of the reporting period and a 
statement of income and expenditure in 
such form and containing such particulars 
relating to the financial position of the union 
as may be prescribed by regulation. 

In addition, a union with headquarters 
outside Canada must also furnish a classified 
statement showing total amounts paid or 
credited to the union in the reporting period 
by, on behalf of or in respect of members 
resident in Canada on account of initiation 
fees, membership dues, health and welfare 
assessments, death benefit assessments, strike 
benefit assessments, fines and work permits. 

Like the corporation returns, union state- 
ments must be verified by officers. Every 
statement must be certified by the president 
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or a vice-president of the union and by the 
secretary or treasurer or by one of these 
officers and by a member of the executive 
board of the union. The financial statements 


in Section B of the union return (except 
the special statement required of inter- 
national unions) must be accompanied by 
a signed auditor’s report. 





Safety and Health Legislation in 1962 


Six provinces adopt new safety and health measures; three of them emphasize 
construction safety. Ontario establishes Labour Safety Council, and passes 
Construction Safety Act. Manitoba amends Building Trades Protection Act 


During the 1962 sessions of the Legisla- 
tures, six provinces adopted new safety 
and health measures, three of them em- 
phasizing construction safety. 

Ontario established the Labour Safety 
Council of Ontario and passed the Construc- 
tion Safety Act 1961-62, providing for the 
establishment of safety standards and requir- 
ing municipalities to appoint construction 
safety inspectors. It also made minor 
changes in the Construction Hoists Act, 
1960-61 and the Elevators and Lifts Act, 
and amended its Mining Act to bring it 
into line with current practices. 

In Manitoba, amendments to the Building 
Trades Protection Act and the Employment 
Standards Act extended the coverage of the 
legislation and introduced new safety rules. 
Amendments to the Electricians’ Licence 
Act provided for additional classes of 
licences. 

New Brunswick passed the Logging Camps 
Act, which provided for the enforcement 
of minimum health and sanitation standards 
in logging camps, made some changes in 
the coverage and regulations sections of 
the Factory Act, and replaced its Mining 
Act. 

In Nova Scotia, new provisions dealing 
with radiation hazards were added to the 
Public Health Act. The Metalliferous Mines 
and Quarries Regulation Act and the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act were amended. 

Other safety and health measures adopted 
at the 1962 sessions were the Alberta Ele- 
vator and Fixed Conveyances Act and an 
amendment to the Newfoundland Health 
and Public Welfare Act. 


ONTARIO 


Most of the changes in safety legislation 
in Ontario stemmed from the Report of the 
McAndrew Royal Commission on Industrial 
Safety (L.G., Dec. 1961, p- 1238)s The 
Report, which was made public on October 
20, 1961, contained observations and recom- 
mendations with respect to seven Acts 
governing the safety of workers adminis- 
tered by the Department of Labour. 
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In addition to recommendations for new 
legislation to deal with safety in construction 
work and in other industries, the Commis- 
sion recommended the adoption of a system 
of provincial licensing of builders and con- 
tractors in the building construction industry. 


Ontario Safety Council 


The first step taken in the implementation 
of the Report was the establishment of the 
Labour Safety Council of Ontario, by 
amendment to the Department of Labour 
Act. 

The Council, set up on January 13, con- 
sists of seven members representing industry, 
labour, medicine and engineering. 

The function of the Council is advisory 
and its authority is limited to inquiry. The 
Council is to inquire into and advise the 
Minister, at his request, regarding any 
matter affecting the safety of workers. In 
particular, it is empowered to concern itself 
with safety laws, and with the co-ordination 
of the functions of all organizations con- 
cerned with workers’ safety. 


Construction 


One of the principal recommendations of 
the McAndrew Report was that the Ontario 
Building Trades Protection Act, originally 
passed in 1911, which the Commission 
found to be unenforced and _ practically 
unknown, should be repealed and replaced 
by a new Construction Safety Act. Follow- 
ing the recommendation, the Ontario Legis- 
lature passed the Construction Safety Act, 
1961-62, which went into force on August i 

A feature of the new Act is that it covers 
other structures as well as buildings, includ- 
ing those of the Crown and its agencies 
and of a municipality. Farm buildings, 
projects to which the Mining Act applies, 
and buildings being constructed by the 
owner in person are the only exemptions. 

The Act makes it the duty of the em- 
ployer to take every reasonable precaution 
for the safety of his workmen, provides a 
penalty for a workman who endangers his 
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own safety or that of others, and assigns 
the responsibility for enforcement to the 
municipality, which may obtain assistance 
from provincial inspectors on request. No 
standards are set out in the Act but are 
to be prescribed by regulation. The first 
regulations were issued in August (L.G., 
Sept., p. 1052). 

As indicated above, enforcement is pri- 
marily a municipal responsibility. It is now 
mandatory for every local municipality with 
a population of 50,000 or more, and every 
city or separated town and every area 
municipality in Metropolitan Toronto, to 
appoint inspectors to enforce the Act and 
regulations. County councils are required 
to appoint inspectors to enforce the legisla- 
tion in municipalities that are not required 
to have their own inspection staff. Two or 
more municipalities may have a joint inspec- 
torate. Provincial inspectors are responsible 
for enforcing the Act in territory without 
municipal organization. 

On request, provincial inspectors are 
required to assist the municipalities in the 
selection and training of their inspectors 
and to advise and help municipal inspectors 
in the performance of their duties. Provin- 
cial supervision is provided for through a 
provision that requires the clerk of a 
municipality to notify the Deputy Minister 
of Labour within seven days of the appoint- 
ment or termination of service of a muni- 
cipal inspector. 

An inspector may require an employer 
to produce drawings and specifications of 
any project. If he finds that any provision 
of the Act or regulations is being con- 
travened, he may issue a written order 
requiring compliance with the law. Work 
on the project must cease if immediate 
compliance is required, or if an order has 
not been carried out in the time specified. 
The inspector may affix such an order to a 
project, and the notice may not be removed 
without his approval. 

The maximum fine for failing to observe 
a “stop-work order” is $100 for every day 
that the contravention continues. For other 
offences, a fine of not more than $1,000 or 
imprisonment for not more than 12 months, 
or both, may be imposed. 

A fine of not more than $500 may be 
imposed on any workman who “by his 
conduct endangers his safety or that of 
other persons” or who fails to use or wear 
protective devices or clothing as required 
by his employer. 

Municipal inspectors are required to make 
an annual report to the municipal council, 
stating the number of inspectors employed 
and giving particulars regarding inspections, 
informations laid, convictions and penalties 
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imposed, fatal injuries, remedial and stop- 
work orders, and other matters. 

Amendments were made to the Ontario 
Construction Hoists Act, 1960-61, which 
came into force on November 19, 1962, 
relaxing the requirements to some extent 
with respect to construction hoists used to 
raise and lower materials. As a result, 
plans and specifications of material hoists 
will not have to be submitted to the 
Department of Labour for approval but it 
will be necessary to obtain the permission 
of the chief inspector before commencing 
an installation or a major alteration. 

The provision requiring all hoists to be 
inspected before being put into operation 
and after a major alteration was also 
amended to give the chief inspector author- 
ity to permit a material hoist to operate 
temporarily without inspection under speci- 
fied circumstances. 


Elevators 


The Ontario Elevators and Lifts Act was 
amended to require inspectors to apply the 
1960 edition of the CSA Elevator Code, 
instead of the earlier edition, when inspect- 
ing new installations. The 1960 edition 
covers automatic elevators, which constitute 
95 per cent of new installations. 

Another amendment increased the maxi- 
mum fine for an offence under the Act 
from $500 to $1,000. 

An amendment made to both the Eleva- 
tors and Lifts Act and the Construction 
Hoists Act, 1960-61 reserved to the Chief 
Inspector the authority to require the attend- 
ance of any person for examination under 
oath, for the purpose of an inspection or 
investigation. Previously, any inspector had 
the right to examine under oath. All these 
amendments were recommended by the 
McAndrew Royal Commission. 


Mines 


Ontario also replaced Part IX of the 
Mining Act, making extensive revisions to 
bring its safety provisions into line with 
current practices in the industry. 

Among the important new provisions are 
those which regulate the use of blasting 
agents, permit the use of raise climbers, 
set new standards for friction hoists, electric 
hoists and other electrical equipment, and 
adopt the Canadian Electrical Code. The 
safety rules for gravel pits and quarries 
and for crushing plants and metallurgical 
works were also revised. 

The provisions relating to blasting agents 
set out requirements concerning the use of 
this new, less sensitive type of explosive 
that is being used in the industry and had 
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not previously been covered by the Act. 
A “blasting agent” is a type of explosive in 
which no single ingredient is an explosive 
and which cannot be detonated by a No. 
8 detonator. 

The rules for blasting agents are mainly 
an extension of requirements already applic- 
able to explosives. They deal with handling, 
storage, transportation, drilling; use, dis- 
posal of defective blasting agents, and 
removal of blasting agents from a mine, 
and other matters. A blasting agent may not 
be prepared on a mining property, except by 
an authorized manufacturer, unless the 
written permission of the Chief Engineer of 
the Department of Mines has been obtained. 
This will enable the Department to have a 
record of mining operations where the 
blasting agent is being prepared. 

Raise climbers are recognized under the 
amended Act as acceptable mining equip- 
ment. The Act sets out requirements with 
respect to their brakes and maintenance, 
provides that the rated load capacity cer- 
tified by the manufacturer must not be 
exceeded, and specifies that an approved 
log book to record inspections, maintenance 
and repairs must be kept and always be 
readily available to a departmental engineer. 

A new requirement covering the use of 
friction hoists stipulates that a certificate 
stating the maximum allowable suspended 
load and the maximum allowable unbalanced 
load must be obtained from the hoist manu- 
facturer, and these ratings must not be 
exceeded. A Friction Hoist Machinery 
Record Book in which specified information 
must be recorded must now be maintained. 

Among the new provisions respecting 
electric hoists are several designed to ensure 
safety in connection with the functioning 
and use of electrical devices for manual 
or automatic control of the conveyance. 

Changes dealing with other electrical 
equipment cover such matters as grounding, 
wiring methods, protection and control 
devices, and underground electrical installa- 
tions. 

The Act now states that the current 
edition of the Canadian Electrical Code, 
Part I, is accepted as good practice in the 
installation of electrical equipment, except 
where the Code may conflict with the pro- 
visions of the Act. Previously, adherence to 
“recognized electrical codes” was accepted 
as good practice. Recognizing the Canadian 
Electrical Code as the only standard will 
facilitate the standardization of design and 
interpretation where fundamental rules 
applying to all electrical installations are 
concerned. 

The use of an approved water blast is 
now required in development headings, such 
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as a drift, crosscut, raise or sub-drift, to 
wet the area thoroughly after blasting. Also, 
an auxiliary air supply must be provided in 
a multiple compartment raise, or sub-drift 
from it if its length exceeds 25 feet from 
through-ventilation, and in stopes with one 
entry. 

The Act provides that if a hoist operated 
by automatic control is the only means of 
hoisting men, there must be a qualified man 
to operate it manually when men are 
underground. 

A new provision designed to improve 
intercommunication has been introduced. It 
requires that a voice communication system 
must be installed in all active shafts between 
the collar and regular landing places, except 
during shaft-sinking operations. 

Provisions concerning protection from 
machinery hazards include a requirement 
that all inclined conveyorways must be 
equipped with a suitable walkway or travel- 
way to allow access for maintenance pur- 
poses. 

Among changes in safety requirements 
governing clay, sand and gravel pits and 
quarries is one concerning the use of 
mechanical equipment in loading loose 
material. Another new provision specifies 
that when a vehicle is dumping material on 
a stockpile, proper precautions must be 
taken to keep it a safe distance from the 
edge. 

Important changes also have been made 
in provisions relating to operations at crush- 
ing plants, mills and metallurgical works. 
One of these, extending existing provisions, 
requires that suitable precautions be exer- 
cised at all plants where acids or poisonous 
compounds are produced, transferred, used 
or stored, to reduce the hazards to a mini- 
mum. Previously this requirement did not 
specifically cover the manufacture of these 
materials. 

A new provision states that no person may 
enter or be permitted to enter a tank until 
measures have been taken to ensure that 
the atmosphere is safe. 

Detection equipment must now be main- 
tained in readily accessible places at all 
metallurgical plants where dangerous con- 
centrations of poisonous gases Or vapours 
may be present in the atmosphere. 


MANITOBA 
Construction 


Manitoba also adopted amendments de- 
signed to give greater protection to construc- 
tion workmen. 

The Building Trades Protection Act was 
renamed the Construction Safety Act and 
its application was extended to include the 
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construction of roads, bridges, pipelines and 
tunnels as well as buildings. In line with 
these changes, the Building Trades Protec- 
tion Board was renamed the Construction 
Safety Board and its membership expanded. 


The Board’s duties were also enlarged. 
It may now make inquiry as to measures 
to protect workmen in all sectors of the 
construction industry from injury, and may 
prepare regulations for this purpose. 


Also, matters into which the Board is 
to inquire are set out in greater detail than 
formerly. These now include the measures 
that should be enforced to prevent injury 
to persons and damage to property result- 
ing from (a) failure of employers or em- 
ployees to take adequate precautions; (b) 
improperly designed or defective equipment; 
(c) improper or unskilled use of equipment; 
or (d) employment of inexperienced or 
unskilled persons. Precautionary measures 
recommended by the Board may be adopted 
by regulation. 


For the first time the Act lays down 
certain obligations that an employer en- 
gaged in a work of construction must 
perform to ensure the safety of his em- 
ployees. These are: (a) to take all reasonable 
and necessary precautions; (b) to place 
adequate guards in danger areas and main- 
tain them in good condition; (c) to practise 
procedures to prevent or reduce risk of 
injury or damage to persons or property; 
(d) to post and maintain legible signs and 
notices warning of existing dangers. 


As before, an inspector is authorized to 
issue an order requiring corrective action to 
be taken to remove or control a danger or 
to secure compliance with the law. The Act 
now stipulates that such an order may be 
made to a subcontractor as well as to a 
person having a contract for the whole of 
the work or the owner of the building or 
land. Where an order so provides, work 
must be suspended until the order has been 
rescinded. 


A new provision authorizes the making 
of regulations providing for the examination 
and licensing of employees who use certain 
types of heavy equipment, powder-actuated 
equipment or dangerous equipment. 


Factories and Other Workplaces 


Part IV of the Manitoba Employment 
Standards Act, which formerly dealt with 
the safety of employees in factories, was 
widened to cover safety of employees in 
any place of employment. As a result, Part 
II of the Shops Regulation Act, which dealt 
with working conditions in shops and offices, 
was repealed. 
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A number of provisions, including those 
dealing with birth certificates of adolescents, 
and the power of inspectors to issue orders 
to eliminate hazardous health conditions, 
which formerly applied only to factories, 
were made applicable to any place of 
employment. 

The provisions regarding the eating of 
meals in a work area in a factory and 
regarding employees’ dining rooms were 
made more stringent. 

A new provision prohibits an employer 
from allowing employees to enter an area 
that is in danger of collapse as a result 
of overloading, except to remove a load or 
to strengthen the bearing surface. The 
amended Act also prohibits the installation 
of machinery in any workplace if its oper- 
ation might endanger the stability of the 
building. All dangerous openings in floors 
and walls must be properly guarded. 


As with other safety provisions, those 
dealing with fire protection now apply to 
any place of employment, rather than to 
factories only, and the Fire Commissioner 
for Manitoba, instead of the Chief Factory 
Inspector, is now responsible for seeing that 
requirements regarding fire exits and fire- 
fighting equipment are met. 


Licensing of Electricians 


Amendments to the Manitoba Electricians’ 
Licence Act, to be proclaimed in force, 
provided for further types of licences in 
view of the increased specialization in the 
electrical trade. 


Early in 1960 a special committee con- 
sisting of representatives of electrical energy 
suppliers and distributors, firms employing 
electricians, and electrical unions was estab- 
lished by the Deputy Minister of Labour 
to study the necessity of expanding the num- 
ber of types of electricians’ licences in view 
of the increasing technical and specialized 
fields of the trade. The committee’s recom- 
mendations resulted in amendments provid- 
ing for eight types of licences, rather than 
the three provided for previously. 


The following licences are now provided 
for: (1) master electrician’s; (2) journeyman 
electrician’s; (3) limited construction electri- 
cian’s; (4) limited maintenance electrician’s; 
(5) limited appliance repair electrician’s; (6) 
limited specialized trade electrician’s; (7) 
electronic equipment serviceman’s; and (8) 
journeyman electrician’s temporary licence. 


A master electrician’s licence authorizing 
the holder to do any kind of electrical work 
may be issued to a person who has held a 
journeyman electrician’s licence for at least 
two years and has passed the prescribed 
examinations in electrical design and layout. 
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The holder of a journeyman electrician’s 
licence is permitted to do electrical work 
in connection with any buildings and elec- 
trical installations. A temporary journey- 
man’s licence may be issued to a person 
with a licence from a recognized licensing 
authority outside the province. 

A person holding one of the limited 
licences is restricted to the type of work 
specified on the licence. An electrician who 
holds a limited construction electrician’s 
licence may do electrical work only on farm 
buildings, one and two-family residences 
and small commercial premises. 

The holder of a limited maintenance 
electrician’s licence is allowed to do elec- 
trical maintenance or repair work in his 
regular place of employment. 

A limited specialized trade licence per- 
mits the holder to do electrical work in 
connection with a particular trade (gas and 
oil burner installation, elevator and hoist 
repair, etc.). 

The holder of an electronic equipment 
serviceman’s licence is authorized to do 
electrical work in connection with radio or 
television equipment. A person repairing 
other electrical appliances must have a 
limited appliance repair electrician’s licence. 

The licences required for repair and 
servicing of radio and TV equipment and 
electrical appliances apply only in Greater 
Winnipeg, in the cities and in any munici- 
pality that has passed a licensing by-law. 

As before, all electrical equipment offered 
for sale or installed in the province must 
have CSA approval or be approved by the 
Minister of Labour. All equipment is now 
required to bear a stamp or seal indicating 
such approval. 


New Brunswick 


Factories and Construction 


In New Brunswick, amendments to the 
Factory Act, arising out of the studies of 
a committee set up by the Minister of 
Labour to study industrial safety services, 
extended the application of the Act to the 
construction industry. They also made pro- 
vision for a more effective safety program, 
with greater co-ordination among the admin- 
istrative agencies involved, the details of 
which are to be set out in regulations. 

Because of its wider application, the name 
of the Act was changed to the Industrial 
Safety Act. 

Regulations may now provide for a 
continuing study of safety codes, accident 
statistics, industrial hygiene, safety stand- 
ards, inspection and enforcement, and the 
adoption of appropriate safety codes. As 
regards administration, the regulations may 
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set out the functions of any agency con- 
cerned with industrial safety, including the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board, the New 
Brunswick Accident Prevention Association 
and the Department of Labour. 


Logging Camps 


The New Brunswick Logging Camps Act, 
which provides for the enforcement of 
minimum health and sanitation standards in 
logging camps, resulted from a survey of 
woods camps conducted during the past year 
by officials of the Department of Labour. 
According to press reports, the Minister of 
Labour said that the investigators found 
conditions ranging from excellent to deplor- 
able. 

Camps operated directly by the pulp and 
paper companies were found to be generally 
of a high quality; those operated by jobbers 
of the companies were of good quality 
except in a few cases where sanitary facili- 
ties were poor. “In most other cases,” the 
Minister said, “the camp conditions were 
generally poor and in many cases were 
described by the investigators as absolutely 
disgraceful. 

“Poor or non-existent sanitary facilities 
were the worst features but there was also 
poor construction and there were also fire 
hazards and overcrowding,” the Minister 
stated. 

The Act, which went into force on Octo- 
ber 1, laid down no minimum requirements 
for camps but authorized regulations deal- 
ing with such matters as the classification 
of camps, notices of proposed operations, 
building specifications, sanitation and main- 
tenance standards, medical examinations for 
food handlers, sleeping accommodation and 
first aid. The Act is administered by the 
Department of Labour. 

A person who contravenes a regulation is 
liable to a maximum fine of $50 or to 
imprisonment for up to six months. If a 
subcontractor fails to comply with a regula- 
tion, the principal contractor will be held 
to be guilty of the same offence. 


Mines 


Unlike the former Act, the revised New 
Brunswick Mining Act does not contain 
safety rules for mines and quarries. It does, 
however, authorize the Minister of Mines 
to make regulations governing the operation 
of any mine or metallurgical works, pit or 
quarry, subject to the approval of the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council. 

Under this authority an order was issued 
in September (O.C. 62-658) adopting as 
regulations under the new Act regulations 
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governing the operation of coal mines (O.C. 
57-711) and regulations governing the oper- 
ation of mines and quarries (O.C. 55-829), 
issued under the previous legislation. As 
well as establishing safety rules, these 
regulations fix a minimum age for employ- 
ment and limit the hours of work. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Radiation 

The new Nova Scotia Public Health Act 
provides for provincial regulation of radia- 
tion hazards. The Minister of Public Health 
is empowered to appoint radiation hazard 
inspectors and the Governor in Council is 
authorized to make regulations requiring 
the registration of all ionizing devices (ex- 
cept those utilizing radioisotopes, which 
come under federal control), and of all 
persons operating or responsible for such 
devices. 

In addition, the Act prohibits the opera- 
tion of any shoe-fitting device that uses 
fluoroscopic, X-ray or radiation principles. 

Any person who contravenes the legisla- 
tion is liable to a fine of up to $50 or up 
to 25 days imprisonment. 


Mines 


An amendment to the Nova Scotia 
Metalliferous Mines and Quarries Act gives 
an inspector authority to order the use of 
safety hats, safety boots, goggles, respirators 
or other protective clothing or devices if he 
thinks they are necessary for the safety of 
workmen. If such an order is issued, the 
Owner Or manager is responsible for seeing 
that the prescribed clothing or devices are 
worn or used. 

An amendment to the Coal Mines Regula- 
tion Act permits mine officials to carry a 
permissible electric lamp and an approved 
gas tester instead of the locked flame safety 
lamp, previously the only type of lamp 
permitted underground. 

Another new provision provides that the 
latest edition of the CSA Electrical Code 
relating to the use of electricity in mines, 
rather than the 1947 edition previously 
used, is the standard to apply to electrical 
equipment. 

A further amendment permits wages to 
be paid either by cheque or by currency. In 
past years payment by cheque was opposed 
by the miners on the ground that facilities 
for cashing cheques were not sufficient in 
some areas. 

These last three amendments will be 
brought into force by proclamation. 
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ALBERTA 


Transfer of Inspection Services 


In Alberta, the Factories Act was repealed 
and factory inspection services were assigned 
to the Workmen’s Compensation Board. 
This was done to eliminate duplication of 
inspection services and to co-ordinate inspec- 
tion and safety education. 

As in British Columbia and Saskatchewan, 
the Alberta Workmen’s Compensation Board 
has wide powers in the field of accident 
prevention. It may determine the safety 
measures to be adopted in any industry 
subject to the Act, and may lay down 
enforceable safety standards in regulations. 


Elevators 


The sections of the Alberta Factories Act 
regulating the construction and use of 
elevators and hoists in all factories in the 
province and in shops, bake shops and office 
buildings in centres with a population over 
5,000 were replaced by a new Elevator and 
Fixed Conveyances Act applicable to all 
parts of the province. 

The new Act uses the term “fixed con- 
veyance” to cover any fixed system or device 
for conveyance, including escalators, ski 
tows and inclined passenger lifts. It applies 
to the fixed conveyor systems previously 
covered, adding to the list mechanized 
parking garages, speedwalks and _ speed- 
ramps. The Act may be extended by Order 
in Council. 

As before, specifications of any proposed 
construction or alteration of an elevator 
or other fixed conveyance must be submitted 
to the Chief Inspector, and no work may 
begin until the specifications have been 
certified as approved. Subject to the regula- 
tions, the Chief Inspector has authority to 
approve or reject different types of con- 
veyances and their component parts, and 
the installation of any type or part that the 
Chief Inspector has refused to approve is 
prohibited. 

As previously, the inspector may direct 
the owner to remedy an unsafe condition 
and when, in his opinion, the operation of 
a fixed conveyance presents an immediate 
hazard to persons using it, may have it 
taken out of service. An appeal to the 
Minister from an inspector’s decision is now 
provided for. 

A fine of up to $500 may be imposed for 
an offence under the Act. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 


In Newfoundland, an amendment to the 
Health and Public Welfare Act extended 
the power of the Minister of Health to 
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Six Provincial Labour Federations 
Held Annual Conventions This Fail 


Medical care programs and unemployment were subjects given most attention. As 
way of increasing number of jobs, four federations plan campaigns for shorter 
work week. Three will campaign for provincial medical care insurance plans 


Unemployment and provincial govern- 
ment medical care programs were the two 
subjects that occupied the largest share of 
the attention of delegates at the six annual 
conventions of provincial federations of 
labour that have been held so far this 
fall. In four cases, concern about unemploy- 
ment was coupled with plans for carrying 
on campaigns for a shorter work week, 
proposed as a means of increasing the num- 
ber of jobs. 

Three of the labour bodies decided to 
carry out a vigorous campaign for estab- 


lishment of a government-operated medical 
care plan. Two wanted extensive amend- 
ments to workmen’s compensation laws. 

The federations whose conventions are 
reported here are those of Ontario, Alberta, 
New Brunswick, British Columbia, Mani- 
toba, and Saskatchewan. The convention of 
the Nova Scotia Federation of Labour was 
reported in October (p. 1119) and of the 
Newfoundland Federation of Labour in 
August (p. 910). The Quebec Federation of 
Labour meet at the end of November and 
its convention will be reported in the 
January 1963 issue. 


- Ontario Federation of Labour 


The Ontario Federation of Labour, at its 
annual convention in Niagara Falls on 
November 4-7, decided to direct all its 
energies toward gaining a 30-hour work 
week and a public medical care plan for 
the province. 

With fewer than a dozen of the 900 dele- 
gates dissenting, the convention approved 
the seeking of a short week as a means of 
reducing unemployment. It also urged the 
Government to establish and enforce a 
maximum work week of 40 hours. 

The policy approved by the delegates 
incorporated the views set forth in three 
resolutions which proposed that the Federa- 
tion should take the lead in a campaign 
for a shorter work week. The composite 
resolution adopted, however, put upon the 
labour body’s affiliates the task of win- 
ning the 30-hour week through collective 
bargaining; since the member unions are 
autonomous, no attempt was made to bind 
them to such a policy. 

The resolution also opposed overtime and 
“moonlighting.” One of the delegates had 
opposed the 30-hour week on the ground 
that it would cause more unemployment 
by increasing the opportunities for moon- 
lighting. 


Medical Care Plan 


The convention decided, as part of a 
campaign for a medical care plan, to seek 
to: 

— Stimulate action within the trade union 
movement in support of a provincial health 
care program. 
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—Enlist the support of other organizations 
representing important sections of the com- 
munity. 

—Meet leaders and members of the 
medical profession to discuss with them all 
aspects of the question, and to invite their 
support. 

—-Press members of the Legislature to 
support the program. 


The federation emphasized its view 
that only a comprehensive government- 
sponsored scheme would satisfy the labour 
movement. No combination or extension 
of privately controlled or commercial plans 
would satisfy the people’s needs, the Federa- 
tion’s report on the subject said. 

The OFL also proposed to encourage 
group practice under a publicly organized 
plan. 

Hopes for a medical care plan must rest 
with the provincial Government, because 
it was highly unlikely that the federal 
Government would take any action within 
the foreseeable future, the convention was 
told. 

Transfer of Plants 


The delegates passed a resolution calling 
upon the provincial Government to establish 
an agency within the Department of Labour 
to investigate the transfer of plants from 
one community to another. The resolution 
was a substitute for one proposed by Wind- 
sor Local 200, United Auto Workers, that 
wanted the provincial Government to pass 
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a law to “prevent corporations from leaving 
an area and its workers in a state of 
destitution.” 


The resolution asked also that employers 
who move their plants should be required 
to offer their employees the option of 
moving to the new plant, with their moving 
expenses paid by the employer, or alter- 
nately to pay the employees a year’s wages 
on termination of employment. 


An amendment by the resolutions com- 
mittee charged the Ford Motor Company 
of Canada with disregarding moral and 
humanitarian obligations to its Windsor 
employees in moving its plant to Oakville. 


Labour Relations Act 


The Federation attacked the Ontario 
Labour Relations Act on 12 counts, and 
prescribed a complete overhaul. The attack 
centred on such issues as administration, 
certification procedures, and conciliation and 
arbitration. 

A special report on the Act, prepared by 
a committee of the Federation, suggested 
an immediate move to bring about a num- 
ber of changes in it. 

The administration of the Ontario Labour 
Relations Board was criticized by the report, 
which said that the Federation should set 
to work to obtain the removal of many 
of the administrative obstacles and delays 
in the Board’s operations. 

Three changes in regard to conciliation 
procedures were proposed: The request 
for conciliation services should go direct 
to the Minister of Labour instead of to 
the Labour Relations Board; the Govern- 
ment should pay for, and encourage the 
use of mediation services now provided 
for by the Act; and all stages of concilia- 
tion should be hastened. 

Turning to arbitration, the committee 
said the Government should be responsible 
for supplying a sufficient number of trained 
arbitrators, and should see that arbitration 
awards were enforced. All stages of arbi- 
tration, too, should be accelerated. 

The committee disagreed with the special 
provisions of the Act regarding the organi- 
zation of municipal employees. “We can 
see no reason why municipal employees 
should be denied the rights and privileges 
that are taken for granted by every other 
section of the working community,” it said. 
It urged deletion of that Section of the 
Act. 

The report proposed that no exemptions 
be allowed from the operation of the Act; 
that if a plant changes owners, the new 
owner should take over the obligations of 
any collective agreement entered into by 
the previous owner; that legislation should 
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be enacted to allow for a check-off of 
union dues if the majority of employees in 
a bargaining unit agrees to it. 


Constitutional Amendments 


A motion proposing a_ constitutional 
amendment to provide for the holding of 
conventions every two years instead of 
annually was defeated. In a standing vote, 
297 were in favour of the resolution and 
290 against; but a two-thirds majority would 
have been required to pass the amendment. 
A similar proposal was defeated at each 
of the two previous conventions. 


If the resolution had been approved, 
conventions would have been held in the 
alternate years between those in which 
the Canadian Labour Congress holds its 
convention, and conventions would have 
lasted for five days instead of three. 

Constitutional changes approved by the 
delegates included an increase in the salary 
of the president from $8,000 to $9,500, 
and in that of the full-time secretary- 
treasurer from $8,000 to $9,000; an in- 
crease in the number of vice-presidents 
from 10 to 12; and the addition of the 
special committee on Workmen’s Compen- 
sation formed in 1962 to the list of standing 
committees in the constitution. 


Other Resolutions 


The convention authorized the Federa- 
tion to seek legislation to outlaw the use 
of strikebreakers, and to require collective 
bargaining to be carried on only between 
the certified bargaining agents and _ their 
employers. 

Another resolution called on both the 
provincial and federal Governments to pass 
amending legislation that would prevent 
the use of ex parte injunctions in labour 
disputes. It also wanted the use of other 
injunctions to be restricted. 

Two resolutions dealing with organiza- 
tion policy were referred back to the 
executive committee. One dealt with the 
organization of non-union workers; the 
other with the organization of white-collar 
workers. In the first it was suggested that 
the OFL should set up an _ organizing 
committee to work with the CLC and local 
labour councils in launching organizing 
campaigns. The other resolution asked the 
Federation to give top priority to the 
organization of white-collar workers. 

Russell Harvey, Office Employees’ In- 
ternational Union, told the convention that 
the union would soon start an organizing 
campaign among employees of chartered 
banks in Ontario. 
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The resolutions committee submitted and 
the convention adopted a resolution that 
described as incorrect and unfair a defini- 
tion of “featherbedding” given in the Win- 
ston Dictionary, recommended for use in 
the public schools of Ontario. The defini- 
tion was the “forcing of an employer by 
a union to pay unnecessary employees (as 
tiremen on diesel locomotives).” The reso- 
lution asked for the text to be changed. 


In other resolutions, the convention asked 
for: 


—A minimum wage of $1.25 an hour for 
both men and women. 


—Licensing of labour contractors, espe- 
cially in the tobacco industry; permanent 
dwellings for workers in the industry; and 
establishment of their right to belong to 
a union. 


—tThe setting by the federal Government 
of “fair and reasonable maximum prices” 
for all prescriptions and pharmaceutical 
products. 


—Raising of the wages paid to student 
nurses to $50 a month for the first year, 
and to $70 a month for each successive 
year of training. 

—Setting by boards of education of a 
prevailing wage rate for school bus drivers, 
based on union rates for the same work 
in the nearest centre. 


Presidential Address 


David Archer, President of the OFL, in 
his opening address to the convention cri- 
ticized the Ontario Labour Relations Act 
and other legislation regarding apprentice- 
ship, workmen’s compensation, and mini- 
mum wages. 

“Restrictive legislation that was placed on 
the statute books during a period of labour 
scarcity has been left there as though 
nothing had happened in the meantime,” 
he said. 

On apprenticeship, he said: “Rather than 
fiddling about with age limits in traditional 
trades that are already over-crowded, we 
should be turning our attention to the 
new skills needed in our automated indus- 
trial society, and the training of people to 
use those new skills.” 

Ontario workmen’s compensation laws, 
with wage ceilings that were reminiscent 
of the depression years, should be amended 
to give wider coverage. Minimum wage 
legislation cried out for attention. 

Mr. Archer referred to the use of injunc- 
tions, ex parte or otherwise, in labour 
disputes as a ghost that had continually 
plagued the labour movement, and had 
once again raised its ugly head. 
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The OFL President accused management 
in the province of paying only lip service 
to the principle of labour-management- 
government co-operation in the fight tor 
economic survival. Labour was ready to 
co-operate with government and industry, 
but was determined to be a partner, not 
a victim. The only kind of co-operation 
that was workable was co-operation between 
equals, he said. 

Labour needed a political voice of its 
own, he said, and appealed to the rank 
and file to support the political party with 
“a program of long-range ideological con- 
tent.” 


Claude Jodoin 


“We need to devote more attention, as 
does management, to investigating the 
means by which labour-management rela- 
tions in Canada can be improved. In this 
respect we are a backward country,” Claude 
Jodoin, President of the Canadian Labour 
Congress, said in an address to the con- 
vention. 


Referring to strikes, he said, “There 
seems to have been a lot of misinterpreta- 
tion of remarks and a lot of confused 
thinking about strikes. Editorial writers 
have found a popular line in suggesting 
that strikes are out of date and should 
be eliminated.” 


Strikes were not out of date, he said, 
and the right to strike was “an essential 
part of our democratic system.” The effects 
of strikes were greatly exaggerated. The 
time lost through strikes was small com- 
pared with that lost through illness, and 
almost insignificant compared with that lost 
through unemployment. But he hoped that 
the time was coming when even less time 
would be lost through strikes. 


“That time will only come when we 
improve our labour-management relations 
and our methods of bargaining,” Mr. 
Jodoin said. 


Other Speakers 


Hon. Leslie Rowntree, recently-appointed 
Ontario Minister of Labour, said, referring 
to the Labour Relations Act, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act, and a medical 
care program: “I got the message... .” 

Reginald Gisborn, NDP member of the 
Ontario Legislature and former President 
of Local 1005 of the United Steelworkers, 
said the trade unions had failed to get their 
members to do a real job politically. 


Election of Officers 


For the second consecutive year, the 
whole executive of the Federation was 
returned to office. 
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David Archer, Textile Workers Union of 
America, was re-elected unanimously for 
a fifth term as President. Douglas Hamilton 
was returned as Secretary-Treasurer. He 
defeated Stanley K. Thornley, United Rub- 
ber Workers, Toronto, by a vote of 616 
to" $3. 

This year, for the first time, the delegates 
elected 12 vice-presidents instead of 10. 
With 18 candidates nominated, all of last 


year’s vice-presidents were re-elected. They 
were: William Boothroyd, Purdy Churchill, 
George Watson, Richard Courtney, George 
Barlow, Hugh Doherty, Michael Fenwick, 
Samuel Hughes, Edward “Scotty” Liness, 
and William Punnett. 

The two new vice-presidents elected 
were: James Dowell, National Union of 
Public Employees; and Jack G. Pesheau, 
Lumber and Sawmill Workers Union. 


Alberta Federation of Labour 


A 35-hour work week, a lengthening of 
paid vacations from two weeks to three, 
and an increase in the minimum wage from 
85 cents to $1.25 an hour were demanded 
in resolutions passed unanimously by the 
Alberta Federation of Labour at its three- 
day convention in Calgary, October 31 to 
November 2. 


A resolution demanding a 30-hour week 
was defeated, and one that asked for a 
minimum wage of $1.50 an hour was not 
voted on. 


The main idea behind the demands for 
the shorter work week and longer vacations 
was that they would reduce unemployment. 


The convention, at which 268 delegates 
were registered, also voted in favour of 
legislation to exclude children under 16 
years of age from gainful employment, and 
to bring an end to exemptions from mini- 
mum wage regulations. 


The convention unanimously passed a 
resolution urging the Government to clarify 
the status of trade unions and to outlaw 
company employee associations. 


The convention also urged extensive 
changes in the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act. These included provision for: 

—Payment of compensation equal to the 
wage of the injured workman. 

—Payment of full compensation until 
return to work, with no deduction for 
earnings in light work. 

—Raising of the compensation allowance 
for dependent widows or widowers from $75 
to $110 a month. 

—A larger number of inspectors to allow 
for more prompt investigation of complaints 
of violations of the Act. 

—Raising of compensation for disabled 
apprentices in the same way as their wages 
would have been raised had they not been 
injured. 

—Basing of compensation on employee’s 
earnings at the time of the accident, instead 
of on total earnings for the year, which 
may be reduced by unemployment. 
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—Payment for clothing cut off an injured 
person by a doctor in a compensable acci- 
dent. 


Other resolutions passed by the delegates 
requested that: 


—All employed persons be required to 
contribute to the Unemployment Insurance 
Fund. 

—Portable pensions plans be initiated. 

—Old age pensions start at age 65, and 
cost of drugs for old age pensioners be 
paid. 

—The province enact fair employment 
legislation. 

—Employees, including semi-industrial 
ones, should not work for less than the 
minimum wage. 

—All union locals consider joining the 
New Democratic Party. 

—The federal Government pay family 
allowance until a child is 18 years old 
so that his parents could allow him to 
continue his education. 


A motion that originally condemned man- 
agements and governments for removing 
from the scope of collective bargaining those 
in a managerial or confidential capacity 
was passed after it had been widened to 
cover the right of all civil servants to belong 
to unions. Under the Alberta Labour Act, 
workers such as foremen or private secre- 
taries can be withdrawn from the bargaining 
unit that would ordinarily act for them. 


President’s Address 


Management is still in many cases trying 
to destroy unions, Jack Hampson, President 
of the Federation, told the convention in 
his address; this was often because of 
management’s failure to understand labour’s 
aims. 

Schools are set up by management to 
teach them how to fight unions, but manage- 
ment should rather be establishing schools 
such as the labour college that unions were 
establishing in Montreal. Such schools would 
help to remove the employers’ distrust of 
unions, he thought. 
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Even discussions between union men and 
some of the anti-union employers would 
bring about a better understanding. 


As a result of the lack of understanding 
between labour and management, Canadians 
and Americans are still fighting for things, 
such as pension schemes, that are already 
well established in Europe, Mr. Hampson 
said. 

William Dodge 


To raise the rate of economic growth 
enough to provide full employment there 
must be a planned and orderly expansion 
of the public sector, said William Dodge, 
Executive Vice-President of the Canadian 
Labour Congress. He advocated spending 
by federal, provincial, and municipal govern- 
ments on schools, universities, roads, urban 
re-development, conservation, welfare, and 
research. 


Mr. Dodge said the attainment of a satis- 
factory rate of economic growth in Canada 
was dependent upon the following steps: 


—The acceptance by labour of a respon- 
sible role as an economic partner, with a 
high proportion of the labour force belong- 
ing to unions. 


—Consultative groups must be directly 
representative of the recognized central 
labour and management bodies in Canada. 


—Explicit recognition by government of 
such bodies when deciding general economic 
policies, and not simply technical problems 
such as productivity. 


Labour was prepared to experiment with 
labour-management-government projects of 
an advisory nature to help to improve the 
Canadian economy. 


Strikes are not obsolete and the Canadian 
labour movement will continue to use them 
to obtain better conditions for workers, he 
said. “The vicious aspect to the discussion 
on obsolescence of the strike weapon is 
that it tends to arouse speculation about 
legislation which would prohibit the use of 
the strike weapon.” 


The strike weapon was a basic right recog- 
nized in all democratic countries, he said. 


Max Swerdlow 


Western Canada might get a branch of 
the Labour College of Canada being estab- 
lished in Montreal if the West gave enough 
support, Max Swerdlow, Director of Educa- 
tion of the Canadian Labour Congress, told 
the convention. He said the branch could 
be set up in about 1965; by present indica- 
tions the college in Montreal could be 
opened in 1963. 


About $500,000 would be needed for the 


first three years of the Montreal college, 
he said. 


Other Speakers 


Other speakers at the convention included 
Rev. D. F. Summers, Executive Secretary, 
Religion-Labour Council of Canada, and 
Henry Young, Vice-President of the Farm- 
ers’ Union of Alberta. 


New Brunswick Federation of Labour 


“Unemployment and underemployment 
are still our No. 1 concern,” President James 
A. Whitebone told the delegates to the 
annual convention of the New Brunswick 
Federation of Labour, in Fredericton on 
September 24-26. About 150 delegates 
attended. 


“Indications are that the provincial Gov- 
ernment is alive to the seriousness of the 
unemployment problem and that a con- 
tinuing program for its alleviation is con- 
templated,” he said. But “some New Bruns- 
wick municipal or local governments have 
done little or nothing to promote and carry 
through unemployment relief measures.” 

Continuing his presidential address, Mr. 
Whitebone said that the Government’s Basic 
Education for Higher Skills program was 
moderately successful but that “the signi- 
ficance and value of this type of basic 
training does not seem to have been fully 
absorbed.” 
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In spite of all that has been done to 
relieve it, the “housing shortage is still 
a major issue in New Brunswick,” Mr. 
Whitebone said. He urged that special atten- 
tion be given to: “easing restrictions on 
building loans and mortgages, exorbitant 
rentals for leased living quarters, refusal of 
landlords to rent premises to families with 
children, and participation of governments 
at all levels in a wide, general program of 
subsidizing housing.” 

Mr. Whitebone asked for support for a 
measure establishing a central safety author- 
ity under the jurisdiction of the Minister 
of Labour, which would be charged with the 
co-ordination and supervision of all acci- 
dent prevention and _ industrial safety 
measures in the province. This had been 
recommended by Prof. G. G. Duclos of the 
University of New Brunswick, who was 
commissioned by the provincial Government 
to inquire into industrial safety and other 
matters connected with it. 
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The President urged that “a renewed and 
vigorous campaign” be carried on for an 
early start on the construction of the 
Chignecto Canal. 

Mr. Whitebone commended the educa- 
tional program of the new New Brunswick 
Technical Institute in Moncton, and urged 
that high school students should be en- 
couraged to remain in school to obtain as 
much education as possible. 


Minister of Education 


“The need for trade training is essential 
to the economic structure of our province, 
and will provide an incentive for new 
industries,’ said Hon. Henry G. Irwin, 
Minister of Education, another of the 
speakers at the convention. 

The Minister described the program of 
training for the coming winter that had 
been designed to improve the general edu- 
cation of unemployed adults. Persons who 
wanted to take this training would have 
to apply to their local National Employ- 
ment Service offices, and classes would be 
held in places where there were enough 
applications to make training feasible, Mr. 
Irwin explained. 

The training would be carried on by 
the Department of Education, with the 
co-operation of the provincial Departments 
of Labour, and Youth and Welfare, and 
the National Employment Service. 


Owing to the need for more advanced 
training, the “basic education” program of 
1961-62 would be revised, and in the new 
program, three levels of training would be 
given. Level 1 would be for those who 
wanted additional teaching to enable them 
to reach Grade 6 standard, Level 2 would 
be for those who wanted to reach Grade 8 
standard, and Level 3 for those who wanted 
to reach Grade 10. 

“Closely associated with basic education 
are temporary classes in trade areas. These 
classes are planned to operate for a period 
of from three to twenty-five weeks, depend- 
ing on the trade and the type of training 
required:” 

Two provincial trade schools under con- 
struction in Bathurst and St. Andrews would 
specialize in trade and occupational train- 
ing, as well as providing a program of 
upgrading of educational standards to enable 
individuals with insufficient standing to 
qualify for entry into trade and vocational 
training. 

Construction of the Saint John Technical 
Institute, which was planned to serve the 
technical and trade training needs of the 
Saint John district, was to begin the follow- 
ing week, Mr. Irwin said. 
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“When all of these schools are complete 
and in operation, there will be available 
in New Brunswick from 2,000 to 2,400 new 
training stations for adults in full-time day 
classes each year,” the Minister pointed 
out. The New Brunswick Technical Institute 
in Moncton, which moved into its new 
building last spring, would have in these 
enlarged premises an enrolment of from 
600 to 700 full-time day students a year. 


Joe Morris 


Joe Morris, Executive Vice-President of 
the CLC, devoted a large part of his speech 
to describing the CLC’s policy of support 
for the New Democratic Party. He said 
that 90 per cent of the resolutions presented 
at the convention had “political connota- 
tions.” 

The CLC official said that Canada was 
“entering an era of unemployment, automa- 
tion, and restrictive legislation.” In contrast, 
he said, Sweden and the United Kingdom 
had achieved what was to all intents and 
purposes full employment. 

After Mr. Morris had finished speaking, 
Mrs. Dorothy A. Power, Moncton Local 
636, International Typographical Union, 
voiced objections to Mr. Morris’s “one-and- 
a-half hour political speech.” We came to 
the New Brunswick Federation of Labour 
convention to discuss labour and union 
problems, not politics, she said. 

Mr. Morris replied that “this Federation 
is actually the legislative lobby of the trade 
union movement in New Brunswick, and 
can’t be divorced from politics.” 


Other Speakers 


Rev. Dr. David Somers, Field Secretary 
of the Religion-Labour Council, told the 
convention that labour and religion had much 
in common, since they were both interested 
in social justice and the betterment of man- 
kind. 

C. B. Sherwood, Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the New Brunswick Legislature, said 
that these are days of growing competi- 
tion in international trade, and that labour 
should be prepared to suggest ways of 
reducing costs and increasing efficiency 
and production, instead of leaving the 
leadership to management. 

In a “world of changing trade winds,” 
Canadian industry could no longer depend 
on “the nice, safe sanctuary of our 
domestic markets,” Mr. Sherwood said. 

The success of the development program 
of the Atlantic Provinces Economic Coun- 
cil will create jobs for labour, Prof. W. Y. 
Smith, President of the Council, told the 
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delegates at their annual banquet. Prof. 
Smith described the three functions of 
APEC as research, education and the pro- 
motion of co-operation. 


Resolutions 


A resolution that the Federation should 
endorse the program of the Religion- 
Labour Council of Canada and apply for 
membership in the Council was passed, with 
only about half a dozen delegates opposing. 


The delegates passed a number of resolu- 
tions, including ones that called for: 


—Changes in the New Brunswick Labour 
Relations Act to require all work on a proj- 
ect or site to be done by the principal con- 
tractor or a subcontractor. 


—A federal government requirement that 
Canadian-owned ships be registered in 
Canada. 


Establishment by the province of proc- 
essing plants to make use of national 
resources and provide jobs. 


—Appointment by the provincial Govern- 
ment of at least two labour representatives 
on the new research and productivity coun- 
cil. 


—aAn investigation into a plan for na- 
tional, comprehensive medical care to 
provide adequate service for all inhabitants 
of the province. 


—An increase in vacation pay from 2 per 
cent to 4 per cent, and for extension of the 
provincial holiday pay plan to all workers 
not already covered. 


—Amendment of the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act to provide that compensation 
shall be based on current rates of pay. 


—Setting up of a board or commission 
to control rents. 


—-Extension of the course for all barbers 
to 1,200 hours, or six months. 


—Establishment of a provincial minimum 
wage of $1.25 an hour for males, with time 
and a half for overtime. 


Election of Officers 


In the election of officers, James A. 
Whitebone was re-elected President, and 
Yvon Lanctin was re-elected Secretary- 
Treasurer. Area Vice-Presidents elected 
included: Eric Blakeley, Donald Valardo, 
Phil Booker, Aurelle Firlotte, Michael 
Kenney, and Roland Blanchette. 


British Columbia Federation of Labour 


A medical plan covering medical, surgical, 
optical and dental care, to be paid for 
entirely out of the general revenue of the 
province, was called for by the British 
Columbia Federation of Labour at its 
seventh annual convention, in Victoria on 
October 22-26. The convention decided to 
start a campaign to bring the issue before 
the public. 


Arbitration Committee 


A report by the committee of arbitration, 
which recommended that no union should 
agree in its collective agreements to arbitra- 
tion under the Arbitration Act, was also 
passed by the 334 delegates. 

The committee’s report, which was the 
subject of vigorous debate, urged affiliates 
to try whenever possible to seek the appoint- 
ment of only one arbitrator, instead of the 
customary three-man arbitration board. 

“We believe that the present arbitration 
procedure lends itself to incompetent and 
inexperienced chairmen,” the committee said 
in its report, which was based on a study 
of 122 cases. The study showed that arbi- 
tration proceedings were extremely costly, 
averaging $650 a case, without counting 
legal expenses when court proceedings fol- 
lowed. Fee for arbitration board chairmen 
averaged $152 a day, the cost being shared 
by the company and the union. 
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The report suggested that the whole cost 
of mandatory arbitration be assumed by the 
provincial Government. It further recom- 
mended the establishment by the Federation 
of a committee to help and advise affiliates 
proceeding to arbitration, and to collect 
data on all proceedings. It also advised that 
courses should be set up to train unionists 
in preparing and presenting arbitration cases. 

It advised unions, in collective bargaining, 
to insist on the provision of a mutually 
acceptable arbitrator, preferably mentioned 
by name in the agreement, with an alternate 
also mentioned. 

Another complaint made in the report 
was that there were delays of from three 
months to two years in getting a decision. 
Much of the time lost was due to the 
wrangling of lawyers, and most cases are 
conducted “under the extremely legal and 
highly technical procedures required by the 
Arbitration Act, which has nothing to do 
with labour relations,” the committee said. 


Legislative Committee 

A report by the legislative committee 
approved by the delegates recommended: 

1. A minimum wage of $1.25 an hour. 

2. Compensation for jury duty fixed at 
a juror’s current wage rate, or $8 a day, 
whichever is greater, to a maximum of $25 
a day. 
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3. Amendments to laws to protect work- 
ers against default on wage payments due 
them, including holiday pay. 

4. Continued efforts to reduce hours of 
work and indiscriminate granting of over- 
time permits. 

5. Repeal of Bills 42, 43 and 123, dealing 
with trade union rights. 

6. Legislation to prevent dismissal of 
striking employees. 

7. Immediate discontinuation of a Labour 
Relations Board practice of granting a certi- 
fication to company unions. 

8. Mobilization of labour forces to get 
the recommendations of the Royal Commis- 
sion on workmen’s compensation adopted by 
the Government as soon as possible after 
they are ready. 


European Common Market 


The resolutions committee recommended 
rejection of a resolution that would have 
asked the convention to voice opposition to 
the European Common Market, because it 
was “certain to infringe on Canada’s tradi- 
tional markets.” 

The committee chairman, M. J. Alton, 
said that the ECM was a complex issue, 
but that the committee believed it would 
accomplish good by breaking down national- 
istic barriers that have traditionally led to 
war. 


The delegates voted to refer the resolu- 
tion back to the committee. 


Resolutions 


A resolution adopted by the convention 
called for the launching of a campaign for 
a shorter day or shorter work year as a 
means of combatting unemployment. 

Another voiced a protest against the 
export of the Columbia River’s hydro elec- 
tric power. 

Another resolution asked the Federation 
to support and encourage any union in the 
fight against the province’s labour legislation. 

In other resolutions passed by the con- 
vention, the Federation decided to: 


—Ask the CLC to expand its program 
of workers’ colleges, and to establish another 
such college in Western Canada. 

—Adopt a policy favouring a compulsory 
automobile insurance scheme similar to 
Saskatchewan’s. 

—Ask the Government to support a cus- 
todial nursing care program. 

—Investigate the matter of dentists’ fees. 

—Appoint a committee on municipal 
affairs to draft a Jabour platform on munic- 
ipal subjects, help candidates and keep the 
executive informed. 
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—Recommend that all affiliates try to 
negotiate a union label clause in their agree- 
ments, and direct the Federation to ask the 
CLC to devote to union label promotion a 
larger proportion of the per capita tax 
received from affiliated unions. 


Emergency Resolution 


In an emergency resolution passed unani- 
mously, the Federation vowed to fight to 
the end the prosecution being launched by 
MacMillan, Bloedel and Powell River Com- 
pany against Local 1-85 of the International 
Woodworkers, Port Alberni. The Company 
has been given permission by the Labour 
Relations Board to prosecute the Local, its 
president, and 48 boom men for an alleged 
illegal walkout. Later the union was given 
permission by the Board to prosecute the 
company for an alleged lockout of em- 
ployees. A work stoppage occurred at the 
Somass mill from August 27 to September 
4 in a dispute over seniority rights in a 
promotion. 


President’s Address 


Labour must insist on a much broader 
approach to the question of productivity 
before it will pledge its support, Robert 
Smeal, President of the Federation, said in 
his opening address to the convention. 

“Why should organized labour co-operate 
to increase productivity if the success of 
such effort simply means the loss of jobs 
and a further disproportionate distribution 
of income?” 

Growth of employment in Canada in 
recent years has fallen far behind the 
growth of the labour force, the speaker said, 
and production has continued to grow dis- 
proportionately to the growth of employ- 
ment. “This to labour is what productivity 
means.” 

There was ground for co-operation if 
labour could be assured of a methodical and 
orderly means of protecting its force, Mr. 
Smeal told the delegates. He again called 
for national and provincial economic advi- 
sory councils consisting of representatives 
of management, labour and government. 

A start should be made at the plant level 
by keeping labour informed about proposed 
technological changes and their expected 
effects on the labour force. 


Ted Goldberg 


Prepaid medical plans should be supple- 
mented by well organized preventive com- 
munity health centres to make health insur- 
ance programs effective, Ted Goldberg, 
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Assistant Research Director for the United 
Steelworkers, told the convention. He spoke 
on “A National Health Plan for Canada.” 

“If we are to make the most effective use 
of medical knowledge and medical person- 
nel, we must somehow bring together the 
diverse elements of medical practice into 
well organized co-operative groups which... 
assure ready use of the skills of ‘specialists. 
This is the basis for the modern concept 
of group practice through organized health 
centres,’ Mr. Goldberg said, adding that 
the method had proved itself as a means 
of providing high quality care in the United 
States. 


Election of Officers 


J. R. “Russ” St. Eloi, business agent for 
Local 170 of the Plumbers Union, Van- 
couver, and President of the Vancouver and 
New Westminster Building Trades Council, 
was elected President of the Federation in 
succession to Robert Smeal, who retired. 

E. P. “Paddy” O’Neal was elected without 
opposition for a fifth term as Secretary- 
Treasurer. 

Other officers elected were: Jack Moore, 
IWA, First Vice-President; Raye Haynes, 
Retail Clerks, Second Vice-President; L. J. 
Wisheart, New Westminster Fire Fighters, 
Third Vice-President; and R. T. Staley, 
Carpenters, Fourth Vice-President. 


Manitoba Federation of Labour 


Establishment of a medical care plan for 
Manitoba similar to that in force in 
Saskatchewan was urged by the Manitoba 
Federation of Labour at its eighth conven- 
tion, held in Winnipeg on October 12-14. 
The 250 delegates present passed a resolu- 
tion instructing the Federation to work 
for such a scheme through pro-labour 
MLAs. 


They also unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion condemning recent labour legislation 
of the province that requires strike votes to 
be taken under government supervision and 
makes trade unions legal entities that can 
sue and be sued in the courts. The resolu- 
tion complained that the legislation inter- 
fered with the constitutional activities of 
trade unions and with the inherent rights 
of labourites as citizens of a democratic 
country. 


Joseph James, Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Federation, told the convention that the 
legislation should never have been passed, 
because it was “repressive.” Hon. J. B. 
Carroll, Manitoba Minister of Labour, 
speaking to the delegation on the first day 
of the convention, said that the new labour 
legislation had been the only point of 
disagreement between the Government and 
organized labour. In passing it, he said, “the 
Government did not intend to frustrate or 
jeopardize the aims of the Federation of 
Labour or the aims of the labour move- 
ment.” 


Mission to Europe 


In his address, the Minister of Labour 
invited the Federation to appoint represen- 
tatives to take part in the provincial trade 
mission to Europe, which was to visit 
several of the Common Market countries 
later in the month. The invitation led to a 
heated controversy. 
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Vice-President Donovan Swailes told the 
delegates that the Government had offered 
to pay $700 of the required $2,100 for each 
man nominated by the Federation to go 
with the mission. Mr. Swailes said that it 
would be difficult for the Federation to 
raise its share, since there were only 10 
days left in which to do it. 

Grant McLeod, President of the Winnipeg 
and District Labour Council, suggested that 
the whole matter be dropped. 

“Why doesn’t the Government pay the 
shot,” someone else shouted. At this point 
a storm broke out. Delegates took the floor 
to charge that the Federation was lacking 
in constructiveness and was underestimating 
the importance of labour on such a mission. 

Secretary-Treasurer James said this was 
one of those cases in which the Govern- 
ment deserved a pat on the shoulder. 

The delegates agreed to look for ways and 
means of sending a delegate to Europe. 


Conciliation Board Chairmen 


Another matter that led to some debate 
was the proposal, contained in a resolution 
from the Winnipeg and District Labour 
Council, that would have urged abolition 
of the practice of appointing judges as 
chairman of conciliation boards. 

Several delegates spoke against the 
motion. They said that although they had 
sometimes been dissatisfied with the deci- 
sions of judges as chairmen of such boards, 
judges were sometimes good chairmen. 
There was no reason for barring judges, 
they said, since there was no bar to the 
appointment of other people. 

A union could reject a judge if it did 
not want him, it was pointed out. 

The resolution was voted down. 
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Resolutions 


The convention passed a resolution urging 
amendment of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act to make increases in major dis- 
ability pensions granted by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board retroactive to the time 
the pension was granted. 

A number of other resolutions relating 
to workmen’s compensation were passed. 
One of these directed the Federation to 
press for the placing of accident prevention 
and safety supervision under the “sole 
control and authority of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Board.” 

One resolution that was defeated called 
for the establishment of a defence fund 
to be used in fighting cases rejected by the 
Workmen’s Compensation Board. The Flin 
Flon Base Metal Workers submitted that 
money should be provided for taking such 
cases to court. 

Russ Robbins, Carpenters’ union delegate, 
speaking for the resolutions committee, 
asked what would happen if the employers 
followed suit, and took a case to court 
Whenever they thought that ¢he Board’s 
decision was not fair. 

The convention threw out the resolution. 

Another resolution recommended that 
workers suffering from impairment of hear- 
ing on account of exposure to industrial 
noise should be eligible for compensation. 

A resolution in favour of making hospital 
sweepstakes legal was passed on a first 
vote call but was later defeated after a 
number of delegates had spoken against it. 
In the final vote, called after the executive 
had moved the resolution, the convention 
voted overwhelmingly against the use of 
sweepstakes as a means of augmenting 
hospital funds. 


In other resolutions the convention: 


—Demanded that licenses be issued to all 
natural and propane gas workers and that 
only licensed men should be allowed to 
work. 

—Condemned the province’s present 
minimum wage of 66 cents an hour, and 
called for a new rate of $1.25. 

—Supported a move by the National 
Union of Public Employees to get new 
groups of workers, including many types 
of public employees, brought under the 
unemployment insurance scheme. 

—Advocated pay for student nurses on a 
“progressive scale.” 

—Urged the allowance of income tax 
deductions for the cost of workers’ tools. 

—Called for better trades training facili- 
ties, with costs shared by industry and 
business through higher taxes. 


—Asked for vacations with pay for 
transient construction workers, the abolition 
of the present 11-month waiting period for 
4-per-cent vacation pay, and three weeks 
vacation after five years’ service. 


—Urged steps to organize white-collar 
workers. 


Election of Officers 


In the election of officers, A. A. (Bud) 
Franklin, Brewery Workers, was returned 
unopposed as President of the Federation. 

Other officers elected were: Donovan 
Swailes, First Vice-President; Gordon Rit- 
chie, Winnipeg; Henry Schellenberg, Flin 
Flon; John Perdue, Brandon; A. C. Ross, 
Pine Falls; and Frank Kuzemski, Selkirk, 
Regional Vice-Presidents. 


Saskatchewan Federation of Labour 


Enactment by the provincial Government 
of a wide-ranging series of measures de- 
signed to alleviate unemployment in the 
province was asked for in a lengthy resolu- 
tion passed by the 7th annual convention 
of the Saskatchewan Federation of Labour, 
held in Regina October 4 to 6. About 150 
delegates attended. 

The resolution proposed the establish- 
ment of a central economic and _ social 
planning committee, an increase in the 
minimum wage and a reduction in hours 
of work, and expansion of public works 
programs, with particular emphasis on con- 
struction of low-cost, low-rental housing. 
The amount of the minimum wage sought, 
however, was not mentioned. 

Also called for in the resolution were 
an extension of labour legislation to cor- 
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poration farms, a “more aggressive” pro- 
gram for vocational training and retraining 
of farmers and workers, and the use of 
deficit financing. 

The same resolution suggested estab- 
lishment of a “full production insurance 
scheme,” to be financed by a special tax on 
private enterprise for works to be planned 
by the Government. 

(Walter Smishek, Executive Secretary of 
the Federation, explained later in an inter- 
view that the suggested tax would be 
used to form a fund from which private 
enterprise would be able to draw for expan- 
sion and the establishment of new industry. 
A similar plan was operating in Sweden, 
where, he said, private enterprise is taxed 
quite heavily but is given considerable 
assistance by the Government.) 
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Several resolutions were passed recom- 
mending amendments to the Trade Union 
Act that would: 


—Make it an unfair labour practice for 
an employer or his agent to question em- 
ployees as to their trade union activities. 


—Allow only members of the trade union 
involved to participate in any vote ordered 
by the Labour Relations Board regarding 
decertification of a bargaining agent. 


—Allow prosecutions for an established 
violation of the Trade Union Act to be 
instituted without permission from the 
Saskatchewan Labour Relations Board. 


A resolution on the Hours of Work Act 
approved the present Federation policy that 
calls for the provincial Government to 
establish a 40-hour week, requests com- 
pulsory Monday closing in retail stores, and 
opposes any form of opening at night in 
such stores. 


Other resolutions asked that: 


—The provincial Government declare 
the first Monday in August as a statutory 
holiday, to be known as Citizen’s Day. 


—The Government and the Minimum 
Wage Board provide that every employee 
get full benefit for all eight public holidays. 


—The Workmen’s Compensation Act be 
amended to raise compensation payments 
from 75 to 100 per cent of regular pay, 
and to provide for more rigid inspection of 
first aid equipment and personnel in the 
woodworking industry, and penalties for 
employers who neglect to provide proper 
protection. 


In the field of trades and vocational train- 
ing, resolutions were passed that asked for 
provision of proper training for cooks and 
chefs under the Apprenticeship Act to 
enable them to qualify for certificates, and 
provision for free use of text-books for all 
students. 


Speakers 
F .W. McClelland 


A 35-hour work week and higher wages 
should be sought by labour in order to 
improve its economic position in the com- 
ing year, President F. W. McClelland said 
in his presidential address. The 35-hour 
week should be sought to alleviate unem- 
ployment, he said. 

Unemployment would become worse than 
ever, he predicted, and he called for more 
public works programs by federal and pro- 
vincial Governments. 

Mr. McClelland strongly attacked the 
federal Government’s austerity program, 
asserting that it was imposed by politicians 
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controlled by foreign capital to keep the 
Canadian working force from obtaining its 
fair share of the profits of natural resources. 

Devaluation of the dollar had only 
meant higher prices for goods and services, 
he contended, while creating larger profits 
for large corporations. “Labour must de- 
mand higher wages, and the farmer prices 
based on parity, in order to maintain the 
status quo,” he said. 

Mr. McClelland also criticized Canada’s 
heavy expenditure for defence, suggesting 
a reduction in arms to the point needed for 
defence of our own borders only. 

He demanded reconsideration of Canada’s 
foreign policy, withdrawal from NATO and 
NORAD, and the eventual establishment of 
a neutral Canada “offering to trade with all 
countries, and working toward disarmament 
through easing of tensions.” 

He urged the addition of dental and 
nursing service, and provision of drugs, to 
the Saskatchewan medical care plan. 


Joe Morris 


Canada must follow the example of the 
“planned economies of Europe” in order 
to achieve economic expansion and full 
employment, said Joe Morris, Executive 
Vice-President of the Canadian Labour 
Congress. 

He referred to a slowing down in Canada’s 
rate of economic growth, and said that 
the rate of unemployment in Canada was 
the highest in the western world. European 
nations had largely eliminated unemploy- 
ment through economic planning, he con- 
tended. 

“In order to provide a necessary growth 
rate of at least 34 to 4 per cent per year, 
large scale public expenditures in hospitals, 
schools, welfare services, roads, and tech- 
nical and research facilities are vital,” the 
CLC officer asserted. 

Mr. Morris predicted that as a result of 
the austerity program, industry would begin 
to slow down within a few months, as the 
public’s purchasing power declines, and 
unemployment would rise to 11 per cent 
of the labour force. 

The Government’s winter works pro- 
grams, although they had created a signif- 
icant number of winter jobs, were at best 
only a “stopgap,” and were not enough to 
provide full employment, he said. 

The recent resignation of Claude Jodoin, 
President of the CLC, from the National 
Productivity Council (L.G., Oct., p. 1113) 
had been prompted by the belief that the 
federal Government held the view that 
increased productivity alone would solve 
Canada’s economic problems. “But the 
problem is not so much increased produc- 
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tion, as it is people’s having sufficient 
purchasing power to buy the goods they 
produce,” Mr. Morris maintained. 


Premier Lloyd 


Premier Woodrow Lloyd, addressing the 
convention, explained the financial and phys- 
ical benefits that he said would result from 
the provincial medical care plan. The prime 
importance of the plan was that it removed 
for everyone in the province the danger 
of a “ruinous bill” for medical services, the 
Premier said. 

Initial calculations, moreover, showed 
that 80 per cent of Saskatchewan families 
would pay less than the premiums required 
a year ago under voluntary plans. He 
contrasted the premiums under the Saskat- 
chewan scheme, $12 for a single person 
and $24 for a family, with the average cost 
for medical services of $120 per family 
in Alberta and British Columbia. “Even 
with the addition of the medical care taxes, 
Saskatchewan has only the third highest 
per-capita tax of all the provinces,” the 
Premier said. 


Minister of Labour 


The complexity of new trades arising out 
of advanced technology makes it necessary 
for the rising generation of labour to be 
prepared for more refined tasks than was 
the case for those who entered the labour 
force 20 years ago, said Hon. C. C. Wil- 
liams, Saskatchewan Minister of Labour. 


Emphasizing the importance of education 
as a form of job insurance, he said that 
a recent survey conducted in the United 
States showed that 22 out of 100 drop-outs 
from high school were unemployed for 
prolonged periods. On the other hand, the 
proportion of unemployed among high 
school graduates was only 13 out of 100. 

But adults also, Mr. Williams said, should 
gain further knowledge of their trades, and 
even of other trades, in order to keep pace 
with a rapidly changing society. 


Minister of Public Works 


Saskatchewan Minister of Public Works 
Hon. W. G. Davies promised the delegates 
that public works projects would continue 
to be undertaken in the province in such a 
way as to provide the maximum oppor- 
tunities for employment. 

Mr. Davies, who was Executive-Secretary 
of the Federation of Labour from 1946 to 
1960, said that most of the projects would 
be set aside for the slack winter months. 


Farmers Union 


Douglas Young, second Vice-President of 
the Saskatchewan Farmers Union, told the 
convention that mechanization of farming 
has made the farmer more dependent upon, 
and more vulnerable to the decisions of the 
industrial world, which supplies him with 
steel, rubber, and petroleum products. “The 
farm has passed from a stage of self- 
sustainment to a position of strong depend- 
ence on other people,” he said. 





UAW Strike against Kohler Ended after 83 years 


One of the most drawn-out and bitter 
labour disputes in the United States has 
ended after eight and one-half years. Rep- 
resentatives of the Kohler Company of 
Sheboygan, Wis., and the United Auto 
Workers on September 29 announced agree- 
ment on terms for a one-year contract. 

Two issues are to be decided by the 
National Labor Relations Board: back pay 
for the strikers and the rehiring of 77 men 
claimed to have been blacklisted by the 
company for “exceptional union activity.” 

The dispute was marked by violence and 
ran a long and complicated course through 


labour boards and courts (L.G. 1957, p. 
585): 

The strike at the Wisconsin plumbing- 
fixtures manufacturer began in April 1954, 
when the UAW demanded a union shop 
after a year of organizing (the union had 
initially won bargaining rights in 1952) and 
negotiations broke down. The company 
resumed operations two months later, using 
non-union labour. 

Last June, the U.S. Supreme Court de- 
cided to uphold a 1960 National Labor 
Relations Board ruling that directed the 
company to rehire most of the fired strikers 
and to resume bargaining. 





Unemployment in the United States in November 


Unemployment in the United States in November was estimated at 3,801,000, com- 
pared with 3,294,000 in October. The seasonally adjusted unemployment rate was 5.8 
per cent, compared with 5.5 per cent in October and 6.1 per cent in November 1961. 

The civilian labour force was estimated at 7 1,782,000 in November. 
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Latest Labour Statistics 


ee SSSShaM—Ma_—»«\—<—wa9qr0oam?T 


Percentage Change 








From 
Principal Items Date Amount 
Previous | Previous 
Month Year 
IT see pe ey oe ewes Si etree 
Manpower 
Total civilian labour force (a)...........0.5.. (000)} November 6,612 0:0 |o yeh? 
Pomp VELMA: gute iek esd oes eae seals Salads (000)| November 6,270 — 0.9 + 1.9 
Ari OU CURE kets a obey. sei eitels Gls oS nse (000)| November 597 — 8.0 — 5.1 
IN ON-ARTIGUIGUEES A calsee yd Ways hie oso biemalatarers © (000)} November 5,673 — 0.1 + 2.7 
AG Tele WOTICOLS rote ae this saat odes isis areas (000)| November 5,176 — 0.5 + 2.8 
At work 35 hours or more............ (000)| November 5,058 — 8.4 — 3.6 
At work less than 35 hours........... (000)} November 1,068 + 64.1 + 46.7 
Employed but not at work........... (000)| November 144 — 7.1 — 19.1 
Tinern ploy Ccleeet hist BE Melanin Sea ee ees vias (C00)| November 342 + 20.8 — 2.0 
Tae IE CMa ES onc icig ce ea wi enon aie =e ene ws (000)| November 54 + 28.6 + 5.9 
UB CONNEC. theca cee ted gee wigs (000)} November 124 + 13.8 + 10.7 
Cinta ORE, Tea P Cae ees Sasa (000)| November 82 + 20.6 — 17.2 
Preiviesthees Led, aE. Gs (000)| November 43 + 48.3 — 12.3 
Pacihes. «beware Sos cone geiseis th » SMG < (000)| November 39 + 11.4] + 2.6 
Without work and seeking work............+- (000)| November 324 | + 21.3 — 2.1 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days.......-.-. (000)| November 18 | + 12.5 0.0 
Industrial employment (1949=100)..........+-.++- September 126.4} — 0.5| + 2.5 
Manufacturing employment (1949=100).........-. September 117.5} — O01} + 4.2 
Tmitniprationies ave. acre. ae) Wilh BOO se ; ts 9 mos. 56, 568 — el alesis 
Destined to the labour force..........+--+++- 1962 28,506 — + 2.3 
Strikes and Lockouts 
Strikes and lockouts..........-c00csseeee nese eens November 49 + 16.7 + 2.1 
No. of workers involved...........2.eeeeeeeeeeees November 9,565 — 3.9 — 13.3 
Duration in man-dayS.........sceecerereveseteees November 76, 740 — 29.0 — 38.1 
Earnings and Income 
Average weekly wages and salaries (ind. comp.)..| September $81.37 | + 0.7 | + 3.32 
Average hourly earnings (mfg.).......-++++++++> September $1.88} + 1.1 + 3.9 
Average hours worked per week NE NII OS September 41.3 + 0.7 0.0 
Average weekly wages (mfg.)......--..+++seeeeees September $77.55 | + 1.8| + 3.4 
Consumer price index (1949=100)......----++++++: November 131.9| + 0.38| + 1.7 
Index numbers of weekly wages in 1949 dollars 
(1049 2100) neh icy. 22 TREE GER 0 +>: September 141.3 + 1.4 + 1.6 
Total labour WGOME, « o...686- 005s ecseen $000,000.| September 1,748 | + 1.3 + 65.5 
Industrial Production 
Total (average 1949=100)......-.. see ee ere reece October 195.5 + 0.8 + 6.6 
Monutaeturifig.. so. 5.2.0... foot wie ieee ee ye October 175.4} + 0.9} + 7.0 
ira ls Aneot ce apokes stone oe mae eane aa October 176.8 + 2.8 + 13.2 
POR CUTAD GHiase Bae belsaseiea erate aes oracle ie October 174.2 — 0.7 + 2.1 





(a) Distribution of these figures between male and female workers can be obtained from The 
Labour Force, a monthly publication of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. These figures are the result 
of a monthly survey conducted by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics for the purpose of providing 
estimates of the labour force characteristics of the civilian non-institutional population of working age. 
(More than 35,000 households chosen by area sampling methods in approximately 170 different areas 
in Canada are visited each month.) The civilian labour force is that portion of the civilian non-institu- 
tional population 14 years of age and over that was employed or unemployed during the survey week. 
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Employment and Unemployment, November* 


Employment declined by 56,000 to 6,270,- 
000 between October and November. This 
was considerably less than the usual drop 
in employment at this time of year. 


Unemployment rose by 59,000 to 342,000 
during the month, about a normal increase 
for this period. The November unemploy- 
ment total was 5.2 per cent of the labour 
force. A month earlier the rate was 4.3 
per cent! a year eariier 5.4 per cent cand 
in November 1960 it was 6.6 per cent. 


The labour force, which usually declines 
between October and November, remained 
virtually unchanged. The estimated labour 
force in November was 108,000 higher than 
a year earlier. 


Employment was 115,000 higher and 
unemployment 7,000 lower than in Novem- 
ber 1961. 


Employment 


The employment decline between October 
and November was almost entirely con- 
fined to agriculture. In non-farm industries, 
employment held up better than usual as 
continuing mild weather delayed the cus- 
tomary slowdown in outdoor activities. 
Employment in the construction industry, 
in particular, was reported to be well main- 
tained during the month. 

The October-November employment de- 
cline was concentrated in the Prairie region, 
where there was a sharp reduction in farm 
requirements. Employment in the Atlantic 
region declined moderately, also because of 
reduced activity in agriculture. In the re- 
maining regions, employment showed little 
or no change over the month. Compared 
with a year earlier, employment in Novem- 
ber was higher in all five regions. 





*See Tables A-1 to A-3, pages 1416-1417 


Total employment remained well ahead 
of a year earlier. The November figure of 
6,270,000 represented an increase of 115,- 
000, or 1.9 per cent, over November 1961. 
In non-agricultural industries, the increase 
was 147,000, or 2.7 per cent. The service- 
producing industries accounted for the larg- 
est part of this advance. Manufacturing and 
construction also contributed appreciably to 
the increase in non-farm employment. 

The number of women employed in- 
creased by 60,000, or 3.5 per cent over 
the year, largely as a result of strengthen- 
ing in service employment. The number of 
employed men was 55,000 (1.2 per cent) 
higher than a year earlier, 


Unemployment 


The increase in unemployment between 
October and November was about in line 
with the usual seasonal pattern. The num- 
ber unemployed increased by 59,000, to 
342,000. Men accounted for almost all of 
the increase. 

Some 278,000 of the unemployed were 
men. Of these, 89,000 were under 25 years 
of age, 102,000 were 25 to 44, and 87,000 
were 45 or over. About 149,000, or slightly 
more than half, were married. 

An estimated 64,000 women were unem- 
ployed in November. Of these, 37,000 were 
under 25 years of age, 17,000 were 25 to 
44, and 10,000 were 45 or over. Some 
22,000, or about one-third, were married. 

Of the total unemployed, 260,000, or 
three-quarters, had been unemployed for 
three months or less. An estimated 39,000 
had been seeking work for four to six 
months and 43,000 for more than six 
months. In relation to a year ago, the largest 
proportional decrease was in the group 
unemployed for more than six months. 


LABOUR MARKET CONDITIONS 















































Labour Surplus Approximate Balance} Labour Shortage 
Labour Market Areas : - 3 4 

Novem- | Novem- | Novem- | Novem- | Novem- | Novem- Novem- | Novem- 

er ber er er ber er ber er 

1962 1961 1962 1961 1962 1961 1962 1961 
Metropolttant pee ih). an. oes 2 3 9 9 Dy liliadhentineret TR Gay Bane pomey Pe 
Major Industrial............... 4 2 19 21 3 Ses glist. keno sl Cee eee 
Major Aericultaral Sr. ste eet ee ae 9 12 5 F Reams nee ee MC eg 0 
Minor eee eee), Fee 7 7 39 39 12 1 A ea ae ea a 
Hemi ee | 13 12 76 81 21 [yey Tae er a 
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CLASSIFICATION OF LABOUR MARKET AREAS—NOVEMBER 1962 

















SUBSTANTIAL MODERATE APPROXIMATE LABOUR 
—- LABOUR SURPLUS LABOUR SURPLUS BALANCE SHORTAGE 
z Group | Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 
ST. JOHN’S <—| Calgary Toronto 
VANCOUVER-NEW EDMONTON <= 
ISTHE a 

METROPOLITAN AREAS DAES aaieaniocl ica pies D al 
(labour force 75,009 or more) MONTREAL <— 
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—)The areas shown in capital letters are those that have been reclassified during the month; an arrow indicates the group from which they 
moved. For an explanation of the classification used, see page 642, June issue. 
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International Comparisons of Unemployment 


Contrary to a widespread impression, 
definitions of, and methods of collecting 
statistics on unemployment are only a 
minor factor in accounting for the higher 
level of unemployment in the United States 
in comparison with other industrial coun- 
tries. 


This is one of the important conclusions 
arrived at as a result of research conducted 
by two officials* of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, United States Department of 
Labor, a summary of which was published 
in two instalments in the August and Sep- 
tember issues of the Monthly Labor Review, 
published by the U.S. Department of Labor. 


The first of these articles deals with the 
statistical reasons for the differences in 
the unemployment rates of the countries 
covered. The second discusses some of the 
other factors that contribute to the differ- 
ences, such as the demographic composition 
of the labour force, social attitudes, and 
the rate of economic growth. 


Adjustments Necessary 


The research study showed that for six 
of the seven foreign countries covered, 
taking statistics for the year 1960, some 
adjustment of published unemployment data 
was necessary to facilitate comparison with 
United States figures. In four cases, the 
adjustments resulted in higher unemploy- 
ment rates; in two cases, lower rates. 


Canada was the only foreign country 
whose published figures could be taken 
without adjustment. 


The following are the published figures 
On unemployment as a percentage of the 
labour force, for each of the eight countries 
covered by the survey, with the percentage 
figures adjusted to conform to United States 
definitions in brackets: 


Canada, 7.0 (7.0); United States, 5.6 
(5.6); Italy, 7.9 (4.3); Great Britain 1.6 
(2.4); France, 1.1 (1.9); Sweden (1961), 
L27( 15); Japan, 1.0 (1.1); and Germany 
(Federal Republic), 1.2 (1.0). 

Commenting on these figures, the first 
article says: “After rough adjustment for 
such differences [in collection procedures 
and definitions], the unemployment rate in 
the United States in 1960 was still three or 
more times as great as the rates in France, 
Germany, Japan, or Sweden. It was more 
than double the unemployment rate in Great 





*Robert J. Myers, Deputy Commissioner of Labor 
Statistics; and John H. Chandler, Chief, Branch of 
International Comparisons, Division of Foreign 
Labor Conditions, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
United States Department of Labor. 
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Britain and appreciably higher than that in 
Italy. Only the rate in Canada, among the 
seven countries studied, was higher.” 


Demographic Factors 


Passing on from the purely statistical 
aspect of the question, covered in the first 
article, to a study of the reasons for the 
real differences in rates of unemployment 
shown by the adjusted figures, the second 
article deals first with the “demographic 
factors,” such as the rate of growth of the 
labour force, and the proportion of women 
and young people in the labour force. These 
factors, the study finds, contribute to only 
a limited extent “toward explaining the 
relatively high unemployment rates in the 
United States.” 


Although the labour force in the United 
States has not increased more rapidly than 
in some of the other industrial countries, 
the demand for labour “appears to have 
grown more slowly in recent years than 
abroad. Measured by the average annual 
increase in gross national product (GNP), 
and in industrial production, from 1951 to 
1960, growth in all of the countries except 
Great Britain was more rapid than in the 
United States.” 


Unemployment rates are generally higher 
for women than for men, the article states, 
although it cites Canada as a notable excep- 
tion to this rule. The proportion of women 
in the labour force therefore has a bearing 
on the question of unemployment rates. 


Economic Factors 


Among the “economic factors” that affect 
rates of unemployment, the article men- 
tions: the composition of the labour force 
by industry; the “status” of the workers 
(self-employed, wage earner, cic: ) > and 
changes in the structure of the labour force 
due to changes in demand, technological 
advance, etc. 


“With regard to industrial composition, 
the most important difference concerns the 
proportion of the workers engaged in agri- 
culture. 


Unemployment is much less frequently asso- 
ciated with agriculture than with industry, 
partly because agriculture is less susceptible to 
cyclical change, but chiefly because a high 
proportion of workers in agriculture are self- 
employed or unpaid family workers who tend, 
in slack periods, to work part time or withdraw 
from the labour force rather than seek another 
job with pay. Countries which are predom- 
inantly agricultural usually have little unem- 
ployment, though they may suffer from under- 
employment .. . 
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The decline in work opportunities in agricul- 
ture in the United States has undoubtedly 
resulted in a somewhat higher level of unem- 
ployment than we would have otherwise. 


The higher proportion of wage and salary 
workers in the United States than in most 
other industrial countries was another reason 
cited in the article for the high unemploy- 
ment rate in the United States, since unem- 
ployment is associated primarily with per- 
sons employed for a wage or salary. 

At the same time, some industrial countries, 
such as Great Britain, Germany, and Sweden, 
have been able to maintain very low rates of 
unemployment despite a relatively high propor- 
tion of wage and salary workers—in the case 
of Great Britain, higher than our own. It 
appears, therefore, that our large proportion 
of wage and salary workers provides only a 


partial explanation of our relatively high unem- 
ployment. 


Passing on to another economic factor 
that affects unemployment rates, the authors 
say: 

Changes in the structure of the economy, 
as illustrated by change in products because 
of change in demand, the decline of certain 
occupations due_ to technological advance, 
abnormal fluctuations in the supply of labour, 
the deteriorating economic condition of indi- 
vidual localities, etc., are a significant cause 
of unemployment. 


But it also says that “there is no statistical 
measure that is sufficiently comprehensive to 
afford a realistic comparison of differences 
in degree of structural change.” But, “since 
rising productivity tends to accompany €x- 
panding production, the countries which 
have shown the greatest economic growth 
are, in general, those whose productivity has 
advanced most rapidly. The United States, 
Canada, and Great Britain . . . have lagged 
somewhat behind the other countries, while 
Japan, Italy, Germany, and France have 
been in the lead”. 


As one of the economic factors affecting 
unemployment, the article considers finally 
“the ability of workers in the various coun- 
tries to withstand unemployment, that is, 
to afford to remain unemployed rather than 
accept the first job available at possible 
sacrifice of occupational qualifications and 
future income.” 


Unemployment insurance, of course, helps to 
protect the unemployed worker against the 
necessity of accepting a job with lower skill 
requirements and lower pay than the job he 
left. On whole, however, it is doubtful whether 
low wages and limited unemployment benefits 
nave substantially influenced the unemployment 
picture in foreign industrial countries in recent 
years. With the economies abroad booming 
and joblessness low, unemployed workers have 
usually been able to find a job in which their 
qualifications could be used. 


Legal and Social Factors 


Finally, the article considers the effect 
of legal and social factors on unemployment. 
These, it says, “play a surprisingly important 
role in holding down unemployment in some 
industrial countries.” 


“Job attachment in other industrial coun- 
tries (Canada being an apparent exception) 
is typically much firmer than in the United 
States. Once the worker has established his 
position as ‘regular’ or ‘permanent,’ he may 
be subject to layoff or separation only in 
an extreme emergency, or not at all.” 


On the other hand, the article points out 
that “the security of the regular worker 
in his job involves an appreciable cost. It 
may be gained in part at the expense of 
temporary workers who have little hope of 
getting steady employment. It undoubtedly 
depresses the level of productivity and, 
hence, the level of incomes. But it is a 
potent factor in holding down the level 
of unemployment.” 


In the second article it is stated that 
certain matters that affect employment and 
unemployment have been left out of account 
in the study. “Such complex questions as 
the form of economic organization (i.e., free 
enterprise, socialism, etc.) and the level of 
wages in relation to the supply of, and the 
demand for labour have been deliberately 
excluded. 


“Government action to reduce or alleviate 
unemployment through training or place- 
ment programs, relocation, work relief, 
foreign trade promotion, and monetary and 
fiscal measures are also excluded. Treatment 
of most of these topics is beyond the scope 
of this article.” 


(Oe ee ee ar ee 


Safety and Health Legislation in 1962 


(Continued from page 1354) 


make regulations respecting health in indus- 
trial establishments to cover: (1) the use of 
noxious chemicals or materials in industrial 
or other processes; (2) the enforcement of 
medical examinations in certain occupations; 


(3) the reporting of industrial diseases; (4) 
inspection of industrial establishments, mines 
and other workplaces; (5) the appointment 
of medical officers, health inspectors or 
factory inspectors. 


a 
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40th Convention of the CNTU 


Confederation of National Trade Unions takes further step toward political 
action, authorizes President fo make political statements provided he first 
consulfs with political action committee and follows lines laid down by board 


The Confederation of National Trade 
Unions, at its 40th convention, held in 
Montreal from October 14 to 20, moved 
a step farther in the political action field 
and declared that though it is not joining 
a political party, it nevertheless insists on 
being considered as a political power. 

Henceforth, the CNTU Confederal Board 
will have full discretion either to indicate 
its preference for or its opposition to a 
political party or to declare itself neutral, 
as it sees fit. And the General President 
was authorized, after consultation with the 
Political Action Central Committee, to 
make public statements in the field of poli- 
tics in the name of the CNTU, along the 
general lines determined by the Confederal 
Board. 

The convention, in which more than 600 
delegates took part, gave most attention 
to the question of political action, though it 
did not neglect the other problems of the 
labour movement. 

Jean Marchand, the General President, 
devoted the major part of his report to 
censuring the Social Credit Party, as much 
for its anti-labour attitude as for its mone- 
tary theories. This attack in Mr. Marchand’s 
report was the object of a debate that 
lasted almost a whole day, at the end of 
which he received an unequivocal vote of 
confidence. 

Mr. Marchand was later re-elected Gen- 
eral President by acclamation, as was 
Marcel Pépin, the National Secretary. 

The CNTU, which has enjoyed a substan- 
tial increase in membership in the past two 
years—it now has more than 113,000 mem- 
bers—showed signs of greater solidarity. 
So it was that it adopted a partial revision 
of its structure with a view to improving 
the efficiency of its services. 

Four important reports, on automation, 
white-collar organization, female workers, 
and portable pension plans, were read to 
the delegates. These reports will be care- 
fully studied before the next convention. 

The delegates to the biennial conven- 
tion reiterated their opposition to nuclear 
weapons; censured Sunday work, especially 
in paper mills; requested a revision of the 
Labour Relations Board; and demanded full 
rights of association for civil servants. 

The convention was opened in the pres- 
ence of a large number of guests of honour, 
among whom were Hon. Pierre Sévigny, 
Associate Minister of National Defence, 
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representing the federal Minister of Labour; 
Hon. René Hamel, Minister of Labour for 
Quebec; Mayor Jean Drapeau of Montreal; 
Msgr. Paul Grégoire, Auxiliary Bishop of 
the Montreal Diocese; Lionel Sorel, General 
President of the Catholic Union of Farmers; 
and Maurice Bouladoux, President of the 
International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions. 


Political Action 


The CNTU moved a step farther in the 
field of political action, but stopped short 
of joining a political party. The convention 
authorized the formation of “a political 
action central committee,” of which the 
members and the duties will be determined 
by the Confederal Board, which will be 
responsible for political education. 


The convention also authorized the Con- 
federal Board to indicate its preference for 
a political party and authorized the General 
President and the General Secretary “to 
make public statements of a political nature 
on behalf of the CNTU, after consulting 
the political action central committee and 
within the framework of the decisions taken 
by the Confederal Board.” 


The delegates instructed the Confederal 
Board to make “a thorough study of the 
different political parties.” 


The convention adopted, with certain 
amendments, a resolution proposed by the 
Montreal Central Council, which, apart 
from acknowledging that “direct political 
action is a means of contributing to the 
general welfare,” emphasizes that it has 
become necessary for labour organizations 
to determine their political orientation, 
because of the effects of economic and 
social problems. 


In addition, the motion resolved: 


—That the CNTU, aware of its responsibili- 
ties to the workers and the general population, 
declare itself in favour of democratic economic 
planning under the responsibility of the State, 
with the co-operation of interested parties 
speaking through appropriate organizations; 

—That the CNTU accept the necessary 
amount of socialization and _ nationalization, 
notably in the fields of public utilities and 
natural resources, in order to break the hold 
of economic dictatorship and better protect 
the general interests of the population; 


—That the CNTU take all the means at its 
disposal to help in the establishment, at the 
different levels of public life, of a political 
democracy, an economic democracy and a 
social democracy. 
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The General Secretary questioned the wis- 
dom of direct affiliation to a political party. 
“Tt is not logical,” he said, “that the labour 
movement should become an opposition 
party and be automatically opposed to the 
party in power.” 

Gérard Picard, President of the Montreal 
Central Committee and also Provincial 
President of the New Democratic Party, 
praised the convention’s attitude, stressing 
that it had just blazed a trail that would 
permit the CNTU to feel more at ease in 
the field of political action. 


“If the political action central committee 
finds, after a careful study of the different 
political parties, that a particular party is 
closest to the objectives of the labour 
movement, then it should not hesitate to 
recommend the support of this party to its 
members,” he said. 


President's Moral Report 


The moral report of the General Presi- 
dent dealt mostly with Social Credit; in it 
he tried to demonstrate the anti-unionism 
of this movement. 


Asked to justify the warning he had 
made about 10 days before the federal elec- 
tions of June 1962 about the theories and 
principles of the Social Credit Party, Mr. 
Marchand insisted that the CNTU Presi- 
dent, by his very office, “must denounce 
individuals and groups that are hostile to 
labour.” 


The President’s report gave rise to a 
debate that lasted most of a day and at the 
end of which he received almost unanimous 
approval of the convention, there being 
only one dissenting vote. 


Mr. Marchand insisted in his report that 
Social Credit was anti-labour in its prin- 
ciples. He said that a publication of the 
Social Credit Association of Canada had 
stated that the failure of our economic 
system was due to “the poor leadership 
of the labour movement, the abuse of 
power by trade unions, and the threat of 
strikes.” 


During the debate on the report, in which 
about twenty delegates took part, Mr. Mar- 
chand explained why he had attacked the 
Social Credit Party and not the other 
parties. 


“The old parties are parties without a 
fixed theory,” he said. “These parties change 
their election platforms according to cir- 
cumstances and all we can do is approve 
or disapprove these platforms, which we 
have done in the past.” But Social Credit 
alone had a fixed theory, and this theory 
was “harmful” and “does not stand up,” 
he said. 
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The other parties, however, “did not have 
the courage to say what is wrong with the 
Social Credit theory, and thus failed in 
their political duty.” 


Structural Changes 


The convention approved the creation of 
six main regions and the opening of regional 
CNTU offices to provide organization and 
education services, previously handled by 
the central councils. But it did not proceed 
with other structural changes. 

This relocation of services began at last 
year’s special convention (L.G., Jan., p. 
35). The province has been divided into 
six regions: Montreal, Quebec, Saguenay- 
Lac St. Jean, Northern Coast, Eastern 
Townships, and Mauricie. In each of these 
regions, the CNTU will open an office to 
provide all the regional unions with the main 
organizational and educational services. 

The central councils will remain, how- 
ever, to group the unions and represent the 
workers in their dealings with public 
authorities and other social groups, and to 
promote unionism. 

For the time being, the convention did 
not make any change in the structure of 
the Federations. The wish was expressed, 
however, that it may be possible to bring 
about improvements of this type at the 
regional level within the next two years. 

The convention also approved a 10-cent- 
a-month increase in per capita dues paid 
to the CNTU to cover the cost of the new 
regional offices. 


Automation 


The convention was shown a 35-page 
study on automation and its impact upon 
unionism, prepared by Jean Paul Gagnon, 
a sociologist working for the CNTU. 

Mr. Gagnon summarized the union’s atti- 
tude concerning automation: 


The labour movement cannot but welcome a 
labour development that tends to remove from 
it everything that is not human. However, 
unionism would not like to see this develop- 
ment, which will benefit mostly the workers 
of tomorrow, turn against the workers of 
today. Moreover, far from wanting to protect 
the old industrial structures by claims tending 
to stop technical progress, workers want to be 
protected. Unionism does not wish to protect 
old jobs; it wants to protect workers who are 
very much alive. 


The report, which contains concrete re- 
commendations concerning the attitude of 
unions on collective bargaining, will be 
studied by several committees on education. 


White-Collar Workers 


The Executive Committee was instructed 
by the convention to create a “white-collar 
workers” department. 
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NO STRIKE DURING 1967 WORLD FAIR 


The Building Trades Council of the 
Metropolitan Area (CNTU) agreed not to 
strike or take other restraining action during 
work in direct connection with the World 
Fair to be held in Montreal in 1967, Aldé- 
ric Gosselin, Council President, announced 

; at the convention. 

This pledge will hold provided the workers 

on these jobs are paid the wages and given 


the working conditions prevailing in the 
metropolitan Montreal area. 4 
Any grievance arising during the life of 


this agreement shall be settled through 


| arbitration. 

| The Council does not object to exhibitors 
| employing technicians and specialized work- 
| ers from their native country, provided that 
| the work of these people is limited to their 
| own trade and that it be done within the 
| limits of the fair grounds. 


This suggestion was made by the com- 
mittee chairman responsible for making a 
study of the white-collar workers’ problems, 
Jean Robert Gauthier, who pointed out that 
this department should be under the direc- 
tion of a permanent director. 

Recalling that white-collar workers rep- 
resent 28 per cent of the wage-earning 
population, Mr. Gauthier presented a pro- 
gram of action based on research in the 
sector that the labour movement is called 
upon to serve and on the expansion of 
union organization based on existing struc- 
tures. 

“This long-term program of action should 
aim at two ultimate objectives: the integra- 
tion of all the middle class wage-earners 
in the system of union institutions, and 
the merger, without distinction of caste or 
class, between wage-earning groups, whether 
labourers or not,” he said. 


Female Workers 


The efforts made by Vice-President Miss 
Jeanne Duval to improve working condi- 
tions of mothers who have to work outside 
the home met with strong opposition. 

Requesting the delegates to give up “their 
anachronistic concept” of woman’s role, 
Miss Duval asked the CNTU’s support in 
promoting the three following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. The adoption of a 4-hour work-day; 

2. The extension of leaves of absence 
due to illness of children; and 

3. The creation of a benefit fund for 
new mothers, which would permit them to 
stay home as long as the care of the child 
would require. 

The committee that studied Miss Duval’s 
report had already replaced these specific 
recommendations by one suggesting “that 
shorter working hours be established for 
working mothers, taking care to protect 
the regular workers.” 
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The convention went a step farther. It 
decided to defer the whole report for con- 
sideration at the next convention, in two 
years time. 

The spokesman for the opposition was 
Miss Georgette Lachaine of Montreal, mem- 
ber of the Centrale professionnelle du Com- 
merce (Commerce Employees Union), who 
objected to mothers’ working outside the 
home. Miss Lachaine was later elected a 
CNTU vice-president, unseating Miss Duval. 


Portable Pensions 


The CNTU approved its committee’s pro- 
posal for a portable pension plan, which 
provides for a pension plan administered 
by the Province, applicable to all citizens 
of the province, whether wage-earners or 
not, that would assure to everyone a retire- 
ment fund, and that would become a means 
of economic planning in the hands of the 
Government. 

The proposed scheme, prepared by Jean 
Paul Gagnon, is based on the principle 
that “every person has the right to live 
comfortably, in keeping with the condition 
of society, throughout his life.” 

One corollary states that “the existence 
of a pension plan should not be negotiable 
and all the workers should benefit from it.” 

The CNTU proposal contemplates four 
levels: 

1. The federal old-age pension. This 
should be increased in order to assure a 
real minimum living income, should be 
more responsive to fluctuations in the cost 
of living, and should be granted at age 65. 

2. A contributory provincial retirement 
fund—a true pension plan—geared to in- 
come. This provincial pension plan should, 
among other things protect all the workers; 
be compulsory from age 25; be contributory, 
the employer contributing 5 per cent of 
wages paid and the employee 5 per cent 
of wages received; be available to a non 
Wage-earner on payment of a contribution 
of 10 per cent of his income. 

3. An additional provincial amount that 
would adjust pension benefits to the cost of 
living and the value of the dollar. 

4. An additional amount coming from 
benefits bargained for through unions, which 
could be connected with the years of service 
in a plant, or from the additional contribu- 
tions made to the provincial fund by 
individuals or firms. 


The provincial fund would undertake, 


. under government guarantee, for every per- 


son registered with the fund, to: 

—Credit to him contributions during his 
periods of unemployment at his average 
wage rate, and during his periods of illness 
at his previous wage rate; 
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—Pay him, from the date of his retire- 
ment to the date of his death, a pension 
previously determined according to his 
income during his working life and to his 
years of participation; 

—Pay to the survivor part of the pension 
according to certain criteria: age, and pre- 
vious amount of the pension; 

—Consider all permanent disability as 
retirement; and 

—Pay to dependants, according to their 
age, a sum equal to ordinary life insurance, 
when a contributor dies before retirement. 

In conclusion, the committee pointed out 
that such a provincial fund, which would 
amount to more than a billion dollars in a 
few years, could constitute “a magnificent 
and unique instrument of economic plan- 
ning and of economic independence.” 


Addresses 
Jean Marchand 


Jean Marchand, CNTU General Presi- 
dent, invited the federal Government, in 
co-operation with all interested production 
agencies and social groups, to undertake 
immediately the planning of the Canadian 
economy. He made this appeal after review- 
ing the shortcomings of the economy and 
decrying the existence of “almost chronic” 
unemployment. 

Stating that there is no easy solution to 
Canada’s economic problem—save through 
annexation to the United States, an idea 
that is rejected by the majority of the 
citizens—he declared that we shall have to 
wait for the machine to be put in motion 
before asking for an increase of output. 

The problem cannot be laid down in 
terms of private enterprise versus public 
enterprise or state intervention. “We must 
call upon the goodwill and the co-operation 
of all,” he said. 

Recalling the main goals of trade 
unionism, Mr. Marchand declared that the 
collective agreement, though it retains a 
certain value, “is no longer capable of 
solving all the workers’ problems.” 

He added: 

How good is a collective agreement to deal 
with unemployment? How can a satisfactory 
rate of growth be achieved without interfering 
with investment policies, structures of industry, 
tariff policies, the Government’s monetary and 
fiscal measures, our school system and profes- 
sional training? 

Mr. Marchand concluded that the labour 
movement definitely cannot protect the 
interests of its members while restricting 
its action merely to collective bargaining. 
“Tt must take an over-all view of the 
national and international economy and 
adopt means of action capable of influencing 
the economy toward the common interest,” 
he said. 
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CNTU MEMBERSHIP 


While most North American labour organ- 
izations were registering decreases in mem- 
bership, the CNTU’s membership has in- 
creased substantially in the last two years. 
The General Secretary’s report points out 
that the CNTU, which had 94,114 members 
in 1960, now has 113,885, an increase of 21 
per cent. 

Likewise, during these two years, the 
number of unions affiliated to the CNTU 
has increased from 442 to 518, distributed 
among 14 federations or sectors. 

The Building Workers’ Federation has 
the most members, 21,756, followed by the 
Metal Trades’ Federation with 16,179 and 
by the Service Employees’ Federation, with 
15,366. This last federation has increased 
ae most in the two years, by 6,262 mem- 

ers. 


Hon. Pierre Sevigny 


One of the main goals of the federal 
Government is to create more than one 
million new jobs as well as a corresponding 
increase of the gross national product dur- 
ing the next tive years, declared Hon. Pierre 
Sévigny, Associate Minister of National 
Defence. This is possible, said Mr. Sevigny, 
who represented the Hon. Michael Starr, 
Minister of Labour, since more than 200,000 
new jobs were created last year. 

Briefly reviewing the legislation forecast 
in the Speech trom the Throne, the Minister 
said it was the Government’s intention to 
establish a National Kconomic Develop- 
ment Board, which will not only investigate 
and report on economic conditions, but will 
also be instructed to recommend to the 
Government special projects Or measures 
capable of promoting Canada’s economic 
growtn. 

He called attention to the programs of 
the federal Department of Labour, includ- 
ing those relating to the construction of 
technical and vocational training schools 
and to the training of skilled manpower. 

Reminding the delegates that 72 per 
cent of the unemployed were unskilled or 
only partly trained persons, Mr. Sevigny 
emphasized the merits of the tederal-provin- 
cial training program tor the unemployed. 
Of the 26,887 persons who received training 
during the year, 8,308 were trom Quebec. 
They received 293,662 days of training. 


Hon. Rene Hamei 


Hon. René Hamel, Provincial Minister 
of Labour, strongly urged management and 


- labour unions to form co-operation com- 


mittees aS a means of increasing produc- 
tivity. 

Co-operation committees at the plant 
level—generally known as labour-manage- 
ment committees—should have two goals: 
an economic one, increasing of production, 
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MESSAGE FROM CLC PRESIDENT 


In a telegram addressed to the General 

} President of the CNTU, Claude Jodoin, 
| President of the Canadian Labour Congress, 
expressed regret at not being able to accept 


| the invitation to attend the convention. 
“My colleagues and I sincerely hope that 
eventually unity will be possible not only 
at the legislative level but also at the union 
level in the interests of Canadian workers,” 
added Mr. Jodoin. 


and a moral and social one, giving the 
human element its rightful place, that is, 
giving the employees more influence and 
interest in the operation of the establish- 
ment. 

The Minister remarked that a tavourable 
psychological atmosphere improves the em- 
ployees’ efficiency. To create such an 
atmosphere, the employees must be con- 
vinced “that they will receive their share 
of the profits resulting from increased 
production and that they will have the 
opportunity to express their views on the 
methods used to improve productivity,” he 
added. 

“Tabour-management committees did not 
stem only from the dignity of man at 
work,” said Mr. Hamel, “but also from 
the right of the working class to be 
informed about the economic developments 
and about the decisions that govern their 
lives.” 

After having remarked that real co-opera- 
tion in the economic field is possible only 
through the existence of sound and respon- 
sible unions, Mr. Hamel asked the labour 
unions to drop their traditional scepticism 
toward the joint committees. 


“Labour-management committees at the 
plant level give rise to agreement which 
later facilitates the settlement of really 
effective collective agreements,” he said. 


IFCTU President 


Maurice Bouladoux, President of the 
International Federation of Christian Trade 
Unions, to which the CNTU is affiliated, 
made a stirring appeal on behalf of the 
developing countries. 


The 15 most needy countries account for 
more than 50 per cent of the world popula- 
tion but enjoy only 10 per cent of the 
total income, Mr. Bouladoux said, pointing 
out that the world was being divided into 
two groups: the rich and the poor. The 
IFCTU President asked the CNTU dele- 
gates to look for ways and means to relieve 
the hardships that still prevail. 


Mr. Bouladoux declared that we must 
place our hope in simultaneous disarmament 
and urged members of the CNTU to become 
propagandists for this. 
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In conclusion he said the European 
Common Market, in raising the standard of 
living of the workers of the six member 
countries, will eliminate the competition 
due to low wages and thus will benefit 
Canadian workers. 


CNTU General Chaplain 


Canon Henri Pichette, CNTU general 
chaplain, invited the CNTU to go beyond 
the traditional limits of the labour move- 
ment and consider objectives on the social 
and economic levels. “In modern society,” 
he said, “service to workers can no longer 
be assured through collective bargaining 
alone.” 

The union member was under the im- 
pression that he was paying dues for the 
sole purpose of having his interests pro- 
tected through a collective agreement, he 
said. Although the workers acknowledge the 
merits of collective agreements, they do not 
quite see how unionism can guarantee the 
security they are seeking. 

“That is why they are naturally inclined 
to appeal directly to other institutions 
without even suspecting that the labour 
movement is an essential factor of inter- 
vention and participation at the level of 
the entire economy,” Canon Pichette said. 
“We must go beyond the traditional limits 
of union activities and consider other objec- 
tives.” 


The General Chaplain maintained that 
the workers’ voice should be heard, not 
only in the undertaking but also in higher 
places, where their fate is more surely 
decided. “The workers must be represented 
in all places and all organizations where 
planning of economic life is done.” 


The labour movement must avoid two 
dangers in order to make a positive and 
efficient contribution. It must avoid con- 
fining itself to a negative or solely demand- 
ing attitude and, secondly, it cannot take 
refuge in a declaration of principles. 


Resolutions 


The convention made an appeal “to all 
peace-promoting bodies in Canada to exert 
immediate concerted pressure upon the 
Canadian Government to refrain from 
accepting nuclear arms.” Mr. Marchand 
said that the only worthwhile contribution 
Canada could make in favour of peace 
was to join all the other nations opposed 
to the making and use of atomic weapons. 
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The President’s statement, which received 
unanimous approval, added that Canada’s 
entry in the nuclear arms race would 
deprive us of precious support of the 
nations who wish to establish lasting peace 
in the world. 


Labour Relations Board 


The CNTU reiterated its request for 
major changes in the Labour Relations 
Board. The CNTU recommended that the 
Board members be not civil servants; that 
applications be disposed of within 30 days; 
that the Board sit in four groups, each being 
presided over by the chairman or one of 
three vice-chairmen. A number of other 
changes were requested. 


Sunday Work 


The convention gave full support to 
the fight of the CNTU and the Federation 
of Pulp and Paper Workers against the 
continuous production system during seven 
days a week. A request has already been 
made to the provincial Government to 
institute a board of inquiry to look into 
Sunday work in the pulp and paper industry. 


Right to Strike 


The delegates adopted a resolution re- 
questing an amendment to the Labour 
Relations Act with a view to re-instalment 
of the right to strike during the life of an 
agreement when one of the parties refused 
to carry out an arbitration award within 30 
days. 

Wage Insurance 


A. five-member committee was formed 
to study the possibilities of creating a wage 
insurance fund intended to help strikers. 
A resolution from the Sorel union sug- 
gested that one dollar a week be deducted 
from each member until “a sufficient fund 
for the defence of our rights” has been 
established. The committee will not report 
until the next convention, in 1964. 


Civil Servants’ Right of Association 


In telegrams sent to the federal Govern- 
ment and to the leaders of the two Quebec 
political parties, the delegates requested 
the right of association for civil servants. 


Other Resolutions 


Other resolutions requested: 

The establishment by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation of a television 
station in the city of Quebec; 





MOVE OF HEAD OFFICE 


The CNTU decided to move its head 
office from Quebec to Montreal and thus 
bring together in the same city the offices 
of the Secretary and the Treasurer. The 
General President will continue to live in 


Quebec but the General Secretary will move 
to Montreal, although still maintaining an 
office in the city of Quebec. Several services, 
including those of organization and publi- 
cation of the paper, are already located in 
Montreal. 


—An increase in televised educational 
programs; 

_-An increase in public works, both at 
the federal and provincial government 
levels, as well as an increase in their finan- 
cial participation in winter works; 


A more pronounced trend toward pro- 
cessing our natural resources at home; 


__An amendment to the Labour Disputes 
Investigation Act in order to compel boards 
of arbitration to submit their reports 
within the 45 days following the appoint- 
ment of the chairman; 


—A provincial Equal Pay for Equal 
Work Act. 


Many of the 150 resolutions submitted 
had to be referred to the Confederal Board 
owing to a lack of time to consider them. 


Election of Officers 


Jean Marchand was unanimously re- 
elected General President, a position he 
assumed in the spring of 1961 when Roger 
Mathieu resigned. 


Also re-elected unanimously were General 
Secretary Marcel Pépin and ‘Treasurer 
Jacques Dion. 


Adrien Plourde of Arvida was also unani- 
mously chosen for the new position of 
General Vice-President. This position, which 
is actually that of first Vice-President, is a 
full-time position paid on the same basis 
as that of the General Secretary. 


The other vice-presidents elected were: 
Ted Payne, Metal Workers; Raymond 
Parent, Metal Workers; René Gosselin, Tex- 
tile Workers; Jean-Robert Gauthier, Serv- 
ices; Daniel Lessard, Mining Industry; Miss 
Georgette Lachaine, Commerce; and Victor 
Dahl, Pulp and Paper. 


Miss Lachaine and Messrs. Parent, Gau- 
thier and Dahl are new members on the 
executive committee. 


The Convention re-elected Armand 
Larivée, Louis Philippe Boily and Guy 
Thibodeau president, vice-president and 
treasurer, respectively, of the defence fund. 
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COLLECTIVE BARGAINING REVIEW 





Collective Bargaining Scene 


Agreements covering 500 or more employees, 
excluding those in the construction industry 


Part I—Agreements Expiring During December 1962, January and February 1963 


(except those under negotiation in November) 


Company and Location Union 

American Can, Hamilton, Simcoe, Ont. & Mont- 

real, Que. s¢.cau aioe). cit eae eee, CiC caatreredaioral 
B.A, Ol, (Glarkson sO nit, ata veicteoa etek ee Oil Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Bristol Aero-Industries, Winnipeg, Man. ............ Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Consumers‘ Glass;* Toronto;)'Ont. 2) Anes... Glass & Ceramic Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring & two others, 

Tofonto, Onits -oiisccacssdesisces Sie la. Oy Ge 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Hamilton, Ont. ............. Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, New Toronto, Ont. ..... Rubber Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hamilton City Ontiai. Ok ee ee ee Public Empl. (CLC) (office empl.) 
Hamilton City, Ont. (scscssecieimeniiecaeons. Public Service, Empliy (CLC) s(outside, empl) 
H. J. Heinz, Leamington, Ont. ..................0..... Packinghouse Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Millinery Mfrs. Assn., Montreal, Que. ................ Hatters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Miramichi Lumber, Chatham Industries & others, 


Miramichi ports, N.B. wrk Miramichi Trades & Labour (Ind.) 


Moirs Ltd. & Moirs Sales, Halifax, N.S. 0.0... Teamsters (Ind.) & Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
Nfld. Employers’ Assn., St. John’s, Nfld. ............ Longshoremen’s Protective Union (Ind.) 
Northern Electric, Belleville, Ont. & Montreal, 

COLE cscs eee es tsstehgraenesdeeretensaereceatésteress EIR DIGOASSO GLC.) FLplant enipL) 
Northern Electric, Montreal, Que. .............00....... Office Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Quebec North Shore Paper, Baie Comeau, Fran- : 

quelin & Shelter Bay, Quen2i74. os See, Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 

CIO/CLC) 

Royal Alexandra Hospital, Edmonton, Alta. .... Public Empl. (CLC) 
singer. .Mfg,,, St. Jeans Ques 4. ss..sensdiseneeetes.. Steelworkers uUARL-GlO,; GLO) 
Telegram Publishing Co., Toronto, Ont. ............ Newspaper Guild (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver City.) BiCr. eee Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Vancouver Police Commissioners Bd., B.C. ...... B.C. Peace Officers (CLC) 


Part II—Negotiations in Progress During November 


Bargaining 
Company and Location Union 
Alta): ‘Govt. Telephonés 20). 9) ls “OMe I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
Asbestos Corp. & others, Thetford Mines, Que. Mining Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Assn. des Marchands Detaillants, Quebec & : 
Gistrict. JOUGie Si) tes AO her renee peteemey cae Federation (CNTU) (garage 
empl. 


Fraseni. Valley, \B.C: 2.4 ee, Nan ABT ope} Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hotels Assn., Vancouver, B.C. cecccccsccoscoces, Hotel Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (beverage dis- 
pensers) 
B.C. Hydro & Power Authority oo... ccccccccccesceece I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
B.C. Hydro & Power Authority oo... cccccccccccceeees Office Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Breweries (various), Winnipeg, Man. ................ Brewery Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
BULRA Dy. OISUNCL oh. ae ee ee ee ee Public Empl. (CLC) 
Calgary 'cCity, "Allg. ote ee er ee Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Calsary “City, Alta.” 32.09. eee eee Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
COP eSystemie wide ae. von. ele eee Trainmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) (dining car staff) 
Calgary General Hospital, Calgary, Alta eee, Public Empl. (CLC) 


Calgary Power & Farm Electric Services, Alta. Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
Canada & Dominion Sugar, Montreal, Que. ..... Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 


Ganadeu. Si, Wourent.Quever ee 4 > kee Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Cdn. Copper Refiners, Montreal, Que. ................ Metal Refining Wkrs. Union (Ind.) 
Cdn. Industries, Brownsburg, Que. .........ccccccccc0.. Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 

Cdn. Lithographers’ Assn., Eastern Canada ....... Lithographers (Ind.) 


Christie, Browns orontossOntiaine. 0) cli. Bakery Wkrs. (CLC) 
ee ee ee 


; _This review is prepared by the Collective Bargaining Section, Labour-Management 
Division, of the Economics and Research Branch. 
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Company and Location Union 
Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Farnham, Quebec & Vic- 


PO LIA ILC mesh ILCs sei cena tt Git Ps eigsncdaesnne vngstenebarieaokl Clothing Wkrs. Federation (CNTU 
Continental Can, St. Laurent, QUGs ae ree CLC auatered local 4 
Council of Printing Industries, Toronto, Ont. .... Printing Pressmen (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
David & Frere, Brora OUe, Seco mitsc ceecriees Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 
DeHavilland Aurcratt. Loronto, Ont. i...2......2:... Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (clerical empl.) 
Dominion Coepat eS lace Bay, NS e So seeaaseeteeenss ees Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Dominion Steel & Coal (Cdn. Bridge), Walker- 
Ville, OMt. ......eesecseneersestcseessssessesenteusseseneenecneensenncens Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Sydney, N.S. ...........00.. Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Dominion Steel & Coal, Trenton, N.S. .............. Steelworkers (AFL-C1O/CLC) 
Donohue Bros., Clermont, Que. ..............sscccseses eT OVEL arr & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Dryden Paper, Dryden, Ont. ............sssccrseceeeeees Paper Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & Pulp & 
: ; Paper Mill Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Eastern Canada Stevedoring, Halifax, N.S.) eivss< Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Edmonton City, PMA... ctsece de bebo ncnteganseeeoad doesntoaes> Public Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Falconbridge Nickel, Falconbridge, Ont. ............ Mine, Mill & Smelter Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Great Lakes Paper, Fort William, Ont. ................ Race A engie & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
I ) 
Hospitals (4), Trois Rivieres, Quieri Riza cissce Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
International Nickel, Sudbury, Ont. ................... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Tron Ore of Cans Nfilds & Que. .........:..ccciesccecases Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
K.V.P. Company, Espanola, Ont. ..........:.sseseee RO VCL Cia ae & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Kimberly-Clark & Spruce Falls Paper, Kapus- 
kasing & Lomnglac, Omt. ........csceeeseseseeeeeeeees Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Lakehead terminal elevators, Fort William & 
PPA TUTE OODIUA cde sensing 50> vncaee snnaes santarsvassedecaaens Railway Clerks (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Manitoba Rolling Mill, Selkirk, Man. ................ Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Marathon Corp., Port Arthur, Ont. 00.0... Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/CLC) 
Maritime Tel. & Tel. & Eastern Electric, com- 

PANY-WIE oo. eeeecessssscesseeseneeceseseaegesseneenenenenenennenes LB.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (plant empl.) 
Maritime Tel. & Tel., company-wide .................. I.B.E.W. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (traffic empl.) 
Men’s Clothing Mfrs. Assn., Toronto, Ont. .... Amalaamated Clothing Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
MontrealtCity se Ques .)ic seid. sa. cicecsssiessecnstessesscanees Fire Fighters (AFL-CIO/CLC) ae 
Montreal City, Que. ..........scsscesssseerserressesseessesnnenss siueh Rar Empl. Fed. (CNTU) (inside 

empl. 
Montreal City, Que. ........ccccesceeeenseeeereensseeesnensens Public Service Empl. (CLC) (outside empl.) 
Northern Forest Products, Port Arthur, Ont. .... aT OFCL nay & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
Old Sydney Collieries, Sydney Mines, N.S. ........ Mine Wkrs. (Ind.) 
Outboard Marine, Peterborough, Ont. ............... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Rowntree Co., Toronto, Ont... Retail, Wholesale Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Saint John Shipbuilding & Dry Dock, Saint ; : 

Msi DNs ES pay. cWacrecnnscadns-otsvandeeaseenenssiaedy eae ye Various unions 
Saskatchewan Government Telephone ...............- Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Sask. Provincial Hospitals, Moose Jaw, North : ? 
Battleford, Prince Albert & Weyburn, Sask. .... CLC-chartered local & Public Service Empl. 


(CEG) : 
Shell Oil, Montreal East, Que. ............ no Empl. Council (Ind.) 
Shipping Federation, Halifax, N.S., Saint John, 
N.B., Montreal, Quebec & Three Rivers, Que. I.L.A. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 


St. Lawrence Corp., East Angus, QUE. .......0+ Pulp & Paper Wkrs. Federation (CNTU) 
St. Lawrence Gone Nipigon, Ont. ........-.s-esereee Synaral i pine & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
T.C.A., Camada-wide oo. oie ccceeapesseeeerccseenenenenenenes Machinists (AFL-CIO/CLC) 

Thompson Products, St. Catharines, Ont. ............ Empl. Assn. (Ind.) 

Toronto General Hospital, Toronto, Ont. .......... Building Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Toronto Star, Toronto, OMt. .......ssesceeessereesseneees Newspaper Guild (AFL-C1O/CLC) 
Vancouver City, B.C. ......cccccesersssssssnesnetesssssenennenees Public Empl. (CLC) (inside empl.) 
Vancouver City, B.C... ccscessesssersesesenseeeessenes a ae Pa ae Naor empl.) 
Vancouver General Hospital, Vancouver, ».©. ublic Empl. 

Wabasso Cotton, Welland, Ont. .......-.-::-s:seree United Textile Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Winnipeg City, Man. ....-.....:cccerreseseemecneerenenenees Fire Fighters (AFL-C1O/CLC) 

Winnipeg General Hospital, Winnipeg, Man. ...... Public Empl. (CLC) 


Conciliation Officer 


Bldg. mtce. & window cleaning contractors, 


Vancouver, B.C. .....ssssssesceceerssessenenerssssoeencnnenees Bldg. Service Empl. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Duplate Canada, Oshawa, Ont. 15.:2aks nears Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Hotel Chateau Laurier (C.N.R.), Ottawa, Ont. Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (GLC) 
Hotel Vancouver, Vancouver, bo ae eae Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
th Electric (western region), Toronto, 
eae eee: ‘ big me ee SA ares test eetenntanacasaet Communications Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) (shop, 


warehouse & installation empl.) 
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Conciliation Board 


Company and Location Union 
Abitibi Power & Paper, Northern Ontario ........ Carpenters (Lumber & Sawmill Wkrs.) (AFL- 
CIO/ CLG) 
B.C. Shipping Federation, various ports .............. Longshoremen & Warehousemen (CLC) 
Hotel -Empressa(C:P: Ree Victoria. BG 2... Railway, Transport & General Wkrs. (CLC) 
Post-Conciliation Bargaining 
Cdn. Acme Screw & Gear, Monroe Acme & Galt ° 
Machine, “Toronto 2Onue eee Auto Wkrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
International Nickel, Port Colborne, Ont. .......... Steelworkers (AFL-CIO/CLC) 
Arbitration 
Hospitals (11), Montreal & district, Que. .......... Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Montreal General Hospital, Montreal, Que. ........ Service Empl. Federation (CNTU) 
Ottawa Civic Hospital, Ottawa, Ont. .................... Public Empl. (CLC ; 
Quebec CitysiQue.. Ai5 oo. eee Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 
(inside empl.) ; 
Quebec) City, (Ou) i... eee ee Municipal & School Empl. Federation (Ind.) 


(outside empl.) 


Work Stoppage 


Que. Iron & Titanium, Sorel, Que. ..........000......... Metal Trades’ Federation (CNTU) 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Shawinigan, Que. ............ CNTU-chartered local 


Part Ill|—Settlements Reached During November 1962 


(A summary of major terms on the basis of information immediately available. Figures on 
the number of employees covered are approximate.) 


BELL TELEPHONE, QUE. & ONT.—CDN. TELEPHONE EMPL. (IND.) (CLERICAL EMPL.): 1-yr. 
agreement covering 8,000 empl.—top rates increased by $1 to $2 a wk. and starting rates by 
$2 to $4 a wk., depending on grades and localities of empl., eff. Nov. 25, 1962; off-normal 
period differential for any time worked between 6 p.m. and 7 a.m. (except overtime) increased 
to a maximum of $1.25 a day (formerly 75¢ a day); for vacations taken in May, June, 
September and October, 3 wks. vacation after 10 yrs. of service (formerly 2 wks.) and 4 wks. 
vacation after 25 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks.); for vacations taken in January, February, 
March, April, November and December, 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service (formerly 3 wks.). 


BELL TELEPHONE, QUE. & ONT.—CDN. TELEPHONE EMPL. (IND.) (COMMUNICATIONS SALES 
EMPL.): l-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—top rates increased by $19 a mo. and starting 
rates by $20 a mo. in all localities eff. Dec. 6, 1962; vacation plan revised as in clerical empl. 
agreement above. 


BELL TELEPHONE, QUE. & ONT.-—CDN. TELEPHONE EMPL. (IND.) (CRAFT & SERVICES EMPL.): 
l-yr. agreement covering 9,700 empl.—top rates increased by $1.50 to $3.50 a wk. and starting 
rates by $1 to $4.50 a wk., depending on grades and localities of empl., eff. Nov. 25, 1962; 
off-normal period differential increased to a maximum of $2 a day (formerly $1.80 a day); 
vacation plan revised as in clerical empl. agreement above. 


BELL TELEPHONE, QUE. & ONT.—TRAFFIC EMPL. (IND.): 1-yr. agreement covering 8,300 
empl.—top rates increased by $1 to $1.50 a wk. and starting rates by $1 to $3.50 a wk., 
depending on grades and localities of empl., eff. Nov. 25, 1962; night shift differential for traffic 
operators increased to $1 or $1.25 a day, depending on localities; vacation plan revised as 
in clerical empl. agreement above. 


CANADIAN Car, Fort WILLIAM, ONT.—AuTO WKRRs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 28-mo. agreement 
covering 530 empl.—no general wage increase; classification adjustments of 8¢ to 14¢ an hr; 
cost-of-living bonus to be adjusted quarterly at 1¢ for each .65 point change in consumer price 
index (formerly .70 point change) with base being set at 131.5 (formerly 129.0); pension plan to 
be non-contributory eff. Jan. 1, 1963 with benefits amounting to $2 a mo. per yr. of service; 
employer will pay 20% Increase in P.S.I. premiums in 1963 and will contribute 70% toward 
medical, hospital and life insurance and sickness and accident plan (at present 60%) in 
January 1964; labourer’s rate will be $1.68 an hr. 


CANADIAN Kopak, MOUNT DENNIs, ONT.—CHEMICAL Wxrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. agree- 


ment covering 780 empl—wage increases of 5¢ to 9¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 5, 1962; wage reopener 
eff. Nov. 6, 1963; labourer’s rate $2.02 an hr. f $ 3 


CpN. NATIONAL NELD. STEAMSHIP SERVICE (CNR)—RAILWAY, TRANSPORT & GENERAL WKRS. 
(CLC): 5-yr. agreement covering 700 empl.—wage increases of $9.58 a mo. eff. May 1, 1962, 
May 1, 1963, May 1, 1964, $9.57 a mo. eff. May 1, 1965 and May 1, 1966 for unlicensed 
personnel; seaman’s rate after May 1, 1966 will be $284.79 a mo. 


CONSOLIDATED PAPER, GRAND’MERE, QuE.—PAPER Makers (AFL-CIO/CLC) & PuLp & 
PAPER Mitt Wrrs. (AFL-CIO/CLC): l-yr. agreement covering 600 empl.—wage increase of 
S¢ an hr. retroactive to May 1, 1962; evening and night shift premiums increased to 7¢ and 10¢ 
‘ aan and 9¢) respectively; labourer’s rate $2.03 an hr. and 1st class mechanic’s rate 

74 an hr. - 

CONSOLIDATED PAPER, Les EscouMINS, Que.—PULP & PAPER WKRS. FEDERATION (CNTU): 
2-yr. agreement covering 500 empl.—wage increase of 8¢ an hr. retroactive to July 31, 1962 for 
hourly rated empl.; wage increase of 30¢ a cord retroactive to July 31, 1962 for piece wkrs.; 
additional classification adjustments; 2 paid holidays (formerly 1 paid holiday). 
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CONSOLIDATED PAPER, STE-ANNE DE PORTNEUF, QuE—PuLP & PAPER WKRS. FEDERATION 
(CNTU): 2-yr. agreement covering 900 empl.—wage increase of 8¢ an hr. retroactive to July 31, 
1962 for hourly rated empl.; wage increase of 30¢ a cord retroactive to July 31, 1962 for 
piece wkrs.; additional classification adjustments; 2 paid holidays (formerly 1 paid holiday). 


DomINION GLASS, HAMILTON, ONT.—GLAsSS & CERAMIC WKRS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): ~3-yr- 
agreement covering 1,100 empl.—settlement pay of $75 for present empl. on payroll between 
Jan. 15, 1962 and Aug. 3, 1962; wage increases of 9¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 5, 1962, 5¢ an hr. eff. 
Noy. 1, 1963 and 5¢ an hr. eff. Nov. 1, 1964; bonus and incentive systems in new moulding 
division discontinued and wage rates in previous agreement increased by 5%; employer to 
contribute $2.06 a mo. for single empl. (formerly $1.46), $4.79 a mo. for married empl. 
(formerly $2.93) and $7.01 a mo. for married emp!. with dependants toward P.S.I., eff. November 
1962; employer to contribute $1.60 a mo. for male empl. and $1.40 a mo. for female empl. 
toward weekly indemnity plan providing weekly benefits of $40 for male empl. and $35 for 
female empl., eff. Nov. 1, 1963; evening and night shift premiums to be increased to 7¢ and 9¢ 
(formerly 6¢ and 8¢) respectively eff. Nov. 1, 1963; 3 wks. vacation after 12 yrs. of service 
(formerly after 15 yrs.) eff. Nov. 1, 1964; provisions for jury duty pay and 3 days’ bereavement 
leave with pay; labourer’s rate after Nov. 1, 1964 will be $1.82 an hr. 


Dow BREWERY, MONTREAL AND QUEBEC, QUE.—BREWERY WKERS. (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-yr. 
agreement covering 800 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962, 8¢ an 
hraet. Jan, 1963 and 8¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1964; S.U.B. plan instituted to provide for $45 
a wk. in first yr. of agreement, $46 a wk. in second yr. of agreement and $47 a wk. in third 
yr. of agreement for single empl. ($55, $56 and $57 a wk. for married empl.) payable for 10 
to fe weeks, depending on length of service; labourer’s rate after Jan. 1, 1964 will be $2.53 
an hr. 


GENERAL STEEL WARES AND EAsy WASHING MACHINE, LONDON, TORONTO, ONT. & MONTREAL, 
QUE.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 2-vr. agreement covering 1,600 empl.—waze increases of 
4¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 10, 1962 and 3¢ an hr. eff. Oct. 1, 1963; employer and empl. each to contribute 
1¢ an hr. for improvements to group insurance plan eff. Jan. 1, 1963 and 2¢ an hr. for improve- 
ments to pension plan eff. May 1, 1964; labourer’s rate after Oct. 1, 1963 will be Ge? 2 ano nr. 


GREAT WESTERN GARMENT, EpMONTON, ALTA.—UNITED GARMENT WKERS. (AFL-CIO/CLC) : 
37-mo. agreement covering 700 empl.—general wage increase of 3%; bundling and numbering 
BS starting rate $28 a wk. and male shipping and stockroom employee’s starting rate $40 
a wk. 


MOLSON’s BREWERY, MONTREAL, QuEe.—EmpPL. ASSOCIATION (IND.): wage increase of 
74% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962 for 1,000 empl. arising from negotiations on wage reopener 
provided for in 3-yr. agreement expiring Sept. 29, 1963; base rate $95 a wk. and rate for 
tradesmen $119 a wk. 


NATIONAL Harpours BOARD, MONTREAL, QuE.—RAILWAY CLERKS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. 
agreement covering 800 empl.—wage increases of 6¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962, 6¢ an hr. 
eff. Jan. 1, 1963 and 6¢ an hr. eff. Jan. 1, 1964; additional wage increase of 2¢ an hr. for 
labourers, janitors, clerk-janitors, truck drivers and switchmen retroactive to Jan. 1, p: 
additional classification adjustments of 2¢ to 7é¢ an hr. retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962; leading hand’s 
differential increased to 10¢ an hr. (formerly 7¢) retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962; 1 hr. vacation 
for every 36 hrs. of work annually during first 3 yrs. of service (formerly 1 hr. for every 52 
hrs. of work during first two yrs. of service); 1 hr. vacation for every 18 hrs. of work annually 
after 3 yrs. of service (formerly 1 hr. vacation for every 26 hrs. of work after 2 yrs. of 
service); 1 hr. vacation for every 12 hrs. of work annually after 15 yrs. of service (formerly 
1 hr. vacation for every 17 hrs. of work after 20 yrs. of service); maximum 720 hrs. cumulative 
sick leave with pay (formerly 400 hrs.); compulsory check-off supersedes voluntary check-off; 
labourer’s rate after Jan. 1, 1964 will be $1.73 an hr. 


NorTHWESTERN UTILITIES & CDN. WEST. NaturaL Gas, ALTA—EMPL. BENEFIT ASSN. (IND.) 
& EMPL. WELFARE ASSN. (IND.): 1-yr. agreement covering 840 empl.—no general wage increase; 
3 wks. vacation after 5 yrs. of service for temporary empl. (previously for permanent empl. 
only); labourer’s rate $1.71 an hr., male clerk “R” ‘rate $280 a mo. and stenographer’s rate 
$200 a mo. 

QUEMONT MINING, NORANDA, QuE.—STEELWORKERS (AFL-CIO/CLC): 3-yr. agreement 
covering 530 empl.—wage increases of 24% eff. April 1963 and 24% eff. April 1964; prior to 
settlement, company increased wages by 5¢ an hr.; St. Jean Baptiste Day to be observed as a paid 
holiday, making a total of 7 paid holidays; labourer’s rate after April 1964 will be $1.74 an hr. 


SAFEWAY, SHOP-EASY & OTHERS, VICTORIA, VANCOUVER & NEw WESTMINSTER, B.C.—BUTCHER 
WorKMEN (AFL-CIO/CLC): 30-mo. agreement covering 850 empl. —wage increases of 10¢ an 
hr. for journeymen and head meatcutters, 124¢ an hr. for female empl. after 16 mos. of service 
and of 5¢ an hr. for other empl., eff. Nov. 6, 1961; wage increases of 5¢ an hr. for journeymen 
and head meatcutters, 24¢ an hr. for female empl. after 16 mos. of service and 5¢ an hr. for 
other empl., eff. April 22, 1963; 3 wks. vacation after 5 yrs. of service (formerly after 74 yrs.); 
new provision for 4 wks. vacation after 20 yrs. of service; inexperienced female employee’s rate 
after April 22, 1963 will be $1.45 an hr. 


SASKATCHEWAN GOVERNMENT—SASK. GOVERNMENT EMPL. (IND.) (CLASSIFIED SERVICES): 2-yT. 
agreement covering 5,000 empl.—general wage increases of 2% in first yr. of agreement and 23% 
in second yr. of agreement; rate for clerk I will be $187 a mo. 


SHAWINIGAN WATER & POWER, PROVINCE-WIDE, QuE.—EmPpL. ASSOCIATION (IND.): wage 
increase of 14¢ an hr. for 1,300 empl. eff. Nov. 1, 1962 arising from negotiations on wage 


reopener provided for in Q-yr. agreement expiring Oct. 31, 1963. 


WINNIPEG METRO, MAN.—PUBLIC SERVICE EMPL. (CLC): 18-mo. agreement covering 500 
empl.—wage increase of 3% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962 for hourly rated empl.; incremental wage 
increase of 4-44% retroactive to Jan. 1, 1962 for monthly rated empl.; labourer’s rate $1.76 
an hr. and clerk-stenographer’s rate $200-$240 a mo. 
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Civilian Rehabilitation 


National Rehabilitation Association 


lan Campbell, National Co-ordinator of Civilian Rehabilitation, presides at 
luncheon during annual conference of United States rehabilitation association 


A number of Canadians attended the 
annual conference of the National Rehabili- 
tation Association in the United States, at 
Detroit, Mich., on October 22, 23 and 24, 
1962. 

The theme of this year’s meeting was 
“New Concepts and Challenges for Rehabili- 
tation.” Delegates were welcomed by Dr. 
Max K. Newman, President of the American 
Academy of Physical Medicine. Michigan 
Governor John B. Swainson gave the key- 
note address. 

Ian Campbell, National Co-ordinator, 
Civilian Rehabilitation, Department of La- 
bour, Ottawa, and Chairman of the World 
Commission on Vocational Rehabilitation, 
presided at the International Luncheon, 
sponsored by the U.S. Committee of the 
International Society for Rehabilitation of 
the Disabled. Dr. A. H. Heering, Deputy 
Director of the Ministry of Social Affairs 
and Public Health of The Netherlands, and 
Col. William P. McCahill of Washington 
were the luncheon speakers. 


Col. McCahill, who is Vice-Chairman of 
the People to People Committee of the 
United States and Executive Secretary of 
President Kennedy’s Committee on Employ- 
ment of the Handicapped, presented Mr. 
Campbell with a citation from the “People 
to People Program” for his “outstanding 
contribution to International Goodwill.” 


Principal speakers at the general sessions 
included Dr. Howard A. Rusk, Director 
of the Institute of Physical Medicine and 
Rehabilitation in New York, who spoke on 
“Merging Professional Streams in Rehabili- 
tation”; Walter P. Reuther, President, United 
Auto Workers, who spoke on the social- 
economic factors affecting rehabilitation now 
and in the future; Dr. William Gellman, 
Executive Director of the Jewish Vocational 
Service in Chicago, who spoke on new 
concepts and challenges in rehabilitation of 
children and young adults; and Dr. William 
J. Cohen, Assistant Secretary, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare, 
who spoke on new concepts and challenges 
for rehabilitation in the fields of health, 
education and welfare. 

Concurrent sessions were devoted to such 
aspects of rehabilitation as: advances in 
research; standards for centres and work- 
shops; training in rehabilitation, both 
national and_ international; principles of 
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organization for rehabilitation centre admin- 
istrators; vocational factors in permanent 
disability; and Social Rehabilitation. 

Other sessions were devoted to con- 
sideration of problems of various types of 
disablement, such as epilepsy, cardiovascular 
disease, mental retardation, neuromuscular 
disorders. 

Dr. C. Esco Obermann, Executive Direc- 
tor of the St. Paul Rehabilitation Center, 
St. Paul, Minn., in his presidential address 
spoke of the many new scientific advances 
and the responsibility of using them for the 
benefit of mankind. 

Discussing the importance of considering 
automation in planning the vocational future, 
Dr. Obermann said: 


It has been estimated that in the next genera- 
tion, 60 million jobs in the United States will 
change in character. Jobs, whole trades and 
professions will be eliminated. New ones will 
be created. But this will not be done in an 
orderly manner so that a generation of oldsters 
will retire with their out-dated skills and a 
new generation of youngsters move in behind 
them with new skills to displace them. No. 
The school child of today can expect to 
change his vocation several times during his 
productive years. 

This presents prodigious tasks in training, 
retraining, adjusting, readjusting. Workers will 
have to acquire repeatedly, not only new 
skills, but new loyalties, new standards and 
new ethics. We will have to find new and 
faster ways to make a novice into a skilled 
technician. No longer can the average person 
devote a lifetime to becoming and being a 
skilled tradesman, with pride in his work and 
love for all that it has demanded of him. No 
longer can any specialist relax, secure and 
happy in the knowledge that he and what he 
has to offer will always be needed. 


Kenneth D. Cassidy of the Ford Motor 
Co. was the principal speaker at the 
luncheon meeting of the Industrial Relations 
and Industrial Management section. In out- 
lining the philosophy of rehabilitation that 
underlies the employment practices of the 
Ford Motor Co., he said: 


Most physical disabilities—even fairly serious 
ones—need have no important affect on a 
man’s career. Whether a man surmounts his 
handicaps or succumbs to them depends, not 
sO much on the severity of his handicap as it 
does on two other things—whether he has, 
first, the opportunity and, second, the desire 
to resume his customary activities and respon- 
sibilities. 

The basic goal of all placement procedures 
should be to give people the Opportunity to 
make the most of their own particular abilities 
and the basic problem of all personnel man- 
agement is to motivate people to make the 
most of their opportunities. 
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Older Workers 


Montreal’s First Conference on Aging 


Keynote speaker speaks out strongly against ‘wasteful’ practice of retiring 
capable workers at age 65, points to saving in pension costs when retirement 
occurs af 70. Deputy Minister of Welfare speaks on economic aspects of aging 


G. Warfield Hobbs III, Past President 
of the National Council on Aging in the 
United States and keynote speaker at 
Montreal’s First Conference on Aging last 
month, spoke out strongly against the 
“wasteful” practice of retiring capable 
workers at age 65. 

Mr. Hobbs, in his keynote address out- 
lined briefly the many complexities con- 
nected with an aging population. In his 
luncheon address to the conference dele- 
gates and the Rotary Club of Montreal 
he dealt with the employment and retire- 
ment of older workers. 

He urged those concerned with employ- 
ment to forget sentimentality in their 
approach to the problem of retirement and 
to use instead a practical, big business view- 
point. Mr. Hobbs pointed out that it would 
cost a company 40 per cent less to retire 
an able man at age 70 with a pension 
of $100 a month than it would to let him 
go at 65 with the same pension. At the 
same time, he stressed the need for a 
flexible policy that would enable incom- 
petent employees to be retired much earlier. 

Another important factor, he said, was 
that every time a capable worker retires or 
ceases producing, but continues consuming, 
it has an inflationary effect. There were 
fewer goods to be divided among more 
people. A country could not cut its produc- 
tion potential yet maintain a constant level 
of consumption without causing inflation. 

Dr. Joseph W. Willard, Canada’s Deputy 
Minister of Welfare, spoke on the economic 
and social aspects of aging. He described 
social security measures for the aging in 
Canada and in various other countries. 

Increasing life expectancy was an impor- 
tant factor in the growing numbers of older 
people in our population, he said, citing 
as an example the fact that life expectancy 
at birth in 1931 was age 60 for males and 
age 62 for females. Only 25 years later, 
in 1956, these figures had risen to 67.6 
years for males and 72.9 years for females. 

In stressing the economic and social 
importance of the aging group in Canada 
today, Dr. Willard stated that in 1921 there 
were 420,600 persons aged 65 and over, or 
4.8 per cent of Canada’s population. By 
1941, this figure had grown to 760,800, or 
6.7 per cent of the population. By 1961 
the number of citizens aged 65 and over 
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had almost doubled again, to 1,391,000 or 
7.7 per cent of the total population. 

Prof. William S. Goulding, School of 
Architecture, University of Toronto, ad- 
dressed the conference on “Living Accom- 
modation for Older People.” He said society 
must recognize that there were two groups 
of older people; these might be described 
as “older” and “oldest.” In the older cate- 
gory he placed those from age 65 to 80. 
These people, he explained, were usually 
normal members of society, not disabled or 
different from other adult groups, and 
should be considered as such. The oldest 
group, those beyond 80, however, did need 
special consideration with regard to hous- 
ing or other living accommodation. 

The afternoon session was devoted to 
a panel discussion under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Gustave Gingras, President, Institute 
of Gerontology, University of Montreal. 
Panel members were: Charles Renaud, 
Director, Dept. of Social Welfare, City of 
Montreal; Sister Kateri, Little Sisters of the 
Assumption; Dr. E. David Sherman, Co- 
physician-in-chief, Maimonides Hospital and 
Home for the Aged; G. P. Reid, Montreal 
District Manager, National Employment 
Service; Richard Sarrazin, General Director 
of Social Work, St. Jean, Que. 

The panel discussed the problems facing 
Montreal’s aging population. The topics 
discussed included, employment of the older 
worker, medical aspects, living accommoda- 
tions, and community needs and actions. It 
was the unanimous opinion of those present 
that the services of a special committee or 
commission at the municipal or provincial 
level were needed to co-ordinate existing 
services and to explore the need for new 
services. 

The bilingual conference was sponsored 
jointly by the Montreal Rotary Club, Mont- 
real Council of Social Agencies and the 
Institute of Gerontology, University of 
Montreal. The program committee, under 
the chairmanship of C. Wilf Eagle, con- 
sisted of: Miss Hazeldine S. Bishop, Charles 
T. E. Clegg, James J. McCully, Rev. André- 
M. Guillemette, Dr. Charles A. Roberts, 
Dr. Gustave Gingras and Lucien G. Michel. 
About 100 delegates attended, representing 
medicine, voluntary agencies, education, and 
municipal, provincial and federal govern- 
ments. 
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Women’s Bureau 





Employment Conditions of African Women 


ILO African Advisory Committee studies implications of changing conditions 
for employment opportunities and occupational preparation for women workers 


Under the pressures of industrialization 
and other factors—political, economic, 
social and cultural—far-reaching changes 
have been occurring in the economic and 
social position of African women. Their 
contribution is becoming recognized as indis- 
pensable to the continuing development of 
their countries. The improvement of their 
status would have a direct effect on the 
future of Africa. 

It had been decided, therefore, that the 
ILO tripartite committee of experts from 
20 newly independent states should consider 
the implications of the changing situation 
for the employment opportunities, occupa- 
tional preparation and legal and social pro- 
tection of women workers. 

Women’s employment prospects vary with 
the degree of their education. Women with 
little or no formal education may be em- 
ployed individually or together with their 
husbands in various sorts of undertakings, 
from large plantations to quite small farms, 
such as the cotton farms in Uganda and 
the cocoa farms on the Ivory Coast. Their 
work tends to be intermittent or seasonal, 
weeding or gathering a crop. 

Many women living in the outskirts of 
towns have market gardens or raise poultry 
and sell their produce in the markets or 
from door to door. In the towns they may 
buy needles, cloth, cigarettes or sugar and 
sell them in very small quantities, making 
a slight profit. Some women market on a 
bigger scale, dealing in anything from food 
and hardware to cloth. Both in towns and 
in the country a few are skilled in “cottage” 
crafts, making articles in their homes and 
selling them in the markets, often through 
co-operatives. 

Women with some degree of education 
formerly were either teachers or nurses. 
Today, however, there are women radio 
announcers and program assistants, X-ray 
operators, office workers of all kinds, den- 
tists, pharmacists, social welfare workers, 
policewomen, air hostesses, laboratory tech- 
nicians, journalists, agricultural officers, bus 
conductresses and telephonists. Some are 
in business on their own as independent 
farmers, owners of taxicabs, buses or shops. 
Growing numbers are hairdressers. 

Among the university graduates are doc- 
tors, lawyers and magistrates, university 
teachers, and a few in high civil service 
posts. With the advancement of Africans 
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to higher posts formerly filled by Euro- 
peans, new openings are available to men 
and women alike, and there are greater 
opportunities of advancement. 

In many parts of Africa, however, it is 
still traditional that women should not 
take employment outside the home and 
should not work under any person other 
than a member of their own family. 

It is public policy in several countries 
to encourage the advancement of women 
and help them to overcome traditional 
handicaps. Some members of the advisory 
committee urged caution with respect to the 
expansion of women’s employment, how- 
ever, lest it increase unemployment among 
men, with unfortunate results in the labour 
market and in family life. But there was 
strong counter opinion in favour of a long 
view based on a dynamic rather than a static 
concept of African development. 

The Committee emphasized the need to 
deal with women workers’ problems along 
with those of men; the problems are simi- 
lar and must be dealt with within the same 
economic and social framework. At the 
same time, in Africa as elsewhere, women 
have special needs and problems arising 
from their vocation of maternity and their 
motherhood and home responsibilities. Ma- 
ternity protection legislation already exists 
in most African countries, and attention 
was directed to the need for better child- 
care facilities, to make it easier for work- 
ing women to combine home and work 
responsibilities without detriment either to 
the welfare of children or to family 
stability. 

The need for hostels for young girls 
coming from rural areas to work in the 
towns and cities was acute. Because of 
the difficulties of young rural migrants 
in urban areas, especially when they lack 
skills and are unable to find work, several 
members urged measures to stabilize the 
position of the young people in rural areas 
by improving their earning opportunities. 
This could be achieved by setting up 
economically viable small industries and 
taking steps to improve living conditions. 

The outstanding need of girls and women 
throughout Africa, however, is for more 
schooling. Prompt action is needed to ex- 
pand opportunities of vocational training 
for them in accordance with manpower 
requirements. 
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TEAMWORK 
in INDUSTRY 


Business at the Trent Cotton Company 
Limited, Trenton, Ont., has surpassed the 
peak attained by the firm during World 
War II. What makes this situation unique 
is the fact that the Canadian textile industry 
generally has been in a depressed condition 
for a number of years. 

Union and company spokesmen who serve 
on the plant’s Employee-Management Com- 
mittee attribute this success to the consistent 
maintenance of product quality. The im- 
portance of this factor is steadily empha- 
sized both within the committee and on the 
plant floor. 

Plant manager Clifford Baker recom- 
mends a constant sharp lookout for any 
drop in quality. “In our experience, a 
careless minority of employees—perhaps 10 
per cent of a staff—are responsible for 90 
per cent of customer complaints,” he ex- 
plained. “They must be watched closely 
and coached carefully.” 

Mr. Baker considers the “open door” 
policy the only effective approach in the 
promotion of good labour-management rela- 
tions, provided that it is introduced with 
sincerity. He says that if management is 
to enjoy a profitable liaison with employees, 
it must make itself accessible to union 
spokesmen and employee representatives 
who come seeking an audience. 

On the subject of labour-management 
committees, his advice to industry is: abl 
you want results, put some meat into your 
meetings. Otherwise wash the thing out and 
forget it.” 

According to Mr. Baker, the company’s 
22-member Employee-Management Com- 
mittee has matured in 12 years from a 
safety committee to the point where “we 
are free to discuss any subjects outside the 
collective bargaining agreement.” 

The 22-member EMC, a big committee 
for a plant staffed by 168 men and women, 
comprises the firm’s total supervisory staff 
of six and 16 members of Local 974, Textile 
Workers Union of America (CLC). All 
phases of the manufacturing operation are 
represented on the committee. 

September’s meeting of the EMC ushered 
in a further stage in the committee’s 
growth: For the first time the meeting was 
chaired by a union member, Jack Phillips, 
recording secretary of Local 974. Alternat- 
ing chairmanship is to be the keynote from 
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now on. Mr. Phillips, a plant mechanic with 
the firm, thinks that joint consultation has 
“oreat possibilities.” 

The abuse of tools and other plant equip- 
ment was condemned at a recent meeting 
of the Labour-Management Co-operation 
Committee, electrical distribution division, 
City of Saskatoon, Sask. 

Characteristically, committee members 
take turns “chairing” the introduction and 
ensuing discussion of a selected topic at 
each meeting. In a brief talk, D. P. Crilly 
stated that many tools are damaged or 
ruined each year because people use them 
beyond their capacity or for jobs other 
than those for which they were designed. 
Knowing the proper tool for the job greatly 
increases efficiency by helping to avoid a 
good deal of maintenance, he observed. If 
tools are used improperly, there is a good 
chance that equipment will be damaged or 
an employee injured. 

Union representatives serving on the 
LMCC are members of Local 319, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
(CEC): 

* * K 

The war on waste declared two years ago 
by the Employee-Management Co-operation 
Committee of the Marathon Corporation of 
Canada, Ltd., Marathon, Ont., continues 
unabated. 

Impact has been achieved throughout the 
campaign by the regular appearance of 
news bulletins and complementary displays 
calling attention to the latest example of 
how losses through waste are incurred. 
Running concurrently with the program, 
reminders by supervisors and on plant notice 
boards call continually for employee sug- 
gestions on how waste can be reduced, 
materials saved, and production methods 
improved. 

Both management and union members 
serving on the EMCC agree that the displays 
are doing an effective job. Personnel super- 
visor Bob Blois declared there is “definite 
proof” that the campaign is reducing waste 
in plant operations and stimulating employee 
suggestions. Plant personnel serving on the 
committee are members of Peninsula Lodge, 
Local 548, International Brotherhood of 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers. 


Establishment of Labour-Management 
Committees is encouraged and assisted by 
the Labour-Management Co-operative Serv- 
ice, Industrial Relations Branch, Department 
of Labour. In addition to field representa- 


tives located in key industrial centres, who 
are available to help both managements and 
trade unions, the Service provides various 
aids in the form of booklets, posters and 
films. 
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Certification and Other 
the Canada 


The Canada Labour Relations Board met 
for two days during October. The Board 
issued six certificates designating bargaining 
agents, ordered one representation vote, and 
rejected two applications for certification. 
During the month the Board received seven 
applications for certification, one request 
under Section 61 (2) of the Act for review 
of an earlier decision, and allowed the with- 
drawal of one application for certification. 


Applications for Certification Granted 


1. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees in the programming and 
technical departments of Calgary Television 
Limited, Calgary, Alta. (CHCT -TV) (L.G., 
Oct pe 1147): 

2. Building Service Employees’ Interna- 
tional Union, Local 506, on behalf of a unit 
of building cleaners employed at the Halifax 
International Airport, Kelly Lake, N.S., by 
Capital Window Cleaners Ltd., Fredericton, 
NB: CLG, Septe pr 1033): 


3. Adby Employees’ Association, on behalf 
of a unit of drivers and garage employees 
of Adby Construction and Transport Co. 
Ltd., Edmonton, Alta. (L.G., Oct., p. 1148). 


4. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, on behalf of a 
unit of employees of Twin City Broadcasting 
Company Limited, Kitchener, Ont., Radio 
Station CKKW (L.G., Oct., p. 1148). 


5. Canadian Brotherhood of Railway, 
Transport and General Workers, on behalf 
of a unit of stevedoring and yard employees 
of Henry A. Rodgers Ltd., Bathurst, N.B., 
engaged in the loading and unloading of 
vessels at the Port of Bathurst, N.B. (L.G., 
Oct., p. 1148). 

6. International Association of Bridge, 
Structural and Ornamental Iron Workers 
Local No. 720, on behalf of a unit of iron- 
workers employed in the Northwest Terri- 
tories by the Mannix Co. Ltd., Calgary, 
Altes GL.G.4 Oct. p, 1148). 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
AND CONCILIATION 






Proceedings before 
Labour Relations Board 


Representation Vote Ordered 


Truckers, Cartagemen, and Building Ma- 
terial Employees Local Union No. 362; 
General Drivers, Warehousemen and Help- 
ers Local No. 979; General Truck Drivers 
Union Local No. 938; General Truck Driv- 
ers and Helpers Union Local No. 31, of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, applicants, Pacific Inland Express 
Ltd., Calgary, Alta., respondent, and A. 
Deeter, Jasper Szusz, ef al., interveners 
(L.G., June, p. 654) (Returning Officer: 
D. S. Tysoe). (See “Reasons for Judgment,” 
below). 


Applications for Certification Rejected 


1. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, applicant, Trans- 
canada Communications Limited, Regina, 
Sask., respondent, and Ian Johnson, William 
McEwen, et al., interveners (L.G., Oct., p. 
1147). The application was rejected for the 
reason that it was not supported by a 
majority of the employees affected in the 
representation vote conducted by the Board. 

2. National Association of Broadcast Em- 
ployees and Technicians, applicant, and 
CHEK-TV Limited, Saanich, B.C., respond- 
ent (L.G., Oct., p. 1147). The application 
was rejected for the reason that the Board 
was not satisfied that the applicant had, 
as members in good standing, a majority 
of the employees in the proposed bargaining 
unit. 


Applications for Certification Received 


1. Seafarers’ International Union of Can- 
ada, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
employees of Porter Shipping Limited, 
Toronto, Ont. (Investigating Officer: A. B. 
Whitfield). 

2. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
on behalf of a unit of locomotive engineers 
employed by Michigan Central Railroad 
Company, Canada Southern Division (New 


ee eee eee 


This section covers proceedings under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Investi- 


gation Act, involving the administrative 


services of the Minister of Labour, the Canada 


Labour Relations Board, and the Industrial Relations Branch of the Department. 
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York Central Railroad Company, lessee) 
(Investigating Officer: T. B. McRae). 

3. National Harbours Board Police Asso- 
ciation—Port of Saint John, on behalf of 
a unit of patrolmen employed by the 
National Harbours Board, Saint John, N.B. 
(Investigating Officer: H. R. Pettigrove). 

4. Canadian Merchant Service Guild, Inc., 
on behalf of a unit of deck officers employed 
by Law Quarries Transportation Limited, 
Port Colborne, Ont. (Investigating Officer: 
Rey Fournier ). 

5. International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union, Local 509, Cana- 
dian Area, on behalf of a unit of checkers 
employed by Northland Terminals Co. 
Ltd., Vancouver, B.C. (Investigating Officer: 
G. H. Purvis). 

6. Seafarers’ International Union of Can- 
ada, on behalf of a unit of unlicensed 
employees of Kent Line Ltd. (Irving Oil 
Company), Saint John, N.B. (Investigating 
Officers: R. L. Fournier and H. R. Petti- 
grove). 





Conciliation services under the Industrial 
Relations and Disputes Investigation Act are 
provided by the Minister of Labour through 
the Industrial Relations Branch. The branch 
also acts as the administrative arm of the 
Canada Labour Relations Board in matters 
under the Act involving the board. 

The Industrial Relations and Disputes 
Investigation Act came into force on Sep- 
tember 1, 1948. It revoked the Wartime 
Labour Relations Regulations, P.C. 1003, 
which became effective in March, 1944, and 
repealed the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act, which had been in force from 1907 
until superseded by the Wartime Regulations 
in 1944. Decisions, orders and certificates 
given under the Wartime Regulations by the 
Minister of Labour and the Wartime Labour 
Relations Board are continued in force and 
effect by the Act. 

The Act applies to industries within 
federal jurisdiction, i.e., navigation, shipping, 
interprovincial railways, canals, telegraphs, 
interprovincial and international steamship 
lines and ferries, aerodromes and air trans- 
portation, radio broadcasting stations and 
works declared by Parliament to be for the 
general advantage of Canada or two or 
more of its provinces. Additionally, the Act 
provides that provincial authorities, if they 
so desire, may enact similar legislation for 
application to industries within provincial 
jurisdiction and make mutually satisfactory 
arrangements with the federal Government 
for the administration of such legislation. 

The Minister of Labour is charged with 
the administration of the Act and is directly 
responsible for the appointment of con- 
ciliation officers, conciliation boards, and 
Industrial Inquiry Commissions concerning 
complaints that the Act has been violated 
or that a party has failed to bargain collec- 
tively, and for application for consent to 
prosecute. ; 

The Canada Labour Relations Board is 
established under the Act as successor to 
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Scope and Administration of Industrial Relations and Disputes Investigation Act 


7. Seafarers’ International Union of Can- 
ada, on behalf of a unit of marine engineers 
employed by Kent Line Ltd. (Irving Oil 
Company), Saint John, N.B. (Investigating 
Officers: R. L. Fournier and H. R. Petti- 
grove). 


Request for Review of Earlier Decision 


Request for review of the certificate issued 
by the Board on June 23, 1958, affecting 
the International Association of Machinists, 
applicant, and TransAir Limited, St. James, 
Man., respondent (L.G. 1958, p. 880). 


Application for Certification Withdrawn 


Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers Local 91, General Truck Driv- 
ers’ Local 938, and Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers Local Union 
880, of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America, applicants, and Tank 
Truck Transport Limited, Point Edward, 
Ont., respondent (L.G., Nov., p. 1283). 





the Wartime Labour Relations Board to 
administer provisions concerning the certi- 
fication of bargaining agents, the writing of 
provisions—for incorporation into collective 
agreements—fixing a procedure for the final 
settlement of disputes concerning the mean- 
ing or violation of such agreements and the 
investigation of complaints referred to it by 
the minister that a party has failed to 
bargain collectively and to make _ every 
reasonable effort to conclude a collective 
agreement. 


Copies of the Industrial Relations and 
Disputes Investigation Act, the Regulations 
made under the Act, and the Rules of 
Procedure of the Canada Labour Relations 
Board are available upon request to the 
Department of Labour, Ottawa. 


Proceedings under the Industrial Rela- 
tions and Disputes Investigation Act are 
reported below under two headings: (1) 
Certification and other Proceedings before 
the Canada Labour Relations Board, and 
(2) Conciliation and _ other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour. 


Industrial Relations Officers of the De- 
partment of Labour are stationed at Vancou- 
ver, Winnipeg, Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal, 
Fredericton, Halifax and St. John’s, New- 
foundland. The territory of four officers 
resident in Vancouver comprises British 
Columbia, Alberta and the Yukon and 
Northwest Territories; two officers stationed 
in Winnipeg cover the province of Saskatch- 
ewan and Manitoba and Northwestern 
Ontario; four officers resident in Toronto 
confine their activities to Ontario; five 
officers in Montreal are assigned to the 
province of Quebec, and a total of three 
officers resident in Fredericton, Halifax and 
St. John’s represent the Department in the 
Maritime Provinces and Newfoundland. The 
headquarters of the Industrial Relations 
Branch and the Director of Industrial Rela- 
tions and staff are situated in Ottawa. 
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Reasons for Judgment 


Application for Certification affecting 


Truckers, Cartagemen and Building Materia! Employees Local Union 362; General 
Drivers, Warehousemen and Helpers Local 979; General Truck Drivers Union Local 
938, General Truck Drivers and Helpers Union Local 31 of the International 


Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America 


Pacific Inland Express Ltd., Calgary 
A Deeter, Jasper Szusz, et al 


The Applicants apply to be certified as 
bargaining agent for a unit of employees 
described as consisting of all employees of 
the Respondent, including owner-drivers, 
except office and sales staff, those employed 
in truck maintenance at Vancouver, B.C., 
foremen and dispatchers and those excluded 
by the Act. Following the hearing, the 
applicants sought leave to amend the appli- 
cation to substitute General Truck Drivers 
and Helpers Union Local No. 31 for Line 
Drivers, Warehousemen, Pickup Men and 
Dockmen’s Union Local 605, which had 
been one of the locals concerned in the 
application. The Board granted leave to 
such amendment of the application. 

This unit might be more appropriately 
and exactly described as all employees of 
the Respondent classified as line driver; 
pickup and delivery driver; spare driver; 
dock warehouseman, including leased equip- 
ment operators classified as owner-driver; 
driver and spare driver, excluding road 
supervisor, branch managers, salesmen, dis- 
patchers, office employees and dock fore- 
men. 

The Respondent is an. interprovincial 
trucking undertaking engaged in hauling 
freight by road transport from Vancouver, 
B.C., to Toronto, Ont., via the States of 
Washington and Idaho in the U.S.A. and 
thence up into Canada again, and serving 
also major points in British Columbia, 
Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba. 

The Respondent owned and used in its 
trucking business as of the date of the 
Board hearing, 5 line haul tractors and 81 
line haul trailers and all pickup trucks 
which it uses in its operations other than 2 
leased city pickup trucks. In addition, the 
Respondent had obtained the use of 31 


The Board consisted of A. H. Brown, 
Vice-Chairman and Acting Chairman, and 
E. R. Complin, J. A. D’Aoust, A. J. Hills, 
Donald MacDonald and A. C. Ross, mem- 


bers. 
The judgment of the Board was delivered 
by the Vice-Chairman and Acting Chairman. 
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Applicants 
Respondent 
Interveners 


line haul drive tractors to haul its jine 
haul trailers under agreements with each 
of the owners of these tractors. 


At the date of the original application 
there were 160 persons in the proposed 
unit, including 25 owner-drivers and 40 
other drivers of tractors that do not belong 
to the Respondent. 


The Respondent’s initial contention is 
that the application in which the four 
union locals have joined is not a joint 
application within the provisions of Section 
7 (5) of the Industrial Relations and Dis- 
putes Investigation Act but is in effect four 
separate applications for certification by 
four unions. Section 7 (5) provides that two. 
or more trade unions claiming to have as 
members in good standing a majority of 
employees in a unit that is appropriate for 
collective bargaining may join in an applica- 
tion for certification under the Section and 
the provisions of the Act relating to an 
application by one union and all matters 
arising therefrom apply in respect of the 
application and the unions as if it were an 
application by one union. The Board is of 
the opinion that the application is a joint 
application of the four unions and _ is 
properly made pursuant to the provisions of 
Section 7 (5) of the Act. 

The principal problem in this case is 
the status of some 65 persons in the classi- 
fications of owner-driver and driver in the 
unit proposed by the Applicant. The Appli- 
cant contends these persons are employees 
of the Respondent. The Respondent takes 
issue with that contention. Counsel repre- 
senting a number of owner-drivers supports 
the Respondent’s position on this issue. 

The problem arises out of the arrange- 
ments by which the Respondent obtains the 
use of the 31 tractors that do not belong 
to it for hauling its trailers over the road 
in the course of its business. 

In respect of each of such tractors there 
is an agreement following a standard form 
between the Respondent and a person therein 
described as “the owner” under which: 
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(a) a tractor belonging to the owner is 
assigned to the Respondent’s use, 


(b) the owner has the option to work as 
a driver of the tractor and in most 
cases does so, and 


(c) the owner agrees to take certain 
steps in connection with the arrange- 
ments for other drivers for the tractor 
in addition to, or in substitution for, 
the owner. 


There are 25 such owners, ordinarily 
referred to as “owner-drivers” and there are 
40 other drivers employed under these 
agreements 


The first question to be decided is 
whether the owner-drivers are employees of 
the Respondent, and the second question 
is whether the other drivers are employees 
of the Respondent. A preliminary question, 
the answer to which may assist in solving 
these two questions, is whether the tractor 
is leased by the owner to the Respondent 
or whether the owner retains possession and 
control for the purpose of carrying out an 
independent contract to perform certain 
work for the Respondent. 


Before referring to the terms of the 
agreement, it is relevant to say that the 
status of the tractor or the owner or other 
driver turns on the meaning of the agree- 
ment, and that what the agreement says 
explicitly as to the status created is only 
relevant insofar as it helps determine the 
meaning of the agreement. See The King v. 
City of Montreal and Montreal Locomotive 
Works Ltd. (1945) S.C.R. 621 per Rinfret 
Gyr tat px63125(aficmed) by P.-C.) 

The decision turns on the meaning of the 
two agreements. Throughout, the Company is 
described as the agent of the Crown. Of course, 
it is not claimed that the use of the word is 
absolutely decisive, but it is at least an indica- 
tion of the intention of the parties, and it is 
that intention, gathered from the words used, 
that determines the nature of the contracts. 


The preliminary question to be decided 
is whether, according to the terms of the 
agreement, the owner has parted with 
possession and control of his tractor to the 
Respondent for the period of the agreement 
(ie., leased the tract to the Respondent). 
or whether he has retained possession and 
control of the tractor to perform a number 
of specific jobs for the Respondent during 
the period of the agreement. In considering 
this question, it is not conclusive to say 
that “The owner is an independent con- 
tractor under this contract and is not an 
employee of the Company.” The question 
must be answered by reference to what the 
agreement actually provides about the 
tractor. 
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We find that the agreement says that: 
(1) The Company engages the owner to 

supply 

(a) “the hauling services . 
provided” 

(b) “the drivers herein provided” and 

(c) “The equipment set out in Sched- 
ule ‘A”’ (i.e., the tractor). 


(2) The owner shall haul for the Company 
such trailers as the Company may 
direct. 


(3) The Company shall pay to the owner 
“as full compensation for the hauling 
services” sums set out in Schedule 
eatin 

(4) The Company shall obtain all operat- 
ing licenses and authorities which shall 
remain the sole property of the Com- 
pany. 

(5) The tractor must be stored at the 
Company terminal, etc., when not 
engaged (i.e., when not in operation 
under the agreement). 


. . herein 


If the controlling words are those that 
say the owner is to supply “hauling services,” 
the words that say that the owner is to 
supply “drivers” and “equipment” are incon- 
sistent because, if the owner is supplying 
“hauling services,” he must have the drivers 
and equipment available so that he can 
supply these services. The agreement can- 
not, therefore, mean both that the owner 
is to supply “hauling services” and that he 
is to supply the drivers and the equipment. 
It can only mean that he is to supply one 
thing or the other. One meaning must yield 
to the other. The question is which. 

So far as the equipment is concerned, 
there does not seem to be any room for 
doubt that, under the terms of the agree- 
ment, there are all the indicia of a hiring 
and none of the contract for “work and 
labour.” The agreement requires that the 
tractor be kept at all times either hauling 
the Respondent’s tractors or in the Respond- 
ent’s establishments. The owner has no 
right to use the tractor for any purpose 
outside the agreement purposes at any time 
during the contract period. Even more 
definite in pointing to a hiring is the provi- 
sion that all operating licences and authori- 
ties are to be obtained in the name of the 
Respondent. It must be assumed that the 
parties are not contracting to break the law 
if what the agreement says can be inter- 
preted as providing for a legal objective. 
The Respondent can only lawfully obtain 
licences to operate public freight vehicles 
that it has the right to operate, and certainly 
the owner cannot lawfully operate such a 
vehicle if he has not the authority required 
by law to operate it. There does not seem 
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to be any doubt that the agreement con- 
templates possession of the tractor passing 
to the Respondent for the duration of the 
agreement and that it will be operated by 
the Respondent in the course of its trucking 
business. 


Once it is established that the Respondent, 
and not the owner, is operating the tractor, 
the answer to the question whether the 
driver (either owner-driver or other driver) 
is an employee of the Respondent or an 
independent contractor or employee of some 
other person seems reasonably clear. The 
further provisions of the agreement partic- 
ularly relevant to this question are: 


6. DRIVERS 
(1) Qualifications: 


The equipment shall be driven only by 
drivers who are members of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America, 
who have been approved by the Company 
and who have passed all medical and driv- 
ing proficiency exams required by the Com- 
pany, but nothing herein contained shall be 
construed as an acknowledgment by the 
Company that the union named or any 
union is an authorized bargaining agent for 
the Owner or the employees of the Owner. 
(2) Owner-driver: 

An individual owner who drives, and, 
where the Owner is a body corporate, an 
individual who controls the Owner corpora- 
tion and who drives, shall be deemed to be 
an Owner-driver. 


(3) Drivers: 


An owner-driver who meets all Com- 
pany requirements will not hold seniority 
but may at his option drive his own unit. 
Any other driver may be selected by the 
Owner from the Company seniority board 
but, if the Owner fails to select a driver 
as herein provided, the Company may select 
a driver on behalf of the Owner. 


(4) Drivers are Owner’s Employees: 


Each driver of the equipment other 
than an individual owner-driver, whether 
selected by the Owner or the Company, 
shall be the servant of the Owner and shall 
be employed by the Owner and no driver 
so employed shall be deemed to be the 
servant of the Company. The Owner shall 
provide to the Company a written payroll 
schedule upon the execution hereof and 
from time to time as and when varied 
setting put the rates of payments and 
deductions to be made by the Company on 
behalf of the Owner with respect to the 
Owner’s employees. 


(5) Disqualification: 
No driver, including an owner-driver, 
shall be permitted to operate the equipment 


after notice has been given by the Company 
to the Owner of his disqualification. 


(6) Reinstatement: 


An owner-driver or an employee of an 
Owner who has been disqualified as a 
driver may at any time 90 days or more 
after disqualification, and while this agree- 
ment is still in force, apply to the Com- 
pany for reinstatement, and if re-approved 
as a driver by the Company, may resume 
his position as a driver of the equipment. 


x 
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7. RULES AND REGULATIONS 
(1) To comply with instructions: 

The Owner shall, and shall cause driv- 
ers employed by the Owner to, abide by 
and comply with the instructions, orders 
and regulations issued by the Company 
from time to time with respect to the use 
and operation of the equipment and with 
respect to the delivery of any goods or 
cargo and in particular, and without restrict- 
ing the generality hereof, to comply with 
the driver’s orders from time to time issued 
by the Company, and in the event of 
default, the Owner shall pay the penalties 
herein provided, which shall be a debt due 
to the Company from the Owner, and which 
penalties the Owner expressly authorizes 
the Company to deduct from the balance of 
the Owner’s credit. 

(2) Penalties: 

The following penalty items will be 
imposed for violations of good operating 
efficiency: 

(a) Cleanliness of unit unsatisfactory: 

$25.00. 


(b) Appearance of driver unsatisfac- 
tory: $25.00. 

(c) Failure to properly fill out ICC 
logs: $25.00. 

(d) Each report by motorists of discour- 
teous driver’s behaviour: $25.00. 

(e) Failure to perform any require- 
ment outlined in Company driver’s 
manual: $25.00. 

(f) Failure to report for dispatch 
within two hours when called: 
$25.00. 

(g) Failure to properly secure freight: 
$125.00. 

(h) Failure to report accident: $125.00. 

(i) Delay of freight over normal oper- 
ating hours; for causes other than 
excusable mechanical failure and 
proven sickness: a rate of $25.00 
per hour. 

(j) Unsafe operation of equipment, 
speeding, carelessness as observed 
by provincial, state, county, mu- 
nicipal police, or company officials: 
dismissal of driver or, at the 
option of the Company’s safety 
supervisor, 2 trips off. 

(k) Unsatisfactory mechanical condi- 
tion resulting from improper care: 
trips off until passed by Com- 
pany’s transportation department 
maintenance inspection. 

(1) Damage due to negligence, to 
Company-owned equipment or 
property: full amount of repair or 
deductible insurance. 

(m) Unsatisfactory credit report on 
Owner: cancellation of contract or 
trips off until credit is satisfactory. 


In so far as the owner is concerned, 
leaving aside the express and _ repeated 
statements in the agreement that he is an 
independent contractor and not an employee, 
the provisions of the agreement do not 
support that conclusion. The Respondent 
has not “contracted out” the movement of 
its trailers from one place to another in 
the course of its business. It has hired the 
tractors and operates them in the course 
of its business. In no respect does there 
exist any difference between the physical 
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operations of the owner-driver under the 
agreement and any ordinary driver employed 
by a carrier as an employee. 

Do, then, the very complicated provisions 
about payment for tractor and driver com- 
pel one to a different conclusion? The 
answer seems clear that such provisions are 
consistent with an agreement whereby an 
owner gets paid in an amount determined 
by a complicated formula for: 

(a) his services as an employee, and 

(b) the rent of his tractor. 


Superficially, there might be a strong 
case for coming to the conclusion that the 
other drivers are not employees of the 
Respondent, but employees of the owner. 
Here again, however, where the attempt 
made by the agreement to categorize the 
relationship is put aside, on the basis of 
the Montreal Locomotive Works case, quo- 
tation above, and when it is accepted that 
the owner is an employee of the Respondent 
when he selects the other driver and makes 
his arrangement with him, the conclusion 
that the other driver is the employee of 
the Respondent seems to be the correct one. 
In other words the owner-driver is acting 
as agent for the Respondent and not for 
himself when he employs the other driver. 

While in theory it is quite possible for 
the Respondent to arrange for the hauling 





of its tractors by independent contractors, 
the difficulties of doing so in carrying on a 
widespread integrated interprovincial road 
transportation operation are apparent. 


The arrangements and general scheme of 
operation here are substantially the same in 
principle as those considered by the Board 
in its judgment in the case of Line Drivers, 
Warehousemen, Pickup Men and Dockmen’s 
Union Local 605, International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen 
and Helpers of America and Gill Inter- 
provincial Lines Ltd. dated March 1, 1962 
(L.G., May, p. 531). The evidence support- 
ing the implementation of the arrangements 
contained in the agreements between the 
Company and the Owner-drivers was less 
substantial and positive in that case than 
here. 


Based upon the report of the Board’s 
investigating officer following upon his check 
of the payroll records of the Respondent 
and the union records of the unions joining 
in the original application for certification 
and the consideration of the information 
provided at the hearing, the Board finds 
that at the date of the original application 
the number of persons in the bargaining 
unit proposed by the Applicants and their 
membership status in the unions who joined 
in the original application was as follows: 











Number in proposed bargaining unit..............--0000-- 


Memlbersim 2oOGStancinn. vaneniessce cies sis esac sieislele sei s) 


Employed on Leased 


Tractors Other 
Employees Total 
Owner-drivers Drivers 
25 40 95 160 
ig] 30 54 95 





The Respondent submits that in event the 
Board holds that the owner-drivers are 
employees of the Respondent they should 
be placed in a separate bargaining unit 
under Section 8 of the Industrial Relations 
and Disputes Investigation Act. 


The Board does not consider that the 
provisions of this section for the recognition 
of craft groups as separate appropriate 
bargaining units are applicable to the owner- 
driver group as this is not a craft group. 
Nevertheless the Board is of the opinion 
that the interests of the owner-driver group 
are sufficiently distinguishable and differen- 
tiated from those of other drivers employed 
by the Respondent as to warrant the Board’s 
finding the owner-drivers to be an appro- 
priate separate bargaining unit and the 
Board so determines in this instance. 
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Of the 25 employees in this owner- 
driver unit only 11 were members in good 
standing of applicant unions at the date of 
the application. The application for certifica- 
tion of the Applicants as bargaining agent 
for owner-drivers is accordingly rejected. 

The Board does find that a bargaining 
unit consisting of all employees of the 
Respondent classified as line driver, pickup 
and delivery driver, spare driver, dock 
warehouseman, including leased equipment 
operators classified as driver and spare 
driver but not owner-driver, and excluding 
the road supervisor, branch managers, sales- 
men, dispatchers, office employees and dock 
foremen, to be an appropriate bargaining 
unit. 

The Board is of opinion that in view of 
all circumstances relating to this application, 
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a vote of the employees in the bargaining 
unit should be taken under the direction 
of the Chief Executive Officer and so 
orders. 
(Sed.) A. H. BROWN, 
Vice-Chairman and Acting Chairman, 
for the Board. 


DISSENTING OPINIONS 


I dissent for the reason that I consider 
the owner-drivers to be independent con- 
tractors. 


(Sodj aA Gross: 
Member. 


We would have been prepared to certify 
the applicants without a vote. 


(Sgd.) DONALD MACDONALD, 
Member. 


J. A. D’AOUST, 
Member. 


Dated at Ottawa, October 3, 1962. 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
before the Minister of Labour 


Conciliation Officers Appointed 


During October, the Minister of Labour 
appointed conciliation officers to deal with 
the following disputes: 

1. Canadian National Hotels, Limited 
(Chateau Laurier Hotel, Ottawa) and Cana- 
dian Brotherhood of Railway, Transport 
and General Workers (Conciliation Officer: 
beet Nich ae) 

2. Faraday Uranium Mines Limited, Ban- 
croft, Ont., and Local 1006 of the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers (Conciliation Officer: T. B. Mc- 
Rae). 

3. The Vancouver Hotel Company, Lim- 
ited (Hotel Vancouver) and Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway, Transport and 
General Workers (Conciliation Officer: G. 
R. Currie). 

4, Hill The Mover (Canada) Limited, 
Ottawa and Toronto Terminals, and Local 
419 of the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and 
Helpers of America (Conciliation Officer: 
F. J. Ainsborough). 


Settlements Reporied by Conciliation Officers 


1. Canadian National Hotels, Limited 
(Macdonald Hotel, Edmonton) and Local 
857 of the International Union of Operating 
Engineers (Conciliation Officer: G. R. 
Currie) (.G.,4Noviip. 1283 ): 

2. National Harbours Board, Montreal, 
Que. (General Forces, Grain Elevators, and 
Cold Storage Warehouse) and Brotherhood 
of Railway and Steamship Clerks, Freight 
Handlers, Express and Station Employees 
(Conciliation Officer: C. E. Poirier) (L.G., 
Nov., p. 1283). 

3. Toronto, Hamilton and Buffalo Rail- 
way Company, Hamilton, Ont., and the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen (Conciliation Officer: F. J. Ains- 
borough) (L.G., Sept., p. 1034). 
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4. Burrard Inlet Tunnel & Bridge Com- 
pany, North Vancouver, B.C., and Building 
Service Employees’ International Union, 
Local 244 (Conciliation Officer: D. S. Tysoe) 
(iG) Sept.; p? 1034); 


Conciliation Boards Appointed 


1. Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., and Pacific Western Airlines 
Traffic Employees Association (L.G., Sept., 
p. 1034). 

2. Pacific Western Airlines Limited, Van- 
couver, B.C., and Canadian Air Line Flight 
Attendants’ Association (L.G., Oct., p. 
1149). 


Conciliation Boards Fully Constituted 


1. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in October to deal with 
a dispute between Pacific Western Airlines 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and Pacific West- 
ern Airlines Traffic Employees Association 
(see above) was fully constituted in October 
with the appointment of W. E. Philpott, 
LL.B., of Vancouver, B.C., as Chairman. 
Mr. Philpott was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, J. G. Gould and 
John Drew, both of Vancouver, who were 
previously appointed on the nomination of 
the company and union, respectively. 

2. The Board of Conciliation and Investi- 
gation established in October to deal with 
a dispute between Pacific Western Airlines 
Limited, Vancouver, B.C., and Canadian 
Air Line Flight Attendants’ Association (see 
above) was fully constituted in October 
with the appointment of W. E. Philpott, 
LLiB:; of *Vancotiver;) BiG, as’Chairman: 
Mr. Philpott was appointed by the Minister 
on the joint recommendation of the other 
two members of the Board, J. G. Gould and 
John Drew, both of Vancouver, who were 

(Continued on page 1415) 
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LABOUR LAW 


Legal Decisions Affecting Labour 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal in one decision quashes Labour Relations Board’s 
finding of unfair labour practice, and in two others upholds Board's orders 


In Saskatchewan, the Court of Appeal, 
quashing the Saskatchewan Labour Relations 
Board’s finding of an unfair labour practice 
by an employer, held that under the Sas- 
katchewan Trade Union Act the Board 
could not hold as valid an arrangement for 
payment of a bonus to employees if such 
arrangement was not specifically stated in 
the written collective agreement actually 
binding the parties concerned; therefore a 
decision by the employer not to pay the 
bonus was not a failure to bargain. 


In another decision the Court of Appeal 


upheld the Board’s finding of an unfair - 


labour practice when a company refused to 
bargain collectively, claiming that the union 
did not represent a majority of employees 
in a bargaining unit. The Court found that 
the union in question was duly certified as 
a bargaining agent and the certification 
order was valid and subsisting at the time 
of the company’s refusal to bargain. 

In a third case, when a school board 
challenged the validity of a certification 
order on the ground that the Board acted 
without jurisdiction when it included in a 
bargaining unit bus drivers and school care- 
takers, the Court upheld the Board's order 
and ruled that, under the Act, the power 
to determine who are employees within the 
meaning of the Act was exclusively within 
the Board’s jurisdiction and not open to 
judicial review. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


...-quashes Labour Relations Board's order that 
found company engaging in unfair labour practice 


On June 6, 1962, the Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal, in certiorari proceedings, quashed 
an order of the Saskatchewan Labour Rela- 
tions Board in which the Board found that 
a company had been engaging in an unfair 
labour practice in that it had refused to 
bargain collectively as required by the Trade 
Union Act. 


Local No. 330 of the Tunnel, Rock and 
General Laborers’ Union was a duly certified 
bargaining agent of the employees of Gun- 
nar Mines Limited. On August 26, 1956, the 
local and the company entered into a 
collective agreement effective on September 
1, 1956, which was to continue for a period 
of three years until August 31, 1959. This 
agreement was supplemented by two letters 
(August 27, 1956 and August 21, 1958) 
that provided during the life of the agree- 
ment for a payment of a bonus of $100 
to employees who would complete satisfac- 
torily and continuously 300 days worked. 
The letters dealt also with the way the days 
worked were to be computed. 

On September 1, 1959, a new collective 
agreement was entered into between the 
union and the company, effective as of that 
date and to continue in full force until 
December 31,. 1961. 

Later the union alleged that during the 
negotiations for a new agreement it was 
agreed between the parties that the provi- 
sions of the previous agreement, including 
the two letters, would continue except for 
specific amendments thereto, but without 
altering the undertaking contained in the 
letters. Further, the union alleged that, after 
September 1, 1959, the company refused to 
carry out the undertaking contained in the 
letters and thus unilaterally altered the terms 
of employment and working conditions and 
thereby failed or refused to bargain collec- 
tively. 

After considering these allegations, the 
Labour Relations Board, in an order issued 
on June 30, 1961, found that the terms, 
conditions and method of calculation of 
“work days” set forth in the two letters were 
intended to be incorporated into the revised 
collective agreement of September 1, 1959. 
Also, the Board held that the company, 
in refusing to abide by and give effect to 
the undertaking contained in these letters, 
unilaterally altered the method of computa- 
tion of “days worked” and thereby engaged 


This section, prepared by the Legislative Branch, reviews labour laws as they are 
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in an unfair labour practice within Section 
8 (1) (c) of the Act. That Section reads: 


8 (1) It shall be an unfair labour practice 
for any employer or employer’s agent: 


(c) to fail or refuse to bargain collec- 
tively with representatives elected 
or appointed (not necessarily being 
the employees of the employer) 
by a trade union representing the 
majority of the employees in an 
appropriate unit. 

In its application to the Court the com- 
pany contended that the Board’s order 
should be quashed because of an error in 
law apparent on the face of the record. This 
contention was based upon the submission 
that, under the Trade Union Act, the Board 
has no jurisdiction to interpret a collective 
bargaining agreement or to alter or amend 
such an agreement by adding terms thereto. 

Mr. Justice Culliton, who rendered the 
judgment of the Court of Appeal, noted 
that, by the terms of the Act, a collective 
agreement must be in writing. In the situa- 
tion under review, a new bargaining agree- 
ment was made on September 1, 1959. This 
agreement admittedly was in writing as 
required by the Act. 

It did not contain, however, any reference 
to the two letters in question. In Mr. Culli- 
ton’s opinion, these letters, by their very 
terms, related only to the agreement that 
had expired and had been superseded by 
the new agreement. In order to find an 
unfair labour practice for failure to bargain 
collectively, the Board had, on its finding 
that it was intended by the parties that the 
letters were to be incorporated into and 
constitute a part of the agreement, altered, 
amended or rectified the collective bargain- 
ing agreement by incorporating therein the 
two letters. 

Further, Mr. Justice Culliton noted that 
the powers of the Board are defined in 
the Trade Union Act. Under the Act, the 
Board has no power to amend, alter or 
rectify a collective agreement and, when 
it did so in the case at bar, it exercised a 
jurisdiction it did not possess. 


The Court quashed the Board’s order on 
the ground of an error apparent on the face 
of the record. Re Trade Union Act; Gunnar 
Mines Limited and Irwin v. Tunnel, Rock 
and General Laborers’ Local Union 330, 
(1962), S97 W.W.Re Patties. 267. 


Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 
..-Upholds Labour Relations Board’s findings of 
unfair labour practice on part of an employer 


On June 6, 1962, the Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal, in certiorari proceedings, dis- 
missed an application made by the Army 
and Navy Department Store Ltd. to quash 
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the Labour Relations Board’s order whereby 
the Board found that the company had been 
engaging in the unfair labour practice of 
failing to bargain collectively with the duly 
certified bargaining agent for the company’s 
employees. 


On December 14, 1960, the Labour Rela- 
tions Board issued a certification order in 
which it ordered that all employees of the 
Army and Navy Department Store Ltd., 
with certain exceptions, constituted an 
appropriate unit of employees for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining; that the Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union 
represented a majority of employees in the 
appropriate unit; and that the company 
should bargain collectively with the repre- 
sentatives of the union in question. 


In September 1961 the company advised 
the union that it refused to bargain collec- 
tively because the union did not represent 
the majority of employees in the appropriate 
unit. On October 24, 1961, the union applied 
to the Board for an order determining 
whether the company had been engaging in 
an unfair labour practice within the mean- 
ing of Section 8 (1) (c) of the Trade Union 
Act [see case above]. 

On February 22, 1962, the Board made 
an order in which it held that the company 
did refuse to bargain collectively with the 
union which was duly certified as a bargain- 
ing agent and thus it had been engaging in 
an unfair labour practice within the meaning 
of Section 8 (1) (c) of the Act. The Board 
ordered the company to refrain from engag- 
ing in such unfair labour practice. 

The company applied to the Court to 
quash the Board’s order of February 22, 
alleging that the Board was without juris- 
diction to make the said order because the 
Board had no evidence to prove or show 
that the union at the material time repre- 
sented a majority of the employees in 
question; and further, the company claimed, 
the Board did not find or determine that 
the union represented a majority of the 
employees in an appropriate unit and there- 
fore was without and/or declined juris- 
diction. 

Further, the company contended that, 
as the words of Section 8 (1) (c) of the 
Act are precise and unambiguous, it was 
incumbent upon the Board to inquire into 
whether the union, in fact, represented a 
majority of the employees in the appropriate 
unit and only upon finding, after such 
inquiry, that it did so, had the Board juris- 
diction to make the order of February 22. 
Such an inquiry and finding, the company 
argued, was a condition precedent to the 
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Board’s jurisdiction to make the order com- 
plained of and the failure to do so was 
fatal to its jurisdiction. 

Mr. Justice Culliton, who rendered the 
judgment of the Court of Appeal, could not 
see that either the interpretation or the 
application of Section 8 (1) (c) of the Act 
posed any problem in the case at bar. 
He noted that it was admitted that the 
certification order of the Board, dated 
December 14, 1960, was valid and subsisting 
at the time the company refused to bargain 
collectively with the representatives of the 
union in question. 

In Mr. Justice Culliton’s opinion, that 
order constituted a determination by the 
Board, under the provisions of the Trade 
Union Act, that the employees of the com- 
pany constituted an appropriate unit of 
employees for the purpose of bargaining 
collectively and that the union in question 
represented a majority of such employees. 
As long as that order was valid and subsist- 
ing, the status of the union as representing 
a majority of employees in the appropriate 
unit for the purpose of bargaining collec- 
tively could not be in question, Mr. Justice 
Culliton added. 

Section 8 (1) (c) provides that it shall 
be an unfair labour practice for an employer 
to refuse to bargain collectively with the 
representatives elected or appointed by a 
trade union representing the majority of 
employees in an appropriate unit. The find- 
ing by the Board that the certification order 
was in effect was conclusive of the fact 
that the union in question represented a 
majority of the employees of the appropriate 
unit. 

That finding, in Mr. Justice Culliton’s 
opinion, satisfied the requirements of Section 
8 (1) (c) as to the status of the union and 
no further inquiry was necessary. To inter- 
pret Section 8 (1) (c) in complete disregard 
of the certification order would render such 
an order virtually meaningless and would 
deny the very intent and purpose of the 
legislation. 

Moreover, Mr. Justice Culliton added, to 
accede to the company’s submission would 
allow an order of the Board to be attacked 
in collateral proceedings and this the law, 
as a general rule, does not permit. 

The Court dismissed the company’s appli- 
cation and upheld the validity of the Board’s 
finding of the company’s unfair labour 
practice. Re Trade Union Act; Army & 
Navy Department Store Ltd. v. Retail, 
Wholesale and Department Store Union, 
(1962), 39 W.W.R., Part 5, p. 311. 
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Saskatchewan Court of Appeal... 


...holds that Labour Relations Board’s right to 
determine who are employees is not open to review 


On June 6, 1962, the Saskatchewan Court 
of Appeal, in certiorari proceedings, dis- 
missed an application made by the Board 
of Prince Albert School Unit No. 56 to 
quash an order of the Labour Relations 
Board certifying a union as bargaining agent 
for a unit of employees, including school 
bus drivers and school caretakers. The Court 
held that, under Section 5 of the Saskat- 
chewan Trade Union Act, the power of the 
Board to determine who are employees 
within the meaning of the Act was a matter 
exclusively within the Board’s jurisdiction 
and not open to judicial review. 

On January 30, 1961, the Saskatchewan 
Labour Relations Board made an order to 
the effect that all bus drivers, school care- 
takers, school and bus maintenance em- 
ployees and office employees, except the 
Secretary-Treasurer, employed by the Board 
of Prince Albert School Unit No. 56 con- 
stituted an appropriate unit of employees 
for the purpose of bargaining collectively; 
that the National Union of Public Em- 
ployees, Local Union No. 832, represented 
a majority of the employees in the appro- 
priate unit of employees; and that the Board 
of Prince Albert School Unit No. 56 should 
bargain collectively with the duly appointed 
or elected representatives of Local No. 832. 

The school board applied to the Court 
to quash the order on the ground that the 
Board, in making the order, was without 
jurisdiction by virtue of including in the 
said order bus drivers and school caretakers 
who were not employees within the ambit 
of the Trade Union Act. In support of the 
application, the school board filed the con- 
tracts made by the school board with 
individual bus drivers and caretakers. 

Counsel for the school board contended 
that the Court had the right to accept and 
consider such evidence, as a determination 
of the status of such personnel was a matter 
extraneous to the Board’s jurisdiction, but 
one upon which the Board’s jurisdiction was. 
dependent. Further, it was argued that the 
Board erred in finding the bus drivers and 
caretakers to be employees and that the 
Board should have held that they were 
independent contractors. 

Counsel for the union and the Labour 
Relations Board contended that the deter- 
mination of whether bus drivers and care- 
takers were employees within the provisions 
of the Trade Union Act was a matter 
exclusively within the Board’s jurisdiction 
and therefore its finding was not open to 
review in certiorari proceedings. Counsel 
further contended that the Court was not 
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entitled to look at the evidence to determine 
whether the Board had erred in its con- 
clusion. 

Mr. Justice Culliton, who rendered the 
judgment of the Court, referred to Section 
17 of the Trade Union Act, which reads as 
follows: 

S. 17. There shall be no appeal from an 
order or decision of the board under this Act, 
and the board shall have full power to deter- 
mine any question of fact necessary to its 
jurisdiction, and its proceedings, orders and 
decisions shall not be reviewable by any court 
of law or by any certiorari, mandamus, prohi- 
bition, injunction or other proceedings whatever. 

In the recent case of Tag’s Plumbing and 
Heating Ltd. v. Rock, Tunnel and Potash 
Union, Local No. 877 (L.G., Nov., p. 0000), 
Mr. Justice Culliton added, the Court 
reviewed the effect to be given to the 
privative clause and held that, in the disposi- 
tion of issues within the Board’s jurisdiction, 
its decisions are not open to judicial review, 
including certiorari, even if there was error 
in fact or law; that, to be subject to judicial 
review by way of certiorari, there would 
have to be error apparent on the face of 
the record, or error in the disposition of 
a matter extrinsic or collateral to its juris- 
diction upon which the Board’s jurisdiction 
was dependent. 


According to Mr. Justice Culliton, the 
primary question before the Court was 
whether the determination of the status of 


the bus drivers and caretakers was a matter 
exclusively within the Board’s jurisdiction. 


Under Section 5 of the Trade Union Act, 
the Board has the power to make orders. 
The pertinent portions of Section 5 are as 
follows: 

S. 5. The board shall have power to make 
orders: 

(a) determining whether the appropriate unit 
of employees for the purposes of _bar- 
gaining collectively shall be an employer 
unit, craft unit, plant unit or a sub- 
division thereof or some other unit, 
determining what trade union, if any, 
represents a majority of employees in an 
appropriate unit of employees, 

(c) requiring an employer to bargain col- 
lectively. 


(b 


—_ 


In Mr. Justice Culliton’s opinion, it is 
apparent from this section that the Board 
could not exercise the powers therein granted 
unless it has a right to determine who are 
employees. Such a right, Mr. Justice Culli- 
ton added, is implicit in the section and 
clearly within the Board’s jurisdiction. That 
being so, the finding of the Board in the 
case at bar was not open to judicial review. 


The Court dismissed the application and 
upheld the Labour Relations Board’s order. 
Re Trade Union Act and Crown Practice 
Rules: Prince Albert School Unit No. 56 
v. National Union of Public Employees’ 
Local No. 832, (1962), 39 W.W.R., Part 
Ds. Dein ala. 





Recent Regulations under Provincial Legislation 


Alberta increases minimum wages of faxicab drivers, female telephone operators 
in small exchanges, students working part time, and of cooks in lumber camps 


In Alberta, two new orders of the Board 
of Industrial Relations increased minimum 
rates by 10 cents an hour, to set a minimum 
of 85 cents an hour for taxicab drivers and 
of 75 cents for cooks in camps. Another 
new order set a minimum of $26 a week 
for female telephone operators in small 
exchanges who work 40 or more hours a 
week. An order for students working part 
time set an hourly minimum of 55 cents 
for students under 17 years and of 65 cents 
for those over 17. 

The special orders for the geophysical 
exploration, land surveying and oil well 
service industries and the exemption order 
for insurance agents and securities salesmen 
were re-issued with a few minor changes. 

A revised hours of work order for the 
automotive repair and gasoline service indus- 
try approved longer summer hours for 
garage mechanics and service station em- 
ployees in the three national parks. 
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Another new Alberta order declared bak- 
ing and the trade of an appliance serviceman 
apprenticeable trades. 

Other new regulations dealt with employ- 
ment agencies in Ontario and vacation pay 
of commission salesmen in Quebec. 


Alberta Apprenticeship Act 


In Alberta, the trade of an appliance 
serviceman and the trade of baking were 
added to the list of apprenticeable trades by 
Alta. Reg. 526/62 gazetted September 29. 


Alberta Labour Act 


Four new orders issued by the Alberta 
Board of Industrial Relations increased the 
minimum wages of taxicab drivers, female 
telephone operators in small exchanges, 
students working part time, and cooks in 
work camps. | 
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The orders fixing special hours and over- 
time provisions for employees in the geo- 
physical exploration, land surveying and 
oil-well service industries, and the exemp- 
tion order for insurance agents and securities 
salesmen were re-issued with a few minor 
changes. 


Another new order approved longer sum- 
mer hours for garage mechanics and service 
station employees in the three national 
parks, replacing a 1948 order with a more 
limited coverage. 

The nine new orders were gazetted Sep- 
tember 29 and all went into force on 
November 1 except the exemption order 
for insurance agents and securities sales- 
men, which took effect from the date of 
publication. 


Taxicab Industry (Alta. Reg. 535/62) 


The revised order for the taxicab indus- 
try increased the minimum wage of taxicab 
drivers from 75 to 85 cents an hour. The 
minimum for drivers who are employed 
for less than four consecutive hours in any 
period is now $3.40 instead of $3. 


Taxicab drivers are again permitted to 
work up to 10 hours in a day and 60 hours 
in a week on a straight-time basis. As before, 
one and one-half the regular rate must be 
paid for all hours worked beyond the 
prescribed limits. 


In line with former practices, the revised 
order again permits taxicab drivers to work 
a 12-hour shift. Working hours of most 
other employees must be confined, in places 
with a population of over 5,000, to a 10- 
hour period following commencement of 
work; in smaller centres, to a 12-hour 
period. 


Female Telephone Operators in Small 
Exchanges (Alta. Reg. 527/62) 


Under the new order for female telephone 
operators in exchanges serving fewer than 
100 lines, the minimum rate is now $26 a 
week for operators who normally work 40 
hours a week and 65 cents an hour for 
those with a shorter work week. The 
previous minima were $20 a week and 50 
cents an hour. 

Part-time operators employed less than 
two consecutive hours must, as_ before, 
receive a minimum of two hours pay. 

The overtime rate is the same as before, 
one and one-half times the ordinary rate. 
In exchanges where operators are custom- 
arily on duty between 10 p.m. and 8 a.m. 
and are provided with sleeping accommoda- 
tion, ten hours on duty will again be con- 
sidered the equivalent of eight hours of 
work. 
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As formerly, an employer may not reduce: 
the wages of an operator who normally 
works 40 or more hours a week below the 
prescribed weekly minimum by making a 
deduction for time not worked on a statu- 
tory holiday if the telephone exchange is 
not open for business or if hours are cur- 
tailed on that day. 


Students Employed Part Time 
(Alta. Reg. 528/62) 


The new order for students employed on 
a part-time basis replaced a 1949 order that 
set a minimum of 30 cents an hour for 
full-time messengers and delivery boys 17 
to 18 years of age, of 50 cents for students 
over 17 employed part time, and lower 
rates for employees under 17. 

The new order sets a minimum wage of 
55 cents an hour for students under 17 
years of age and of 65 cents for those over 
17 years. As before, students who work less 
than two consecutive hours in any period 
of employment must receive at least two 
hours pay. 

Persons engaged in full-time messenger 
and delivery work now come under the two 
general minimum wage orders. This means 
that in places with a population of over 
5,000, full-time messengers and delivery 
boys who work 40 or more hours a week 
must be paid at least $26 a week if under 
18 years of age, $30 if between 18 and 19 
years of age and $34 if over 19 years. In 
the smaller centres, the corresponding mini- 
mum rates are $22, $26 and $30. 

In the larger centres, messengers and 
delivery boys who are not students and 
who work less than 40 hours a week must be 
paid an hourly minimum of 65 cents, 75 
cents or 85 cents, depending on the age 
group. In the rest of the province, the 
hourly minima are 10 cents less than those 
in the larger centres. 


Cooks in Camps (Alta. Reg. 531/62) 


The coverage of the special minimum 
wage and hours of work order for camps is 
unchanged. As formerly, it applies to cooks, 
cookees, bull cooks, flunkies, barn bosses 
and night watchmen in the lumber industry, 
in logging and tie camps, highway con- 
struction camps and day labourers’ camps 
operating in rural districts more than 10 
miles from any city or in towns or villages 
with fewer than 1,000 inhabitants. 

The minimum wage payable to these 
employees has been increased from 65 cents 
to 75 cents an hour. 

As before, employees in camps are per- 
mitted to work beyond the statutory limits, 
subject to certain conditions. They may 
work up to 10 hours in a day and up to 
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208 hours in a working month at straight- 
time rates. One and one-half the regular 
rate must be paid for time worked in 
excess of 10 in the day or 208 in a working 
month, whichever is greater. 


There has been no change in the amounts 
that may be deducted from the minimum 
wage for board and lodging. The maximum 
weekly charge for board remains $4.50 for 
21 meals and $4 for 18 meals. As before, 
an employer is forbidden to charge for 
meals not consumed. The maximum that 
an employer may charge an employee for 
a single meal is 25 cents. An employer must 
not charge more than $1.50 for a full weeks 
lodging or more than 25 cents per day 
for shorter periods. 


Employees in camps are again permitted 
to accumulate rest days over a period of 
four months. 


Geophysical Exploration Industry 
(Alta. Reg. 529/62) 


The geophysical exploration industry 
order, as before, grants field employees in 
the geophysical exploration industry a con- 
ditional exemption from the hours of work 
provisions of the Act and from the overtime 
requirements of the general minimum wage 
order applicable to the smaller centres of 
the province. 


It permits field employees in the geophy- 
sical exploration industry to work up to 
208 hours in a working month at straight- 
time rates but requires the payment of 
time and one-half the regular rate for all 
hours worked in excess of 208 in a month. 


In the first and last month of his employ- 
ment an employee who has not worked 208 
hours must be paid one and one-half his 
regular wages for all hours worked in excess 
of 9 in a day or 48 in a week, whichever 
is the greater amount. 

As formerly, the order requires every 
employee to be given one day of rest for 
each period of six consecutive days of work, 
which may be accumulated up to a maxi- 
mum of four days in every 24-hour period. 
Any accumulated days are to be consecutive 
and must be given immediately following 
the period of work for which they are 
allowed and at a time acceptable to both 
the employer and the employee. 

The only employees excluded from the re- 
vised order are party chiefs, party managers 
and first computers. There are no limitations 
on the hours of these employees nor are 
they entitled to overtime. The previous order 
also exempted second computers and super- 
visory employees in charge of survey, drill- 
ing, recording and shooting parties. 
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Oil-Well Service Industry 
(Alta. Reg. 534/62) 


The revised order for the oil-well service 
industry permits field employees to work up 
to 208 hours in a working month at straight- 
time rates and sets out overtime and weekly 
rest requirements similar to those in the 
geophysical exploration industry order des- 
cribed above. 


The new order differs from the former 
order in that it does not exempt employees 
engaged in directional drilling, diamond 
coring, directional surveys, drill stem testing, 
fishing or mud sales and engineering. Pre- 
viously, there were no restrictions on the 
hours of these employees and employers 
were not obliged to pay them overtime. 


Land Surveying Industry 
(Alta. Reg. 532/62) 


The revised order for the land surveying 
industry contains the same hours and over- 
time provisions as the former order but its 
coverage has been amended to bring it into 
line with that of the general minimum wage 
order for the smaller places. The order 
now applies to field employees in the land 
surveying industry in all parts of the prov- 
ince except places with a population of 
over 5,000. The former order applied out- 
side the boundaries of Edmonton, Calgary, 
Lethbridge and Medicine Hat. 

As has been indicated, the hours and 
Overtime provisions are unchanged. Field 
employees in the land surveying industry 
are again permitted to work up to 208 
hours in a month on a straight-time basis 
but must be paid one and one-half times 
the regular rate for time worked in excess 
of the monthly limit and for time worked 
on a rest-day. The premium rate is also 
payable after 48 hours in a week in the 
first and final months of employment. 

As before, party chiefs and assistant party 
chiefs are exempted from the hours pro- 
visions of the Act and the overtime require- 
ments of the general order applicable to 
smaller places, as well as from this order. 
This means that employers are not obliged 
to pay them overtime nor are they required 
to record the hours worked by these em- 
ployees. 


Insurance Agents and Securities Salesmen 
(Alta. Reg. 533/62) 


The revised order for insurance agents 
and securities salesmen exempts the follow- 
ing classes of employees from the hours, 
weekly rest, minimum wage and overtime 
provisions of the Alberta Labour Act and 
from the provisions of orders issued under 
the Act: persons holding a certificate under 
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the Alberta Insurance Act permitting them 
to engage in the insurance business; adjusters 
employed by the Alberta Hail Insurance 
Board; licensed real estate salesmen; sales- 
men registered under the Securities Act; and 
salesmen registered under the Investment 
Contracts Act. All but the last group were 
listed in the previous order. 


Service Station Industry (Alta. Reg. 530/62) 


This new hours of work order for the 
automotive repair and gasoline service 
station industry permits garage mechanics 
and service station employees in Banff 
National Park, Jasper National Park and 
Waterton Lakes National Park to work up 
to 10 hours in a day and up to 60 hours 
in a six-day week during the period May 15 
to September 30 in any year. The previous 
order, No. 11, 1948, applied only to garage 
mechanics and service station employees in 
Banff National Park. 


Ontario Employment Agencies Act 


New regulations under the Ontario Em- 
ployment Agencies Act amending the classi- 
fication of private employment agencies, 
with corresponding changes in the provisions 
dealing with maximum charges, licensing 
fees and security, were gazetted as O. Reg. 
240/62 on October 6. 


Regulations issued last year (L.G., Apr. 
1961, p. 385) divided private employment 
agencies into two categories (1) Class A 
employment agencies, consisting of firms 


that that find persons for employment,. 


receiving a fee from employers and (2) 
Class B agencies, which are permitted to 
charge job-seekers a fee for finding work 
for them. 

Two additional classes of employment 
agencies are now recognized (1) Class C 
agencies, consisting of agencies that procure 
employment for sitters only and (2) Class 
D agencies, which secure work for home- 
makers (persons who perform housekeeping 
services, including cleaning) or for home- 
makers and sitters. 

In line with this change, Class B agencies 
are now defined as agencies that find em- 
ployment for persons other than sitters and 
homemakers. 

The qualifications for operators of Class 
C or Class D agencies are the same as 
for persons holding Class A or Class B 
licences. Applicants must be at least 21 
years of age and have a permanent place of 
business in Ontario. 
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The fees for the specialized agencies are 
lower than for Class A or Class B agencies. 
The annual licensing fee for a Class C 
agency is $25 and for a Class D agency, 
$50. The fee for a Class A or Class B 
agency remains $100. 

As before, applicants are required to 
furnish security before being licensed. The 


security required for a Class A or Class B 


licence has been increased from $1,000 
to $1,000 plus $500 for a second establish- 
ment and $250 for each additional place 
of business. A person applying for a Class 
C or Class D agency licence must furnish 
$100 security in respect of each place of 
business. 

The maximum fee that a Class C em- 
ployment agency may charge for procuring 
employment for a sitter is 15 per cent 
of the amount received by the sitter over 
a 30-day period. A Class D employment 
agency may not charge more than 10 per 
cent of the amount received by a home- 
maker or sitter during a period of four 
months. A Class C or Class D agency is 
expressly forbidden to make any other 
charges for placement services. 


Quebec Minimum Wage Act 


Two amendments to Order 3, 1962, the 
vacation order applicable to most employees 
in Quebec, were gazetted October 13. The 
amendments, which were approved by O.C. 
1675, took effect from July 14, the same 
day as the revised order (L.G., Sept., p. 
1056). 

Previously, the order stated that an em- 
ployee who had been given a vacation with 
pay of at least two weeks in the 12 months 
preceding the date of cancellation of his 
labour contract was not entitled to a vaca- 
tion indemnity on termination of employ- 
ment. An amendment makes it clear that 
this rule applies whether the employee has 
been granted his vacation in one two-week 
period or in two periods of one week each. 

The provision requiring salesmen paid 
exclusively by commission who have worked 
at least three months for the one employer 
to be given a vacation indemnity equal to 
2 per cent of net earnings after selling 
expenses have been deducted was amended 
to place a limit on deductions for expenses. 
The maximum that may now be deducted 
for selling expenses is one-third of the total 
of commissions received. As before, the 
maximum indemnity an employer is required 
to pay to such a salesman is 2 per cent of 
$1,000 of commission per month or $12,000 
for 12 months. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE AND 


NATIONAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 








Monthly Report on Operation of 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Number of claimants for unemployment insurance at September 28 almost same as 
at end of August but 16 per cent below year-earlier figure, statistics* show 


Claimants for unemployment insurance 
benefit numbered 197,800 on September 28. 
This figure was almost the same as last 
month’s total, but was 32,000, or about 16 
per cent, below that of September last year. 

About 70 per cent of the persons on 
continuous claim for less than five weeks 
on September 28 were men. This was the 
Same proportion as on August 31, but on 
September 29, 1961, the proportion was 
nearly 75 per cent. Of the longer-term 
claimants, 60 per cent were men and 40 
per cent women, which distribution was 
about the same as on each of the earlier 
dates. 


Initial and Renewal Claims 


Initial and renewal claims filed in Sep- 
tember numbered 98,300, which was the 
same as in August but 24,000, or nearly 
20 per cent, below the total of September 
1961. 

Of the total in September this year, 
93,300, or 95 per cent, were estimated to 
be separations from employment during the 
month. During August, 91,800, or 93 per 
cent of the total of 98,800, were estimated 
to be new cases of insured unemployment. 


Beneficiaries and Benefit Payments 


The average weekly number of bene- 
ficiaries in September was estimated at 
142,600, compared with 157,100 in August, 
and 173,200 in September 1961. 

Payments during the month amounted to 
$12,700,000, compared with $15,900,000 in 
August and $16,100,000 in September last 
year. 

The average weekly payment was $23.36 
in September, $22.97 in August, and $23.22 
in September 1961. 





*See Tables E-1 to E-4, p. 1429. 
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Insurance Registrations 


Reports for September showed that insur- 
ance books or contribution cards had been 
issued to 4,666,659 employees who had 
made contributions to the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund at one time or another since 
April 1. 

At September 30, registered employers 
numbered 337,305, a decrease of 425 since 
August 31. 


Enforcement Statistics 


During September, 9,060 investigations 
were conducted by enforcement officers. 
Of these, 6,000 were spot checks of postal 
and counter claims to verify the fulfilment 
of statutory conditions, and 161 were mis- 
cellaneous investigations. The remaining 
2,899 were investigations in connection 
with claimants suspected of making false 
statements to obtain benefits. 

Prosecutions were begun in 166 cases, 
63 against employers and 103 against 
claimants. * 

Punitive disqualifications as a result of 
false statements or misrepresentations by 
claimants numbered 1,158.* 





*These do not necessarily relate to the investiga- 
tions conducted during this period. 


In a comparison of current unemployment 
insurance statistics with those for a previous 
period, consideration should be given to 
relevant factors other than numbers, such as 
the opening and closing of seasonal indus- 
tries, increase in area population, influence 
of weather conditions, and the general em- 
ployment situation. 

Claimants should not be interpreted either 
as “total number of beneficiaries” or “total 
job applicants.” 

claimant’s unemployment register is 
placed in the “live file’ at the local office 
as soon as the claim is made. As a result, 
the count of claimants at any given time 
inevitably includes some whose claims are 
in process. 
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Unemployment Insurance Fund 


Revenue received by the Unemployment 
Insurance Fund in September totalled $28,- 
446,807.50, compared with $30,483,837.79 
in August and $27,731,622.92 in September 
1961. 

Benefits paid in September totalled $12,- 
664,200.98, compared with $15,878,046.40 


in August and $16,082,314.72 in September 
1961. 


The balance in the Unemployment Insur- 
ance Fund on September 30 was $75,616,- 
370.94; on August 31 it was $59,833,764.42 
and on September 30, 1961 it was $142,495,- 
378.69. 





Monthly Report on Operations of 
the National Employment Service 


Indications that 1962 would be a record 
year in employment service operations have 
been confirmed even before the end of the 
year. Placements effected to the end of 
October were higher than the annual total 
of any year since 1945. 


This continued expansion in volume re- 
flects the upward trend in numbers employed, 
as well as the intensification of job-finding 
activity that was initiated in local offices in 
1957. 


Visits to employers have been decreasing 
in number in recent months, however. After 
five consecutive years of increase, the num- 
ber of promotional visits to employers 
appears to be stabilizing at a slightly lower 
level than in 1961, although remaining 
higher than in previous years. 


Despite this slight reduction in promo- 
tional activity, vacancies notified to local 
offices are continuing to increase. Up to the 
end of October, some 1,326,000 vacancies 
had been notified in 1962, an increase of 
22.3 per cent over the same period last 
year, and higher than the corresponding 
periods in any previous year since 1947. 

Regionally, vacancies notified up to 
October 1962, with percentage changes from 
last year, were as follows: 
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Local offices continued to effect more 
placements on their vacancies received, by 


speeding up their referral activity and 
thereby reducing the number of cancella- 
tions. The result has been the high volume 
of placements already mentioned. Up to 
the end of October, some 1,130,000 place- 
ments were made, 22.2 per cent more than 
in the corresponding period in 1961, and 
42.1 per cent more than in the same period 
in 1960. 


The largest increases in placements 
occurred in the Ontario region, where there 
were more than 400,000 placements in the 
first ten months of 1962, an increase of 
29.3 per cent over last year. The Quebec 
region followed closely with slightly less 
than 310,000 placements, up over last year 
by 25.9 per cent. The other three regions 
also recorded increases. 

Regular placements during the first ten 
months of 1962 amounted to some 752,000, 
a total 19.1 per cent higher than that last 
year. Placements of workers in casual em- 
ployment totalled some 312,000, up from 
last year by 26.7 per cent. 

In addition, some 66,000 placements were 
effected through clearance, which involves 
the finding of jobs for workers in other 
than their own local office areas; this was 
a substantial 40.0 per cent higher than 
in 1961. 

Special services operations have also 
shared in this growth. During the first nine 
months of 1962, placements of handicapped 
increased by 17.5 per cent and executive 
and professional placements by 14.8 per 
cent. There was a 30.5-per-cent increase in 
the number of claimants directed to voca- 
tional training. 





Results of a pension plan survey carried out as at November 1, 1960 by the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics were released last month. 
The survey, covering 8,920 plans, including underwritten as well as insured pension 
plans, showed there were 2,673,000 employees of employers who had a pension plan in 
effect for their workers. This number constituted 50 per cent of the non-agricultural 


labour force. 


The plans had 1,815,000 members, representing 34 per cent of the labour force. 
In 1960, employees contributed $335,000,000, and the employers, $467,000,000. 
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Decisions of the Umpire under 
the Unemployment Insurance Act 


Decision CUB 2049, September 10, 1962 


Summary of the Main Facts: On October 
4, 1962, the claimant made a renewal appli- 
cation for benefit, stating he had last been 
employed as a machinist from September 13 
to October 3, 1961 at a wage of $1.85 an 
hour, and had been laid off due to a 
shortage of work. The claim was allowed. 


According to the record, a new benefit 
period was established, effective from 
November 26, 1961, immediately following 
the expiration of the entitlement against 
which he had filed his renewal claim of 
October 4. No employment after October 
3, 1961 had been reported by him. 


On January 11, 1962, the claimant was 
notified of a vacancy for a machinist. The 
hours of work would be eight a day and 
44 a week. Wages were to be arranged with 
the employer within the prevailing rates 
in the area, from $1.50 to $2.00 an hour. 


On January 19, the local office reported 
that the employer had stated the job had 
been offered to the claimant, who said he 
would first contact his last employer to 
see if and when he would be recalled. The 
claimant did not return to the prospective 
employer or give indication whether or not 
he would accept the work offered. 


The claimant, who had been asked to give 
reason for his failure to accept the employ- 
ment offered, wrote on January 24 as 
follows: 

I was referred to the [prospective employer] 
for a vacancy for machinist 11 Jan. 1962. The 
employer said that if I started work for him 
I would receive $1.50 an hour. I told him 
there was a possibility of my being recalled 
by my former employer . . . and that I would 
return. He stated that, in that event, I would 
be of no use to him. That was the end of the 
interview. 

The insurance officer notified the claimant 
on January 30 that he was disqualified from 
benefit from January 14 to February 24, 
in accordance with Section 59 (1) (a) of 
the Act on the basis that he had, without 
good cause, failed to accept a situation 
in suitable employment that had been 
offered to him. The insurance officer noti- 
fied the claimant also that, in restricting 
his employment to that with his former 
employer, he had failed to prove that he 
was available for work as required by 
Section 54 (2) (a) of the Act. 

The claimant appealed to the board of 
referees on February 22. He stated he was 
not offered the job by the prospective 
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employer and, therefore, had not failed to 
accept the situation. He also stated he was 
capable of and available for work, and was 
not restricting his employability to work 
with his former employer. 


The hearing of the board of referees, 
on March 22, was attended by the claimant 
and the business agent of his union. The 
claimant repeated that he was not offered 
the job by the prospective employer and 
was not restricting his work to his former 
employer, as he had accepted other jobs 
offered through the local office. The repre- 
sentative stated the claimant would have 
lost his seniority with his former employer, 
had he accepted the work offered. 


By a majority decision, the board held 
that the claimant had failed, without good 
cause, to accept an offer of suitable employ- 
ment, but unanimously found that he was 
available for work on January 14 and 
subsequently. The dissenting member ex- 
pressed his opinion in these words: 

There is no evidence that [the prospective 
employer] actually offered the claimant employ- 
ment. In my opinion, it was only being fair 
with a prospective employer, when asked about 
his former employer . . . that the claimant 
said there was a possibility of being recalled 
and if such occurred, he would return to [his 
former employer]. Also, the claimant has 
accepted other short-time jobs while being on 
layoff previously. 

Therefore, my conclusions are that claimant 
did not fail to accept suitable employment with 
[the prospective employer], referred to him on 
11 Jan. 1962. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire on 
May 7. 


Considerations and Conclusions: The rec- 
ord shows that a situation was offered to 
the claimant on January 11, 1962, and that 
such situation was in suitable employment, 
in that it was in his usual occupation and 
at the prevailing rate of wages and condi- 
tions. 

The record shows also that the claimant 
failed to accept the situation offered to him 
and that he failed to do so without good 
cause. Even if satisfactorily proven, which 
is not so, the fact that by accepting the 
employment in question, he would have 
lost his seniority with his previous employer 
cannot be regarded as a valid reason in 
the absence of definite evidence that his 
employer would have recalled him to work 
in the very near future. 


I decide to dismiss the claimant’s appeal. 
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Decision CUB 2057, October 12, 1962 


Summary of the Main Facts: The claim- 
ant made an initial application for unem- 
ployment insurance benefit on January 24, 
1962 at the Peterborough office of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission and 
was registered for employment as a general 
office clerk. He stated he had been employed 
in Toronto as an office clerk at a salary 
of $210 a month, from October 1960 to 
October 28, 1961, when he was laid off. 
He stated also that “the office system was 
changed over to a new method and I was 
released.” He added that he was capable 
of and available for work but had been 
unable to find employment. The claim was 
allowed. 


According to the record, the local office 
on February 8 notified the claimant, by 
telephone, of an offer of continuing employ- 
ment as a general office clerk with an 
insurance company in Peterborough at a 
salary of $2,400 to $2,500 a year, which 
was in accordance with the prevailing wage 
in the district for that type of work. The 
hours of work were 374 a week, day work. 
When the employer was contacted on Feb- 
ruary 13 he intimated that the claimant had 
not reported at the appointed time of 11 
a.m. that morning (February 13) for an 
interview. 


A letter written by the claimant and 
received in the local office on February 21 
reads: 

My intentions are to wait until spring and 
go back to Toronto where I can get a job 
with more money. The salary ... stated is not 
enough, for I have bills to pay. I realize I 
should have phoned [the employer] sooner. 


I worked a full year on a salary of $210 a 
month and it was impossible to get by on. So 
$2,400 a year is going down, not up. I owe a 
lot of money and I need the $26 to pay them. 


On the evidence before him, the insur- 
ance officer disqualified the claimant and 
suspended benefit (a) from February 11 
to March 24 inclusive, on the ground that 
the claimant, without good cause, had failed 
to apply for a situation in suitable employ- 
ment, and (b) from February 11, on the 
ground that he was not available for work 
because of his statement that he intended 
“in possibly the near future to take employ- 
ment in Toronto” (Sections 59 (1) (a) and 
54 (2) (a) of the Act). 


On March 8, the claimant appealed to 
the board of referees. His appeal reads: 

_. . In respect to the disqualification from 
February 11 to March 24, 1962, 1 believe I 
should not have been disqualified for the 
following reasons: 

The job mentioned in respect to the [insur- 
ance company] was employment in my usual 
occupation, but it was employment at a lower 
rate of earnings. At this time, I was also trying 
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to obtain employment with another company. 
However, I did call the U.I. office on the 
afternoon of the day that I was to report to 
[that] office in respect to the job at [the insur- 
ance company]. 

In respect to the indefinite suspension, my 
statement to the Commission was to the follow- 
ing effect. If I was unable to obtain employment 
at my usual earnings in Peterborough then I 
would go to Toronto to obtain employment. I 
cannot understand how this statement could 
possibly be construed as meaning that I am not 
available for work. On the contrary, I submit 
that this is one further indication of my 
availability for work... 


Further written representations, signed by 
the claimant and his union representative 
were submitted to the board of referees. 
These representations read: 


. .. In respect to the referral to employment 
mentioned as Exhibit 1, there is a mistake 
where the employer’s address is given as 
Toronto, when it is actually Peterborough. 

The position referred to is in his usual 
occupation, but it is at a lower rate of earn- 
ings, and with a work week of 3734 hours 
instead of the 35-hour week which he worked 
with his former employer. 

In respect to the local office comments, the 
conversation was indeed a short one, and was 
such that for the record [claimant] would not 
consider that full details of the position were 
given. [Claimant] understood that he was to 
see the unemployment insurance officer, not 
to have an interview with an employer. 

[Claimant] had been receiving $210 per 
month for a 35-hour week, which amounts to 
about $1.38 per hour. The wages at the [insur- 
ance company], if $2,500 per year on a 374-hour 
week, would be $1.28 per hour, and if $2,400, 
would be about $1.23 per hour. 

In addition to this, [claimant] had one year’s 
experience, which should enable him to obtain 
a higher salary than that which he received 
when he first started to work... Further to 
this, [claimant] expected a raise within three 
months if he had not been laid off. 

We submit that [claimant] was entitled to 
refuse employment at the [insurance company} 
for the following reasons: 

1. Earnings would be at a lower rate. 

2. The payment of either $1.23 or $1.28 per 
hour for this type of work is not the 
action of a good employer. 

3. The conditions of work of the two groups 
of office workers who have agreements 
with employers are more favourable than 
is the case at [the insurance company]. 


In respect to the indefinite suspension of 
[claimant], it is clear, [when] reading the letter 
in its full context, that [he] was stating that 
the suggested wages were not sufficient. 

For these reasons we believe that [claimant] 
has been unjustly suspended from receiving 
benefits, both for the definite and indefinite 
periods... 


The majority decision of the board of 
referees, which heard the case on April 5, 
reads: 


_. . The claimant and his representative .. . 
appeared at the hearing and presented [a] brief 
on behalf of the claimant. It was stressed by 
both . . . that they were not interested in 
accepting employment at a lower rate than 
previously obtained, and that no reference had 
been made to the appointment with the em- 
ployer. Claimant stated he was of the opinion 
that he had to see the employment officer of 
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the UIC on February 8, 1962, and was not sure 
that he had to meet the employer. However, 
he does state that he did call the UIC office 
on the afternoon of the day he was to report 
to the UIC office in respect to the job at [the 
insurance company] and that he had, according 
to the office, failed to keep the appointment 
and had shown lack of interest in obtaining 
employment. Being questioned regarding the 
claimant’s letter of February 21, 1962, he stated 
that while his intentions were to wait until 
spring and go back to Toronto, he meant this 
to mean in the event he did not find employ- 
ment in Peterborough .. . 


It is the majority opinion of the board that 
the claimant was not interested in the employ- 
ment offer for the reason that it was at a 
slightly lower rate than he had previously been 
enjoying, and would bear out his intentions of 
waiting until spring, at which time he would 
return to Toronto; yet the claimant has not 
presented any proof that he had a job to go to 
in Toronto and, for these reasons, it is the 
majority decision of the board that the claimant 
failed to show good cause for failing to apply 
for a situation which is considered suitable 
employment with the [insurance company], also, 
the claimant has failed to prove that he was 
available for work on February 11, 1962, and 
subsequently .. . 


Both decisions of the insurance officer are 
upheld and the appeal disallowed. 


The dissenting member of the board 
stated: 


In my opinion, the claimant should not 
have been refused benefits because there was no 
violation of Sections 59 (1) (a) and 54 (2) (a) 
of the Unemployment Insurance Act. Section 
54 (2) (a) of the Unemployment Insurance Act 
states that the claimant must be capable and 
available for work (he was—in fact, was 
seeking employment at the time the referral 
appointment was to take place). However, due 
to a misunderstanding between the claimant and 
the unemployment insurance officer as to where 
the interview was to take place, he phoned the 
officer and was informed that he was too late 
as [the officer] had already sent in his report. 

With regard to Section 59 (1) (a), it is my 
contention that the claimant did not refuse 
to apply for a situation offered to him . 

It is requested that the insurance officer’s 
decision be reversed and the appeal allowed. 


The claimant appealed to the Umpire on 
May 30 and said: 


It is my position that there can be no doubt 
that I was available for work, because I offered 
to go right that day to see [the insurance com- 
pany] and was too late, as I had been put 
down as cut off unemployment insurance. I 
was available (Feb. 11) because I was talking 
to the man in the employment office that same 
day. I had been out looking for work, and 
because I was late for the 11 o’clock appoint- 
ment, was told there was no use going in the 
afternoon for I was already cut off my claim. 
So got no chance to see [insurance company] 
man. The job is not suitable employment under 
the Act. It was a job at less pay, and wages 
paid is not the action of a good employer, and 
conditions [were] less favourable than those 
observed _by_ agreements. The letter referred to 
as Exhibit 2 was not interpreted properly by 
board of referees. This letter sent April 24 
was mislaid. I never got it till this week. 


Mr ee » MP, on May 19 wrote to 
the Umpire, indicating that, in his opinion, 
the claimant had been the victim of a 
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series of misunderstandings, and that he felt 
the case was that of a man who had not 
willingly violated the rules. 


The claimant requested an oral hearing 
before the Umpire, which was held in 
Toronto on September 27. The claimant and 
his union representative attended the hear- 
ing. The UIC was represented by its legal 
adviser and a regional claims officer. 


Considerations and Conclusions: So far 
as is relevant, Section 59 (2) (b) of the 
Act reads: 

For the purpose of this section . . . employ- 
ment is not suitable employment for a claimant 
if 4t, is”; (b) employment in his usual 
occupation either at a lower rate of earnings 
or on conditions less favourable than those 
observed by agreement between employers and 
employees, or in the absence of any such 
agreement, than those recognized by good 
employers... 


The evidence adduced by, or on behalf 
of the claimant in order to prove that the 
employment of which he was notified on 
February 8, 1962 was not suitable, in that 
it was at a lower rate of earnings and on 
conditions less favourable than those which 
prevailed in Peterborough for the same kind 
of employment, is not sufficient. 


In the instant case, the placement officer 
stated, in effect, that the prevailing rate 
of wages paid by good employers to general 
office clerks in the Peterborough area was 
from $200 to $208.33 a month for a work- 
ing week of 374 hours, and the claimant has 
adduced no convincing evidence that the 
employer was not a good employer, nor 
has he proved in any way that the condi- 
tions of employment at that employer’s were 
less favourable than those recognized by 
good employers. Consequently, the employ- 
ment of which the claimant was notified 
was suitable within the meaning, purpose 
and intent of Section 59 (2) (b) of the 
Act. 

According to the evidence adduced, the 
chief reasons the claimant gave for having 
failed to apply for the position at the 
appointed time are: 

a. that it was employment at a lower rate 
of earnings than he had previously received; 

b. that he was “also trying to obtain em- 
ployment with another company”; 


c. that he called the local office on the day 
he was to report “to the unemployment insur- 
ance Office in respect to the job”; 

d. that he did not consider “that full details 
of the position were given’; 

e. that he “understood that he was to see 
the unemployment insurance officer, not to have 
an interview with an employer,” and 

f. that “the conditions of work of the two 
groups of office workers who have agreements 
with employers” in Peterborough were more 
favourable than at the prospective employer’s. 
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Reasons (a) and (f) have been answered 
above. I shall add, however, that in cases 
where the employment offered is in a 
claimant’s usual occupation, the fact that 
it happened to be at a lower rate of earnings 
than that which he habitually obtained is 
immaterial, provided it is at the prevailing 
rate, and that the prevailing rate of wages 
is not necessarily that which is “observed 
by agreement between employers and em- 
ployees,” particularly when, [as] in this case, 
the employer concerned is not a party to 
any such agreement. As stated by the 
Umpire in CUB 1331: 


The rate of earnings recognized by good 
employers, as stipulated in Section 59 of the 
Act, does not necessarily mean union rates. It 
means the prevailing rate of pay in the district, 
which is usually determined in any given occu- 
pation by taking the average wage rate paid 
in a cross section of industry. 


And in CUB 1331A: 


As shown by the transcript of the evidence, 
it was argued on behalf of the claimant that 
the law as it stands makes no mention of 
prevailing rates of earnings but simply of rates 
of earnings observed by agreement between 
employers and employees, and, failing such 
agreement, by good employers. In the eyes of 
the union official, the inference is that when 
there exist agreements in the district between 
employers and employees on rates of pay or 
working conditions, employment on terms other 
than those laid down in such agreements must 
necessarily be unsuitable. Such an argument 
could prevail only where, as sometimes occurs, 
a general agreement covering a certain class of 
work prevails throughout a district. 

To say that an offer of employment is unsuit- 
able merely because its terms are other than 
those recognized by a selective group of agree- 
ments in the district would be in effect to add 
a new and very far-reaching interpretation to 
that so far given to Section 59 (2) (b). It 
would mean, in effect, a complete disregard of 
the interest of employers who are not parties 
to them and of the public at large. 

The provision relating to suitable employment 
in terms of wages and working conditions has 
not varied in language since the inception of 
the Act, and it has been constantly held by 
my predecessors that the reference to earnings 
in that provision meant the prevailing rate or 
average rate in the district. 


Claimant’s reason designated as (b) was 
no excuse in the absence of irrefutable 
evidence that he had a definite prospect of 
other employment and that, at the time 


he was called by the placement officer, he 
had already made irrevocable arrangements 
to be interviewed by the other employer. 
It would appear that, under the circum- 
stances, the logical thing to have done was 
to inform the placement officer of those 
arrangements, and seek his advice. 


It would seem that reasons (c) and (e) 
could be accepted as a valid excuse if the 
claimant had proved that a legitimate “mis- 
understanding” occurred. However, this he 
has not done, because if it is true “he 
understood he was to see the unemploy- 
ment insurance officer,” he has not explained 
in any satisfactory manner why he did not 
go to see him at the appointed time, viz., 
11 a.m., but instead, chose to call him 
only in the afternoon. 


Regarding reason (d), the claimant has 
failed to adduce evidence to refute the 
following comments of the local office: 

On February 8, 1962, applicant was contacted 
by telephone and full details of position given. 
Applicant agreed to interview and this was 
arranged with the employer. On contacting 
employer, was informed applicant failed to 
report for mterview at the appointed time and 
date, 11 a.m., February 13, 1962. | 


In view of the foregoing, I consider that. 
the employment of which the claimant was 
notified on February 8, 1962, was suitable 
and that he has, without good cause, failed 
to apply for that employment. I conse- 
quently decide to maintain the disqualifica- 
tion which was imposed by the insurance 
officer under Section 59 of the Act. 


As to the question of the claimant’s 
availability for work, his statement dated 
February 21, 1962 is definitely to the effect 
that he did not wish to work “until spring,” 
and I feel his subsequent explanations do 
not materially alter the import of that 
statement. As the claimant has also failed 
to apply for this employment, which is 
considered suitable under the Act, I have no 
justifiable reason to disturb the majority 
decision of the board of referees on the 
question of his availability. 


I consequently decide to dismiss the 
claimant’s appeal. 





NLRB Orders Parent Firm to Pay Laid-off Employees of Subsidiary 


The United States National Labor Relations Board in October ordered a parent 
company to assume back pay and other obligations to employees who lost their jobs 
when the plant of a subsidiary company was liquidated to avoid dealing with a union. 
About 500 employees were affected by the shutdown. 

The Board found that Deering, Milliken, Inc., the parent company, and its affiliates 
constituted a single employer for the purposes of the National Labor Relations Act. 

The Board ordered the parent company to pay discharged employees who were on 
the payroll at the time of the liquidation until they are able to obtain “substantially — 


equivalent employment.” 
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LABOUR CONDITIONS IN FEDERAL 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 





Wage Schedules Prepared and Contracts Awarded during October 


Works of Construction, Remodelling, Repair or Demolition 


During October the Department of Labour prepared 171 wage schedules for 
inclusion in contracts proposed to be undertaken by departments of the federal Govern- 
ment and its Crown corporations in various areas of Canada, for works of construction, 
remodelling, repair or demolition. In the same period, a total of 131 contracts in these 
categories was awarded. Particulars of these contracts appear below. 

In addition, 142 contracts not listed in this report and which contained the General . 
Fair Wages Clause were awarded by Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation, the 
Departments of Defence Production, Mines and Technical Surveys, Northern Affairs 
and National Resources, Public Works, and the Post Office Department. 

A copy of the wage schedule issued for each contract is available on request to 
trade unions concerned or to others who have a bona fide interest in the execution of the 
contract. 

(The labour conditions included in each of the contracts listed under this heading provide 


a 


that 


(a) the wage rate for each classification of labour shown in the wage schedule included 
in the contract is a minimum rate only and contractors and subcontractors are not exempted 
from the payment of higher wages in any instance where, during the continuation of the work, 
wage rates in excess of those shown in the wage schedule have been fixed by provincial 
legislation, by collective agreements in the district, or by current practice; 

(b) hours of work shall not exceed eight in the day and 44 in the week, except in 
emergency conditions approved by the Minister of Labour; 

(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of eight per day and 44 per week; 

(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination.) 


Contracts for the Manufacture of Supplies and Equipment 


Contracts awarded in October for the manufacture of supplies and equipment were 
as follows: 


Department No. of Contracts Aggregate Amount 
Defence, Production *_. 0. ee 154 $590,222.00 
POStUOMCO Ee nc ee ee 19 231,797.20 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police .............000...... 8 11,201.91 


The Fair Wages and Hours of Labour 
legislation of the federal Government has 
the purpose of insuring that all Government 
contracts for works of construction and for 
the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
contain provisions to secure the payment of 
wages generally accepted as fair and reason- 
able in each trade or classification employed 
in the district where the work is being per- 
formed. 

The practice of Government departments 
and those Crown corporations to which the 
legislation applies, before entering into con- 
tracts for any work of construction, re- 
modelling, repair or demolition, is to obtain 
wage schedules from the Department of 
Labour showing the applicable wage deemed 
to be required in the execution of the work. 
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These wage schedules are thereupon in- 
cluded with other relevant labour condi- 
tions as terms of such contracts to be 
observed by the contractors. 

Wage schedules are not included in con- 
tracts for the manufacture of supplies and 
equipment because it is not possible to 
determine in advance the classifications to 
be employed in the execution of a contract. 
A statement of the labour conditions which 
must be observed in every such contract 
is, however, included therein, and is of the 
same nature and effect as those which apply 
in works of construction. 

Copies of the federal Government’s Fair 
Wages and Hours of Labour legislation 
may be had upon request to the Industrial 
Relations Branch of the Department of 
Labour, Ottawa. 
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(The labour conditions included in contracts for the manufacture of supplies and equipment 
provide that: 


(a) all persons who perform labour on such contracts shall be paid such wages as are 


currently paid in the district to competent workmen; and if there is no current rate, then 
a fair and reasonable rate; but in no event shall the wages paid be less than those established 
by the laws of the province in which the work is being performed; 


(b) the working hours shall be those fixed by the custom of the trade in the district, or if 
there be no such custom, then they shall be fair and reasonable hours; 


(c) overtime rates of pay may be established by the Minister of Labour for all hours 
worked in excess of those fixed by custom of the trade in the district, or in excess of fair 
and reasonable hours; 


(d) no person shall be discriminated against in regard to employment because of his 
race, national origin, colour or religion, nor because he has made a complaint with respect 
to alleged discrimination. ) 


Wage Claims Received and Payments Made during October 


During October the sum of $11,761.25 was collected from 16 contractors for wage 
arrears due their employees as a result of the failure of the contractors, or their sub- 
contractors, to apply the wage rates and other conditions of employment required by the 
schedule of labour conditions forming part of their contract. This amount is for distribution 
to the 335 workers concerned. 


Contracts Containing Fair Wage Schedules Awarded during October 


(The labour conditions of the contracts marked (*) contain the General Fair Wages 
Clause providing for the observance of current or fair and reasonable rates of wages and 
hours of labour not in excess of eight per day and 44 per week, and also empower the 
Minister of Labour to deal with any question which may arise with regard thereto.) 


Department of Agriculture 


near Avonlea Sask: Acorn Construction Ltd, construction of Avonlea Dam. near 
Redvers Sask: Harris Construction Co Ltd, construction of Redvers Dam on Lightning 
Creek. 
Atomic Energy of Canada Limited 


Chalk River Ont: Edward Biederman, exterior painting of various bldgs; J C Sulpher 
Construction Ltd, masonry work, 2nd north extension, Metallurgy Bldg; Bedard-Girard Ltd, 
electrical installation, 2nd north extension, Metallurgy Bldg. Whiteshell Man: Drake 
Construction Co Ltd, excavation, Whiteshell Reactor. 


Central Mortgage and Housing Corporation 


Montreal Que: Beaver Asphalt Paving Co, asphalt paving & site improvement, Pie IX 
Blvd Apartments. Petawawa Ont: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, replacement of trees 
& shrubs, repairs to concrete walks (DND 13/58 Phase 11). Sudbury Ont: Dell Construc- 
tion Co Ltd, construction of 88 housing units, site works & improvements (FP 2/58). 
Windsor Ont: McIntosh Paving Co Ltd, construction of parking lot, walks & curbs 
(FP 5/59). Pinawa Man: Drake Construction Co Ltd, construction of 126 housing units 
(Job 25); Louis Ducharme & Associates Ltd, construction of primary school (Job 27). 
Shilo Man: J H From Landscape Gardners Ltd, sodding of 35 lots for 198 housing units 
(DND 4/61). 

In addition, this Corporation awarded 10 contracts containing the General Fair Wages 
Clause. ee 

Department of Citizenship and Immigration 


Bersimis Indian Agency Que: Georges Deschesnes, alterations & additions to Agency 
Office. Nipissing Indian Agency Ont: F Lafreniere, construction of road, Nipissing IR 
No 10. Edmonton Indian Agency Alta: Ferdinand Erhard Plumbing & Gasfitting, installa- 
tion of plumbing facilities in eight homes, Stony Plain IR; Armbruster Lumber Ltd, 
construction of two houses, Stony Plain IR. Stony-Sarcee Indian Agency Alta: George 
William Construction Ltd, road repairs, Sunchild & O’Chiese IR. 


Defence Construction (1951) Limited 


Summerside P E I: Rosco Metal Products Ltd, roof repairs, Hangar 9, RCAF Station. 
Dartmouth N S: Raymond Marcil, exterior repairs to “E” Block, RCN Air Station 
Shearwater; R E White, interior & exterior repairs to Bldg D67, HMCS Shearwater; 
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Malach Roofing & Flooring Ltd, renovations to Hangar No 4, RCN Air Station Shear- 
water. Halifax N S: Canadian Comstock Co Ltd, relocation of steam line, HMC 
Dockyard. Chatham N B: Modern Construction Ltd, construction of hangar & personnel 
accommodation bldgs, RCAF Station. Bagotville Que: Pic Construction Co Ltd, construc- 
tion of engine test cell & run-up pad, RCAF Station; Conniston Construction Co Ltd, 
landscaping of runways, RCAF Station. St Hubert Que: Walsh-Canadian Construction 
Co Ltd, installation of water supply main from Town of St Hubert to RCAF Station. 
St Jean Que: Desourdy Freres Ltee, installation of steam distribution system, RCAF 
Station; Walsh-Canadian Construction Co Ltd, supply & erection of security fence. 
Arnprior Ont: Delphis Cote Ltd, re-roofing of hangar. Downsview Ont: Miller Paving 
Ltd, reconstruction & resurfacing sections of Sheppard Ave, RCAF Station. North Bay Ont: 
Hill-Clark-Francis Ltd, construction of engine run-up pad, test cell & connecting taxiway, 
RCAF Station. Uplands Ont: M J Sulphur & Sons Ltd, construction of engine run-up pad, 
test cell & connecting taxiway, RCAF Station. Cold Lake Alta: Fraser & Rice Construction 
Ltd, addition to water distribution system, RCAF Station. Patricia Bay (Esquimalt) B C: 
G H Wheaton Ltd, renovations to galley in Bldg No 11. Sea Island B C: McPhail’s Con- 
struction Co Ltd, construction of helicopter hardstand, RCAF Station. Various locations: 
Two contracts in the restricted category. 


Building and Maintenance 


Goose Bay (Labr) Nfld: Pitts-Drake, surface treatment of Hamilton River Road, 
RCAF Station. Farnham Que: Byers Construction Co Ltd, repair of fire damages, Bldg 
4, Camp. St Hubert Que: Miron Co Ltd, repairs to taxiway, RCAF Station. St Jean Que: 
Morin & Plante Co Ltd, re-roofing of Academic Bldg No 109, RCAF Station. Rockcliffe 
Ont: Beaver Construction Co, replacement of water main, RCAF Station. Namao Alta: 
Federal Joint Sealing Co of Canada Ltd, crack sealing of runways. 


Department of Defence Production 


Summerside P E I: Morrison & McRae Ltd, repairs to aerodrome pavement, RCAF 
Station. Bedford N §: Chipman Chemicals Ltd, brush control of perimeter fire break, 
DND (Navy) property, RCN Magazines. Cornwallis N §: A L Parelman Ltd, renewal of 
asphalt roofing shingles, Bldgs Nos 18 & 37, HMCS Cornwallis. Halifax N S: Ralph 
Connor Co Ltd, replacement of floor covering, Sick Bay Wing, Bldg No S-25, Canadian 
Forces Hospital, HMCS Stadacona. Newport N S: E J Ludford Line Construction Ltd, 
replacement of antenna poles, Naval Radio Station. Shearwater N S: R E White, exterior 
& interior repairs to Bldg No 27, Leading Seaman’s Club, RCN Air Station. Moncton N B: 
Jack Bradley (Maritimes) Ltd, repairs to steam distribution system, Moncton Barracks. 
LaSalle Que: Efficiency Maintenance & Construction Ltd, weatherproofing of exterior 
walls, Bldgs 6 & 8, Naval Supply Depot. Montreal Que: Roger Bisson Inc, installation of 
water service connections at Army Depot, 405 Chabanel St West. Gloucester Ont: A Lanctot 
Construction Co Ltd, repairs to chapel, HMCS Gloucester. Picton Ont: Lester L Munday, 
construction of national survival training facilities. Rivers Man: Relf Plumbing & Heating 
Ltd, repairs to brick chimneys & installation of aluminum inner lines on 50 PMQs at 
CJATC Camp. Cold Lake Alta: “Tony” Construction Co, repainting exterior of hangars, 
RCAF Station. Ralston Alta: Belfast Plumbing Ltd, installation of 50 furnaces at Suffield 
Experimental Station. 


In addition, this Department awarded 32 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Department of Mines and Technical Surveys 


This Department awarded one contract containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


National Harbours Board 


Montreal Que: J G Fitzpatrick Ltd, construction of maintenance bldg, Section 2, 
Champlain Bridge. Three Rivers Que: Regional Asphalt Ltd, laying bituminous concrete 
pavement at Section 20. Vancouver B C: Biely Construction Co Ltd, construction of 
Heatley Ave overpass. 


Department of National Revenue 
Campobello N B: Clinton Drake, construction of Customs-Excise Office Bldg. 
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Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources 


Wood Buffalo Park Alta: Taylor Tile Ltd, application of epoxy resin finish, Buffalo 
Abattoir, Hay Camp. Enterprise N W T: Tim’s Garage Ltd, construction of roads. 

In addition, this Department awarded two contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 


Post Office Department 


This Department awarded 44 contracts containing the General Fair Wages Clause. 


Department of Public Works 


Catalina Nfld: Goodyear Paving Ltd, wharf approach repairs (paving). St John’s 
Nfld: McNamara Construction of Newfoundland Ltd, harbour improvements (road 
works); Newfoundland Engineering & Construction Co Ltd, alterations to Bldg 223, Fort 
Pepperrell; Benson Builders Ltd, alterations to Bldg 302, Fort Pepperrell; Benson Builders 
Ltd, alterations to Bldg 303, Fort Pepperrell; Coast to Coast Painters Ltd, alterations 
to Bldg 301, Fort Pepperrell; Coast to Coast Painters Ltd, alterations to Bldg 102, Fort 
Pepperrell. Charlottetown P E I: Norman L MacLean, construction of steel sheet pile wall 
for Department of Fisheries. Panmure Island P E I: Eastern (PEI) Contractors, construc- 
tion of landing. Port Borden P E I: Curran & Briggs Ltd, widening approach road to 
ferry terminal. Prince Edward Island National Park P E I: L E Wellner Jr, repairs to 
bents 15 to 20, Covehead Inlet Bridge. Battery Point N S: Colin R MacDonald Ltd, break- 
water repairs. Lunenburg N S: McNamara Marine Ltd, harbour improvements. Pictou 
Landing N S: R A Douglas Ltd, wharf repairs. Gagetown N B: Atlas Construction 
Co Ltd, construction of dormitories, kitchen & mess hall for Blue Mountain Correctional 
Work Camp. Anse-aux-Basques Que: Lucien Tremblay, repairs to concrete wall. Cap 
Chat Que: Theodose Pelletier, wharf repairs. Champlain Que: Marautier Construction Inc, 
repairs to wharf. Hudson Que: Gray & Gareau, repairs to breakwater. Ile Verte Que: 
Pierre Belzile, wharf repairs. Lauzon Que: Theriault & Beland Inc, reconstruction of 
Elevator Bldg, Champlain Dry Dock. Magog Que: J M Jeanson Ltee, construction of 
federal bldg. Marsoui Que: Julien Pelletier, wharf repairs. Montreal Que: J M Cote, 
alterations to Postal Terminal Bldg, 715 Windsor St. Nicolet Que: Frederic Roy Enrg, 
construction of protection wall. Old Harry M I Que: La Cie de Construction Arseneau, 
breakwater repairs. Petit Pabos Que: Napoleon Langelier, construction of slipway & 
hauling plant. Roxboro Que: Auguste Lessard Construction Ltee, construction of post 
office. St Donat Que: Philippe Morin, construction of post office. St Maurice de l’Echourie 
Que: J Onias Element, wharf repairs. St Vincent de Paul Que: Secant Construction Co, 
reconstruction of penitentiary (Phase 2). Kingsville Ont: } S Thornton, repairs to west 
pier (concrete deck slab). Ottawa Ont: T P Crawford Ltd, roof repairs to Centre Block, 
Parliament Bldgs; Beaudoin Construction Ltd, pointing repairs & vapour barrier, Lorne 
Bldg. Severn Bridge Ont: Bailey Construction Co Ltd, wharf replacement. Sudbury Ont: 
A Buttazzoni & Son Ltd, interior & exterior repairs to federal bldg. Toronto Ont: Sturgeons 
Ltd, waterproofing basement floor, Mackenzie Bldg, 36 Adelaide St E; H C Barker & Son, 
installation of overhead doors in city delivery bldg, Post Office Dept. Climax Sask: 
Knutson Construction Co Ltd, construction of post office. Yellowknife N W T: nk 
Johnson Construction Ltd, construction of Assay Office; O I Johnson Construction Ltd, 
alterations & additions to Health Centre. 

In addition, this Department awarded 53 contracts containing the General Fair 
Wages Clause. 

Projects Assisted by Federal Loan or Grant 


Wawa area Ont: Ellwood Robinson Ltd, construction of trunk sewer & sewage 
lagoon. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 


Cote Ste Catherine Que: Conniston Construction Co Ltd, landscaping (1962) Cote 
Ste Catherine Lock. St Catharines Ont: Curran & Briggs, Ltd, channel improvement & slope 
stabilization, Locks 3 to 4, Welland Canal. Thorold Ont: The Aquamulch Seeding Co 
Ltd, seeding of Marlatt’s Pond, Welland Canal. 


Department of Transport 


St John’s (Torbay) Nfld: Universal Electric, installation of condenser discharge 
lights on runway 11 & replacement of ILS control cables. Halifax N S: Universal Electric, 
installation of transmissometer & daylight ceilometer, International Airport; M L Thomas 
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& Sons Landscaping, draining & stabilizing glide path bldg area, International Airport; 
Graeme A Stuart, revision of International baggage handling facilities & related work, 
International Air Terminal Bldg. Chapais (Chibougamau) Que: The Tower Co (1961) 
Ltd, construction of meteorological observing station. Montreal Que: La Compagnie 
Meloche Inc, construction of access road to AASR site, International Airport. Trois 
Rivieres Que: Arno Electric Reg’d, installation of lighting on approaches 05 & 23. Acton 
Ont: Welcon Ltd, construction of monitoring station bldg & related works. Fort William 
Ont: Claydon Co Ltd, construction of maintenance garage, fire hall addition & related 
work. Malton Ont: Steed & Evans Ltd, site services (Phase 2), Toronto International 
Airport. Nobleton Ont: W A Stephenson & Sons Ltd, construction of VOR (Tacan) Bldg. 
North Bay Ont: Universal Electric, installation of transmissometer, ceilometer & anemo- 
meter, Airport. Parry Sound Ont: J M Fuller Ltd, construction of marine radio beacon 
(emergency powerhouse). near Peterborough Ont: M J Finn Construction Ltd, construction 
of watch house & washroom facilities at Lock 27, Trent Canal. Stirling Ont: J M Fuller 
Ltd, modification to VOR bldg for installation of Tacan. Trenton, Campbellford, Hastings 
& Peterborough Ont: Clair L Irwin, construction of nine watch houses at Locks 1, 2, 3, 
4, 10, 12 & 18 and Bridges 21 & 61 on Trent Canal. near Washago Ont: Stellmar Con- 
tracting Co Ltd, restoration of concrete, Lock 42 on Trent Canal. Wiarton Ont: J] M- 
Fuller Ltd, modification to VOR bldg for installation of Tacan. Windsor Ont: D’Amore 
Construction (Windsor) Ltd, installation of concrete pipe, Airport. Winnipeg Man: 
Schumacher-MacKenzie (1961) Ltd, construction of car park & entrance road lighting, 
International Airport. Alert Bay B C: Jancowski Logging & Construction Co Ltd, clearing 
& fencing. Victoria B C: Sorensen Construction Co Ltd, construction of air terminal bldg 
& air traffic control tower, International Airport. 


COST OF LIVING 


PRICES AND THE 





The clothing index increased 0.3 per cent 
from 115.6 to 116.0 as higher prices for 
men’s wear, particularly overcoats, foot- 
wear and piece goods outweighed price 
declines for women’s and children’s wear. 


The transportation index increased 0.5 
per cent from 139.9 to 140.6 as a result of 
upward movements in the travel and auto- 
mobile operation components. In travel, 
some price increases in air travel between 
Canada and the United States moved the 
index. In automobile operation, gasoline 
prices showed further declines but these 
were offset by higher initial prices for 1963 
model cars than those of 1962 models, 
priced in September. Prices of 1963 cars 
were, however, 1.1 per cent below introduc- 
tory prices of models a year ago. 

The health and personal care index 
declined 0.1 per cent from 160.0 to 159.8. 
Lower prices for a number of phar- 


Consumer Price Index, November 1962 


The consumer price index (1949=100) 
rose 0.3 per cent from 131.5 to 131.9 
between October and November. Tlie No- 
vember index was 1.7 per cent above the 
November 1961 index of 129.7.* 


Higher indexes for food, housing, cloth- 
ing, transportation, and recreation and 
reading offset lower indexes for health and 
personal care, and tobacco and alcohol. 


The food index increased 0.4 per cent 
from 127.2 to 127.7. Higher prices were 
reported for bread, other cereal products, 
sugar, fats, oranges, bananas, tomatoes, 
lettuce, celery, some canned fruits and 
vegetables, ham and turkey. Most beef and 
pork prices were lower, as were prices for 
eggs, grapefruit, coffee, apples and most 
domestically grown fresh vegetables. 


The housing index rose 0.1 per cent from 


135.4 to 135.6 as both the shelter and house- 
hold operation components were higher. In 
shelter, rents were unchanged but the home- 
Ownership index was higher. In household 
Operation, prices were higher for fuel, 
textiles, utensils and equipment, but declined 
for floor coverings and household supplies. 





* See Table F-1, p. 1432. 
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maceuticals moved the health care com- 
ponent lower and more than _ balanced 
fractionally higher prices for personal care 
items, including men’s haircuts and women’s 
hairdressing. 

The recreation and reading index rose 
0.3 per cent from 147.8 to 148.2 as the 
reading component was unchanged but the 
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recreation component increased, reflecting 
higher prices for theatre admissions, camera 
film, bicycles and sports equipment. 


The tobacco and alcohol index declined 
0.2 per cent from 118.0 to 117.8. Alcohol 
prices were unchanged but cigarette prices 
were lower. 


City Consumer Price Indexes, October 1962 


Consumer price indexes (1949—100) 
between September and October* rose in 
five of the ten regional cities, declined in 
four, and remained unchanged in Vancouver. 

Indexes for Toronto, Winnipeg and 
Edmonton-Calgary were up 0.2 per cent and 
those for Montreal and Ottawa up 0.5 
per cent. Decreases ranged from 0.1 per 
cent in Halifax to 0.6 per cent in Saint 
John. 


Food indexes fell in all cities except 
Ottawa, where a rise of 0.3 per cent was 
recorded; the declines ranged from 0.2 per 
cent in Toronto to 1.8 per cent in Saint 
John. There were six higher indexes for 
housing, three lower, and one unchanged. 
Clothing indexes rose in eight cities and 
fell in two. The only changes in the trans- 
portation indexes were declines in the two 
Ontario cities. Two of the indexes for 
health and personal care were unchanged 
but in the other eight they increased. The 
recreation and reading indexes were lower 
in three cities and higher in the other seven. 
Tobacco and alcohol indexes were un- 
changed in all cities. 


Percentage changes in the regional in- 
dexes between September and October were: 
Montreal +0.5, Ottawa +0.5, Toronto 
+0.2, Edmonton-Calgary +0.2, Winnipeg 
-£0:2; Saint John —0.6, St. John’s —0.3, 
Saskatoon-Regina —0.2, and Halifax —0.1. 

Point changes between September and 
October in the regional consumer price 
index were: Montreal +-0.6 to 131.3, Ottawa 
+0.6 to 132.1, Toronto +0.3 to 133.1, 
Edmonton-Calgary +0.3 to 126.9, Winnipeg 
0.2 to 129.5, Saint John —0.8 to 131.4, 
St. John’s —0.4 to 118.17, Saskatoon-Regina 
—0.2 to 127.9, and Halifax —0.1 to 130.8. 
Vancouver remained unchanged at 130.2. 


Wholesale Price Index, October 1962 


The general wholesale index (1935-39= 
100) eased down in October to 241.6, which 
was 0.1 per cent lower than the September 
index of 241.8 but 2.7 per cent above the 
September 1961 index of i 





* See Table F-2, p. 1432. 
+ On base June 1951=100. 


Three major group indexes were lower 
and three higher in October. The remaining 
two major group indexes, iron products and 
non-metallic mineral products, were un- 
changed at 255.7 and 190.6, respectively. 

The chemical products group index de- 
clined 0.5 per cent to 190.1 from 191.1, 
the vegetable products group index dropped 
0.3 per cent to 210.1 from 210.8, and the 
wood products group index eased lower 
from 319.1 to 319.0. 


The non-ferrous metals products group 
index rose 0.4 per cent to 194.4 from 193.6. 
Two major group indexes were negligibly 
higher: animal products to 269.4 from 
269.3, and textile products to 243.2 from 
243.1. 


The index of Canadian farm products 
prices (1935-39100) at terminal markets 
moved down 1.9 per cent, from 234.1 to 
229.7, in the four-week period ended Octo- 
ber 26. The animal products index declined 
2.8 per cent and the field products index 
eased 0.2 per cent. 


The residential building materials price 
index (1935-39=100) edged down to 296.1 
from 296.9 between September and October. 
On the base 1949=100 it moved to 129.9 
from 130.2. 

The non-residential building materials 
price index (1949=100) was unchanged at 
132.1; 


U.S. Consumer Price Index, October 1962 


For the first time since last December, 
the United States consumer price index 
(1957-59=100) has declined. It dropped 
slightly, by 0.1 per cent, between mid- 
September and mid-October, easing from a 
record 106.1 to 106.0. The October index 
was 1.3 per cent above that for October 
1961. 

The decline is attributed primarily to 
lower meat prices. It was an increase in 
meat prices that was mainly responsible 
for the 0.6 per-cent increase, the largest 
monthly jump in more than four years, in 
the previous month. 


British Index of Retail Prices, September 1962 


For the third successive month, the 
British Index of retail prices (Jan. 16, 
1962—100) has dropped. Between mid- 
August and mid-September it declined 
slightly, by 0.1 per cent, from 101.6 to 
101.5. On the base Jan. 17, 1956=100, the 
drop was from 119.4 to 119.3; on this 
base, the index for September 1961 was 
135.3; 


a 
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Publications Recently Received 
in Department of Labour Library 


The publications listed below are not for 
sale by the Department of Labour. Persons 
wishing to purchase them should com- 
municate with the publishers. Publications 
listed may be borrowed by making applica- 
tion to the Librarian, Department of Labour, 
Ottawa. Students must apply through the 
library of their institution. Applications for 
loans should give the number (numeral) 
of the publication desired and the month 


in which it was listed in the LasBour 
GAZETTE. List No. 170 
Automation 


1. QUINN, FRANCIS X., ed. The Ethical 
Aftermath of Automation. Westminster, 
Md., Newman Press, 1962. Pp. 270. 

Includes talks delivered by experts on auto- 
mation from government, industry, education, 
labour and management at a seminar held at 
Woodstock College, Woodstock, Maryland, in 
August 1961. 

2. DEGROAT, GEORGE H. Metalworking 
Automation. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1962. 
Pp: 332: 

Demonstrates that small operations such as 
contract jobbing shops, small and medium-sized 
manufacturing plants, and individual depart- 
ments of larger plants can cut costs, increase 
output, conserve manpower and operate profit- 
ably by installing automation. 


Civil Service 


3. FRANKEL, SAUL Jacos. Staff Relations 
in the Civil Service, the Canadian Experi- 
ence. Montreal, McGill University Press, 
1962"P ps3; 

_ Discusses staff relations of civil service asso- 
ciations with. the Federal Government as em- 
ployer. Considers the role of the Civil Service 
Commission in staff relations. Surveys staff 
relations in five provinces: Saskatchewan, 


Alberta, Manitoba, British Columbia and On- 
tario. 


4. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. REFERENCE DIVISION. The 
British Civil Service. Rev. ed. London, 1961. 
PnP 28. 

Contents: Introduction. Milestones in Civil 
Service History. Present Structure of the Serv- 
ice. Recruitment. Training. Conditions of 


Service. Staff Relations. The Civil Servant’s 
Conduct. 


Economic Conditions 


5. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. REFERENCE DIVISION. The 
United Kingdom Economy. London, 1961. 
Pp. [10]. 

Tells something about national income 
and expenditure in recent years in Great 
Britain. 

6. MEIER, GERALD MaArvIN. Economic 
Development: Theory, History, Policy, by 
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Gerald M. Meier and Robert E. Baldwin. 
New York, Wiley, 1961. Pp. 588. 

“This book examines the problems of accel- 
erating development in poor countries and 
maintaining development in rich countries.” 


Education 


7. SCHOOL SHOP. Modern School Shop 
Planning; Containing Plans, Specifications, 
Pointers, and Examples of New School 
Shops gathered from Authoritative Sources 
throughout the United States. [3d rev. ed.] 
Ann Arbor, Prakken Publications, 1961. 
Pp. 223. Contains articles from the maga- 
zine School Shop. 

8. VAIZEY, JOHN. The Economics of Edu- 
cation. London, Faber and Faber, 1962. 
Pp. 165. 

Contents: What Some Economists Said about 
Education. Education as Consumption or In- 
vestment. The Returns to Education. Expendi- 
ture on Education. The Finance of Education. 
The Productivity of Education. Manpower. 
Teachers and Their Salaries. The Economist 


and the Schools. Education in Economic 
Growth. 


Employment Management 


9. HENDERSON, PHILIP E. The Foreman 
in Small Industry. 2d ed. Washington, GPO, 
1962.¢P piezo, 

Describes the job of the foreman, his basic 
responsibilities, his training functions, his per- 
sonal relationships and contacts, and develop- 
ment of better foremen. 

10. RAINEs, IRVING Isaak. Better Com- 
munications in Small Business. 2d ed. 
Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 37. 

Some of the benefits of good communications 
in industry are improved plant efficiency, hap- 
pier employees and more satisfied customers. 
Provides “practical information on how to use 
business communication for more effective 
Management in a small manufacturing plant.” 


Industry—Location 


11. IsaRD, WALTER. Industrial Complex 
Analysis and Regional Development; a Case 
Study of Refinery-Petrochemical-Synthetic- 
Fiber Complexes and Puerto Rico, by Wal- 
ter Isard, Eugene W. Schooler and Thomas 
Vietorisz. Cambridge, Technology Press of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
1959. Pp. 294. 

Examines the reasons for locating certain 
factories in Puerto Rico and shows how this 
benefits its general economic development. 

12. ISARD, WALTER. Methods of Regional 
Analysis: an Introduction to Regional 
Science, by Walter Isard in association with 
David F. Bramhall [and others. Cambridge] 
Published jointly by the Technology Press 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and Wiley, New York, 1960. Pp. 
784. 
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Regional analysis helps in industrial location 
by determining in what region or regions the 
industry could produce and deliver its product 
to market most economically. 


Labour Laws and Legislation 


The following eight publications were 
edited by Mohammad Shafi and were pub- 
lished in 1962 in Karachi, Pakistan, by the 
sy of Labour Publications, Post Box 


13. Current East Pakistan Labour Code. 
1962 ed. 1 Vol. (looseleaf). To be kept up 
to date by monthly service. 


14. Current Labour Code of Pakistan 
(Central). 1962 ed. 1 Vol. (looseleaf). To 
be kept up to date by monthly service. 


15. Current West Pakistan Labour Code. 
1962 ed. 1 Vol. (looseleaf). To be kept 
up to date by monthly service. 


16. Handbook of Trade Union Legisla- 
tion amended by Ordinance XIV of 1960 
and Ordinance XI of 1961. Corrected up to 
15th January, 1962. Pp. 104. 

Contains the Trade Unions Act, 1926 with 
commentary; the Central Trade Union Regula- 
tions, 1961; the East Pakistan Trade Union 
Regulations, 1961; the West Pakistan Trade 
Union Regulations, 1961. 

17. Handbook of Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Legislation. Pp. 128. 

“This book contains a commentary on the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923 along with 
the complete text of the Act.” 

18. Law of Minimum Wages; Commen- 
tary on the Minimum Wages Ordinance, 
1961, with the Complete Text of the Act. 
Pp. 14. 


19. Law of Workmen's Compensation; 
containing the Text of the Workmen's Com- 
pensation Act, 1923 with Commentary mak- 
ing Clear to Employers and Workers their 
Rights and Duties under the Law. Pp. 56. 


20. West Pakistan Factory Manual. Pp. 
136. 


Labour Organization 


21. BARBASH, Jack. Labor’s Grass Roots; 
a Study of the Local Union. 1st ed. New 
York, Harper, 1961. Pp. 250. 

Partial Contents: The Constitutional Basis of 
Local Union Government. The Union Meeting. 
The Business Agent. Leadership in the Factory 
Local. The Steward. Conflict and Controversy 
in Local Unions. A Profile of the Rank-and-File 
Member. Democracy and the Local Union. 

22. FLANDERS, ALLAN. Trade Unions. [3d 
corr. ed.] London, Hutchinson University 
Library, 1960. Pp. 176. 

A short handbook on the British trade union 
movement. 

23. Hutt, ALLEN. British Trade Union- 
ism; a Short History. [Sth rev. and enl. ed.] 
London, Lawrence and Wishart Itd., 1962. 


Pp. 220. 
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24. The Problems of Union Power. vol. 
1, ser. 1, 1961. Washington, Labor Policy 
Association, 1961. Pp. 136. Vol. 1, ser. 1 
written by John M. Court. 

The author, a graduate law student from 
William and Mary College, Williamsburg, Va., 
won the 1960 annual award of the Labor Policy 
Association (Washington, D.C.) for the best 
paper submitted on the subject of ‘The Prob- 
lems of Union Power.” 


Labour Supply 


25. GHANA. MANPOWER UNIT. Survey of 
High-Level Manpower in Ghana, 1960. 
Accra, Government Printing Department, 
1961.5 Powto2: 

Assesses the situation in Ghana with respect 
to the distribution and number of high-level 
manpower and projects the need for additional 
high-level manpower, occupation by occupation, 
for the period 1960 to 1965. 

26. ROSENBERG, WOLFGANG. Full Em- 
ployment; can the New Zealand Economic 
Miracle last? Wellington, A. H. & A. W. 
Reed, 1960. Pp. 118. 

The author points out that a_ controlled 
economy has resulted in full employment in 
New Zealand. He explains why he thinks the 
policy of full employment is threatened. 

27. THURSTON, J. L. Human Resources 
and Manpower Planning in Tanganyika. 
[New York? Ford Foundation? 1960] Pp. 
24. 

Report presented to the Minister of Educa- 
tion of Tanganyika. Sponsored by the Ford 
Foundation. 


Labouring Classes 


28. GREAT BRITAIN. CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
INFORMATION. REFERENCE DIVvISION. Govern- 
ment Employment and Training Services in 
the United Kingdom. London, 1961. Pp. 
[6]. 

Gives a brief account of services provided 
for adults, youth, foreigners and disabled 
persons by public employment offices in Great 
Britain. 

29. GREAT BRITAIN. MINISTRY OF LABOUR. 
Time Rates of Wages and Hours of Work, 
Ist April, 1962. London, HMSO, 1962. Pp. 
308. 

30. JePHCOTT, PEARL. Married Women 
working, by Pearl Jephcott, with Nancy 
Seear and John H. Smith, and under the 
direction of Professor Richard Titmuss. With 
a foreword by Richard Titmuss. London, 
Allen and Unwin, 1962. Pp. 208. 

Based on two studies undertaken between 
1954 and 1959 in Bermondsey, a suburb of 
London, England, and in Peek, Frean and Com- 
pany, limited, the biscuit makers. The purpose 
was to discover what happens when married 
women go out to work. Some of the questions 
raised in the book were: Who went to work? 
Why did they work? How did the women man- 
age their dual role of homekeeper and worker? 
Did their families suffer? How satisfactory was 
the married woman as an employee? How did 
Peek Frean’s find the married woman as an 
employee? 
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31. NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOM- 
EN. CLEVELAND SECTION. Volunteer’s Man- 
ual, Special Employment Program for Older 
Persons. Conducted jointly by Cleveland 
Section, National Council of Jewish Women 
and the Jewish Vocational Service of Cleve- 
land. Cleveland, Jewish Vocational Service 
[1961?] Pp. 12. 


32. REUTHER, WALTER PHILIP. Selected 
Papers. Edited and with an introd. by Henry 
M. Christman. New York, Macmillan, 1961. 
Pp. 330. 

Contains addresses, articles, Congressional 
testimony, and a television interview with Mr. 
Reuther which present Walter Reuther’s concept 
of labour’s role and responsibility in American 
society. 

33. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Labor in Brazil. Washington, GPO, 1962. 
Pp: 35. 


34. U.S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS. 
Labor in Colombia. Washington, 1962. Pp. 
54. 


35. U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. WAGE 
AND HoUR AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS DiIvI- 
SIONS. Agriculture and the Child Labor 
Requirements of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. Rev. February 1962. Washington, GPO, 
19627 Pp, 2: 


36. U.S. PRESIDENT’S ADVISORY COMMIT- 
TEE ON LABOR-MANAGEMENT POoLicy. Free 
and Responsible Collective Bargaining and 
Industrial Peace; Report. Washington, GPO, 
1962. Pp. 12. Arthur J. Goldberg, former 
Secretary of Labor, chairman. 

“Recommendations [in this report] concern 
use of factfinding procedures, utilization of third 
parties, the public mediation process, and the 


handling of critical and national emergency 
disputes.” 


Leave of Absence 


37. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. Military Leave Practices. 
Washington, 1962. Pp. 13. 


38. U.S. BurEAU OF LABOR STANDARDS. 
Time off for Voting under State Laws. 
Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp.22. 


Occupations 


39. U.S. BUREAU OF APPRENTICESHIP AND 
TRAINING. Selected Apprenticeship Schedules 
covering Industrial Plant and Equipment 
Maintenance Trades. Rev. ed. Washington, 
19629 Pp: 2206; 


40. U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION. Mechan- 
ical Technology, Design and Production. 
Washington, GPO, 1962. Pp. 29. 

Tells something about the occupations in- 
volved in mechanical design technology and 


in production technology, and outlines job 
descriptions. 
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Teaching Machines 


41. CRAM, Davip. Explaining “Teaching 
Machines” and Programming. San Fran- 
cisco, Fearon Publishers, 1961. Pp. 86. 

Explains about teaching machines and pro- 
grammed learning. The book is programmed 
like a teaching machine. Information is pre- 
sented and the reader makes a response to 
indicate if he understands what he has read. 
The answer he makes directs him to the next 
page he is to read in the program. 


42. DoLMATCH, THEODORE B., ed. Revolu- 
tion in Training; Programed Instruction in 
Industry. Editors: Theodore B. Dolmatch, 
Elizabeth Marting [and] Robert E. Finley. 
New York, American Management Associa- 
tion, 1962. Pp. 160. 

“Programmed instruction tries to get the 
learner to participate actively in the learning 
process.”” Describes how programmed instruc- 
tion is used by General Telephone Company of 
California, Lever Brothers Company, Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation and other 
companies. 


t 


Miscellaneous 


43. ANDERSON, NELS. Work and Leisure. 
London, Routledge & Paul, 1961. Pp. 265. 
This book attempts to examine the inter- 


relationship between work and leisure as ways 
of using time. 


44. BoOcZEK, BOLESLAW ADAM. Flags of 
Convenience; an International Legal Study. 
Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1962. 
Ppi323, 

“Thesis . . . submitted to the Department 
of Government of Harvard University in 
May 1960... revised and brought up-to- 
date.” 

“ . . The system of flags of convenience 
is... a form of competition in international 
navigation ‘whereby some _  countries—chief 
amongst which are Panama, Honduras, Liberia 
and Costa Rica... allow the use of their flags 
by foreign shipping by a simple administrative 
formality, such as the mere registration or the 
grant of a certificate of registry.’ ” 

Among other things, the author deals with 
the international legal aspects of foreign regis- 
try and gives the present size and composition 
of the various fleets. 


45. CANADA. PARLIAMENT. HOUSE OF COM- 
MONS. STANDING COMMITTEE ON VETERANS 
AFFAIRS, 1962. Minutes of Proceedings and 
Evidence. Ottawa, Queen’s Printer, 1962. 
1 Vol. (45p.). At head of title: House of 
Commons. 5th sess., 24th Parliament, 1962. 

Deals with Bill C-80, an act to amend the 
Veterans’ Land Act. Includes three reports to 
the House. G. W. Montgomery, chairman. 


46. Housing in the Northern Countries, 
by the Ministry of Housing, Copenhagen 
[and others] Copenhagen [S. L. Mollers 
Bogtrykkeri] 1960. Pp. 148. — 
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47. INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF EX- 
PERTS ON PNEUMOCONIOSIS. 3RD, SYDNEY, 
1950. Record of Proceedings. Geneva, In- 
ternational Labour Office, 1953. 2 vols. 


The Conference defined Pneumoconiosis as 
a ‘“‘diagnosable disease of the, lungs produced by 
the inhalation of dust. . 


The two volumes contain proceedings and 
papers presented to the Conference. 

48. Scirovsky, T1sor. Welfare and Com- 
petition; the Economics of a Fully Em- 
ployed Economy. Chicago, R. D. Irwin, 
1951k2 Pp: 457. 

“The aim of’ this book is to bring together 
price theory and welfare economics.’ 

49. UNITED NATIONS. BUREAU OF SOCIAL 
AFFAIRS. Sex and Age Patterns of Participa- 


tion in Economic Activities. New York, 
Dept. of Economic and Social Affairs, 1962. 
Pp. 81. 

This report deals with “the principal demo- 
graphic factors affecting the size and composi- 
tion of the economically active population: Sex, 
age, marital status and fertility.” 

50. UNITED NaTIONS. ECONOMIC COM- 
MISSION FOR EurROPE. Statistics of World 
Trade in Steel, 1960. Geneva, 1962. Pp. 39. 


51. U.S. BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. United 
States Census of Manufactures: 1958. Wash- 
ington, GPO, 1961. 3 vols. in 4. 


Contents: v. 1. Summary Statistics. v. 2. 
Industry Statistics. Pt. 1. General Summary and 
Major Groups 20 to 28. Pt. 2. Major Groups 
29 to 39. v. 3. Area Statistics. 


Se ee i eee 


New Year Messages 


(Continued from page 1338) 


It is to be hoped that the increase in 
prosperity will continue and increase so 
that we may reach the goal ot practical 
full employment for those who wish to 
work to add to the well-being of Canada. 

Railway Labour forces continue to be 
reduced in various departments and from 
various causes. Much of the reduction is 
brought about by automation, under which 
system many job opportunities have dis- 
appeared. 


Wishing will not bring about improve- 
ments in our lot and action is necessary. It 
is my hope that Canada may take an 
increasingly prominent part in maintaining 
and securing peace throughout the world 
by wise counsel and substantial assistance 
to those less fortunate than we. 

With a hope for a peaceful 1963 I extend 
to all my very sincere good wishes for 
your general welfare. 





Conciliation and Other Proceedings 
(Continued from page 1392) 
previously appointed on the nomination of 


the company and union, respectively. 
Settlement affer Mediation after Board Procedure 


Canadian Pacific Railway Company (At- 
lantic, Eastern, Prairie and Pacific Regions) 


and Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
(LG Octs sp. 1152 rare Minister of 
Labour appointed W. H. Dickie of Toronto 
as mediator on October 19, 1962. The 
mediator effected a settlement between the 
parties on October 27, 1962. 
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LABOUR STATISTICS 


Tables A-1 to A-4—Labour Force 

Table B-1—Labour Income 

Tables C-1 to C-6—Employment, Hours and Earnings 

Tables D-1 to D-5—Employment Service Statistics...................... 
Tables E-1 to E-4—Unemployment Insurance 

Tables F-1 and F-2—Prices 

Tables G-1 to G-4—Strikes and Lockouts........ 





A—Labour Force 
TABLE A-1—REGIONAL DISTRIBUTION, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 17, 1962 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 








Canada meats Quebec Ontario ae British 

herlia bourkt Orceseeas.ccion. foeiio. ae 6,612 606 1,848 2,420 1,140 598 

GVA BSR ti Ce ENA OEE ORS OES Ora 4,787 449 1,368 1,716 818 436 

WVOUN GI See eMac hee nti Ayre etegie: he 1,825 157 480 704 322 162 

ALOR ERTS iis ak. s cmc meee 602 69 195 188 107 43 

20—24 years........ SAS GPA Ope £27 89 275 265 135 63 

2544, VeaTSNy LS io. thks eee ne 3,005 253 848 1,120 507 277 

A SO EVICALS Om os cpate.- ei exsanieac erspete Pus se 1,967 176 482 760 352 197 

Gasyears andlover..23.0..04..604.. 40 211 19 48 87 39 18 

HIM plovediaeen eye... 5 Cae elem ire 6,270 552 1,724 2,338 1,097 559 

INLCT ERs cite ees SOMO Bk ae ee ce 4,509 403 1,264 1,65 783 406 

WOMGI Amer eae rt ke ee 1,761 149 460 685 314 153 

NCTICULEUTEG:, «1o.<. Seabee ote eb aereratint 597 37 115 160 265 20 

INON-asricultires.ces satee dese min 5,673 515 1,609 2,178 832 539 

Pate Workersi.c.cidee eee oa teat coe 5,176 464 1,458 2,017 757 480 

CNS shoes oe is es ee 3,585 329 1,035 1,389 490 342 

WOMEN secs accu ee 1,591 135 423 628 267 138 

(inemiployedc.asecenc erates eee: 342 54 124 82 43 39 
JIN GYT I 3 cst eae Beta 0 aes Ae 278 46 104 63 35 3 

WIGIEN tera ae as trae che Pees 64 ~ 20 19 Me : 

Persons Not in the Labour Force...... 5,695 639 1,681 1,877 959 539 

Died of set ars Seto io Deen te ae 1,329 171 372 402 245 139 

IW GED ON Mer. mictlcicarecn te aren ee: 4,366 468 1,309 1,475 714 400 


ee ee ee ee A 2 ee ee ee eee eee 
*Tess than 10,000. 
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TABLE A-2—AGE, SEX AND MARITAL STATUS, WEEK ENDED 
NOVEMBER 17, 1962 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Force Survey 


eee SS oe I eee 


ee eeSS=SS0OOOOeSTo—omom—=—=ms®=] 


14-19 20-64 years 


65 years 
Total re Rien Miothen and over 
a ie ae all 





persons | Married Other Married Other aR 


ED ee aa a aaa ae 





Population 14 years of age and over“)..... 12,307 1,847 3,578 870 3,677 910 1,325 
Nel OUEALO RCO Me tee ore ate enciess bansys tt eisie are’ 6,612 602 3,455 831 873 640 211 
ira plowectcwme trecticcciestele siasie © ers1> 6,270 5a: 3,012 749 852 621 203 
Unemployed... ...+4++0+-.-20+: 342 69 143 &2 21 19 = 
OPN DOULMOLCO a. ccihisjeisee arnse) «le s1sr02 = 5,895 1245 123 139 2,804 270 1,114 
Participation rate ©) 
1962) November li. ..-0.--)e07-+525- 5350 aya) 06.6 Sher 2S 70.3 15.9 
(Bere) oz) 710) S ae ae Sere Gene cca OTe 53.8 33.4 96.7 85.7 23.4 69.3 16.2 
Unemployment rate®) 
1962, November 17..............----- 5.2 11.5 4.1 9.9 2.4 3 0 a 
(Oyarelovete 720 os SA ERS Ss oteor one 4.3 9.9 3.4 8.0 17 Pah ~ 


@) Excludes inmates of institutions, members of the armed services, Indians living on reserves and residents of the 
Yukon and Northwest Territories. 


(2) The labour force as a percentage of the population 14 years of age and over. 
(3) The unemployed as a percentage of the labour force. 
* Less than 10,000 unemployed. 


TABLE A-3—UNEMPLOYED, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 17, 1962 


(Estimates in thousands) 


Source: DBS Labour Fcrce Survey 


a ee 





Nov. Oct. Nov. 
1962 1962 1961 

7 eee ee eee ee eS (ieee: ee Ba ee 
Mola TB AUALO VOC ae We oie ob SES slo o2re Beis wo so 2 Se vig T Ags cinins alae ties wale aT as» 342 283 349 
On temporary layoff up to 30 days........---.sssereeeeeereeeter sees s tse 18 16 18 
Without work and seeking work..........---+-sseeerrsreseser erst erste 324 267 331 
Sboking full-time WOTk..........ree.secesens ene c ce tniese ses at se ee te cael 305 257 307 
Seeking part-time Work...........002.ccesseeeneceercesescesereeenenes 19 10 24 
Seeking under 1 month.............sscceceeserensnreoonecsceserets mas vale 92 106 
Nae Re ene tie theo g ees ome © Quine ein win a pare as Am mee mts 125 95 122 
Beem e SEONG IAS) ace nse wicle 2 9 a5 x's = 0s See die ere nierdindh arhnra nso nie oe Hons aS 39 32 45 
Seeking more than 6 months.......----.esesreeeeees sere eee tee ss teee ss 43 48 58 


me a ee See 
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TABLE A-4—DISTRIBUTION OF WORKERS ENTERING CANADA, BY OCCUPATIONS 


Sources: Immigration Branch, Department of Citizenship and Immigration 











ep 
eae oS 
zy eS | 8 aS | we p 
34 ce Sanliicd So | F258 2 
33 eS) on 2 =| ali er re 
—— mc) a are Ol 5 a Ss Henle 2 {e) 
Eg = S5 3.8 n = we | Ses 2 = 
bo B 3 &. & gs 3 3 a6 | 2a 5 2 
n Oo n ot » i) — 
Ca) 4 re 8 ied a] "1" &p 25m te) o 3 
=a be aa gs s q bp eo Q q 2 
Se aS xO 0.8 5 8b 36 1,890.9 3 = ° 
=o oO HO OR D < cate fa esp) ro ° H 
L957 ota lanes eer 17,256 | 16,829 5,254 6,559 | 17,574 | 10,838 2,693 | 54,376 | 19,471 661 | 151,511 
19580 otal. seers S497 | 657450) 91, 22908 22229) etl SOL) b3078 513 | 17,476 | 9,388 429 | 63,078 
1959: Totaliee. ones 7,784 5, 459 999 2,107 9,740 4,965 avy) wey ey 8,940 394 58, ool 
1960 Potala «nee: SP 201s >, S60 i lp 22o0| eee Lose aon Commeonood 667 | 13,551 7,482 2I3F DOO LO 
JOGRMotal : nsdeeters ac 7,592 | 4,232 574 1,241 |= 6-557, | 2,341 155 | 8,076 | 3,982 59 | 34,809 
1st 9 mos. 1961....... 5,983 | 3,402 460 978 | 5,081 } 2,020 137 | 6.654} 3,110 aT Oa Sie 
1st 9 mos. 1962....... 7,088 | 3,800 379 907 | 4,449 1,590 146 | 7,608} 2,504 35 | 28,506 
B—Labour Income 
TABLE B-1—ESTIMATES OF LABOUR INCOME 
Nore: Monthly and quarterly figures may not add to annual totals because of rounding. 
($ Millions) 
Source: Dominion Bureau of Statistics 
Monthly Totals Quarterly Totals@) 
Trans- : 
tee au i Portshon % ae Sen Sa 
ont ac ] - t truc- li : fs Ze otal 
Mining factitine oes oo Forestry yee wtilities Trade ey eee Bet ee : 
Geers overn- | Labour 
ATT ment) | income 
1957—Total.... 535 4,838 1,661 336 Ioeel 277 2,265 3,920 683 | 16,018 
1958—Total.... Oa 4,823 1,685 270 Weal iy/ 307 2,360 4,303 727 | 16,521 
1959—Total.... 552 5,096 1,785 288 1,279 Bod 2,528 4,653 746 | 17,463 
1960—Total.... 551 5, 188 1,806 326 1,245 344 2,638 5,019 790 | 18,119 
1961—Total.... 545 5,348 1,862 285 19225 356 Pan fait 5,475 827 | 18,884 
1961— 
September...| 46.3 464.6 16250) ° GER | EAS ARa See Sls eee oe See |e eee en 1,657.7 
October...... 46.3 463.0 i U5) A Neeesy se iets: cette Dormiice raters rel eeremen 7. em Penooaitecteced ote, aie ucadttiethal le 6.0 cytercwcy 1,644.9 
November...| 46.2 458.8 158.1 85.1 a ts} 89.9 712.2 1,413.5 211.9 | 1,625.1 
December...} 45.5 451.3 11/7 OS Te 3 rere Alara serine, ae BIR, bal bene Agere box. 55 Pats Grrepexbtoll be SieuteeoBeve edo cracks 1,585.8 
1962— ' 
January...... 45.8 450.7 P5122. Re as 8 ee a ee ee a eres | oe eee ee, er | ee ee 7 5G 5a, 
February . 45.2 455.9 152.1 68.2 255.6 89.7 687.7 1,421.5 PAPAL ON SEY, 7 
March “gtseae 45.6 461.1 150.3 lcBeber iors. 25 lad celtee ake all eae ene tes ckepteees ra reece | ee , 090.5 
UMjalles gare Ge 45.1 469.0 CS ero PERS eR Deon ene wae APR (pe ra ee ene et a ee oa ee 1,618.8 
Maytals 47.0 481.7 160.1 652.7) Done a 93.3 718.1 1,475.0 elisa eles (G7 een 
Junewee eee 48.2 492.1 05 MO a Ge | eee a A RS niece ted Mer Meet roller. ty Atatinre 1,726.2 
July 48.7 485.0 is a i oe Ae Pd OP be Sek Ci eT ot dees ROMIEM acs, Gia 5) 
AUIOUSt sea ee 48.3 490.6 166.9 85.3 397.9 98.2 726.1 1,456.8 22282 Walei2oel 
Septembert..| 47.6 497.2 164.5. qe ae 2 sili, RR Se | MR cel antec ee envi | | 748.3 





®Quarterly figures are entered opposite the middle month of the quarter but represent quarterly totals. 
2)Includes post office wages and salaries. 


@) Figures. in this column are for total labour income, Canada, but are not totals of the figures in the remaining 
columns of this table, as figures for labour income in Agriculture, Fishing and Trapping are not shown. 


*Revised. 
{Preliminary. 
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C—Employment, Hours and Earnings 


Tables C-1 to C-3 are based on reports from employers having 15 or more employees; 
at September 1962 employers in the principal non-agricultural industries reported a total 
employment of 3,017,379. Tables C-4 and C-5 are based on reports from a somewhat 
smaller number of firms than Tables C-1 to C-3. They relate only to wage-earners for 
whom statistics of hours of work are also available whereas Tables C-1 to C-3 relate 
to salaried employees as well as to all wage-earners in the reporting firms. 


TABLE C-1—-EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS AND WEEKLY WAGES AND SALARIES 


Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 





















Industrial Composite® Manufacturing 
Index Numbers Index Numbers 
= } x 
Year and Month SNe 2 Average ao ee ae Average 
Weekly Weekly 
Average : Average 
Weekly Wages Weekl Wages 
Employ- Waves and Employ- WwW y and 
ment by Salaries ment hei Salaries 
Salaries Salaries 
Averages 
LOE eR ISIN RSP a clove ee thaveleiensnaiarsiiel ey sre 122.6 158.1 67.93 115.8 159.1 69.94 
OFS Meee PU REGEN Se ahe ON lanelcnah si arecgee'e yey 163.9 70.48 109.8 165.3 72.67 
TO os oy eee 3 HC IO OE ee OTS 119.7 171.0 73.47 i USB 1255 75.84 
TOYS) ak cscs aco GRO Re a CS 118.7 176.5 75.83 109.5 177.8 78.19 
TUT 2 as a tae eR eae aon arora 118.1 181.8 78.11 108.9 183.6 80.73 
1961— 
Sa DUST Se oder on oe oe dae wom cS 123.0 183.3 78.75 112.8 184.6 81.15 
(CVG O29 OS ss. cure Ae > Bap OE ORC EID Ole nea 122.9 183.9 79.02 11231 186.0 81.79 
INGER EAM OLR. nominee Poo ooo OO eae 121.6 183.5 78.82 110.9 186.2 81.87 
IDSA ONS. oon ae ud oe MeO Te 117.8 179.4 77.08 107.9 182.3 80.16 
1962— 
LETTE coun cOOa pao Ons Hono Iapae aa 115.2 184.5 79.27 108.5 187.1 82.28 
MRA Oldie aio, come an oe uOAo OULD aemIoon 114.7 186.7 80.21 108.9 188.2 82.74 
IO aan atl ony SCORE CORE MR ICaC OIGIE it ae2 187.2 80.41 109.6 189.3 83.23 
ANOS oo onob Ogee ne aa aCuae wees oo 116.7 186.7 80.21 110.4 189.0 83.11 
NE se joce S6G0h ire ie. 0 ace eno 123 188.1 80.79 WSiet 190.4 83.72 
ADR a Gbe boc OSE OD LOO Or 125.0 188.7 81.05 116.4 190.4 83.72 
tale. mob nob bop. ocho Onan ae an aor 125.8 188.3 80.90 Do 189.1 83.13 
INERT RES Soodthognoe.oCCOue aE GaDOm Usd 120 188.1 80.80 117.6 187.9 82.62 
BeNvem Wexler eta cis 2 eerie eet 126.4 189.4 81.37 na Wests) 190.7 83. 86 


(Includes (1) Forestry (chiefly logging), (2) Mining (including milling), quarrying and oil wells, (3) Manufacturing, 
(4) Construction, (5) Transportation, storage and communication, (6) Public utility operation, (7) Trade, (8) Finance, 
insurance and real estate and (9) Service (mainly hotels, restaurants, laundries, dry cleaning plants, business and recrea- 
tional service). 


*Revised. 
+Preliminary. 
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TABLE C-2—AREA SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGES 
AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 








Average Weekly Wages 


Employment Index Numbers and Balirite 








Area ee ee ee 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 
$ $ $ 
Provinces 
Newfoundland vei na acc eee rene ee ee 150.2 148.1 147.1 73.61 73.26 69.77 
Prince Wdward (sland ys..24cc. tas aad ee ee 159.0 161.1 147.3 55.16 56.45 56.53 
Nova Scotia. ea ieee ae a ee ee 98.5 99.0 98.5 66.06 66.20 64.23 
New Brunswiclk ic seernitinsa «cic eeeereee 107.9 110.3 110.4 64.78 65.09 63.08 
Quebeo: 224: taxa cease once cee eee eer 126.5 eee 124.1 78.65 78.16 75. 84 
Ontarigg es, 2b acai aan Hace fs cae ee eee ee 126 126.6 12253 84.69 84.18 81.82 
Manitobal) hacemos oe: oo heens.o ts ees Ae oe 116.6 1728 115.4 77.64 76.50 74.56 
Saskatchewan 2204 dee ee eee 13340 135.8 aga 78.14 ql Toe ti 
Alberta (including Northwest Territories)........... 167.3 169.4 NGS 7 83.22 82.03 82.70 
British Columbia (including Yukon)................. 121.8 123.5 117.9 87.86 86.96 86.00 
Canad anc aan tack cone ee 126.4 127.0 123.3 81.37 80.80 78.75 
Urban areas 
St ToObn’s: J. Mca. sere cocce nae ea ae ee ee ee 153.4 155.2 151.1 61.81 61.30 57.27 
WONG. 05. ce cae ABS. ei ae ee ee eee ee 80.7 79.3 81.1 80.98 79.65 74.54 
Halifax): ih Std fe eet cs ae tae ee 125.8 124.2 HOA Ih 67.23 68.10 65.77 
Moncton i ca Gearc) ease eee ee ee 108.1 GUL ah 108.9 62.66 62.47 61.39 
Saint John: ..: seen atoe eee oe ae eee 106.6 106.2 11033 65.47 66.16 63.22 
Chicoutimi—Jonquiere... /.c3.¢.0s.4.. 020th wae ack 110.4 114.1 Iya 99.86 97.76 96.06 
Quebec? 4; Pe se athe eee hn ee eee 125.3 12552 P20 0k 70.37 69.69 68.05 
Sherbrooke: ..-seee ee: an FbhyeTas bitlh oe aoe 112.4 Tah a 11250 69.46 68.61 66.33 
Shawinigan’ e keeracscec Meee ele ee ee Mee en ee 84.9 88.2 107.1 87.72 87.65 83.66 
PNTeG UREV OTS sto seesc-cen ss oe vic ee 117.0 120.4 115.4 76.03 74.95 74.77 
Dranmmondvillesers. oes. 4: Sadek ssl ose Pesce 84.2 83.7 83.3 67.09 66.06 62.31 
Montreal. : Boe. aces be ees See ee 129.5 129.4 126.4 80.94 80.40 77.91 
Ottawa—Hiwll ie. Agee «ihe Bees ec Oe, See 136.3 139.9 133.8 76.51 76.15 73.70 
Kingston :: fo usaee ks. doe Bee ae See 119.2 122 119.0 80.19 79.72 77.39 
Peterboroughis, sumns4. ss beeen ee ee ee 94.9 98.3 91.0 91.84 89.54 87.05 
SHAW! cs cies des AU a ae ee hee te ee 187.3 140.6 119.3 94,98 94.50 87.05 
LOPODED:, 0, 3. aati ta Ace eM ee. cae ee 140.0 139.7 134.7 85. 26 85.12 82.57 
Plagne de oho sts, de bas igh os a Ea ae a 115.3 114.5 110.4 90.79 90.75 88.02 
Bt. Watharines ogo... id dene es cn. ke ee 117.4 115.6 112.5 92.55 92.32 87.70 
Niagara Palls.. boeotuwe o.oo. he 109.8 114.9 114.1 78.23 Mea 78,22 
Brantiord 4 ae 2 oo ore ee eee 88.2 85.8 80.8 75.81 74.85 EB apsMbt( 
Gorell go fainks tea sala: « Pea ie Bt iia och! siceene n 129.8 128.2 124.3 77.40 76.73 74.05 
LC: a re ay NA Am LD 116.3 116.7 106.6 73.42 72.69 TA 22 
FitGHORGE.< oy ac caik cdma ty sears.ca cae 134.9 133.4 125.0 78.04 Titeol 70.05 
SUCUPY:, cisten catciacyrap te peek ceaaae rc 141.5 144.4 147.7 Oone 92.37 92.60 
TUATWINS 6 Aen og oe ove hanes 2 a ee 89.3 90.8 90.8 73.67 73.26 71.87 
London Sox deo oxi aess.s cadence «Agha pe 1SS07 138.0 134.1 78.11 ia 76.61 
Eon Ue Sr AHO eee S OICEE Irie ts 6 SEEN Sank esac PE 129.5 131.8 104.06 103.83 101.89 
Windsor sar) 2 eek, « vac hec eee See 10.3 75.0 74.1 90.13 90.09 88.58 
Sault iste. Marien ota a. -.c.aceeusenn. sce ee 148.7 153.8 146.7 103.24 102.38 99.07 
Fort William—Port Arthur.......................... 112 113.8 IG 84.08 81.70 81.13 
Winnipeg sat Sav aRe Nae R nt MEER a. aa. 250 aeaeaty acts icra ERM a La 115.0 IRA re 73.92 73.00 (al PBs 
Regine steep eee «ois ee ee, ee 145.9 147.3 142.5 76.62 76.17 TS 
DaSAtGGN we re. koe ee 145.9 146.4 145.6 73.05 W2eOn 70.10 
ELGm Omni re eet Fee ans oot adc eee og Le 216 2132 201.1 78.08 Wate? Wie22 
Calgary arated ST Rope SIN Cat ctor Nas eo ene 183.4 186.2 177.3 82.33 81.52 78.53 
Vancouver refered ane a ateveracatelelsws toe actatrekenil me crete ee 118.2 119.7 114.3 86.07 85.36 84.28 
NEGCGrIa Machetes ail at os) Wy Aa a acl 121.0 19252 Aisea. 79.78 79.13 75.84 
i RN a Ee eee eee 
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TABLE C-3—INDUSTRY SUMMARY OF EMPLOYMENT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY 
WAGES AND SALARIES 


(1949=100) (The latest figures are subject to revision) 
Source: Employment and Payrolls, DBS 
Note: Information for other industries is given in Hmployment and Payrolls 








Employment Average Weekly Wages 
tastes iG es ot RS and Salaries 
Sept. Aug. Sept. Sept. Aug. Sept. 
1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 

$ $ $ 
1.4 UL ee Seen ene ae 2a) 118.1 120.7 118.5 99.04 98.39 96.32 
WIG. aVsTNNel 2k dn epee Ae Ibe CO ODE CRG CSc Oncor 133.1 136.2 132.7 99, 42 100.17 98.19 
OL ee aoa oe tS CORES RT Oe Me Re eee Nt oe 68.6 69.9 70.0 80.59 81.57 80.18 
(Siete 6 Wag 6 BOen e Be eee Memeo Serorinn, sae 193.1 197.8 191.3 105.64 106.28 104.33 
BUC IS aren ereictete Gsnsteetate sts SoA e rare (obi eta = ie) nies Skek at ein oy peer 82.3 82.9 85.4 105.04 102.99 97.81 
CORR. o euoelo. sO MUST ORT BES ENER CED EIEIO ere eras rea 39.1 37.7 42.9 79.63 75.58 72.62 
OiancGinaturaly CAS A. csc .cia 5 <injsitityercinisis «pis cra lele lies 258.8 267.8 267.7 120.73 118.7 115.09 
Inari 2. 354.4 geb Gain © Oe Semcr Bp) tcc Oren ric 155.4 161.6 150.7 88.21 84.72 86.35 
VEARRILACUUIR ITA Oe hae ieee a eiice sie cereonipel= 117.5 117.6 112.8 83.86 82.62 81.15 
Mura lCOOUS email ys. cleleiets «oe c cicie sivise c's «sine 120.6 119.5 112.5 91.25 89.49 88.24 
INOn- durable ZOOGS Ende os... ceiives cs aclsese nese 115.0 116.0 113.0 77.35 76.69 75.21 
pO ANGUS VeCLAGCS. 2 ass. c eles ae cca s eee cile cesinae- 129.9 134.5 129.6 69.95 69.88 68.81 
RIGAt DIOUUC Use ose ie denne cans nce sneenes 135.9 137.9 140.2 82.77 82.49 81.01 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables..... 205. 4 221.8 201.5 52.80 54.06 54.14 
(Grainimillprogucustesenssncscc-icias cusses aie: 99.5 99.9 104.5 83,21 82.48 80.92 
Bread and other bakery products..............-. 112.5 113.8 112.1 70.12 69.69 68,49 
rgtilledeanGuniAluliqUuOrs..v... cs. 2o22-- sles 96.2 97.5 100.5 102.27 101. 40 98.08 
Tobacco and tobacco products..........-+++seeeee> 80.5 81.1 80.6 86.04 86.72 81.89 
iD Der DLOGUC tS ene claclega ss eclestn sists > «inns sine > 109.5 108.4 102.9 87.05 85.92 85.92 
Leather products. 0.0... wee cece cence eens 89.6 89.4 88.9 57.00 56.38 60.77 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)..........-....-. 96.7 96.6 94.7 54.62 54.31 52.88 
Other leather products............---cese--e0e5- 76.8 76.3 78.9 62.43 61.11 61.86 
Textile products ‘except clothing)...............+-- 83.6 82.8 80.2 67.76 66.71 65.52 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods...........-. 75.1 74.6 74.8 64.76 63.39 63.22 
MVGOICM BOOUS ee yi tec 5G vee sac cece dieceaeemes 63.0 63.7 62.4 63.37 62.79 61.75 
Synthetic textiles and silk.............+.++--0555 93.6 92.8 85.1 73.81 72.93 71,22 
Clothing (textile and fur).............-..00 eee eeees 96.1 95.4 94.1 53.24 §2.71 51.90 
WentaiCloUhinpe neers cai s)eeles wuciale oa Saale Gaim s)> 99.5 98.6 95.0 52.08 50.92 51.00 
WOMENS CLODHING ye fats ioe - cco emicr o)eiels eiele! Kerns 104.6 | 103.5 104.7 54.49 55.02 53.20 
Knit goods..... es ie Ae he ae ore Sea 75.8 75.3 74.1 52.73 52.20 51.18 
Wood products. . 22.5... ssc cesecnccecemenceesece a 112.1 114.6 108.6 73.87 71.20 (alin 
Saw and planing mills............---+-soeeseee> 114.1 118.2 111.8 75.52 72.30 73.36 
TOUTE Meee ee ee odce esis gclsiic's «erie slain 121.7 120.1 114.1 73.01 71.22 70.45 
Other wood products...........--:eeceeesseeeees 82.8 85.7 82.4 64.79 63.46 O2e00 
Paper products.......-.....ssccseeseeessceeceeress 130.1 131.5 127.4 99.15 97.84 95.47 
Pulp and paper mills.............---sseeeeee reese 130.7 132.6 128.2 107.11 105.13 102.90 
Other paper products..........-.---sseeeeeeeeeee 128.8 128.1 125.6 79.79 79.75 77.70 
Printing, publishing and allied industries........... 126.9 125.7 125.5 91.79 90.82 88.79 
Tron and steel products..............6+eee seer eeeee 113.4 112.9 104.5 96.48 95.30 93.40 
Agricultural implements.............+++++2++259> 59.7 55.0 47.1 99.21 97.55 95.89 
Fabricated and structural steel..........-..-++-- 161.6 164.4 153.4 99.81 95.41 94,18 
Hardware and tools.............--++seeseeeeeee: 110.4 109.9 102.6 85.11 83.51 82.88 
Heating and cooking appliances.........--++-+-+- 110.1 110.2 104.2 84,54 81.90 81.36 
Teams CASUINES. oo hs ee se cieeecsel en cenane 97.7 97.3 95.0 91.81 90.61 90.73 
Machinery, industrial............----50++ee2eee> 131.1 129.5 117.7 93.56 91.18 88.63 
Primary iron and steel..........--.++2+0+eeee0e> 129.8 130.2 12NeL 109.61 109.35 106.13 
Sheet metal products............+6---2eeese eee: 124.2 126.6 107.1 94.90 97.3 93.05 
Wire and wire products.........-..---+ssss+ee-e 111.9 111.2 110.8 95.02 94.96 94,71 
Transportation equipment..........--+++++-s+eeer> 113.3 105.9 100.5 96.65 94.15 92.66 
Aircraft and parts.........-..sc0eeceeeeeeeereeee 248.8 250.2 254.5 97.51 97,38 96.13 
Motor VeNiIGIGS. .. 6c. r ccc se cert cnc ecw eennms 113.2 86.2 79.7 109.26 109.69 107.04 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories.........-+.--- 116.6 111.4 102.0 94 38 93.16 89.00 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment..........-- 57.2 56.5 56.6 87.03 84,47 84.70 
Shipbuilding and repairing.........-+-+++++++0e+: 147.1 148.2 131.7 91.29 90.42 84.83 
Non-ferrous metal products.........---+-s+ssse+e+ 126.2 130.3 127.1 95,44 94.29 93.66 
Aluminum products...........-++eseeeeeeeeeeee 144.3 148.5 145.2 92.70 92.53 90.37 
Brass and copper products.........---+++sse+eee> 103.6 105.4 105.9 92.17 90.81 90.89 
Smelting and refining............-.+++e+esseee8s 139.1 146.7 143.5 104.09 102.23 101.33 
Electrical apparatus and supplies........----+--+++> 153.4 151.6 138.7 91,18 89.20 89.32 
Heavy electrical machinery......--+-++++++++++> 112.2 111.6 102.4 99, 86 97.24 96.22 
Telecommunication equipment........-.+---+++°> 281.2 275.9 241.8 87.28 86.55 86.32 
Non-metallic mineral products......-....++++++++> 147.7 150.3 147.7 90.36 89.32 86.44 
Clay products............20-cececeeeesnerecreees 96.5 98.5 93.6 81.08 79.63 78.20 
Glass and glass productS.......-.+-++++es+esee> 131.2 139.7 159.8 87.60 84.67 82.97 
Products of petroleum and coal.......++++++++++++: 139.5 143.2 136.9 120.97 120.87 115.7 
Petroleum refining and products.......----++++:: 141.4 145.1 139.8 122.16 122.16 116.30 
Chemical products...........-++e-seeeeereeseetee 132.4 133.0 132.5 99.08 98.00 96.18 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. ..... 123.1 122.7 120.6 86.62 86.28 83.98 
Acids, alkalis and salts..........+-2e2eeeeerereee 144.1 146.1 155.1 114.43 110.25 107.03 
Other chemical! products......-.-.-++2e:2eeee0e 132.0 132.6 130.4 98.17 97.61 96.05 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries........----- 149.8 149.0 144.3 74.14 73.03 71.85 
Constructiom...............-- sec eee eseoeceseecces 141.7 146.0 140.6 88.88 88.59 84.75 
Building and general engineering.....-.-+-+++++++++ 137.8 141.4 134.1 96.40 94.75 92.39 
Highways, bridges and streets.....--.++++++eeee- 148.1 153.6 151.6 ie 77.58 73.40 
Electric and Motor transportation,........+++++++++ 142.9 142.2 140.2 86.77 86.84 83.14 
Service ee ss rae nse ans se sss meses Reteis i yea ee pron A rb 

Hotels and restaurants........-:+-seeeeseeseeeeees : : : ; 5 A 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants......--+-++-++:- 132.8 134.4 127.8 50.71 49.87 48,81 
Industrial composite ...........----:-sseeseeereeee 126.4 127.0 123.3 81.37 80.80 78.75 
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TABLE C-4—HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUFACTURING BY PROVINCES 
(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man-hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 


Nore: Information on hours and earnings by cities is obtainable from Man-Hours and Hourly Harnings D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 


———————————————————————— 


Average Hours Worked Average Hourly Earnings 
= te September August September | September August September 

1962 1962 1961 1962 1962 1961 
Newloundland ieee. epee eres sacri: 38.4 39.7 37.9 1.68 1.61 1.66 
Nova;Scotigg pe tester adhe one 39.9 41.0 40.1 1.64 1.60 1.58 
New, Brunswick #4-:preretrniee dele crtrcye 40.1 41.7 40.6 1.56 1.53 1.57 
Quebects pon Wh tenes cee ater nes habe eee ees 42.5 42.0 42.4 1.69 1.68 1.65 
Ontario: b2 Gb Gasye hee aes oe ee Ee ens 41.5 41.1 41.5 1.97 1.95 1.90 
Manitobap oie ies. so0t. seas. sae) Oca hee 40.6 40.2 40.1 1.76 1.75 1.73 
Saskatchewan fascopedeasen sane tactitts « 38.6 38.4 39.2 1.97 1.96 1.94 
Alberts (7-6 28.20. Se ee to ROE... 39.9 40.2 39.8 1.97 1.96 1.98 
British Columbia @) egrets eats « 37.9 37.3 38.0 2.27 2.27 2.22 





{) Includes Northwest Territories. 
2) Includes Yukon Territory. 


TABLE C-6—EARNINGS AND HOURS OF HOURLY-RATED 
WAGE EARNERS IN MANUFACTURING 


Source: Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings, DBS 
————a"—_O000—0—_—“$M—ea“a}ewashnwnwsasa®=a®@oa<$woa039@maREFySS ex: ___ o_o 


Index Number of 
Average Weekly 





Hours Average Average 
Period Worked Aomly Weeldly Wages (1949= 100) 
Per week Earnings Wages Cuttont 1949 
Dollars Dollars 
$ $ 

MonthlyvAverage: 1957... 2) 2 a.hocese. bee 40.4 1.61 64.96 155.6 127.4 

Monthly A'veraze1952.59.5". fe ee 40.2 1.66 66.77 160.0 Se 

Monthly Averape 1959..7:0...6...0.....0. 40.7 i772 70.16 T6Seel 132.8 

Monthly Average 1960)..0005 08. be cess oc teen ake 40.4 1.78 71.96 172.4 134.5 

Monthiy Average 1061..0 22% 0h. Sn 2 Bee | 40.6 1.83 74.27 177.9 137.7 
Last Pay Period in: 

196lsSentemiber A. ts see cc). eee ce. oe 41.3 1.81 5.00 Avs 139.1 

Optober beste. 2, See. fF RRR 41.2 1.84 75.69 181.3 139.8 

November.) fest... heen, oP a ores | 46.2 1.84 75.64 181.2 139.6 

Weeember 57. VMs ate ee eee. 38.8 1.88 72.85 174.5 134.6 

1062 January. Sorter ee eee beck ek 40.6 1.86 75.47 180.8 139.3 

Hebruary. 4 oe eee abe. bo kee oo 40.8 1.86 75.99 182.1 140.4 

March Reni tans ete tenes Gee eee erate ic ce eee 41.0 IST 76.68 183.7 141.0 

Aprile stare ee Pe Ole 40.6 1.89 76.50 183.3 140.9 

Mayireec: 4, eeeee cee eee: Lo Rene | 41,0 1.89 Gieol 185.7 142.3 

JUNGH ETL Meee oh ee a 8 41.1] 1.88 (BP: 185.7 141.8 

Sym Re cid eee: Wed ete yaks eee 41.0 i stsvl 16.72 183.8 139.9 

August{e i Manes Seek A BL 41.0 1.86 ioe lly 182.5 139.3 

Septemberthseeceees.t. eee ee. kee 41.3 1.88 iene 185.8 141.3 


ee ee oe ee ee le 


Nore: The index of average weekly wages in 1949 dollars is computed by dividing the index of average weekly 
wages in current dollars by the Consumer Price Index. For a more complete statement of uses and limitations of the 
adjusted figures see Man-Hours and Hourly Earnings. 


“Revised. 
tPreliminary. 
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TABLE C-5—HOURS AND EARNINGS BY INDUSTRY 


(Hourly Rated Wage-Earners) 
Source: Man Hours and Hourly Earnings, D.B.S. 
(The latest figures are subject to revision) 





Industry 


L LET EGY: eects 2h eS goer A 41.6 


(Clava 24 sav eeaecteh Se Rk Be ole 


IN(oyMeTAT TU 3h 5 Bl Ie BDO co ears ee ere cee 
WERTACITACEUINUME: oer... tk. «roche Sant. «sla srcagie shins » 
Durable POOdS yer «o-tecewiete feiss oss wale sais « 
INOHEGUTA DLOLZOOUS. an detevacleisgd carer «scree, stare. 
Moodeand beVerages...5.. snare aes «240s se eierene 0 
IWenterO Geiss ae tpt ns, cvderatadnte cies on ere = 
Canned and preserved fruits and vegetables. 
Grain mmillsproductss |) fea. ae... sawn. « 
Bread and other bakery products.......... 
Misi led NEOs i4-Acst. rida. <:- t « ookere 2G: o> 
IM iiki omic 24 Gabbe Abaco: meer aero ae 
Tobacco and tobacco products.............--- 
TRAN DT oyae (DOGGIE 5558 Sone Gor see Ie lo ooaa aoe ake 
eaphen DEOUUCtSRE A. cd -cp delet eka. «oa «'/sis\aereis> = 
Boots and shoes (except rubber)............ 
Other leather products .5.00..---..0.+....- 
Textile products (except clothing)............ 
Cotton yarn and broad woven goods....... 
Woollen O00 Siem se tem sich aeisos os = asia). oie + - 
Synthetic textiles and silk................. 
Clothing Cextileand fur). oc. asec ane es 3 
IM Gis CLOt Mini ge oe cater a torierere ats orerererarerats 
Viorel Selo autites sp ado oo ebenonmone pOua or 
Riis POOCES, « nes odooee hon Oo onuGOGOORO seo a 
“AWoVarabjanare GUST egg Oa ee ORE DOOD ES UOe mae ce 
Saw and planing mills....................-- 
lithivtiiige, wae oo RE ao ene Ont Bacoomen cet Tocca. 
Other wood products...........-.+++eeeeee- 
Paper products..... : (ele RUMEN A AES aD CODE 
Pulprand paper amills; . 0... 22+. . 22 cons 
Other paper products.............-.:+++0+- 
Printing, publishing and allied industries. .... 
*Iron and Steel products................-..-: 
Agricultural implements. ..........-+..++-- 
Fabricated and structural steel............. 
Hardware and tools...........--++++eesees: 
Heating and cooking appliances........-.-- 
IRGnuerenitaie Ghee a doakbe 5c aneeopopern aac 
Machinery, industrial.............---+-++:- 
Primary iron and steel...........--+++++++: 
Sheet metal products...............-.----: 
Wire and wire products..........--++++-+++- 
*Transportation equipment.......---..+++++-- 
Ainerate NG. Dalits. a... «+s -fresines s/s «imeley- 
IM feiaye salve ES, <a 355 a. een eee nmacoo ot 
Motor vehicle parts and accessories......--- 
Railroad and rolling stock equipment...... 
Shipbuilding and repairing...........++++-- 
*Non-ferrous metal products. .....-..-++-+++- 
Aluminum products.........-.-++-sss+seee: 
Brass and copper products........---++++9+: 
Smelting and refining...........-.++-+s+0+: 
*Electrical apparatus and supplies........---. 
Heavy electrical machinery and equipment 
Telecommunication equipment........---- #3 
Refrigerators, vacuum cleaners and appli- 
Bib no a orton BONO Soe ncisionia dare 
Wireland cablewee. fc... .6 veil cele +0 0+ ole ole 
Miscellaneous electrical products. ......-+-- 
*Non-metallic mineral products........------ 
ClAY PrOGuChe, 63... 5-5 Wisi dale oes eee ete eels 
Glass and glass products.........--++++-+:> 
Products of petroleum and coal........-++-+++ 
Petroleum refining and products........--.- 
Chemical products. .......--:--.+eseeeerete? 
Medicinal and pharmaceutical preparations. 
Acids, alkalis and salts.......-..-- 5 jaiseraeiaien 
Miscellaneous manufacturing industries......- 
Professional and scientific equipment....... 
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Service ee ine leiats oielereiele ele ie + cisions 
Hotels and restaurants.......--.++++esereeee: 
Laundries and dry cleaning plants......-.----- 


*Durable manufaciured goods industries. 
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Average Weekly 


Sept. 
1962 





$ 
91.34 
93.88 
74.39 


100.82 


86.51 
78.05 


100.31 


85.99 
77.55 
85.84 
69.95 
62.80 
78.50 
47.24 
76.73 
64.00 
89.61 
94.24 
79.76 
81.80 
52.42 
50.33 
57.13 
61.71 
60.91 
57.97 
67.09 
48.56 
47.95 
49.82 
47.71 
71.01 
73.70 
68.63 
59.70 
93.84 


101.41 


73.58 
91.13 
91.76 
91.01 
92.96 
78.91 
78.45 
88.10 
89.09 


104.36 


90.45 
90.12 
90.87 
88.12 


101.29 


88.77 
85.14 
89.97 
89.00 
82,07 
87.16 
97.31 
81.21 
92.38 
71.98 


80.20 
94.03 
77.22 
85.48 
75.85 
80.88 


109.05 
110. 46 


86.76 
65.20 


103.45 


64.91 
76.62 
87.52 
94.56 
(TAa79 
Sik 
42.10 
39.82 
42.99 


D—National Employment Service Statistics 


Statistics presented in the following tables relate to registrations for employment and 
vacancies notified by employers at NES offices. These data are derived from reports 
prepared in National Employment Service offices and processed in the Unemployment 
Insurance Section, D.B.S. See also Technical Note, page 1089, September issue. 


TABLE D-1—UNFILLED VACANCIES AND REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 














Unfilled Vacancies* Registrations for Employment 
Period ——— | | 
Male Female Total Male Female Total 
End of: 
November sl90(s-meae 2+ te ie tote 13,327 11, 209 24,536 326, 568 107,176 433,744 
November 10582 9.an-2-- sect ae 11,579 9,752 2ieool 329, 050 126,341 455,391 
November #1039). 0.20. 42 csideecmn os ae 15, 201 12,674 27,875 365, 031 137, 855 502, 886 
November (9600s. 2. tne ee 15,932 10,799 26,731 393, 856 144, 123 537,979 
November L961: sch.5. cs seiob esl oe 17, 462 15,940 33, 402 329, 306 124, 966 454,272 
December 1961...............--03- 11, 402 10, 866 22,268 478, 470 136, 566 615,036 
January LOG Saad: & Seeks cee 11, 428 12,069 23, 497 570,061 161,094 731,155 
ebruary’> (1962* cam. ses s-ceaes ek oe 12,308 13,073 25,381 585, 555 161,992 747,547 
March NOG Qe Aes So.0ceebatrecte ae 15, 184 15,359 30,543 579,641 158,342 737,983 
April 1962) fice k. coe oe eso: 25, 557 18, 868 44,425 496, 099 146,551 642,650 
May TOGD:. te ease, Hoth ss.<catore 22,026 20,999 43,025 329, 391 126.461 455, 852 
June 1060). Feet Citttog.owk 2 22, 436 20,672 43,108 237,747 119, 561 357, 308 
July 22,872 17,895 40, 767 224, 452 113, 407 337, 859 
August 21,214 21, 256 42,470 198,639 96, 606 295,245 
September 1962. 020.004 s.e0.2. 60% 20, 197 20,658 40, 855 188, 844 97,890 286,734 
October J OG200 Aas. aber ook ae 20, 137 17,399 37, 536 232,316 105, 488 337, 804 
November 1962 ones... o-me-e- eae 22,077 19, 204 41,281 328,801 127,955 456, 756 


(1) Subject to revisicn. 
* Current Vacancies only. Deferred Vacancies are excluded. 


TABLE D-2—REGISTRATIONS RECEIVED, VACANCIES NOTIFIED AND 
PLACEMENTS EFFECTED DURING YEAR, 1958-1961, AND DURING 
MONTH, OCTOBER 1961-OCTOBER 1962. 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Registrations Received Vacancies Notified Placements Effected 
Year and Month Sa 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 
GOS fetertetreaictante: state's (o-eisne aye 2,790,412 1,012,974 620,394 375, 245 548, 663 291, 466 
LODE ececratere anys hstavenens (loseyeue isd 2,753,997 1,037, 536 753,904 421,927 661,872 324, 201 
HOG ch aetaeerereys ackaes tates er aneverese 3,046,572 1, 107, 427 724,098 404, 824 641, 872 316, 428 
SO GR save Seanc creyesvieges enya tmanere loys 3,125,195 1, 106,790 836, 534 469,119 748,790 371,072 
1961—October............... 262,415 94, 783 78, 281 39, 501 70,797 31,679 
INOVember-.. sce ees 328, 443 108,175 83, 750 38, 498 70, 353 28, 162 
WDE COMET serch einen oe 361,979 91,992 62,933 36, 436 61,219 35, 284 
1962—January............... 343, 460 109, 466 57,373 35, 946 49,668 26,878 
MGT URI V ataevehieketerete ce 244,177 75, 220 56, 595 30, 459 48, 546 22,688 
MITC eee tat rol tee cic 250,908 81,800 60, 933 37, 064 50, 161 27,365 
ADE Sop Mieco re 226,940 79,051 82, 893 40, 026 65, 841 29,194 
MGV ics Snare ee oe 239,245 95,925 117, 362 51,441 107,811 38,595 
JUNG Ss ose Teak aoe oe 231, 507 100, 426 92,346 48,564 86,218 39,253 
Jl, ects Reoaase ato 251,079 114, 963 97,147 56, 863 85,399 49,523 
PAIS UBG «<1: dtereersyetele oxsue eae 236,921 104, 366 102,784 63,558 89,871 50, 865 
September............ R220, 755 R98, 476 96, 217 50,615 91,653 42,692 
Oatobers: sip caer (1)272,614 ()108, 871 101, 603 45,949 89,619 38, 324 





@)Preliminary. 
R—Revised. 
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TABLE D-3—PLACEMENTS EFFECTED, BY INDUSTRY AND BY SEX, 
DURING OCTOBER 1962 


(Sourcs: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 











Change 
rom 
Industry Group Male Female Total Oct ob ae 
19 
Agriculture, Fishing, Trapping............................-.065 14,828 5,980 20,808 + 9,485 
Me TRE i 2 aise eset a's 00 Sore aliaiciora w ye eieiFis elm ean ate ome 3,861 29 3,890 + 714 
Mining, Quarrying and Oil Wells.............................5- 810 50 860 + 47 
Metal Fe A MS. «doth de sates son he 338 12 350 : 48 
TYG ME te (ieee hd cra th cctys ee sth canine ee Mae cieid Meegente wince 
GAG OT. nn ai ec 92 1 93 — 25 
Quarrying, Clay and Sand Pits..............--.0--s seen ee eee 55 0 55 + 3 
Ee SA bic woes viele sie Con Seiaieieinie hie we'sdieinie ve mieis wins sein 68 20 88 + 33 
BTA TETET MEERUT UND ioc enter sn Catia tase cores ye sae Eps wore eee 16,652 9,254 25,906 + 4,434 
MOOR SANCUEOVELAROS IA. c lve vis sleicisicie stsiotee ores folara ls alate erie e\-l« os 1,909 2,118 4,027 + 414 
Tobacco and Tobacco Products............--+-.seseeeeeeeeees 5 28 33 -— 30 
Ware rOGUCES Ie tip era crbe once otek oie Ses siete ese siais ays 153 95 248 0 
Tieather Products. bh .i-ccs cece eee cee ne soe eer cere cee ce eee 254 464 718 + 189 
Textile Products (except clothing)............-...-.++++++e55 588 433 1,021 + 148 
Clothing (textile and fur).............0..0e cece bees eee eee Efrvas 535 1,794 2,329 + 104 
AEN TS CLE COL ULC BS ec a al oy MIN ler ove, chelate sd Stace svouen Bi gielseaxerere Slsi 2,182 | eee 4. ce 
lotnnre TERE LTISTICR 2540 SAS gone GbE o Ge OSIM Ee ocens cnr mns ocammmnece 889 ; - 
PeHating, Publishing and Allied Industries..............-...--- 861 689 1,550 + 252 
ArGntand steel eroGUCtSy sas. priests as sic owe cmecle nema sas 3,093 489 3,582 + 691 
Transportation Equipment.............-++-s2sseee sree eters 2,523 283 2,806 + 613 
Non-Ferrous Metal Products.............-.++0+050ereeeee sees 625 234 859 + 41 
Electrical Apparatus and Supplies............-...+--++++0+2+5: 861 647 1,508 + 435 
Non-Metallic Mineral Products.............2...e22eeeseeeeees 680 143 823 + 243 
Products of Petroleum and Coal................--eee sere eee 29 12 41 _ ei 
Chemical Products. ...........02 26s ceceee cence cece eee eeees 543 399 942 4 9 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing Industries...........-.++++++2-0+5 922 721 1,643 + 529 
COTISETTICUIONS 15 fic conc Ben dant ce es ese sees csc neweere sens 16,936 224 ee -b nett 
Glaneral COnbrAGHOLS. co 5 0 deco ee wees ce es cee ne cee ee ses ee ee 11,627 132 i 4 fet 
Special Trade Contractors.........-.+200+se2eee erent eres eeees 5,309 92 ; + 1, 
Transportation, Storage and Communication...............--- 7,958 319 8,277 + 1,082 
SEPATADOLEAUIONS 0h p aie - => suas Lo ate cae aa seme ee vende se csens 7,319 151 7,470 + 944 
oS ar) Ce Ee ee en eee 499 18 559 i 84 
ATAU BICATOM ML te ays on As haw pe oes nwt ve Sle bisesedie cae esses 140 
Public Utility Operation...............--- 55-225 see cere eres 428 51 479 + 121 
Serer at (2 ie Poe 10,432 7,147 17,579 + 1,348 
LEE Si Ae ae es Es icles 4.149 1,510 5.659 + "603 
ape 1 0S 2, 7 ean meni: ncaa maeneeren 6,283 5637 | 11,920 | + 745 
Finance, Insurance and Real Estate...........--...:+2+-sss008> 529 949 1,478 + 289 
17,185 14,321 31,506 + 4,270 
RUBE GLC eet cise bois s.c esse bie vi sioin'h claye wie nisin # ois Einssi slate sit 5 : 
Community or Public Service.........---.+s+eeee errr rte 1,015 1,571 2,586 + j ve 
Government Service........-.- 00010. terete creer sce reece ie eral Tyee - = 
Recreation BEVIS gt wien = a ode duis pS aeieibo stiri sielne soe me We a oe aes ee 
Business Service... ees | g68 | aon | 16,785 | + 1,981 
Cen yy. Wal FY W004 WN Oe nis en eos CODE eo ooo OCG Obra ub 89,619 38,324 127,943 +25, 467 
| MBER 1962 1425 
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TABLE D-i—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY OCCUPATION AND BY SEX, 
AS AT OCTOBER 31, 1962 


(Subject to revision) 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Registrations for Employment 





Occupational Group 


Male Female Total 
Professional and Managerial Workers..................-..--cceececcceees 7,571 1, 858 9, 429 
Clerical Workers................ Littell bd ehscelts gene oc ccd eee 15,711 42,874 58, 585° 
Sales Workers i. Ben core eee oe cess ce ee en ee eee 7,068 12,478 19,546 
Personal and Domestic Service Workers..................00ccceeeeceeees 28,631 20,050 48,681 
Seater ok overt re ace hath be ba ce a UR oe ee 1,177 15 1,192 
Agriculture; Wishing «Horestrya@uxe L0g.)!. seen ees Jae. See 5,109 197 5, 306 
Slatlediand Semi-okilled Workers:e00--) fe so eee ee 92, 150 12,738 104, 888 
Food and kindred products (incl. tobaceo)..................20ee ee eee 1,080 379 1, 459 
Textiles clothing "6062.00. Meier Aen sche cate « sot tes Ohaus eee es 2,183 7,221 9,404 
humberiand lumber proauetsss-.0 44... eee aoc ae oe eee eee 7,598 87 7,685 
Pulpypaper:(Gncl printing) Peet) < ia. coe else eee eee ee 1,093 436 1,529 
beatheriand leather products-ce....... aa eee ee eee 996 957 1,953 
Stones clay and glassiproducts. 7.2.40. see see eee aoe eee 267 23 290 
Metalworking acdc. Oe ae ofeach + SO eee clo A a ee 9,636 627 10, 263 
Hlectrical 0. Pee... cok 5 eee cles sch. 3 ne ea Seay, See Soe 1,680 666 2,346 
eCransportatiomequipmentess..... .. 1. eee nancies eee 880 22 902 
v1 dengan <n  S ee = oe Se a ee oe eee 1 558 ck Pees, see 1,558 
© ONSTTUCTION Powe eres has Ma Sc oo ,0 fe ees Re Ie, ee 20, 872 3 20,875 
‘Transportation (except seamen)................ 00-0 cece cece ee eeencees 17,895 86 17,981 
Communications and public utility..................020..ccceeeeeees 462 1 463 
ETrade lan G iSGE VICE. gait Ake cones Oe Cee oe ee 4,152 1,349 5.501 
<)theriskillediandisemi-skilled)....... Sues. s--sacnienes cece 16, 082 649 16,731 
SWOLOMICN ih. boa Hen baile ote ve tahoe ce oe ee ee Ria ee 1,891 220 2,111 
PA PPLONLICES | ee et eraicics atte ss asaie's chs PA tons ae ee 3,825 12 3, 837 
‘Unskilled* Workers seats. lee. ee ee Ce ae ee ret ae be oe 74,899 15,278 90,177 
Hood’ and tobacco.s sacche occ Be Lone te aces ee eee 2,51 3,278 5,796 
umber and lumber products..4...- 4. .aee eo eee ee eee 7,571 241 7,812 
Metalworking er cwcs fadbis eee sis csc dete oe oe ie Ae ee 4,131 361 4,492 
Construction ieee. © \23sbr Ree sei acols a fe AO oc ee ore ae 30) 0845 | eercareeercs 35, 084 
Otherunskillediworkerss Mes ten a. dod. sale eee eee 25,595 11,398 36,993 
GrandeDotal,o. $85 3 sas Roe cs eee 232,316 105,488 337,804 


—_—_—_—___ ee eee C—O 
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TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, AT 
OCTOBER 31, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 

















Registrations Registrations 
Office a) Office (1) Previous 
Year 
Oct. 31, Oct. 31, | Oct. 31, 
1962 1962 1961 
Newfoundland................... 8,350 Québec—Concluded 
Corner Brook...... Se | vine Als) Sorel: cas. Uae. cic aaeeleale ieee Wiel 1,053 1, 406 
Grands alleen nike icpene wees 974 iDhetrordeMinesonnirecsee. ee ore 1,210 882 
Si LONnISMEES Coos \bicaank>secn sc 5, 663 mene kc ee : DINE ci hea 8 3,002 bed 
a Sask eae ee ileal At 
LE ae ean La 3 || Valleyfieid.. peep eeneponenl Mer ey ra) 
EE is | oa i 454 Victoriaville. reea het bntae otra ee ; , oF : ; a 
alle: St. (GeCOreess sae. cee «eine ; , 
INOVS SCOUT scan teh sae eis oe see 13,958 
Amherst 452 Ontario. 1.064. eee esc ee 109,966 | 120,134 
Bridgewater 629 Avanrion:.fi2. tte tts kas 3 eer 180 238 
Halifax 4,310 Barrie: 1 Ohh Aiea ect ss scataee 826 939 
ETM GINGSsS eect = es eh csi cc ohie 256 Belleville eee. -asayase secs jaan ee 956 1, 282 
Kent yi llesmer nee ree ocbce ss smekhs 916 iBracebrideeea.+se ssn eee 511 517 
iv erpOOlneess ic eh: ais myee eens 347 Bram pLOn Weegee estes esse 2 rere rer 796 831 
New Glasgow.........---+-+++55: 1,294 Brahtiord {i0y5,... ,do01 22205 e002 1,513 2,386 
oes Ot een 699 64 Brockville 423 
SyGney peeaeeae cee <2 2,974 Carleton Place 149 
Sydney Mines... <.-1.-.2-.20.55+- 626 Chatham 1,468 
U] Ny TIN Ba che bets ca eC ae ee 720 Cobourg 652 
Warnronthessacs. dS Se ee 825 Semen 2 DAR Sed bata 419 444 
Cornwall. . Re De rroceicce 1,824 2,101 
New Brunswick.................. 12,342 BWihiet Lakewee +: desc lotr ce ee 354 555 
RPA PUTS tHe te ie oo 6 cinco hace 1,140 1 ros agg Ono (ore nce Athos uly tibia 0 OOF: 435 486 
@ampoe ltonk ase i 908 d Hort Hrancess tcisease teens eee 303 389 
POA TUNIC SCOme eee Nes 2 seers sio 566 Mort: Williams) weet eee ac 1,426 1,521 
Mreqdenictoneni: chat cain. s.cias > 1,308 Galt: cb Bee ae ee eee 1,188 1,125 
TTI ORR eee oA os osneieie ose) eras 342 Gananoque... ceeds 160 235 
INLONGLOMe esae Me sews slate 3, 148 Godericho@ee 4 see peepee 315 340 
INewOaStlome nits daw > vie. sce oca.ae 1,041 Guelph. Pah aetna: 814 1,277 
ATT OR OLORP meT ates eo coven se, = als 2,644 iaimiiltones see 8,576 9,715 
Stmotephens ep seta. . e ata. 407 Haw kes bury cans cas sot «steer 390 367 
TEGAN shuns HAO oo ORGS ae nee 396 Pe pusl ane ss oe EOS ae te ee 
stock Pee 442 ‘ enorark wad) aoe Jsee eee ae oee 
bk one “acduigr Inopboxtaeiogll ¢ 3,003 ae 
TIGOGHT eee tie chee nekccsses se} 105,956 Kirklandiluake...cccesce ect 
Sie ee NOL rc oe wiscale 's3' 1,830 Kitchener ss. ence eae rete 1,391 1,728 
INS DCStON ee re ee oe asin ee isie) Scie 367 Theamington sense n toc 669 688 
aie Gomendtneeeets ce. cla. 541 Lindsay ecasoanc cere ctor steerer 436 415 
Beal amolseerere tases ee ae seis 702 Listowel ccecie ace seen 145 161 
Bucline bamneeeeerritl-\ nsec. a1 448 Bondoni ee eco gescriesa siete ices 3,470 3,161 
@atsanscs nae reer ties c 676 Tiong Brancltseere. ce serine 2,211 2,664 
Gira Glee eee aitesb wae sist < 972 Midland See tee cen aeeitcte sia 454 441 
(Cliente. 455 oo0oscesemoacoaas 2,051 é Napanee saeco fe eters 317 310 
Go wansvilles pepe eerie A} nicisioieie 264 New liskeardssrspe eer ee eer 258 |e irs aie ste 
RDS doeiagnoba ss ooo ee 926 Newinarket.- --cereeee cere 785 876 
Drummondvillels.s.s.----- <0. 1,363 Niagara Falls............--++++:- 1,295 1,494 
iirc win, ye, .4485 3 os, eee eee 385 NorthuBaycaoe-eerr ee cercbrcmor 1,082 1.112 
BOrestviliomeree ee ere ae s)s eas 225 Oalkville. 3 Beceernee eee 579 693 
En UR SO ee eee ee 553 Orillia Ok ses ee ese 613 607 
GAT oe ek eke vce needs 1,602 Oshawa Genesee eee ee eros 4,726 3,982 
Tet. wo one berine oer ene 2,232 Pith { Roe entemcoo mod 4,399 4,032 
TOUCStCO Cee te a ais isisio.cia = esse 2,280 Owen SounGin ce ena te cae corer 791 678 
JOWMCURCTES eras ee oe ee ar eae He 2,071 Parry Sound...........2e0eeeeees 364 270 
JO RYGINGRT a pido 4 ob aa Oo Ooe nn eee 595 PRambrokes. sto ee seer eee re 1, 157 1,323 
Teatbvile yeti @ Meee tere tects nyse > ale 661 Partho ee See ee ee eer 335 349 
ar lugueseseriee ss. <mcnce m= 635 Peterborough..........-..2--+-+: 2,104 2,251 
IO Aids ots 2 am DO Eero ee oe 1, 454 Picton tweed Secee  erEse 182 185 
TU OUISS VALI Geter ries aio: <ccrels'= 489 Port Arthurs sajesec nce are steko 1,607 2,422 
Miaede eee dace seen ees 450 Port Colbormess.ceee aaa ae 934 629 
WMiaiiiv a ieee cickyer cai ia 327 Prescott. coxcece sean aeicserlers 336 486 
WT atanie wee or eet ata <feacins ts. 554 Renfrew......2.---s2seeeeeeeteee 244 261 
Mégantic.. RE Se a cdnrns's 593 St. Catharines: sfia ee e>* ssehiee 2,538 2,862 
Mont-Laurier. Mey, Se rsisnstevans 400 St. Thomas.........--...+-++0+: 594 741 
Montimapn ys ensecnienci ce = 776 Sarnis ee aati ra cio meatal 1,837 1,956 
IN aside le wayne aronno Oca OOO oe eEOee 40,527 Sault Ste; MArIGn. sein. erearl2 1,778 1,613 
New Richmond. 2.05.2. 00-+- 6 + 61 Simcoe... 2. ees ceee reece 839 609 
Porton linedeerses oe eee sises «cee 652 Sioux Lookout.........-.-.+++++: 136 162 
QUBDOG cyanate a oa ynaie os creed 7, 882 PG sthhassanaceanotas000050" 353 345 
Rimouski.. Pe Ne es, tee shsi sip 1,318 Cleat LONG ete ova enters cross oes 487 535 
Riviére-du-Loup tte ae id oe aA 1,627 Sturgeon Falls...........-.-+-++: 595 a 
By ceaAae fa sty TE MOT Te 857 Sudbury.......-..-+.22sseseeee: 3, 681 2: 
ROU VIL er aac cet nas orsiste ees 1,915 Tillsonburg.......---++000+++2575 492 , ae 
aoa Tr onths des Monts 425 GO iharhenttit: gro n cee aan an OO oc a a ot Ae 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue.........--- 538 TOTOnGOn ees oa eerie ere tela ; oe 
Stare LMGnese jcee mae sis 2 ssi! ernie 1,417 Trenconec cence. och. sarees sn =e 544 
St. Hyacinthe.........-.++-2-+5: 946 Wea liceartOnmncn scr oe iia ta ectnaleleal= 339 370 
Ste Tennent eee tenia ociemiare 1,610 iWallaceburgsc ss sce anciel: == 280 436 
ie Te Birie Ne isn case or? 1,140 Walland OO. (ec iy eee ee tee 1,595 
CEOS (RES | (4 eres 1,143 Woston 26s f4. wagetatiactoce ties 2:407 | 2,884 
Sipararimiatte tes ole os chs ebm + o's = 3,000 WiKdsoreec..coten cao 6, 189 7,043 
Tart, aT, ere 2, 869 Wonders, «acute monte 473 750 
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‘TABLE D-5—REGISTRATIONS FOR EMPLOYMENT, BY LOCAL OFFICE AREAS, AT 
OCTOBER 31, 1962 


(Source: National Employment Service, Unemployment Insurance Commission) 








Office 


Hstevan.: sae Was. eee eee 
Lloydminster’.ss se ee 
Moose Jaws 20ers os 


FU ingaeineer. ree A on ey Be 
Saskatoonere 48. 845 cee ones 


Weyburn ge in. aes 
SVOrktOn Reyes dee steams 


Alberta sora eee 
Blsinmore eet ee 
Cal cary: Brae e certs une 
Drumheller. eee 
Hdmontonsenssc eee ee 
Hidsontehateen 20 acto ce eee ee 
Grande Prairies, 24) ee ee, 
Bethbridges-?... 0: cee 
Medicine Hat.................... 
Red: Decree oct enone 


Registrations 
(1) Previous 

Year 
Oct. 31, | Oct. 31, 

1962 1961 
14,255 15,858 
973 1,189 
560 690 
170 182 
501 581 
258 299 
11,793 12,917 
8,541 10,760 
158 279 
132 231 
748 850 
444 495 
1,145 1,153 
27008 3,051 
2,316 2n020 
270 450 
149 272 
822 1,456 
19,654 19,997 
465 205 
7,399 6,992 
241 253 
7,961 8, 149 
294 384 
445 650 
1,324 1,440 
764 1,022 
761 902 








Registrations 
Office a) Previous 

ear 
Oct. 31, | Oct. 31, 

1962 61 
British Columbia................. 43,566 47,859 
Chilliwachk#yt. 25th.) Bole. 966 1,250 
Courtenay 24 ar 692 638 
Cranbroole@t. ©. 4280 ech seek 529 605 
DawsoniCreck = et ee 777 674 
Duncan ft eee ee 426 510 
Kamloops snk ee eee 863 938 
GLOWNA Le ies ate ee eee eet 413 669 
Kitimat) 3e8 Bek eS. w scen 97 135 
Mission: @itivac:.. 94 es bees wks 684 808 
Nanaimo: R08. So. Aree 857 739 
Nelsons 5. RIS. 8. cee tae ee 449 674 
New Westminster................ 6,938 7,464 
Penticton see ee ae 62 712 
Port Albermil: =. ane he ee 628 643 
Prince George.................... 2,058 1,897 
Prince Rupert... 300. s ass sees 1,072 1,108 
Princeton, KOR 5. eee ceo. 278 327 
Quesiiel.42 Hee, 0 es a ee 630 964 
PLES 254 Fe oe ee on eee 446 552 
VAnNCOUVERtON =.2.. odes cies: 20,017 21,596 
Vernon. Aces eet ae Deere & 790 1,034 
Wictoria 2 See ae ae bee ee... 3,097 3,507 
Whbitehorsey..d...4 feck ee 297 415 
Canada.:4,.08) ;.. Se oe 337,804 | 356,925 
Males : AiG 8. o.2).8 Seema ey ee ons 232,316 | 249,228 
Meémales + £04: sucdaws coe a ceok 105,488 | 107,697 


ee Ea ee SS eae 


4) Subject to revision. 


2) Includes 345 registrations reported by the Magdalen Islands branch office. 
®) Prior to May 1962, figures included with Kirkland Lake local office. 
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E—Unemployment Insurance 


Unemployment insurance statistics are concerned with numbers of persons covered by 
insurance and claimants for benefit at Unemployment Insurance Commission local 
offices. The data are compiled in the Unemployment Insurance Section, D.B.S. from 


information supplied by the UIC. For further information regarding the nature of the 
data see Technical Note, page 1432. 


TABLE E-1—ESTIMATES OF THE INSURED POPULATION UNDER THE 
UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE ACT 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 











End of: Total Employed Claimants 

LOG 2 AISI SG Mere MME NE oR MMe cee Rocio oe Nebetoue ela ater Setdars craton BTA 3,945, 000 3, 746, 300 198,700 
ILL NE MEP rt eS rie fe ea etant oo cis clas qeopegeaai 3s ape etaee oral s 3,976,000 3, 764, 000 212,000 
LRTI > = Gekedie 4 6 Aira: Ge eee oe Boo AEA Ge irene er ane 3,954, 000 3,739, 700 214,300 
Mics ype ae eit aes PRON 515i SS RR eieliite ole ANE saree Se git einai e speeiss 3, 889, 000 3,625, 100 263,900 
INR cs one BAe RRS Bic UNO LCE IT ae eT nee ee ee a 4,064, 000 3,499, 500 564, 500 
Gree ee ihe adc cs on aerows sais.g shoe ssa ayodyoavs ss 4,144,000 | 3, 456, 500 687, 500 
LS ORCI AS «a4. c doe oto O GUID FID Ofc CREICAIEN IOS DOC De Ser ais Bate crn 4,161,000 3, 442, 300 718,700 
SARUAT VRE PEE cle 2 te as ce ke aie cleo bicetio le = oreets/sraiets® oceans 4,158,000 3,459,500 698, 500 

IOP yeaa bye 2 OMe a ee Sa eiteres bane ceecane 4,139,000 3,537,800 601, 200 
IN (ON EIEN OLS neat ROS Bis ore AED iG Ie io Gee Ole er Moen 4,023,000 3,637,000 386, 000 
WCtO Dery nee Ce Sis cra caine UES GRE Sea dare gas: 3,940, 000 3,671, 300 268, 700 
Pint OrICE COs fet. WANE. TORRE wai dogs Loklthesdie ve cee 3,913,000 3,683, 800 229, 200 
INGYATISR, oui ta oo DAU OD FOGeu eos SAO OREO ACTOS 5 He Oe ncaa 3,939, 000 3, 709, 700 229,300 
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TABLE E-2—CLAIMANTS CURRENTLY REPORTING TO LOCAL OFFICES, BY 
NUMBER OF WEEKS ON CLAIM, PROVINCE AND SEX, AND PERCENTAGE 
POSTAL, SEPTEMBER 28, 1962 


(Counted on last working day of the month) 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


aratcl fleae ees Bah SOE Neo eee ea Ce eee 
Provinee and Sex aeateante 2 or Over eae Total 
hens 3-4 5-8 9-12 13-16 17-20 20 Postal Moliianta 
Canada ravat :esccncs Meats 197,799 | 72,806 | 21,512 | 28,269 | 18,673 | 13,910 | 10,357 | 32,272 29.5 229,197 
Mle Seance erie 126,914 | 51,173 | 14,179 | 17,872 | 10,761 7,700 | 6,822 | 19,357 30.7 153, 887 
ihemale-se-o ee 70,885 | 21,633 Upapey || MO sive 7,912 6,160 | 4,535 | 12,915 QieD 75,310 
Newfoundland............ 5, 783 1,675 647 820 525 371 246 1,499 64.2 4,583 
RIOR vat tices 4,774 1, 433 539 688 412 282 181 1,239 65.5 3,599 
Female :....i. Jae 1,009 242 108 132 113 89 65 260 58.2 984 
Prince Edward Island.... 718 233 77 (hh 104 50 35 142 55.8 641 
len Cae IE es, 427 157 50 40 60 25 21 74 61.4 391 
Hemale)...soasseeeee 291 76 Def 37 44 25 14 68 47.8 250 
Novaiscotiaw: tra. 10,183 2,970 1,083 1,626 1,030 687 549 | 2,238 38.6 10, 966 
B16. ee 7,912 2,435 835 1, 253 76 501 399 1,729 38.3 8, 451 
Pemale ia... scncnrece DONA 535 248 373 270 186 150 509 39.5 2,515 
New Brunswick.......... 8,744 | 2,836 1,024 1, 468 863 625 455 1, 473 47.4 W510 
gles. 235. ee ee 6,582 | 2,334 795 1,165 589 394 304 1,001 49.9 5,194 
Female. ..5..2 22 2,162 502 229 303 274 231 151 472 39.9 Ma, BPA 
QuebeeAe ees hero. ates 60,286 | 22,382 6,551 8,748 | 5,865 | 4,684} 3,450] 8,606 26.6 67,696 
Maleteetcaa sy ociien. 40,545 | 16,517 | 4,634] 5,815] 38,567 | 2,764] 2,062 5,186 26.9 45,481 
Memaless 0... scsade es 19,741 5, 865 1,917 2,933 2,298 1,920 1,388 8,420 26.2 22,215 
Ontariote ee tikes 65,210 | 24,164} 6,933} 9,165] 6,059 4,528} 3,321] 11,040 22.9 85,990 
Males ae oe 38,309 | 15,793 4,184 De2al 3, 167 2,199 1,605 6,090 22.2 58,071 
Pemalesenc si. cece 26,901 | 8,371 2,749 3,894 | 2,892 | 2,329 1,716 | 4,950 24.0 27,919 
Manitoba vescen cena 8,647 | 3,531 774 1,060 807 535 404 1,536 19.1 8,755 
Malone tee ae. 4, 5,124 2,216 438 613 436 278 236 907 20.1 5, 562 
Female.............. 3,028 Iolo 336 447 371 257 168 629 17.8 3,193 
Saskatchewan............ 4,277 1,336 409 596 471 306 278 881 39.3 5, 806 
Males. 8 re) sigan eee 2,070 705 205 267 194 125 127 447 43.5 3,376 
Femalets. 6 i 2,207 631 204 329 277 181 151 434 Biipe! 2,430 
Alberta: iy shh ceca 10,678 | 4,276 1, 257 1,508 936 705 545 1,451 58.9 10, 442 
Male tigi i685 0 a 6,446 | 2,949 683 830 488 360 303 833 63.8 6,078 
emale. cc) pon nee 4,232 1,327 574 678 448 345 242 618 §1.4 4,364 
British Columbia........ 23,273 | 9,403 | 2,757 | 3,201 2,013 1,419 1,074 | 3,406 24.0 26, 803 
Malestere cae oe, 14,725 | 6,634 1,816 1,930 1,088 822 584 1,851 25.6 17,684 
Hemalewr. asc ac 8,548 | 2,769 941 1,271 925 597 490 1,555 oie, 9,119 
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TABLE E-3—INITIAL AND RENEWAL CLAIMS FOR BENEFIT, BY PROVINCE, 
SEPTEMBER. 1962 


Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 








—————— EEE 


Claims filed at Local Offices Disposal ze Claims and Claims Pending 
t End of Month 











Browinse Total | Entitled | , Not | 
Total* Initial | Renewal | Disposed to ae © Pending 

off Benefit Baneat 
Newroundlana some Lest. Ane. hai) Shi ad 2282 1,422 810 2,228 1,448 780 775 
Prince Edward Island. Be, Pehle this. es9e 8 332 205 127 306 209 97 99 
Nova Scotia. Se Se OT Ree ate oer 4,142 2,388 1,754 3,971 2,885 1,086 1,262 
New Brunswick........... cea: Oi tecu> 3,857 2,312 1,545 3,765 2,671 1,094 1,184 
(QE OE esd: bec ghee oer ein acer A aetna 29,530 18, 447 11,083 28,300 19,761 8,539 9,821 
MINEATIO S05 ee eR acide Te cee es se nln els 33, (12 20,779 12,933 34, 383 24,141 10, 242 10,513 
PRLETNTGO LIA EE oo reeke tic tetert: ac Whe Ribas « withered Wiens 3,681 2,437 1,244 3,301 2,155 1,146 1,225 
Mas kapenowsalieee ... sehiehi se cishiacahasves le + = us 1,760 1,131 629 1,569 1,058 511 655 
FAY erteiann setae, « peaets | Sa bap o:. lonselel gels 5,371 3,300 2,038 5,310 3,685 1,625 1, 862 
jevahatsteim @xollibecloye: Ww a OES MME Sac noe 13,676 8,058 5,618 13, 356 9, 162 4,194 3,492 
Total, Canada, September 1962....... 98, 293 60,512 37,781 96,489 67,175 29,314 30, 888 
Total, Canada, August 1962........... 98, 752 59,609 39,143 | 106,077 76,088 29,989 29, 084 
Total, Canada, September 1961....... 121,980 69,836 52,144 | 115,995 84,698 31, 297 36, 154 


ee eS 


* In addition, revised claims received numbered 38,477. 


+ In addition, 39,286 revised claims were disposed of. Of these, 3,273 were special requests not granted and 1,836 
were appeals by claimants. There were 11,033 revised claims pending ‘at the end of the month. 


TABLE E-4—BENEFIT PAYMENTS BY PROVINCE, SEPTEMBER 1962 
Source: Report on Operation of the Unemployment Insurance Act, DBS 


ee aoaoaooaooneeeems 








Amount of 

Province ae ogy Paid 

Co ee eee —areprraaaencnan se seyane aaa 
lecerd Sealant IS oie tt ae eee ome nvareicin las g Wad am’ nls «isle Mes ey ie ree a 15, 865 363, 665 
Tee Ih VES hers EIR IOP lB etl US CeO aaa re ecacre  A 2,329 47,104 
TF Le TTI sled a eID Ca Te a a 29,123 648, 812 
Pape ese ee hs oes crete eee erect acs Hae 8 new o's sunt pee eae nee ee mR 25,419 556, 446 
GAS ln 7 yan e BD bee kU URE DCI Ios OUI is Rea a eas ad a 156, 753 3,701, 881 
Rite iN er craven ena netiaeiemeen es ekes oo sip aneRrn esp aRaaiE aeons 191,234 4,510,681 
Nera ep Me as sale cesepsie Sorat eis So Giese Yor Sse SBE le Pa agar: 22,238 494, 549 
ST (leo a Eat oo lee yee ING Sec eNO eg aa ack Lice 12,201 264, 086 
FQ a, A Er cre cr na Rn a cea ek say 26,978 638,514 
EE CES TaT Sy foie 0 el MOP aa a ee ac a al 59,914 1, 438, 439 
Total, Canada, September 1962............:2+--cerereeereceettt tees eset es 542,054 12,664,177 
otal) Ganads, Aligist 1002: . 02 venr sc ses wane ed en a ae 691,346 15, 878, 047 
Total, Canada, Bepteinter 10Gls./..) 002 quence sass aha = > + sGnee weer eae TT 692, 684 16,082,313 


* “Weeks paid’’ represent the total of complete and partial weeks of benefit paid during the month. 
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Technical Note to “E’’ Tables 


Under the Unemployment Insurance Act 
contact between the claimant and_ the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission is made 
through a network of local offices. The 
statistics in Tables E-2 to E-4 relate mainly to 
local office claim operations. 


Upon separation from employment, a person 
wishing to file a claim for benefit applies to 
the nearest local office of the Commission in 
person or by mail. An application for employ- 
ment is taken by the Employment Branch of the 
local office and, if a suitable vacancy exists, a 
referral is made. If suitable employment is 
not available, a claim for benefit is taken by 
the Insurance Branch. 


If the person applying for benefit has had no 
previous entitlement established, an initial claim 
will be taken and entitlement computed, other- 
wise a renewal claim will be filed. Initial and 
renewal claims thus constitute an advance notice 
by a claimant that he wishes to draw benefit. In 
some cases where employment is found 
immediately, however, the claimant may not 
return to prove unemployment. 


The total of initial and renewal claims (Table 
E-3) thus approximates the number of new 
separations from insured employment during a 
month. To the extent that an initial claim is 
taken from a person who has exhausted his 
benefit and seeks re-establishment of further 
credits, the total would, however, constitute 
an overstatement of the volume of new 
separations. 


Claims in the category “entitled to benefit” 
include initial claims established on which no 
disqualification was imposed, and _ renewal 
claims allowed, no disqualification. Claims “not 
entitled to benefit’ consist of failures on initial 
claims due to insufficient contributions, and, in 
addition, disqualifications imposed on either 


initial or renewal claims. Claims not completely 
processed at the end of a month are shown as 
pending. 


Claimants are required to report weekly, 
except postal claimants, who may report every 
two weeks. Data on claimants currently report- 
ing to local offices are obtained from a count 
of individual unemployment registers in the 
current file at the month-end (Table E-2). 
Once a claim is taken, the document on which 
the record of current activity is maintained is 
placed in the current file and becomes dormant 
only after the scheduled reporting pattern has 
been broken twice in succession. The count of 
weeks of proved insured unemployment is 
begun again simultaneously with a new renewal 
claim and with initial claims, except those 
representing re-computation of additional 
credits. In these latter cases, the count is 
cumulated from the claim taken at the time the 
employment terminated. 


Information on payments (Table E-4) jis 
provided by Treasury offices of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Commission and relates to 
payments made during a month. In some cases, 
however, the compensated unemployment would 
have occurred in a prior month. Data cover 
partial as well as complete weeks of unemploy- 
ment 


Estimates of the insured population (Table 
E-1) are based on a count of persons either 
working in insured employment or on claim 
at June 1 each year. Monthly estimates are 
based on the June count of persons employed 
projected, by industry, using employment 
indexes from Employment and _ Payrolls 
(Employment Section, Labour Division, 
D.B.S.). To these employment data are added 
the number of claimants reported at month end, 
as described above. 
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F—Prices 


TABLE F-1—TOTAL AND MAIN COMPONENTS OF THE CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 
1957 Weighed 
(1949-100) 


Calculated by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


Health | Recre- 
Total Food | Housing | Clothing pane Forever en 
Care Reading 


SSS ee ee 


1957—Year..........------- Pore 122.6 118.6 127.3 108.2 133.2 139.9 134.2 109.1 
1958—Year........--.--sseeee- 125.7 122.9 129.3 109.5 136.6 146.6 142.0 110.1 
1959—-Years. 2). - a5... <4-6 5: - 127.2 122.2 131.5 169.7 140.5 151.0 144.4 113.8 
1960—Year......--.-----+e0-5> 128.4 122.6 132.9 111.0 141.1 154.8 145.6 115.8 
1961—November........------ 129.7 123.6 133.7 114.0 141.5 156.7 146.3 117.3 
December.........------ 129.8 124.5 133.8 113.7 141.1 156.8 146.3 117.3 
1962—January........-.--+---- 129.7 124.8 134.0 111.6 140.6 156.8 146.6 117.3 
Mebruaryen..-2.-- 66-22: 129.8 125.0 134.0 111.8 140.7 157.2 146.7 117.2 
Marche.:2..erac g-8dyee 129.7 124.4 134.0 112.9 139.9 157.2 146.7 117.5 
Atprilemerieig elects: 9 fae 130.3 125.8 134.0 113.2 140.2 158.1 146.6 117.9 
May.. 130.1 124.5 134.5 112.8 140.4 158.2 147.1 117.9 
June A te Bok 130.5 125.6 134.9 113.1 140.4 158.2 147.0 117.9 
VUly ere eee a 131.0 127.0 135.1 112.9 140.7 158.4 147.8 117.9 
Aucusts5--hoseseayats s 131.4 128.4 135.1 112.7 140.8 158.2 147.8 118.0 
September.........-..--- 131.0 126.8 135.2 113.3 140.3 158.2 147.6 118.0 
@ctober-s-- 250.975 22- <> 131.5 127.2 135.4 115.6 139.9 160.0 147.8 118.0 
November......-..+---- 131.9 127.7 135.6 116.0 140.6 159.8 148.2 117.8 





TABLE F-2—CONSUMER PRICE INDEXES FOR REGIONAL CITIES OF CANADA AT 
THE BEGINNING OF OCTOBER 1962 






(1949 = 100) 
EE a an Pil Dl nl 0 ee a ae eee ne 
All Items ; Trans- a ie Tobacco 
— Oct. j Sept. Oct. Food |Housing |Clothing ee Personal and ieee 1 
1961 1962 1962 Care | Reading] * °°"? 





we ee ee a ann Te el Ul es (ae 


116.5 118.5 118.1 112.1 114.5 111.9 124.4 155.3 151.9 101. 
129.2 130.9 130.8 123.2 134.3 125.5 138.9 163.2 163.1 124. 


Saint John........-. 130.8 132.2 131.4 126.0 130.8 121.5 143.2 184.2 150.0 124. 
Montreal........--- 130.4 130.7 131.3 130.4 134.7 108.7 159.8 169.6 142.9 118. 
Ottawa..........-- 132.1 131.5 132.1 126.5 137.4 120.9 149.5 163.3 143.8 123. 
Toronto.........--: 

Winnipeg.....---.-- 128.7 129.3 129.5 127.7 129.3 119.4 132.9 173.3 140.9 120. 


126.8 128.1 127.9 125.4 127.3 126.8 135.0 144.8 148.2 119. 
126.0 126.6 126.9 122.6 127.4 124.9 129.1 163.1 142.0 119. 


1 
5 
5 
7 
9 
132.5 132.8 133.1 | 125.5 139.7 120.1 133.6 156.7 184.5 122.5 
6 
5 
6 
129.6 130.2 130.2 127.4 134.4 118.1 136.7 150.6 146.0 121.0 


N.B.—Indexes above measure percentage changes in prices over time in each city and should not be used to compare 
actual levels of prices as between cities. 


«) St. John’s index on the base June 1951 = 100. 
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G—Strikes and Lockouts 


Statistical information on work stoppages in Canada is compiled by the Economics 
and Research Branch of the Department of Labour on the basis of reports from the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission. The first three tables in this section cover strikes 
and lockouts involving six or more workers and lasting at least one working day, and 
strikes and lockouts lasting less than one day or involving fewer than six workers but 
exceedng a total of nine man-days. The number of workers involved includes all workers 
reported on strike or locked out, whether or not they all belonged to the unions directly 
involved in the disputes leading to work stoppages. Workers indirectly affected, such as 
those laid off as a result of a work stoppage, are not included. For further notes on the 
series see page 114, January issue. 


TABLE G-1—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 1957-1962 








Strikes and Lockouts in Existence During Month or Year 








Strikes and 
Eee Duration in Man-Days 
Month or Year eginning | Strikes and Workers 
pa ear | Lockoute || Involved ||" M here | eeeeeiant 
Working Time 

1 Ly RRA? See PS IRE te SN aks i dan) 242 249 91, 409 1,634, 880 0.14 
I Tits iar oh Ser hake ge a Ue 8 lente PARA, aria tess, SO 253 262 112,397 2,872,340 0.24 
TO5O" Seabee 2. ea: SS Mee ner Ne er 203 218 100, 127 2,286, 900 0.19 
TOGO AER ce ae! nee ene ee rat 268 274 49, 408 738,700 0.06 
LOG Tee Rae on Ce ye ts tere 2 272 287 97,959 1,335,080 0.11 
1961s October: screen eee 30 56 40, 400 416, 660 0.38 
INOvem Der icy. ten entices aenten 24 49 11, 059 122,100 Ont 
December... 3: conse oe eee 13 40 22,000 140, 890 0.13 
P1062 eT ANUAryi ric ciis ore mee eee nee 20 40 9,174 85, 420 0.08 
INGDEUaT YAN clare racic ee err oe 15 44 10, 855 72,070 0.07 
March Gio anor ie coe, eee 30 46 12, 426 143, 800 0.14 

PA ri ee tt oe cee ee. ve ee, eee 18 40 12,328 142,770 0.14 

Mays ROR CURVE RE eee Sees 23 45 ees 139,700 0.12 

UME Sees sre vod hears As: Cie ee 27 53 14,545 260, 650 0.23 

Jul ye er eC ie ee te ee 24 47 16,775 133, 650 0.11 

PARI OUST. mes dardania cee 35 54 oo 74,540 0.07 
September waacta eer: aoe eee BA 48 10, 482 116, 350 0.10 
OCtODeE ei ren eee 21 42 9,957 108, 040 0.10 

*Preliminary. 


TABLE G-2—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
BY INDUSTRY, OCTOBER 1962 





(Preliminary) 
Strikes | Workers Man- 
Industry and Involved} Days 
Lockouts 
Morestry.--./teeore hee 1 38 990 
Mines tosh es ioene 1,628 1,630 
Manufacturing........... 20 5,584 90, 480 
Construction............ 11 2,170 11,910 
Transpn. & utilities..... 312 450 
PPTROG GE es eRe 6 225 2,580 
BIMAne he sesirs seislo ns sol aes : Loseieces licacinae se 
Bervice rc 5 cc emi ft wine tet aidens |e Soistare aac anu 
iPubligraaministration =: |eeeciserer leeonhee lca eee 
All industries....... 42 9,957 108, 040 
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TABLE G-3—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS, 
BY JURISDICTION, OCTOBER 1962 








(Preliminary) 
Strikes | Workers Man- 
Jurisdiction and Involved| Days 
Lockouts 
Newioundland=: 2... &le2-h «oe ee eee | eee ae 
Prince Edward siand so eee eee eee |e eee eae 
Nova Scotia............ 3 1,762 2,170 
New Pep uD raster] Csttoae heel aceite eee el eee 
Quebec.. har og Aner 8 3,721 56,930 
Ontario... Sa terwenece. 18 3,415 42,820 
Manitoba..... oss tyne 2 56 760 
Saskatchewan saes-i 8 clic ae, aes (oe cle ee eee 
Alberta. . miacae 3 568 2,570 
British Columbia....... 7 140 2,490 
Federal.. See Ae 1 295 300 
All jurisdictions. ... 42 9,957 108, 040 
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TABLE G-4—STRIKES AND LOCKOUTS INVOLVING 100 OR MORE WORKERS, 
OCTOBER 1962 


(Preliminary) 


ee ooesae}—8—S0=$=$=—=$s$mmpmps——_——_ao 


Industry 
Employer 


Location 





MINES 

Mineral Fuels 

Dominion Coal No. 18 
Colliery, 

New Waterford, N.S. 


Old Sydney Colliery 
(Princess Mine), 
Sydney Mines, N.S. 


MANUFACTURING 
Leather 

A. R. Clarke Co., 
Toronto, Ont. 


Knitting Mills 
Nova Scotia Textiles, 
Windsor, N.S. 


Primary Metals 
Quebec Iron & Titanium, 
Tracy, Que. 


Metal Fabricating 


Union 


Workers 
Involved 


Duration in 
Man-Days 


Accu- 
October Plated 


Starting 
Date Major Issues 
Termi- Result 
nation 


Date 


a a a aed 


Mine Workers Loc. 7557 
(Ind.) 


Mine Workers Loc. 4535 
(Ind.) 


Butcher Workmen 
Loe. 125L 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 
United Textile 


Workers Loc. 159 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Metal Trades’ 
Federation (CNTU) 


‘American Standard Products, | Auto Workers Loe. 195 


Windsor, Ont. 


Trane Company, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Non-Metallic Mineral Products 
Dominion Glass, 
Hamilton, Ont. 


Dominion Glass, 
Montreal, Que. 


Chemical Products 
Shawinigan Chemicals, 
Shawinigan, Que. 


CONSTRUCTION 
Five electrical contractors, 
Sarnia, Ont. 


Canadian Plumbing and Me- 
chanical Association, 

Edmonton and other points, 
Alta. 


(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


I. U. E. Loe. 512 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Glass and Ceramic 
Workers Loc. 203 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Glass and Ceramic 


Workers Loe. 206 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


CNTU-chartered local 


I. B. E. W. Loe. 530 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Plumbers Loc. 488 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Lakehead Builders Exchange, |I. B. E. W. Loc. 339 
Fort William, Port Arthur and| (AFL-CIO /CLC) 


area, Ont. 


TRANSPN. & UTILITIES 
Transportation 

Three stevedoring firms, 
Toronto, Ont. 


TRADE 
Tolhurst Oil, 
Pte-aux-Trembles, Que. 


Figures in parentheses indicate the n 


I. L. A. Loc. 1842 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


Oil Workers Loc. 9-700 
(AFL-CIO/CLC) 


1,000 


200 


134 


845 


1,100 


1, 200 


1,000 


4, 400 


540 


7,560 


3,040 


24, 200 


16, 800 


1,352 | 30,140 
(40) 


317 


500 


1,069 


295 


100 
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4 


6,970 


1,750 


1,600 


300 


1,300 


umber of workers indirectly affected. 


630 


1,000 


17, 800 


540 


29, 290 


5,110 


1,300 


57, 750 


46, 800 


73, 880 


10, 800 


1,750 


1, 600 


300 


1,300 


eevee 


co eeee 


nee 























Suspension of three em- 
ployees for alleged violation 
of safety rules~Return of 
workers. 


Alleged violation of safety 
rules~Return of workers 
pending negotiations. 


Signing a first agreement~ 


Application of new incentive 
system~ Return of workers. 


New agreement~ 


Seniority clause, wages, 
working conditions~ 


Suspension of one employee~ 
Return of workers. 


Wages, fringe benefits~ 


Wages, working conditions~ 

9¢ an hr. increase retroactive 

to Sept. 1, 1962, 5¢ an hr. 

Sept. 1, 1963, 5¢ eff. Sept. 1, 

Hae other improved bene- 
ts. 


Management rights, job eval- 
uation, seniority rights~ 


Vacation pay to compensate 
for unpaid stat. holidays, 
other benefits~ 


Wages, union security~Re- 
turn of workers. 


Wages~10¢ an hr. increase 
retroactive to Aug. 15, 1962, 
an additional 5¢ an hr. eff. 
Jan. 1, 1963. 


Rotation of work gangs by 
union~ Return of workers 
pending arbitration. 


Wages, hours. ~ 
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